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The  benefits  which  Chronology  has  conferred  upon  History,  not  merely 
political  but  literary,  have  not  been  more  generally  acknowledged,  than  the 
uncertainty  introduced  into  the  science,  by  the  differences  of  chronologists, 
has  been  a  subject  of  disappointment  and  regret.    In  the  admirably  digested 
system  of  Ussher,  those  characters  of  laborious  investigation,  of  accuracy 
and  discrimination  were  so  deeply  impressed,  that  they  insured  his  great 
work  a  direct  and  general  reception,  among  the  learned  o(  those  countries 
which  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  Literature  of  Europe.^    But  the  object 
proposed  by  the  author  in  his  great  work  having  been  rather  that  of 
arranging  the  incidents  of  history,  than  constructing  a  scientific  apparatus 
for  establishing  a  system  of  chronology ;  the  principles  on  which  it  has 
been  supported  have  fallen  under  the  common  imputation,  to  which  chrono- 
logical schemes  are  generally  exposed,  of  resting  on  an  unstable  and  arbi* 
trary  foundation.     In  the  projects,  to  which  an  assumption  of  the  imper- 
fections of  bis  annals,  or  the  hope  of  greater  success  than  he  attained  have 


^  See  Chronol.  de  I'Hist.  Sainte,  par  Des-YignoUes^  liv.  |.  §  xxiv,  tom*  i*  p*  99. 
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consequently  given  rise,  those  differences  have  been  widened  and  multi* 
plied  which  are  objected  to  the  science :  which  instead  of  confirming  the 
mind  with  the  certainty  of  truth,  have  unfortunately  tended  to  embarrass  it 
more  hopelessly  in  the  mazes  of  contradiction. 

If  a  clue  can  be  found,  by  which  the  perplexities  of  this  labyrinth  may 
be  disentangled ;  and  a  principle  discovered,  which  may  be  applied  ais  a 
test  of  the  truth,  to  extricate  it  from  the  conflicting  elements  by  which  it  is 
encumbered ;  it  must  surely  have  claims  to  the  indulgent  attention  of  this 
learned  Society,  however  it  may  fail  to  influence  their  conviction  or  merit 
their  adoption.     As  the  Ancient  Cycles,  from  being  employed  in  the  com- 
putation  of  time,  have  formed  an  obvious  connexion  with  that  science  which 
consists  merely  in  the  arrangement  of  incidents  according  to  its  progression ; 
I  venture  to  believe  that  in  the  investigation  of  their  characters  the  literary 
desideratum  may  be  found.     In  all  nations,  which  have  transmitted  to  us 
any  records^  which  are  the  subjects  with  which  Chronology  is  exclusively 
concerned,  the  evidence  is  almost  palpable,  that  the  progress  of  time  was 
marked  by  those  periodical  returns  of  season ;  from  which  that  principle 
may  be  deduced,  which  I  believe  competent  to  settle  the  main  differences 
of  chronologists.     In  the  Jewish  annals,  the  evidence  of  a  sabbatical  cycle 
observed  from  the  patriarchal  times  is  easily  discoverable,  which  received 
various  modifications,  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  from  the  Semitah  to  the 
Jubilee,  of  which  explicit  notices  pervade  the  whole  course  of  the  sacred 
history.     However  scanty  the  remains  of  ancient  oriental  science ;   they 
notwithstanding   contain  evidence   as  decisive   of  the    Sothiacal   Period, 
used  by  the  Egyptians,  as  of  the  Genethliacal  Cycle,  employed  by  the 
Chaldees.     In  classical  literature,  with  which  our  acquaintance  is  more 
intimate  and  extensive,  the  evidence  which  presents  itself  on  the  subject 
rises  in  its  clearness  and  its  importance.     The  entire  succession  of  the 
games,  the  festivals,  and    the  mysteries  of  the  ancients  were  regulated 
according  to  periods,  the  characters  of  which   may  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, as  founded  on  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  as  subjects  of  scientific 
investigation.     In  confirmation  of  the  position,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  pre* 
sent  to  allude  to  the  olympiad  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  lustrum  of  the 
Romans.     As  this  period  which  was  completed  in  a  revolution  of  four 
years,  is  identical  with  the  bissextile  cycle,  according  to  which  our  years 
are  at  this  day  equated ;  it  furnishes  a  familiar  but  demonstrative  proof  of 
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the  inveteracy  with  which  the  principle  has  obtained,  out  of  which  that 
connexion  between  the  ancient  cycles  has  arisen,  that  fits  them  for  the 
purpose,  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  in  giving  to  Chronology  the 
certainty  of  science. 

As  the  professed  object  of  this  Memoir  is  to  assert  the  antiquity,  and  to 
point  out  the  use  of  the  Ancient  Cycles ;  the  end  at  which  it  aims  will  be 
more  .effectually  advanced,  by  pursuing  a  course,  the  converse  of  that  by 
which  the  author  has  been  led  to  his  conclusions.  In  the  analytical 
method,  in  which  he  proceeded  in  tracing  each  cycle  to  one  more  early,  his 
investigation  ultimately  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  epoch,  from  which  they 
might  be  indirectly,  if  not  immediately,  deduced.  The  extraordinary  date 
at  which  he  thus  arrived,  while  it  is  supported  by  traditionary,  if  not  histo- 
rical authority,  and  this  not  merely  sacred  but  profane,  has  the  external 
evidence  of  its  validity  internally  confirmed.  It  possesses  the  intrinsic 
marks  of  a  first  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  elementary  cha- 
racters, which  belong  to  the  different  epochs  from  which  those  cycles,  at 
degrees  more  immediate  or  remote,  have  respectively  descended.  Pro- 
ceeding from  this  point  as  a  place  of  appulse,  we  are  enabled  to  derive 
them  severally  from  a  common  source,  by  a  process  of  legitimate  deduction. 
A  connected  apparatus  may  be  thus  formed,  by  which  the  entire  system  of 
ancient  chronology  will  be  bound  together;  the  great  epochs  of  which  may 
be  surely  determined,  as  depending  upon  the  links  of  a  chain,  the  contex- 
ture of  which  may  be  not  only  ascertained,  but  its  very  proportions  be 
measured. 

Against  the  principles  thus  laid  down,  I  am  however  conscious,  a  pre- 
possession may  be,  in  limine^  entertained  ;  which  it  may  not  be  inexpedient 
to  meet  thus  early ;  as  authority  may  be  challenged  in  its  support  from  a 
formidable  quarter.  The  learned  and  sagacious  investigator  of  the  Ancient 
Cycles,  I  will  not  dissemble,  has  labored,  at  considerable  extent,  to  prove, 
that  their  origin  could  not  have  preceded  the  cultivation  of  astronomy 
among  the  Greeks,  and  cannot  be  therefore  antedated  to  the  times  of 
Pythagoras  and  Thales.*  The  strong  sentence  in  which  he  delivers  himself 
upon  this  subject,  if  admitted  to  be  decisive,  must  render  every  attempt  to 
give  a  character  of  greater  certainty  to  any  epoch  by  means  of  the  ancient 


2  Dodw.  de  Cvcl.  Diss.  i.  zix.  p.  160.  xxii.  165. 
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cycles,  preceding  the  seventieth  Olympiad,  abortive  and  hopeless.' 
**  Frustra  ergo  Cyclos  ab  illis  expectabimus,  conciliandis  invicem  Solis 
Lunseque  hypothesibus,  quibus  nulla  erat  adhuc  Astronomicarum  Observa^ 
tionum  supellex  formandis  hypothesibus  plane  necessariarum.  Frustra 
item  ab  illis  Observationes  Astronomicas,  quibus  nullae  erant  quibus  illa^ 
conservarentur  Historiae.  Frustra,  inquam,  Cyclos  Motuum  Coelestium, 
cum  nulli  adhuc  extarent  de  Naturali  Philosophia  scripti  Libri,  qui  hoc 
demum  saeculo  scribi  coeperunt." 

In  meeting  this  objection,  it  is  not  necessary  to  engage  in  a  particular 
inquiry  into  the  proficiency  of  the  ancients  in  astronomy ;  though  evidence 
might  be  easily  produced,  that  their  progress  vsras  sufficiently  advanced  to 
lead  them  to  those  discoveries,  which  the  learned  writer  supposes  placed 
beyond  the  range  of  their  knowledge.  The  mere  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  of  which  they  had  uninterrupted  experience,  the  rising  of 
remarkable  stars  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  *  the  re-appearance  of 
the  moon  after  the  time  of  its  conjunction,  formed  coincidences  sufficiently 
marked,  to  prompt  the  observer  to  compute  the  number  of  days  elapsed 
between  the  periods  of  their  recurrence.     The  knowledge  which  might  be 


3  Dodw.  de  Cycl.  Diss.  iii.  ii.  p.  115. 

*  Kepler,  whose  opinions  may  be  considered  definitive,  in  determining  this  point,  observes, 
De  Stel.  Nov.  in  Ped.  Serpent.  Prag.  1606.  cap.  iv.  p.  15. — "  Agricote  necessario  adfisarum 
exortus  contemplandos  redacti  sunt,  extiteruntqae  inter  ipsos  hujus  disciplinee  praecepta  per 
manus  tradita  longe  priusquam  ab  Hesiodo  caterisque  referrantur  in  literas.'*  Dodwell,  to  evade 
the  force  of  this  evidence,  of  which  he  must  have  been  fully  aware,  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  notion  that  ^<  the  Weeks  and  Days/'  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  are  supposititious ; 
Dodw.  ibid.  Diss.  iii.  vii.  p.  125.  In  opposition  to  the  positive  testimony  of  Chronologyi  he 
labors  to  prove  this  writer  contemporary  with  Thales ;  Ibid.  Vid.  Marm.  Oxon.  ed.  Pri- 
deaux,  P.  ii.  p.  166.  Red.  Annot.  p.  40.  Not.  Hist.  p.  193«  Yarro  supposes  the  observation 
of  the  lunar  conjunctions  preceded  the  ins^position  of  the  name  of  month ;  De  Ling.  Lat. 
Ub.  V.  col.  35. — ^^  Sic  mensia  a  lunas  motu  di&tus,  dum  a  sole  profecta  rursus  redit  ad  eum 
luna,  quod  Greece  olim  dicta  fniyif ;  unde  illorum  fAtjvks  ab  eo  nostri."  The  observation  and 
designation  of  the  months  are  referred,  by  writers  as  well  sacred  as  profane,  to  the  earliest 
period;  they  agree  in  representing  nine  months  as  the  time  during  which  the  waters 
remained  on  the  earth  after  the  flood;  Gen.  viii.  5.  Solin.  Polyhist.  cap.  xi.  p.  30.  c. 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  lib.  iii.  As  they  equally  date  the  commencement  of  the  deluge  from  the 
same  day  of  the  month ;  the  year  must  have  been  so  divided  at  the  time,  in  their  estimation. 
Vid.  Whist.  Theor.  of  Earth,  B.  iit.  ch.  iv.  §  xlix. 
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thus  easily  attained,  and  which  required  not  the  science  of  the  astronomer, 
but  was  within  the  observation  of  the  husbandman ;  the  learned  author  is 
so  far  from  denying  to  the  earliest  age/  that  he  fully  concedes  it  to  the 
rudest  of  its  members.  But  they  who  had  made  but  this  progress,  in 
noticing  the  periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  whatever  might  be  the  name 
by  which  they  termed  their  revolutions,  became  acquainted,  in  effect,  with 
the  nature  of  a  cycle. 

Had  it  indeed  consisted  with  the  object  of  this  learned  chronologist  to 
have  drawn  that  illustration  of  the  question  from  the  superstitions  of  the 
ancients,  which  he  sought  in  their  science,  the  effect  on  his  argument  would 
have  been  sensibly  different.  Censorinus,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  brief  notices  respecting  the  cycles,  wbich  have  been  transmitted 
from  antiquity,  while  he  considers  them  with  reference  to  the  religion 
rather  than  the  astronomy  of  the  Greeks,  refers  their  original  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  history  of  that  people.^  The  trieterica,  which  are  described 
by  him,  as  equated  in  an  intercalation,  were  essentially  a  cyclical  period ; 
the  epoch  of  their  revolution,  as  he  observes,  was  marked  by  the  celebration 
of  the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus.  The  knowledge  of  this  cycle  is  thus  implicitly 
traced  to  the  first  and  rudest  ages.  As  referred  to  the  times  of  Cadmus,  by 
whom  the  Dionysian  festival  was  instituted,  they  thus  prove  to  be  coeval 
with  the  earliest  civilization  of  Greece  by  its  Phenician  colonists  J  By  the 
Parian  Chronicle  the  emigration  of  the  Cadmians  to  Thebes  is  placed  in  the 
year  of  J.  P.  3195,'  about  twenty-eight  years  previous  to  the  date  ascribed 
to  the  Exod,  by  Ussher.^  In  that  ancient  chronicle,  the  celebration  of  the 
Panatheneea  is  placed  but  thirteen  years  subsequent  to  the  Phenician 


^  Dodw.  nt  Bupr.  Diss.  iii.  xxi.  p.  163.  vii.  xviii.  p.  340.  x.  vii.  p.  460. 

^  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  cap.  xviii. 

7  Id.  ibid.  '^  Itaqiie  annoB  civiles  ita  statuerunt,  ut  interkalando  fecerunt  alternos  xii. 
mensium,  altemos  xiii.  utruxnque  annum  separatim  yertentem,  junctos  ambos  Annum  Mag- 
num Tocantes.  Idque  tempus  rpitiTtplba  appellabant,  quod  tertio  quoque  anno  interkala- 
batur,  quamvis  biennii  circuitus,  et  revera  iiiirepU  esset.  Unde  Mjsteria  que  Libero  patri 
alternis  fiunt  annis,  trieterica  a  poetis  dicuntur."  Conf.  Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  Scalig. 
Emend.  Temp.  lib.  iv.  p.  298.   Marsham,  Can.  Chron.  Ssec.  ix.  p.  121. 

0  Mann.  Oxom  ep.  7.  p.  160.  conf.  Can.  Chron.  p.  242. 

9  Yid.  Usser.  Annal.  p.  10.  After  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  Ussher  however  places  the 
migration  of  Cadmus  from  E^pt  to  Syria,  J.  P.  3259*    Ibid.  p.  31. 
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emigration  ;^°  they  however  consisted  of  lesser  and  greatel*  Mysteries,  which, 
as  respectively  solemnized  after  a  revolution  of  two  and  four  years,  had  their 
periods  determined  by  legitimate  Cycles."  That  at  a  time  thus  remote  the 
bierophants  in  whom  the  appointment  of  the  festivals  was  vested,  were 
skilled  in  the  art  of  equating  time,  by  the  artifice  of  an  intercalation,  whereby 
it  was,  in  effect,  rounded  into  periods  essentially  cyclical,  is  indeed  a  point 
in  which  astronomers  and  chronologists  have  so  fully  acquiesced,  as  to  leave 
very  little  foundation  for  scepticism  to  rest  on,  in  opposing  their  sentence. 
The  sagacious  Kepler,^*  while  he  asserts  the  antiquity  of  the  ^r^teWcflr,  in 
maintaining  the  probability,  that  they  gave  rise  to  the  Magna  Mysteria ; 
refers  the  later  festival  to  the  first  institution  of  the  Olympiads  by  which 
their  return  was  determined :  in  thus  ascribing  them  an  antiquity  at  least 
eight  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  he  admits  the  possibility  that 
the  epoch  of  their  institution  might  be  placed  four  centuries  earlier.  And 
the  great  Scaliger  "  in  observing  on  a  passage  of  Herodotus,  in  which  it  is 
maintained  that  the  Greeks  had  formed  trieterical  cycles,  by  intercalating 
every  third  year ;  though  he  opposes  the  father  of  history  in  offering  this 
statement  as  a  just  description  of  the  Greek  year ;  he  notwithstanding 
admits,  that  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  games  as  well  as  the  Theban 
Orgies,  and  the  Dionysia  in  the  fields,  w^ere  celebrated  after  the  revolution 
of  those  periods.  While  indeed  he  proceeds  to  assert,  that  the  cycles  by 
which  these  festivals  were  determined,  were  but  integral  parts  of  the  proper 
tetraeteris,  which  he  frequently  represents  as  essentially  the  same  as  our 
bissextile  period ;  ^*  he  virtually  makes  the  science  by  which  the  pontiff 

^^  Marm.  Oxon.  ib.  ep.  10.  p,  160.  conf.  Can.  Cbron.  p.  242. 

lA  Censorin.  ibid.    conf.  Kepler,  infr.  n.  12. 

12  Kepi.  Eclog.  Chron.  Ep.  xvi,  p.  90.  "  Erant  enim  apud  ipsos  [Grsecos]  anni  alternis 
12  et  13  mensium,  Hinc  trieterica  ipsorum  sacra.  MenBis  tridecimus  habebat  dies  alter- 
natim  22  vel  23.  Et  videtur  dies  ille  abundans,  exactis  quatuor  annis,  occasionem  dedisse 
AtticflB  solemnitati  Magna  Mysteria  dictse,  ut  et  ludicro  Olympico,"  Conf.  Scalig.  ubi 
supr.  p.  298.  c.  Censorinus  delivers  himself  to  the  same  purpose,  ibid.  cap.  xviii.  vid, 
supr.  n.  7.      ' 

1*  Scalig.  de  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  i.  p.  59.  lib.  iv.  p.  298.  Dodwell,  though  he  ascribes 
the  invention  of  the  Cycle  of  two  years  to  Thales,  vindicates  the  testimony  which  Herodotus 
bears  to  its  adoption  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  objections  of  Scaliger  and  Petitus :  De  Cyd, 
piss.  III.  xxii.  p.  166. 

1^  Scalig.  ib.  p.  60.  a.  conf.  p.  36.  b.  37.  c.  et  Censorin.  ut  supr« 
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fixed  the  time  of  the  festival^  coeval  with  the  religion  of  which  he  was  the 
hierophant ;  the  antiquity  of  which  cannot  be  reasonably  controverted. 

The  learned  writer  against  whose  sentence  I  protest  may  be  therefore  left 
in  unmolested  possession  of  the  position  wchich  he  has  taken  up,  as  far  as 
the  early  cultivation  of  astronomy  is  rendered  problematical.  But  a 
slender  proficiency  in  the  science  was  needed,  to  enable  the  first  observers 
to  number  the  days  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  returned  to  their  con- 
junctions. Superstition  had,  in  fact,  long  commenced  the  work  which  was 
left  for  science  to  perfect.  The  force  of  truth  has  accordingly  wrested  a 
concession  from  the  objector,  in  which  the  entire  conclusiveness  of  his 
exceptions  expires.  In  accounting  for  the  manner  in  which  the  labors  of 
the  later  astronomers  acquired  a  civil  effect,  and  the  year  became  regulated 
according  to  their  cycles ;  he  incautiously  allows  that  the  authority  which 
they  acquired  originated  with  the  oracles,  and  thence  attained  weight  from 
the  pontiffs.^  While  he  frequently  admits  the  preservation  of  a  secret 
year  among  the  priests,  which  he  represents  as  essentially  the  same  as  our 
bissextile ;  ^^  and  indeed  asserts  that  its  existence  is  implied,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  earliest  astronomical  cycles,  as,  according  to  its  length,  they 
were  properly  equated ;  ^^  he  implicitly  allows  that  the  authority  which  he 
deduces  from  science  in  its  support,  was  really  derived  from  religion.  In 
the  antiquity  of  the  trieteris  or  semi-bissextile  period,  by  which  the  return 
of  the  Bacchanalian  Mysteries  was  determined,  he  not  only  acquiesces ;  but 
traces  it  to  a  time  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Cycles  into  Italy,  which 
he  dates  from  the  age  of  Pythagoras.*® 

Instead  of  dating  the  origin  of  the  ancient  cycles,  from  the  first  cultiva- 
tion of  science  by.  the  Greeks,  we  must  deduce  it  from  the  very  institution 
of  their  religion.  To  the  native  Grecian  astronomers,  they  were  indeed 
latterly  indebted  for  many  valuable  improvements ;  having  been  reduced  to 
principles  strictly  scientific,  and  rendered  conformable  to  the  celestial  revo- 
lutions and  phenomena  of  nature.     But  for  the  civil  effect  with  which  they 


^  Dodw.  at  supr.  Diss.  i.  v.  p.  8.  conf.  ii.  xvi.  p.  85.  xziii.  p.  100. 

16  Id.  ibid.  Diss.  x.  xiii.  p.  467.  468.   Scalig.  Em.  Temp.  p.  194.  b.  195.  c.   Petav.  Docfr. 
Temp.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.    Des-Vign.  tom.  ii.  p.  651.  a.  773.  d. 

17  Dodw.  ibid.  Diss.  iii.  xxvi.  p.  171.  xxxi.  p.  177. 

18  Id.  ibid.  Diss.  x.  cvii.  p.  671.  conf.  Diss.  ni.  i.  seq. 
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were  attended^  they  w6re  mainly  indebted  to  their  connexion  with  the 
national  worship.  As  the  power  of  appointing  the  festivals  devolved  in 
virtue  of  their  function  upon  the  hierarchy ;  the  right  of  intercalating  the 
year  was  necessarily  confined  to  their  order. ^^  It  was  only  as  the  ma- 
gistrate combined  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  civil  character  in  his  person » 
that  he  was  entitled  to  propose  them  for  the  adoption,  or  enforce  them  on 
the  obedience  of  the  people.  In  right  of  this  mixed  authority,  the  Archons 
possessed  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  festivals  which  were  annually 
observed  throughout  Attica.***  The  chief  magistrate  who  filled  that  office, 
thus  also  enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  presiding  at  the  Dionysia;"  the 
periodical  observance  of  which,  as  I  formerly  observed,  was  determined  by 
a  cycle.  To  one  of  the  order  the  title  of  King  was  given,  who  exercised  a 
jurisdiction  over  the  priesthood,  who  was  the  guardian  of  the  public  morals 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinia ;  and  who  offered  up  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices, during  the  time  of  their  solemnization.^  A  functionary  possessed  of 
a  like  title,  and  vested  with  similar  powers  was  recognised  by  the  Romans ; 
the  Rex  SacrificuluSy  a  part  of  whose  office  it  was  to  declare  the  days  of  the 
ides  and  nones  to  the  people  summoned  to  the  Capitol,  when  the  calends 
were  determined  from  celestial  observations  communicated  to  him  by  the 
minor  pontiff.'^  In  the  plenary  authority  with  which  the  sovereign  of  the 
order  was  invented,  the  construction  of  the  Roman  calendar  was  originally 
undertaken  by  Numa,*^  and  its  reformation  was  effiected  by  Caesar ;  ^  both 
of  whom  engaged  in  that  task  when  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Pontifex 
Maximus. 

It  will  conduce  to  the  final  object  of  this  investigation,  to  offer,  in  illus- 
tration of  this  subject,  some  supplementary  observations.  As  the  right  of 
intercalation  was  vested  in  the  priests ;  with  a  view  to  confine  the  privilege 
to  the  sacred  order,  their  methods  of  equating  time  were  preserved,  in 


19  Solin.  Poljhist.  cap.  i.  p.  5.  a.  Scalig.  ubi  supr.  lib.  ii.  p.  178.  c.  iv.  p.  228.  Dodw. 
ubi  supr.  Diss.  ii.  xvi.  p.  85.  x.  xxiv.  p.  490.  c.  p.  652 

«  Potter  Archffiol.  vol.  i.  p.  411.  ^  Id.  ibid.  «  Id.  ibid.  p.  421. 

«5  Vid.  Macrpb.  Sat.  i.  xv.  p.  181.  Fest.  de  Sign.  Verb.  p.  196.  52.  Id.  cum  P.  Diacon. 
Epit.  V.  nouffi  p.  335.    Yarro  De  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  v.  p.  35. 5. 

<^  Solin.  Poljhist.  ubi  supr.  p.  4.  c.  Cicero  de  Leg.  lib.  ii.  xxviii.  448.  9.  Scalig,  ubi 
pupr.  p.  175. 178.  c. 

P  Solin.  Poljhist.  ibid.  p.  5.  b.     Scalig.  ibid.  p.  238.  b. 
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mysterious  silence.*^  The  public  year  which  they  ostensibly  employed^ 
and  which,  as  in  civil  use,  it  became  useless  to  mis-state»  and  impossible 
to  conceal,  was  fixed  in  round  numbers  at  360  djiys.^  But  from  this  year, 
they  professed  occasionally  to  withdraw  some  daysj  as  inauspicious,  and 
occasionally  to  intercalate  it  with  a  month,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons.^  As  a  year  of  such  a  length  is  a  convenient 
^gaxi  between  the  solar  revolution  of  365|  and  the  lunar  of  354^  days,  it 
was  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  their  pious  fraud ;  ^  since  a  little 
artifice  in  its  employment  enabled  them  to  conceal  the  secret  of  their 
equations  from  the  uninitiated  vulgar.  But  besides  this  public  year,  they 
possessed  one  which  was  apocryphal;  and  which  the  common  consent 
of  chronologists,**  from  Scaliger  to  Des-Vignolles,  acknowledges  as  having 
been  not  specifically  different  from  the  Julian  or  bissextile.  The  identity 
of  its  nature  with  the  civil  year  which  is  now  generally  received  did  not 
escape  the  sagacity  of  that  great  genius,  who  has  ventured  to  point  out  the 
place  of  the  intercalation  employed  by  the  Greeks ;  *^  that  used  by  the 
Romans,  on  its  republication  by  Caesar,  being  apparent  in  its  name,  as 
derived  from  the  intercalary  day,  bis  sextus  Martii  Calendarum.  That  in 
this  statement  we  have  the  true  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  acquire  the 
just  length,  of  the  secret  pontifical  year,  is  obvious,  from  the  accounts 
transmitted  by  antiquity  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  divulged  by 
Cn.  Flavins  ;  ^  conformably  to  whose  disclosure  of  its  nature,  the  Calendar 


^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  ii.  p.  180.  c.     Dodw.  ubi  supr.  p.  468.  469.     Bes-YigDolleg  nbi  supr. 
torn.  ii.  p.  703.  706.   conf.  infr.  n.  32. 

^  Vid.  Allin,  Diss,  on  Anc.  Year  p.  144.      Des-VignoIIes  Dissert,   de  L'Ann.  Anc. 
torn.  ii.  p.  613.    Conf.  Scalig.  ubi  supr.  lib.  i.  p.  24.  b.    Dodw.  ubi  supr.  Diss.  i.  xiv.  p.  21. 

^  Scalig.  ibid.  p.  26.  b.     Dodw.  ibid.  Diss.  i.  xxix.  p.  41.   conf.  Tab.  Attic,  p.  714. 

^  Dodw.  ibid.  Diss.  i.  xiv.  p.  22.     Des-Vignolles  ubi  supr.  p.  613. 

^  Scalig.  ubi  supr.  p.  178.  "  Sane  et  anno  solis  dies  365  [Grseci]  attribuebant,  et,  quarto 
quoque  anno  exacto,  diem  intei^alabant  post  366  illos  dies  :  eumque  observabant  HierophatUa 
AtkeniSj  Pontifices  Romania  eodem  anno,  quo  Merkedonius  23  dierum  intercalabatnr,  ante  tut* 
Inmt  anmi  primi  Ofympiadis.^*  Conf.  ibid.  lib.  iii.  p.  197.  a.  et  supr.  n.  26.  This  period  is 
admitted  hj  Dodwell  to  be  the  oldest  Cycle,  though  he  lowers  its  origin  to  the  times  of 
Thales ;  Ibid.  Diss.  iii.  xxi.  p.  164.  The  later  Greeks  however  traced  it  to  the  times  of  ^ 
Abraham :  vid.  Sjncel.  Chron.  p.  312.  c. 

»  Scalig.  ibid.  p.  179.  d.  180.  b.  183.  a. 

^  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  xiv.  p.  178.    Valer.  Max.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.    Cicer.  Orat.  pro 
Mursen.  xxiii.  cap.  xxv.  p.  478.  f. 
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was  reformed  by  J.  Caesar,  upon  principles,  from  which,  since  his  times, 
there  has  been  no  important  deviation.  Were  not  the  external  evidence  on 
this  subject  decisive,^'  it  would  admit  of  plenary  confirmation  from  the 
olympiad  and  lustrum,  to  which  I  formerly  alluded ;  and  might  be  inter- 
nally demonstrated  from  the  earliest  lunar  cycles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  great  year  of  the  Chaldees  and  Egyptians.  For  all  those 
periods  were  obviously  equated,  not  strictly  to  the  length  of  the  natural  or 
tropical  year,  but  accurately  to  one  which  was  identical  with  the  bissextile 
or  leap-year.** 

Before  these  considerations,  it  may  be  now  summarily  observed,  some  of 
the  objections  vanish,  by  which  the  contradictions  objected  to  chronologists 
have  been  not  a  little  aggravated ;  and  by  which  the  object  proposed  in  the 
present  investigation  is  liable  to  be  impeded.  We  hence  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  futility  of  the  exceptions  raised  by  Petavius  and  Dodwell  to  the 
theory  of  Scaliger  on  the  nature  of  the  Greek  year,  as  properly  solar  or 
lunar.^  The  insufficiency  imputed  by  Noris  and  Dodwell  to  the  course 
adopted  by  Ussher  in  the  explanation  of  the  Asiatic  yearj^  proves,  under  the 
same  considerations,  to  be  groundless  and  nugatory.  The  necessity  of  a 
particular  refutation  of  the  learned  authors  of  the  dissertations  on  the 
Ancient  Year,^  who  have  respectively  labored  to  reduce  it  to  360  days. 


'^  Conf.  supr.  d.32. 

^  Scalig.  ubi  supr.  lib.  ii.  p.  178.  c.  The  ancients  describe  the  Julian  form  of  year  as 
equally  observed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  Censorin.  ubi  supr.  ^^  Postea  cognito  errore, 
hoc  tempus  [rpciyrepi^a]  duplicarunt,  et  rerpaip-ep^ia  fecerunt.  Sed  earn,  quod  quinto  quoque 
anno  redibat,  Tretrof^ep/da  nominabant.  Qui  Annus  Magnus  ex  quadriennio  commodior 
visus  est :  ut  annus  solis  constaret  ex  diebus  365  et  diei  parte  circiter  quarta,  quae  unum  in 
quadriennio  diem  conficeret.  Quare  agon  et  in  Elide  Jovi  Olympo  et  Ronue  CapitoUno,  quinto 
quoque  anno  redeunte,  celebratur."  After  describing  several  different  kinds  of  Cycles,  or 
Great  Years,  he  observes ;  ibid*  ^^  Sed  horum  omnium  irevranrtipibat  maxime  notandis  tem- 
poribus  Grseci  observant,  id  est,  quatemi!^m  annorum  circuitus  quas  vocant  Olympiads  .... 
Idem  tempus  Anni  Magni  Romanis  fuit,  quod  Lustrum  appellabant :  ita  quidem  a  Servio 
TuUio  institutum,  ut  quinto  quoque  anno  censu  civium  habito  lustrum  conderetur ;  sed  non 
ita  a  posteris  servatum." 

^  Yid.  Petav.  Doctr.  Temp.  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  v.  Append,  ad  Uranol.  lib.  tv.  cap.  1.  seq. 
Dodw.  ubi  supr.  Diss.  i.  vii.  p.  11.  seq.     Corsin.  Fast.  Attic.  Diss.  it.  v.  p.  58.  vi.  p.  59. 

3^  Dodw.  ubi  supr.  Diss.  ix.  x.  p.  380.     Noris  de  Ann.  Maced.  p.  5.  d. 

^7  Allin  et  Des-VignoUes,  uti  supr.  p.  8.  n  27. 
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becomes  from  the  same  considerations  wholly  inexpedient ;  although  an 
imposing  speciousness  of  argument,  and  an  accumulation  of  learned  autho- 
rity have  occasioned  the  insertion  of  Allin's  essay  in  the  ingenious 
"  Theory  '*  of  Whiston,^  and  the  incorporation  of  Des-Vignolles'  treatise 
in  the  volume  of  posthumous  Chronology,^  published  under  the  name  of 
the  Benedictines.  By  those  who  have  learned  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  species  of  year  in  use  among  the  ancients ;  and  who  only  per- 
ceive^ what  a  casual  inspection  will  enable  them  to  discover,  that  the 
schemes  of  the  objectors  apply  merely  to  the  public  or  civil  year,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  private  and  sacred  year  remains  wholly  unaffected  by 
their  exceptions.  As  the  Secret  Year  however  formed  the  standard  by 
which  the  course  of  time  was  equated; — as  far  as  Chronology  is  engaged 
in  numbering  the  succession  of  years,  we  are  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  consideration  of  its  length  and  nature. 

As  we  are  necessitated  to  adopt  some  fixed  measure  of  time,  in  the  com- 
putations essential  to  an  investigation  like  the  present ;  these  preliminary 
observations  will  I  trust  suffice,  in  justification  of  that  standard  which  is 
employed  in  the  subjoined  essay.  Of  the  principal  elements  of  the  Julian 
Period,  which  is  chosen  for  this  purpose ;  they  seem  adequate,  not  merely 
to  evince  the  utility,  but  to  prove  the  antiquity.  As  a  grand  scale,  extend* 
ing  from  any  assumed  epoch  to  both  extremes  of  time,  as  well  the  ante- 
cedent as  the  subsequent ; — as  a  Great  Cycle,  which  unites  in  its  compo- 
sition the  elementary  periods,  of  which  astronomy  and  history  have  imme- 
morially  made  use,  it  is  fitted  to  every  exigency  of  the  computer.  Of  its 
efficiency,  it  is  indeed  a  sufficient  evidence  and  panegyric,  to  mention  the 
choice  made  of  it  by  Scaliger,  in  developing  the  science,  and  by  Ussher,  in 
arranging  the  incidents,  of  Chronology.  And  whatever  be  the  result  with 
which  its  present  application  is  attended,  it  affords  the  author  of  these 
remarks  no  small  earnest  of  success,  as  no  mean  recompense  of  his  exer* 
tions,  that  the  test  which  he  has  the  honor  to  propose  to  this  lettered 
Assembly,  for  extricating  the  science  which  they  called  into  existence  by 
their  creative  powers,  from  the  chaotic  confusion  into  which  it  has  been 
again  nearly  reduced  by  the  ill-meant  or  unlucky  efforts  of  their  oppugners, 


3«  Whist,  ubi  supr.  b.  ii.  hyp.  x.  p.  144. 

'9  L'Art.  de  Verif*  les  DateB,  torn.  i.  p.  69.  seq. 
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derives  its  strongest  confirmation  from  their  immortal  labors.  As  his 
inquiries  advance,  his  conviction  rises,  that  in  proportion  as  that  affected 
scepticism  which  is  no  less  fatal  than  ignorant  credulity  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  gives  place  to  an  enlightened  and  rational  conviction,  the  fame  of 
those  incomparable  works,  (in  which  literature  first  beheld  the  pure  science 
of  chronology  developed,  and  practically  applied,  with  a  felicitous  sagacity, 
and  a  solid  discernment,  perhaps  unexampled  and  certainly  unexcelled  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,)  will  continue  to  resume  their  pristine 
lustre. 

I.  Our  inquiries  being  directed^  from  the  discoveries  of  science,  to  the 
observances  of  religion,  for  the  highest  proofs  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
cycles ;  our  attention  is  necessarily  directed  to  those  times,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  earliest  historical  records.  In  the  numerous  instances  with 
which  they  present  us,  we  at  once  discover  the  foundation,  and  perceive 
the  insufficiency  of  the  objections  urged  against  their  antiquity,  by  the 
learned  writer  who  would  limit  the  origin  to  the  cultivation  of  astronomy. 
While  he  concedes,  that  the  term  cycle  was  equivalent  in  its  meaning  to 
the  phrase,  a  Great  Year;  in  confining  its  sense  to  the  equation  of  the 
solar  and  lunar  revolutions,^  he  narrows  his  principles  to  fit  them  for 
supporting  a  partial  conclusion.  Of  the  term  cycle,  in  so  limited  a  sense, 
it  may  be  readily  allowed,  the  origin  may  be  dated  from  the  advancement 
of  science.  But  in  subversion  of  an  application  of  the  term  so  unwar- 
rantable, it  is  sufficient  to  observe ;  that  by  ancient  writers  not  less  reputed 
for  their  skill  in  language  than  science,  the  word  cycle  is  not  merely  applied 
to  the  revolution  of  the  days  in  the  civil  month,  but  the  phrase  a  great  year 
is  extended  to  the  biennial  period,  with  the  revolution  of  which  one  of  the 
oldest  of  their  festivals  returned.**  And  these  instances  are  not  merely 
excluded  in  practice,  from  the  learned  writer's  investigations  of  the  ancient 
cycles ;  but  are  incompatible  with  the  theory,  on  which  he  undertakes  to 
explain  them,  as  confined  to  an  equation  of  the  solar  and  lunar  motions. 


*o  Dodw»  uti  8upr.  Dibb.  hi.  xxv.  p.  170. 

^1  Censorin.  iiti  snpr.  cap.  xviii.  '^Itaque  ftnnos  civiles  ita  stataemnt  at  interkalando 
facerent  altemos  12  mensium,  altemos  13 ;  utrumque  annum  Beparatim  vertentem,  jonctos 
Annum  Magnum  vocantes." 
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A  few  examples  will  however  suffice  to  free  the  question  from  the  limits 
within  which  it  is  thus  contracted ;  and  from  which  the  objections  to  which 
it  is  exposed  derive  an  apparent  strength  and  conclusiveness.  Censorinus, 
to  whom  we  owe  greater  obligations  for  information  on  this  subject,  than  to 
all  antiquity,  observes,  in  referring  to  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  Herodotus 
ascribes  the  invention  of  cycles  :  **  "  Ad  ^gyptiorum  vero  Magnum  Annum 
iuna  non  pertinet ;"  *^  and  in  describing  the  great  year  of  the  Chaldees,  who 
were  best  qualified  to  dispute  the  merit  of  the  invention  with  the  Egyptians, 
he  equally  declares:  ''non  ad  solis  lunaque  cursus,  sed  observationes  alias 
habent  accommodatum.''  ^  Servius  also,  whose  observations  on  this  subject 
prove  him  to  have  considered  it  with  no  inconsiderable  attention,  in  deli- 
vering himself  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whose  knowledge  respecting  it  was  derived  from  those  ancient  nations, 
expresses  himself  to  the  same  purpose.  In  describing  a  Great  Period,  of 
which  memorials  may  be  found  almost  among  all  mankind,  he  contra- 
distinguishes it  from  the  solar  and  lunar  year,  and  makes  it  essentially 
planetary.  After  alluding  to  the  tropical  year  he  adds, — '*  Mox  majore 
cura  Magnum  Annum  esse  voluerunt,  omnibus  planetis  in  eundem  recurren- 
tibus  locum,"  directly  subjoining,  ''  ilium  Planetarium,  de  quo  varia 
dicuntur  et  a  Metone,  et  ab  Eudoxo,  et  a  PtolemaBO,  et  ab  ipso  Tullio."*^ 

As,  from  this  Great  Planetary  Year  we  justify  the  extension  of  the  term, 
we  may  commence  from  it  our  investigation  into  the  antiquity  of  cycles. 
When  it  is  divested  of  its  astrological  characters,  of  which  an  account  will 
be  rendered,  in  inquiring  into  the  proficiency  of  the  Chaldees  in  the 
doctrine  of  those  revolutions  by  which  they  were  measured;  it  may  be 
resolved  into  a  purely  sabbatical  period,  which  sufficiently  establishes  its 
remote  antiquity,  in  its  relation  to  the  patriarchal  ages.  For  of  all 
historical  records,  which  pretend  to  a  high  original  and  are  susceptible  of 
chronological  illustration,  the  annals  of  those  times  have  the  highest  claims 
to  our  regard,  as  being  not  less  authentic  than  ancient. 

1.  In  the  tradition  which  has  been  preserved  of  this  Great  Year,  its 
origin  is  traced  to  the  earliest  period  of  history.  By  Josephus,  in  whose 
writings  much  of  the  hereditary  information  of  a  people  remarkable  for 


*«  Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  ♦'  Censorin.  ubi  supr.  cap.  xviii,  ♦*  Id.  ibid. 

«  SeiT.  in  Virg.  iEneid.  iii.  284.  p.  703.  c. 
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their  traditional  knowledge  is  preserved,  it  is  deduced  from  the  times  of 
our  first  parent.^  In  his  assertion  of  its  high  antiquity  the  Jewish  anti- 
quary is  borne  out,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  as  well  of 
the  eastern  as  the  western  world.^^  In  support  of  a  tradition  thus  remote, 
some  memorials  of  which  have  passed  to  all  mankind,  evidence  has  been 
not  merely  deduced  from  the  Jewish  paraphrasts,  and  the  Christian  fathers, 
but  authority  produced  from  the  prophetical  and  apostolical  writers.^  It 
would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  this 
tradition ;  it  is  now  particularly  noticed  as  constituting  the  external  evi- 
dence of  a  remarkable  epoch,  which,  though  of  a  date  so  remote  as  the 
two  hundred  and  seventy-first  year  of  the  world,  merits  attention  by  its 
internal  characters.  For  this  extraordinary  epoch,  when  computed  from  the 
time  of  the  creation,  as  fixed  by  the  sagacious  Kepler,  affords  a  clue  to  the 
perplexities  by  which  chronologists  have  been  not  a  little  embarrassed.  If 
the  origin  of  the  world  be  placed,  as  that  great  astronomer  has  determined, 
4000  years  before  the  true  christian  era;  the  date  A.  M.  271,  computed 
from  that  time,  forms  an  epoch,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  most  ancient 
cycles  may  be  found,  from  whence  a  solution  may  be  derived  of  the 
difficulties,  which  impart  its  uncertainty  to  the  science. 

1.  In  reducing  this  epoch  to  the  Julian  Period,  which  has  been  proposed 
as  the  measure  of  time  in  this  investigation,  and  from  its  reduction  to  which 
its  connexion  with  any  relative  cycle  may  be  determined,  the  coincident 
year  might  be  at  once  adopted  from  Ussher ;  as  in  his  chronological  system 
the  antecedent  conditions  are  observed,  four  thousand  years  being  com* 
puted  by  him  between  the  creation  and  the  nativity,  and  every  date 
in  it  expressed  by  its  equivalent  in  that  period.  As  constant  occasion  will 
occur  for  referring  to  his  immortal  work,  it  seems  expedient  to  establish  on 
general  principles,  the  method  by  which  his  dates  have  been  reduced  to 
that  standard.  The  grounds  of  this  reduction  are  laid  in  the  identity  of  the 
first  year  of  the  vulgar  christian  era  with  the  year  of  the  J.  P.  4714  ;  which 


*6  Vid.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  §  3.  Syncel.  Chronog.  p.  10.  a.  ed.  Ooar. 
C^dren.  Conipend,  Hist.  p.  8.  d.  9.  b.  ed.  Xjland. 

47  Vid.  S3mcel.  ubi  snpr.  p.  40.  b.  Joseph,  contr.  Appion.  lib.  i.  p.  1336.  Conf.  Marsh, 
ubi  supr.  Seec.  i.  p.  39. 

«  Vid.  Burnet,  Sacr.  Theor.  b.  iii.  ch.  iii.  iv.  v.  p.  19.  seq. 
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is  fixed  by  the  universal  consent  of  chronologists/^  This  date  it  is  now 
almost  as  generally  admitted,  is  anticipated  by  the  true  epoch,  just  four 
years  ;  ^  this  point  may  be  however  assumed,  as  by  the  employment  of  a 
particular  cycle,  originally  suggested  by  Scaliger  and  applied  by  Petavius, 
it  is  reducible  to  a  demonstration.^^  If  the  two  sums  4000+4  are  sub* 
ducted  from  the  common  basis  of  the  J.  P.  4714;  the  remainder,  J.  P.  710, 
will  coincide  with  the  date  A.  M .  1,  which  has  been  determined  by  Kepler, 
and  adopted  by  Ussher.^  To  reduce  this  principle  to  a  general  form ;  as 
the  years  numbered  under  those  different  denominations  J.  P.  and  A.  M. 
form  two  arithmetical  series,  progressive  by  quantities  of  the  same  dimen- 
sion; the  difference  710,  when  subducted  from  any  assumed  date  of  the 
former,  will  leave  a  remainder  expressing  the  correspondent  year  of  the 
World ;  and  conversely,  when  added  in  like  manner  to  any  given  date  of 
the  latter  will  equally  express  the  coincident  year  of  the  Julian  Period.  If 
the  primitive  epoch  A.  M.  271,  which  has  been  already  offered  on  the 
testimony  of  antiquity,  is  increased  by  this  difference ;  the  year  of  the 
J.  P.  981,  to  which  it  is  reduced,  will  form  an  elementary  date,  from 
whence  the  principal  cycles  may  be  deduced,  however  independently  we 
may  conceive  them  formed,  and  by  whatever  modes  of  computation. 

The  primitive  epoch  A.  M .  271,  which  is  offered  as  a  key  to  the  ancient 
chronology,  being  reduced  to  the  Julian  Period ;  its  chronological  cha- 
racters are  at  once  determinable,  by  the  simple  artifice,  by  which  that 
great  cycle  is  reduced  to  its  original  elements/^  The  characters  which 
result  from  submitting  it  to  this  process,  as  commonly  expressed,  are 
GF.  Ol.  D  12.  Ind.  6;  which  in  the  comparative  Tables  of  the  Julian 
Cycles,  drawn  up  by  the  Benedictines,  are  accordingly  annexed  to  the  year 
of  the  J.  P.  981.^  And  of  the  elements  to  which  it  is  thus  reduced,  it  is 
in  the  first  place  observable,  that  while  the  solar  and  bissextile  cycles  into 


^  Kepler,  de  Ann.  Nat.  Chr.  p.  25.  d.  Eclog.  Chron.  p.  105.  Tab.  Rhudolp. 
cap.  yiii.  p.  51. 

*>  Vid.  Kepler,  uti  «upr.  Uaser.  Pnef.  in  Anna!,  p.  [vii.]  Whist.  Theor.  b.  ii.  p.  264. 
Petav.  Rat.  Temp.  P.  ii.  lib.  iv.  i.  p.  215. 

^*  Vid.  Petav.  Doctr.  Temp.  lib.  xii.  cap.  vii.  p.  417. 

*«  Vid.  supr.  n.  50. 

^5  Vid.  Petav.  Rat.  Temp.  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  12. 

^  L'Art  de  Vdrif.  les  Dates,  tom.  i.  p.  10. 
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which  it  is  resolved  may  be  regularly  deduced  from  this  date,  as  having 
their  first  year  coincident  with  it ;  neither  the  lunar  nor  indiction  can  be 
derived  from  such  a  source,  as  they  are  respectively  antedated  to  its  com- 
mencement. Even  thus  far  this  extraordinary  epoch  gives  evidence  of  its 
origin ;  as  it  not  only  embraces  those  cycles  which  are  of  acknowledged 
antiquity,  but  rejects  those,  from  its  composition,  which  are  of  modem 
invention. 

But  another  more  apposite  quality  of  this  primitive  epoch  exists  in  its 
sabbatical  character,  which  admits  of  establishment  from  a  basis,  which,  no 
less  than  that  of  the  Julian  Period,  rests  upon  the  common  consent  of 
chronologists.^  Although  differences  are  entertained,  as  to  the  precise 
epoch  of  the  cycle  by  which  the  years  observed  by  the  Jews  as  sabbatical 
may  be  determined ;  it  is  admitted  by  the  common  suffrage,  that  the  year 
of  the  J.  P.  3270  possessed  that  character ;  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
cycle  commencing  from  the  autumn  of  that  year,  which  was  of  course 
sabbatical  from  the  autumn  preceding.  Notwithstanding  the  differences  on 
which  Scaliger  and  Petavius,  Ussher  and  Cappel  appear  to  be  irrecon- 
cilably opposed,  they  generally  agree  in  acknowledging  this  year,  as  the 
first  observed  by  the  Israelites,  in  their  settlement  in  Canaan.^  And 
although  Des-VignoUes,  with  his  disciples,  the  Benedictines,  in  antedating 
the  Exod  above  a  century  and  a  half,  throw  back  the  epoch  of  that  cycle 
so  many  years;  they  however  admit  this  basis,  as  determined  by  other 
chronologists,  to  be  notwithstanding  sabbatical.^  Now  if  the  primitive 
epoch  J.  P.  981  be  subducted  from  the  year  of  the  J.  P.  3270,  the 
character  of   which  remains    thus  far  undisputed,   and    the    difference. 


^  Petav.  Rat.  Temp.  P.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  p.  103. 

'^  Scalig.  ut  supr.  lib.  v.  p.  375.  d.  Usser.  Annal.  p.  40.  ad  A.  J.  P.  3269.  Helvic. 
Tab.  Chron.  p.  26.  a.  Calvis.  Isagog.  Chron.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  155.  Chron.  ad  A.  M.  2499. 
Bailii  Op.  Chron.  Hist  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  p.  44.  L.  Cappel  Chron.  Sacr.  tab.  vi.  et  prob.  p.  9. 
SimBon.  Chron.  CatHol.  P.  ii.  p.  4.  Petavius,  from  lengthening  the  time  of  the  Jndges, 
throws  back  the  first  sabbatical  year  five  cycles,  to  J.  P.  8234.  Bat.  Temp.  ibid.  p.  105 : 
bat  by  his  own  rule  be  makes  the  year  J.  P.  3270  sabbatical,  from  the  preceding  autumn  c 
Ibid. 

w  Des-Vign.  Chron.  liv.  in.  ch.  ii.  p.  734.  L*Art  de  V^rif.  les  Dates.  Tab.  Chron.  p.  26. 
J.  P.  3270.  conf.  p.  25.  n.  In  the  computation  of  the  last-cited  chronologists,  the  first 
sabbatical  year  is  antedated  25  cycles :  but  J.  P.  9270  is  admitted  to  be  sabbatical. 
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amounting  to  2289  years,  be  divided  by  seven,  by  which  it  will  be  in  effect 
dijstributed  into  sabbatical  periods,  the  quotient  expressing  the  number  of 
those  cycles  leaves  no  remainder.  It  follows  from  the  nature  of  an  arith- 
metical progression,  that  the  two  dates  which  are  separated  by  this  series 
of  cycles,  must  be  of  the  same  character;  and  as  the  year  of  the  J.  P. 
3270  is  the  first  year  of  a  sabbatical  cycle,  so  must  the  year  of  the  J.  P. 
981.  In  this  remarkable  date  we  consequently  find  every  element  which 
could  qualify  it  for  becoming  the  epoch  of  those  sept^nial  periods ;  as 
every  subsequent  cycle  may  be  derived  from  it,  as  a  common  source,  by 
the  constant  addition  of  seven  or  its  multiples. 

As  the  chronological  characters  which  belong  to  this  primitive  epoch, 
A.  M.  271.  J.  P.  981.  may  be  thus  expressed,  Sab.  Cyc.  1.  Sol.  Cyc.  1. 
Bis.  Cyc.  1.  it  is  evident  at  sight,  that  they  are  such  as  must  essentially 
belong  to  the  elementary  date,  from  which  those  cycles  may  be  conceived 
to  have  respectively  descended.  This  is  at  once  apparent  in  the  coinci- 
dence of  this  epoch  with  the  first  years  of  each  of  those  periods.  Whether 
we  regard  them  as  derived  progressively  from  some  common  date,  or 
consider  this  epoch  as  fixed  by  a  proleptical  computation  ;  every  sabbatical 
solar  and  bissextile  cycle  is  deducible  from  it,  as  its  original.  The  im- 
portant consequences  resulting  from  these  characters,  we  shall '  better 
appreciate  as  this  system  is  more  fully  developed  ;  when  we  have  occasion 
to  reduce  the  Julian  Period  to  its  first  principles ;  to  investigate  the  source 
and  trace  the  dependence  of  each  of  the  cycles  which  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition. By  two  circumstances,  however,  its  character  is  so  much  raised, 
that  they  commend  themselves  to  our  immediate  notice.  While  the  epoch, 
to  which  I  would  assign  so  remote  an  antiquity,  has  come  to  us  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  founded  a  chronology  on  their  verna- 
cular versiop  of  Scripture ;  when  it  is  reduced  to  their  chronological 
system,  it  relinquishes  all  those  elementary  characters  which  belong  to 
it  in  the  scheme  deduced  from  the  original  Hebrew.  And  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  epoch  of  a  purely  factitious  period,  which  has  been 
devised  by  the  Talmudists,  and  is  still  used  by  the  Jews,  in  numbering 
the  years  of  the  world ;  it  is  found  inherently  to  possess  every  advantage 
which  that  period  has  inherited  from  being  of  an  arbitrary  and  artificial 
contrivance. 

Syncellus,  who  has  preserved  the  remarkable  epoch  A.  M.  271,  and  who 

VOL,  in.    PART   I.  c 
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follows  the  system  of  the  Greek  chronology,  as  digested  by  the  learned 
Egyptians,  Anianus  and  Pandorus ;  *  numbers  5500  years  from  the  creation 
to  the  nativity.  In  the  system  of  these  ancient  chronologists,  he  informs 
us,  this  period  was  distributed  into  cycles  consisting  of  532  years ;  eleven 
of  which  and  180  years  had  elapsed,  in  that  space  of  time,  according  to  the 
more  accurate  computation  of  Anianus.*^  As  the  number  271  expresses,  of 
course,  the  year  of  his  first  cycle  as  well  as  that  of  the  world ;  and  as  it  is 
obvious  the  great  periods  of  this  chronology  were  formed  from  the  product 
of  the  solar  cycle  of  28  years  into  that  of  the  lunar  of  19  ;  on  reducing  the 
epoch  271  to  its  elements,  by  dividing  it  with  these  numbers,  it  furnishes 
the  characters  E.  o  19.  D5.  But  this  year  is  obviously  not  elementary, 
and  can  form  no  epoch  of  the  bissextile  solar  or  lunar  cycle :  nor  can  it,  in 
the  system  of  these  chronologists,  form  the  element  of  a  sabbatical  period. 
The  first  year  of  Joshua,  according  to  Syncellus,  is  dated  A.  M.  3857 ;  ^ 
and  as  the  first  sabbatical  year,  on  the  highest  authority,  coincided  with  the 
seventh  year  of  his  government,  it  must  be  accordingly  identified  in  the 
system  of  that  chronologist  with  A.  M.  3863.  If  we  could  admit  that  this 
year  was  sabbatical,  from  which  it  happens  to  be  distant  precisely  a  year ; 
yet  as  the  difference  of  3592  years,  by  which  those  dates  are  separated, 
when  divided  by  seven,  leaves  a  remainder,  the  earlier  epoch  is  necessarily, 
void  of  that  character.  As  the  system  of  Syncellus  derives  no  apparent 
advantage  from  the  remarkable  date  of  which  he  preserves  the  tradition ; 
all  suspicion  must  be  removed,  that  it  has  been  fabricated  to  serve  a  private 
or  sinister  end.  And  as  he  refers,  in  bringing  it  forward,  to  some  app- 
cryphal  writers,  who  have  rescued  many  interesting  facts  of  primitive 
history  from  oblivion ;  there  can  be  no  just  ground  of  distrust,  that  from 
that  source  it  has  been  transferred  to  his  invaluable  collections. 

Nor  is  this  radical  epoch  distinguished  more  by  a  superiority  in  its 
characters  to  that  which  is  deducible  from  the  chronological  scheme  of  the 
Greeks ;  than  by  a  participation  in  the  advantages  which  the  artificial  era 
employed  by  the  Jews  derives  from  its  contrivers.  The  epoch  of  the  Tal- 
mudical  Period,  as  reduced  to  the  Julian  Period,  by  Scaliger,^^  and  a  host  of 

^  Syncel.  ubi  supr.  p.  815.  b.  conf.  p.  34.  a.     Scalig.  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  vii.  p.  758.  c. 
^  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  315.  c.  d. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  143.  b.  150.  c.    conf.  Des-Yignolles,  ubi  supr.  p.  723. 
^1  Scalig.  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  iv.  p.  279.  a.  vii.  p.  652.  d.     Calvis.  ubi  supr.  cap.  xii. 
p.  113.     Helvic.  ubi  supr.  p.  1.  b.     Des-Vignolles,  ubi  supr.  p.  788. 
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later  chronologists,  is  identified  with  the  year  953  of  that  Period.  And 
this  date,  it  is  observable,  is  separated  from  that  of  the  epoch  981,  precisely 
an  ordinary  solar  cycle  of  28  years.  Now  as  this  period,  in  being  formed  of 
the  product  of  the  bissextile  and  sabbatical  cycles,  always  recommences, 
not  merely  with  the  same  year,  but  the  same  day  of  the  week ;  the  two 
dates  J.  P.  953  and  981  necessarily  possess  the  same  chronological  cha- 
racters. But  the  superiority  of  that  preserved  by  Syncellus  to  that  devised 
by  the  Talmudists,  decidedly  appears  in  the  relation  which  they  respec- 
tively bear  to  the  epoch  of  the  creation.  For  as  identified  in  the  one  with 
A.  M.  271 »  it  is  accurately  determined ;  and  as  confounded  in  the  other 
with  A.  M.  ],  it  is  erroneously  dated  precisely  243  years.^^ 

Froni  the  relative  estimate  of  this  date,  in  the  systems  of  the  Jews  and  Hel- 
lenists, it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  extend  the  comparison  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Samaritans ;  whose  scriptural  dates  have  created  a  new  schism  in 
chronology,  though  it  has  not  found  many  proselytes  among  the  learned. 
As  the  most  able  of  the  adherents  of  this  sect,  in  numbering  4305  years 
from  the  creation  to  the  christian  era,^^  identify  the  epoch  of  their  chrono- 
logy with  the  year  of  the  J.  P.  409  :  the  year  of  the  world  271  coincides, 
in  this  system,  with  the  year  679  of  the  same  period.  As  the  characters  of 
this  date  are  F.  o  7.  })  15,  it  is  obviously  incapable  of  becoming  the  epoch 
of  a  solar  or  bissextile  cycle.  And  though  it  happens  to  coincide  with  the 
first  year  of  a  sabbatical  period ;  yet  as  the  Samaritans  differ  from  the  Jews 
precisely  three  years,^  in  determining  the  commencement  of  the  septennial 
period ;  it  is  necessarily  disqualified  for  forming  the  epoch  of  any  such 
cycle,  in  their  scheme  of  chronology.  While  it  is  thus  destitute  of  those 
characters  which  are  calculated  to  render  it  an  elementary  date ;  it  falls 


^  The  Jewish  epoch  of  the  Creation  is  identified  by  Scaliger  with  the  autumn  of  J.  P. 
953 :  Emend.  Temp,  ubi  supr.  279.  If  the  true  epoch,  as  fixed  bj  Ussher  after  Kepler, 
(vid.  supr.  p.  15.  n.  52.)  in  J.  P.  710,  be  subducted  from  it,  the  remainder,  amounting  to 
243  years,  will  express  the  error  in  the  Jewish  computation. 

^  Univ.  Hist.  Prsef.  vol.  i.  p.  Ixvi.  com  p.  p.  Ixii.  Ixviii.  The  Samaritans  of  the  present 
times  follow  a  different  computation,  according  to  which  the  epoch  of  the  Creation  is  iden- 
tified with  the  year  B.  C.  4425.  yid.  Basn.  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom,  ii.  Supplem.  p.  1117.  the 
foundation  of  which  synchronism  may  be  seen  in  Univ.  Hist.  Prsef.  p.  bdi.  Ixiii.  As  this 
epoch  coincides  with  J.  P.  289,  the  year  A.  M.  271,  computed  from  it,  agrees  with  J.  P. 
559 :  having  the  characters,  B.  O  27,  and  consequently  not  bissextile, 

^  Scalig.  ubi  sopr.  lib,  v.  p.  376.  a. 
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into  an  equal  though  opposite  error  with  that  objected  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Jews,  as  antedating  the  creation  at  least  300  years  to  the  proper  epoch. 

2.  We  have  been  directed  from  the  science  to  the  religion  of  the  primi- 
tive ages,  for  the  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  their  cycles;  to  the  same 
source  we  must  turn  our  attention,  for  the  grounds  of  their  application  to  the 
purposes  of  chronology.  The  radical  epoch,  J,  P.  981,  which  has  been 
offered  as  a  key  to  the  difficulties  that  embarrass  this  science,  it  has  been 
hithefto  my  object  to  rest  upon  its  internal  merits.  In  the  external  evi- 
dence by  which  this  remarkable  date  is  attested,  we  find  it  connected  with 
a  tenet  respecting  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  which  was  believed  to  be 
subject  to  a  periodical  destruction  and  renovation.^  As  from  the  first  a 
cycle  had  been  instituted  in  the  weekly  return  of  the  sabbath  to  comme- 
morate its  original ;  the  connexion  of  the  primitive  history  of  mankind  with 
those  revolving  periods,  had  been  established  from  the  commencement  of 
time,  the  course  of  which  it  served  to  measure.  From  the  connexion  which 
existed  thus  early,  and  the  observance  of  those  periods  in  the  progress  of 
years,  the  vain  conception  was  formed  of  ascertaining  the  great  consumma- 
tion by  the  phenomena  of  nature  ;  ^  in  the  vicissitudes  of  which  the  decline 
and  restoration  of  the  world  appeared  to  be  imaged.  Partly  in  the  contra- 
vention of  the  errors  to  which  these  essays  gave  rise,  and  partly  in  the 
developement  of  the  great  scheme  of  which  the  sabbath  was  originally 
typical,  this  system  was  extended  from  the  revolutions  of  the  natural  to 
those  of  the  political  world.^  In  the  predictions  of  the  decline  and  muta-> 
tion  of  empires  which  were  contained  in  the  Jewish  writings,  and  generally 
measured  by  sabbatical  periods,  the  pagans  naturally  felt  interested,  as 
prognostications  of  their  future  glory,  and  allowed  them  gradually  to 
incorporate  themselves  with  their  national  superstitions.^  By  the  silent 
operation  of  these  causes,  which  receive  a  direct  exemplification  in  the 
Sibylline  prophecies,^  and  of  the  truth  of  which  irresistible  evidence  arises 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  that  connexion  has  grown  between  the 
lapse  of  some  remarkable  cycles,  and  the  recurrence  of  memorable  epochs, 
which  qualifies  those  periods,  from  the  certainty  with  which  their  cha- 
racters may  be  ascertained,  to  become  a  great  chronological  instrument,  in 
determining  the  precise  time  when  they  occurred. 

^  Vid.  Burnet  ut  sapr.  p.  14.  n.  48.  ^  Vid.  Assyr.  Expect,  of  a  Gr.  Deliv.  p.  202. 

^7  Lactant.  Div.  Instit.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xv.  ^  Id.  ibid.  ^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  xviii. 
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Id  entering  upon  the  practical  illustration  of  these  observations,  the 
sabbatical  cycle,  from  what  has  beeti  already  intimated,  appears  entitled  to 
our  first  regard.  The  high  attestation  of  its  antiquity,  which  we  receive 
from  the  earliest  authenticated  history,  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the 
internal  construction  of  the  oldest  cycles ;  into  the  composition  of  which  it 
enters,  as  an  elementary  and  integral  part.  Though  the  employment  of 
this  period,  from  the  date  of  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  the  festivals  of 
which  were  regulated  according  to  its  revolutions,  is  not  to  be  disputed ; 
doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  its  observance  should  be  extended  to 
a  time  more  remote,  and  referred  to  the  patriarchal  ages.  The  pre- 
sumptions are  however  infinitely  stronger  that  have  been  urged  in  support 
of  the  affirmative  than  of  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  The  learned 
author  of  **  The  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  by  whom  its  antiquity  has  been 
chiefly  impugned,^^  sufficiently  betrays  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  in  the 
expedients  to  which  he  is  driven  in  maintaining  his  point ;  as  it  reduces 
him,  in  asserting  it,  to  the  sad  dilemma  of  having  to  explain  into  mere 
typical  shadows,  the  history  of  the  creation  and  fall,  in  which  the  insti- 
tution of  the  sabbath  is  recorded.^^  By  his  philosophical  opponent  two 
positions  are  advanced,  by  which  it  appears  to  me,  the  controversy  is 
decided.^^  On  any  other  assumption,  than  that  of  its  positive  observance 
from  the  first,  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  some  anomalies 
in  the  Jewish  mode  of  computing  time ;  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  that 
of  the  sabbath  itself  as  well  as  of  the  civil  and  sabbatical  year,  being 
reckoned  from  evening :  of  which  observance  the  cause  is  obvious  and 
natural,  if  that  method  of  computing,  which  began  at  the  creation,  was 
preserved  by  succeeding  generations.^^  But  from  the  principle  which  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest,  in  the  ancient  cycles,  for  adjusting  the  differences 
of  chronologists,  this  difficulty  receives  a  satisfactory  solution. 

In  the  endeavours  which  have  been  used,  to  trace  the  sabbatical  system, 
in  the  observances  of  the  primitive  ages,  a  distinction  appears  to  be  over- 
looked, which  has  frustrated  the  enquirer  in  the  object  of  his  researches. 
In  the  special  providence  by  which  those  early  times  were  distinguished,  a 


70  Burnet,  Append.  Archeeol.  Ep.  ii.  p.  407. 

7'  Id.  ibid.  p.  511.   conf.  Archseol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  p.  383. 

72  Whist.  Theor.  b.  ii.  hyp.  v.  cor.  1.  p.  122.    Prelim.  Disc.  p.  78. 

T»  Id.  ibid. 
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» 
difference  plainly  exists  in  the  methods  of  the  divine  dispensations.     When 

the  Almighty,  in  his  unsolicited  grace  or  mercy,  is  represented  as  revealing 
his  will  to  the  patriarchs ;  the  disclosure  is  made,  in  his  own  good  time, 
without  particular  regard  to  the  revolution  of  a  period,  or  return  of  a 
season.  But  when  his  creatures  are  described  as  offering  their  homage  in 
some  higher  act  of  religion ;  the  time  chosen  for  the  solemnity  is  found  on 
a  closer  inspection  to  be  the  return  of  a  sabbatical  year.  In  the  erection 
and  consecration  of  altars  to  the  divine  worship,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
succinctness  of  the  sacred  narrative,  were  objects  of  such  importance  as  to 
merit  specific  mention,  the  observation  receives  a  striking  exemplification. 
For  the  purpose  of  its  illustration,  the  subjoined  table  has  been  constructed, 
with  a  view  to  the  distinction  which  has  just  been  intimated ;  it  is  distri- 
buted into  two  parts,  each  of  which*  contains  six  instances  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents,  in  that  period  of  history  to  which  our  observations 
are  immediately  confined.  To  every  event  the  date  assigned  it  in  the  most 
highly  reputed  systems  of  chronology  has  been  annexed ;  that  the  principle 
may  be  practically  applied,  by  which  we  are  enabled  in  the  immense 
differences  that  set  them  at  variance,  to  identify  that  which  is  chrono- 
logically just. 

As  the  object  of  the  present  undertaking  differs  widely  from  that  of 
collecting  the  errors  of  those  who  have  cultivated  this  science,  with  the 
view  to  their  refutation ;  and  is  specifically  confined  to  the  object  of  apply- 
ing a  test,  for  eliciting,  among  various  contradictory  opinions,  that  which  is 
true ;  this  end  may  be  effectually  attained,  in  the  limited  induction  of 
authorities  on  which  the  experiment  is  made  in  the  following  tables.  As 
truth  is  single  and  exclusive  when  it  is  once  ascertained,  error  requires  not 
the  detection  of  the  touchstone,  but  reveals  itself,  in  its  deviation  from 
rectitude.  The  systems,  merely  of  the  great  masters  of  the  science,  have 
been  consequently  selected,  in  illustration  of  the  principle,  which  is  re- 
duced to  practice  in  the  course  of  this  investigation.  The  grand  views  and 
vast  erudition  of  Scaliger,  the  judgment,  precision  and  learning  of  Ussher, 
the  indefatigable  research  and  novel  conceptions  of  Des-Vignolles,  raising 
them  to  a  proud  eminence,  above  their  followers  or  competitors,  in  this 
department  of  literature;  claim  for  them  a  preference,  which  cannot  be 
censured  as  invidious  or  partial. 

In  distributing  the  annexed  dates  into  three  columns  under  the  names  of 
Scaliger,  Ussher,  and  the  Benedictines,   by  whom  the  system  of  Des-^ 
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VignoUes  has  been  carried  back  from  the  Exod  to  the  Creation/^  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  express  them  only  in  years  of  the  Julian  Period^  as  by 
a  simple  process  which  has  been  intimated,  they  may  be  resolved  into  any 
equivalent  date,  or  into  their  component  cycles.  Thus  by  subducting  710 
from  them  respectively,  they  are  at  once  reduced  to  the  year  of  the  World ; 
as  by  subducting  them  from  4714  they  are  reduced  to  the  year  before  the 
vulgar  era  of  Christ ;  these  being  the  years  of  that  period  which  coincide 
with  those  cardinal  epochs  of  the  ancient  chronology. 


Gk>d  translates  Enoch  ^^        .         .         .         . 
He  reveals  himself  to  Noah  ?<'... 
He  calls  and  gives  the  promise  to  Abram  77   . 
He  establishes  the  Covenant  of  Circumcision  78 
He  renews  the  promise  to  Isaac  79 
He  deputes  Moses  on  his  legation  ^ 


Sealiger 

Usslier 

Benedictines 

J.  P. 

J.  P. 

J.  P. 

1751 

1097 

736 

2300 

2245 

1286 

2787 

27d2 

2418 

2811 

2817 

2447 

2904 

2910 

2526 

3216 

3223 

3068 

7*  L'Art  de  V^rif.  les  Dates,  tom.  i.  p.  76.  seq. 

75  Vid.  Calvis.  Chron.  ad  A.  M.  987.  A.  C.  3961.  p.  3.  Usser.  Annal.  J.  P.  1751.  p.  3. 
L*Art  de  V^rif.  les  Dates,  an.  A.  J.  C.  3978.  voy.  A.  J.  C.  p.  85.  The  historical  apparatus 
to  the  chronological  system  of  Sealiger  having  been  compiled  by  his  disciple  Calvisius ;  the 
dates  of  the  annexed  table  are  generally  supplied  from  his  work.  As  he  follows  Sealiger,  in 
Canon.  Isag.  lib.  iii.  p.  280.  322.  computing  the  years  B.  C.  from  the  epoch  which  they 
severally  considered  the  true  year  of  the  Nativity,  identified  by  them  with  J.  P.  4712. 
0  10.  D  1.  vid.  Scalig.  nbi  supr.  Canon.  Isagog.  ii.  p.  121.  iii.  302.  Calvis.  Isag.  cap.  xlvi. 
p.  222 :  the  years  of  the  former  era,  in  their  scheme,  are  reduced  to  those  of  J.  P.  by  sub- 
ducting them  from  4712.  As  the  Benedictines  compute  the  years  B.  C.  from  the  vulgar 
epoch,  which  is  uniformly  identified  with  J.  P.  4714;  the  years  of  that  era,  in  their  scheme, 
as  well  as  that  of  Ussher,  are  reduced  to  the  J.  P.  by  subducting  them  from  4714. 

7«  Calvis.  ad  A.  M.  1536.  A.  C.  2412.  p.  4.  Usser.  ad  J.  P.  2245.  p.  3.  L'Art  de  V^rif. 
les  Dates,  A.  C.  3428.  The  last  date  is  found  by  taking  480  from  the  date  of  Noah's  birth, 
A.  J.  C.  3908,  as  fixed  by  the  Benedictines. 

77  Calvis.  A.  M.  2023.  A.  C.  1925.  p.  8.  Usser.  A.  M.  2083.  p.  6.  L'Art  de  V^rif. 
A.  J.  C.  2206.  p.  88. 

78  Calvis.  A.  M.  2047.  A.  C.  1901.  p.  8.   Usser.  A.  M.  2107.  p.  8.    L'Art  de  V^rif.  A.  J.  C. 

2267.  p.  89. 

79  Usser.  A.M.  2200.  p.  11.  The  correspondent  date  in  Calvisius  A.  M.  2140.  A.  C. 
1808,  is  found  by  adding  92  years  to  the  date  of  Isaac's  birth  A.  M.  2048;  A.  C.  1900. 
According  to  the  Benedictines,  it  is  found  by  taking  78  from  the  date  which  they  assign  to 
Isaac's  birth  A.  J.  C.  2266,  the  years  B.  C.  being  subtractive. 

m  Calvis.  A.  M.  2452.  A.  C.  1496.  p.  15.  Usser.  ad  A.  M.  2513.  p.  19.  L'Art  de 
V^rif.  A.  J.  C.  1646.  p.  93. 
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Scaliger  Ussher  BenedictiaeB 

1001  945          *  *  * 

2421  2367          1407 

2787  2794          2414 

2823  2843          2473 

2970  2976          2605 


Seth  and  his  posterity  invoke  God  ^a 
Noah  dedicates  an  altar  near  Ararat  ^^ 
*     Abram  dedicates  an  altar  at  Bethel  ^    . 
Isaac  bears  wood  for  his  altar  on  Moriah  ^ 
Jacob  dedicates  an  altar  at  Shechem  ^ 
The  Reubenites  raise  an  altar  beyond  Jordan  86      .    3270  3270  3116 

If  a  succession  of  sabbatical  cycles,  as  observed  by  the  Jews  on  entering 
Canaan,  be  conceived  to  extend  in  ascent  from  the  year  expressed  by  the 
last  date  J.  P.  3270,  to  the  time  of  the  creation  ;  the  character  of  each  year 
in  the  preceding  table  may  be  determined  by  the  simple  process  of  dividing, 
by  seven,  the  difference  between  it  and  either  of  the  dates  offered  as  the 
epoch  and  basis  of  the  series,*'  It  will  thus  be  apparent,  that  of  the  dates 
which  are  extracted  from  Ussher,  those  of  the  first  compartment  are 
uniformly  common  years,  and  those  of  the  second  uniformly  sabbatical.^ 

81  Calvis.  A.  M.  235.  A.  C.  3713.  p.  2.     Usser.  A.  M.  235.  p.  3. 

8«  Calvifl.  A.  M.  1657.  p.  5.     Usser.  A.  M.  1657,  p.  4. .  L'Art  de  V^rif.  A.  J.  C.  3307. 
p.  87. 

83  Calvis.  A.  C.  1925.  p.  8.     Usser.  A.  C.  1921.  p.  7.     UArt  de  V^rif.  les  Dates, 

A.  J.  C.  2290.  p.  88. 

84  Calvis,  A.  C.  1889.  p.  8,    Usser.  A.  C.  1871.  p.  10.     L'Art  de  V^rif.  A.  J.  C.  2241. 
p.  90. 

85  Calvis.  A.  C.  1742.  p.  11.     Usser.  A.  C.  1738.  p.  13.     L'Art  de  V^rif.  A.  J.  C.  2109. 
or  2108.  p.  91. 

86  Calvis.  A.  C.  1442.  p.  17.     Usser.  A.  C.  1444.  p.  41.     L'Art  de  V6rif.  A.  C.  1598. 
p.  92.    The  dates  are  found  in  Calvisius  and  the  Benedictines  bj  deducting  7  from  the  year 

B.  C.  1449.  and  B.  C.  1605.  given  as  the  year  of  the  division  of  Canaan,  and  the  accession 
of'Joshua. 

87  Vid.  Petav.  Rat  Temp.  P.  ii.  lib.  ii.  vii.  p.  105. 

88  The  year  J.  P.  3270  was  sabbatical  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  close  of 
Septeiliber.  From  this  year  to  J.  P.  946  there  are  2224  years,  or  332  sabbatical  cycles ;  to 
J.  P.  2367,-903  years,  or  139  cycles ;  to  J.  P.  2794,-476  years,  or  68  cycles ;  to  2843,— 
427  years,  or  61  cycles  ;  and  to  J.  P.  2976, — ^294  years,  or  42  cycles.  As  the  character  of 
every  year  returns  at  the  revolution  of  a  cycle ;  the  years  of  J.  P.  946,  2367,  2794,  2843, 
2976,  3270,  therefore  corresponded  with  sabbatical  years  from  the  beginning  of  January  to 
the  close  of  September.  The  same  result  may  be  brought  out  by  a  computation  founded  on 
the  epoch  J.  P.  981 ;  but  as  this  year  and  the  basis  J.  P.  3270  are  separated  2289  years,  or 
927  sabbatical  cycles,  it  is  obvious  that  whether  the  computation  is  founded  on  either  of 
them,  the  preceding  results  will  follow.     It  should  be  however  observed,  that  the  first  epoch 
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While  in  the  whole  of  this  collection^  embracing  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents of  the  patriarchal  history,  if  we  except  the  common  basis,  but  one 
date  is  recognised  as  of  the  latter  character  in  the  scheme  of  the  Bene- 
dictines,®^ and  two  in  the  system  of  Scaliger ;  which  ar©  accordingly 
brought  forward  with  much  parade  by  his  disciple  Calvisius.^  As  the 
events  which  are  thus  distinguished  happen  to  be  the  translation  of  Enoch, 
and  the  vocation  of  Abram ;  until  some  reason  be  assigned  why  a  sabbatical 
year  should  be  chosen  for  the  latter  event,  and  not  for  the  legation  of 
Moses ;  this  coincidence,  if  it  is  not  supposed  the  effect  of  an  accommo- 
dation, must  appear  so  perfectly  accidental,  as  to  render  it  undeserving  of 
notice.  While  in  support  of  the  distinction  urged  on  the  part  of  Ussher,  we 
have  not  only  the  plea  of  natural  reason,  but  the  confirmation  of  scripture 
analogy.  It  was  wise  and  becoming  in  the  patriarchs,  in  projecting  the 
erection  and  dedication  of  an  altar,  to  suit  the  solemnity  of  the  time,  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  undertaking:  having  the  option  of  the  year  in  which  it 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  they  necessarily  made  choice  of  one  which 
was  sabbatical,  for  the  purpose.  And  a  supposition  which  is  so  consonant 
to  reason  is  corroborated  by  scripture.  From  that  part  of  the  sacred 
history  in  which  the  sabbatical  system  is  circumstantially  detailed,  we 
accordingly  learn,  that  a  preference,  which  was  at  once  so  pious  and 
natural,  was  indulged ;  such  a  year  having  been  certainly  chosen  for  the 
dedication  of  the  altar,  which  was  raised  by  Joshua  in  Shiloh,  by  David  in 


selected  from  Ussher  is  thrown  back  to  J.  P.  945:  but  as  the  sabbatical  year  had  its 
beginning  in  October  of  this  year,  tbe  date  which  he  fixes  still  fell  within  a  year  of  t^at 
character.  At  that  time,  howeyer,  it  is  remarkable,  that  we  are  not  positively  informed  of 
the  erection  of  an  altar ;  though  from  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal  worship  and  the  analogy 
of  Gen.  iv.  26.  xii.  8.  it  is  most  probable,  the  sons  of  Seth  ^'builded  an  altar,"  when  they 
'*  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  latter  phrase  is  indeed  scarcely  intelligible  in 
Gen.  iv.  26.  unless  with  reference  to  such  an  event ;  as  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  God's 
name  had  not  been  previously  invoked,  although  not  invoked  by  the  sons  of  Seth  with  the 
solemnity  of  this  act  of  religion. 

•»  See  L'Art  de  V6rif.  A.  J.  C.  3078. 

»o  Yid.  Calvis.  A.  M.  987.  A.  C.  2961.  p.  3.  A.  M.  2023.  A.  C.  1925.  p.  8.  Of  these 
dates  it  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  former  is  not  distinguished  by  the  solemn  act 
of  religion  which  forms  so  striking  a  character  in  those  selected  from  Ussher ;  and  that  the 
latter  is  brought  within  a  sabbatical  year,  merely  by  a  miscalculation  of  the  75th  year  of 
Abraham,  which  is  fiilly  confuted  by  Ussher,  ubi  supr.  A.  M.  1948.  p.  6.  • 
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Sion,  and  by  Solomon  in  Jerusalem  ;  as  will  be  particularly  proved, 
in  treating  of  the  Jewish  chronology,  as  distinguished  from  the  Patri- 
archal. 

But  the  position  admits  of  being  established  even  with  greater  nicety  and 
precision.  The  sabbatical  division  having  been  once  applied  to  the  days 
of  the  year ;  the  observance  of  the  septennial  cycle  thence  necessarily 
resulted,  not  so  much  from  the  natural  analogy,  as  from  the  obvious 
equation  of  the  weekly  and  yearly  periods.  For  as  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  exceed  fifty-two  weeks  by  a  day;  each  year  necessarily 
began  and  ended  upon  the  same  week-day.  One  day  being  thus  with- 
drawn from  the  week,  into  the  year,  occasioned  its  beginning  to  advance  a 
day  in  every  revolution ;  until  having  circled  through  the  entire  week,  in 
seven  years,  by  returning  to  the  day  on  which  it  commenced,  it  completed 
the  cycle.  The  sabbatical  system  was  thus  far  suggested  by  the  pheno- 
mena, or  indeed  ordained  by  the  author  of  nature.  Of  its  religious  uses, 
however,  our  knowledge  is  principally  deducible  from  the  semitah  of  the 
Jews ;  which  was  not  merely  a  septennary,  when  six  years  of  the  labor  of 
man  were  remitted^  but  a  sabbatism,  when  the  accumulated  produce  of  the 
earth  for  that  time  was  enjoyed  in  rest  and  festivity .^^  Under  the  patri- 
archal dispensation,  it  was  not  without  its  significance  ;  having  its  type  in 
a  former  rest  of  the  Creator  from  his  works,  and  its  antitype  in  the  future 
rest  of  the  creature  from  his  labors.^^  And  at  the  time  when  it  was  made 
an  ordinance  binding  on  the  Jews,  respect  was  obviously  shewn  to  its 
observance  by  the  Patriarchs ;  as  the  beginning  of  the  sabbatical  year  was 
continued  in  autumn,  when  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  was  changed  to  spring 
from  that  season.^     It  is  now  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  from  the 


91  Lev.  xzv.  2,  3,  4.  Dent.  xt.  1,  2.  It  is  remarkable  that  Sjncellos,  who  quotes  the 
authority  of  ^'  the  Lesser  Grenesis,*'  from  which  he  derives  many  of  the  incidents  in  the 
Patriarchal  history,  represents  this  cycle,  containing  a  sabbatism  or  7  years  of  365  days 
each,  as  observed  from  the  Creation,  and  the  original  institution  of  the  sabbath  :  Chronogr. 
p.  8.  c. 

9s  Dav.  Kimch.  in  Ps.  xix.  8.  Phil.  Jud.  de  Septen.  p.  1177.  c.  S.  Bam.  Epist.  cap.  xv. 
conf.  Bum.  Sacr.  Theor.  b.  iv.  iii.  p.  51.  Archsol.  ad  fin.  Leusd.  Phil.  Hebraeo-Mixt. 
p.  288. 

93  Conf.  Exod.  xii.  2.  xxiii.  16.  xxxiv.  22.  Scalig.  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  ii.  p.  134.  Calvis. 
Tsag.  xxxiv.  p.  185.     Dseer.  Annal.  p.  21.  c. 
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remarkable  epoch,  when  Jacob  raised  and  consecrated  his  pillar,  at  Bethel,^ 
we  have  a  succession  of  three  septennary  periods,  which  are  expressly 
ternaed  weeks  or  sabbatisms,  and  which  differ  in  no  essential  point  from 
sabbatical  periods.  From  that  time  the  patriarch  entered  into  the  stipula- 
tion of  serving  Laban  seven  years,  for  one  of  his  daughters ;  ^  he  renews  the 
covenant  for  the  same  period  at  the  expiration  of  the  term ;  ^  and  enters 
into  a  third  but  unconditional  engagement  of  the  same  kind  when  it  is 
ended.^  When  the  sixth  yezf  is  ended,  and  the  sabbatical  of  course 
commences,  he  withdraws  himself  from  the  service  of  his  master,  to  enjoy 
the  "fruits  of  his  labors.^  Of  the  four  epochs  thus  distinctly  marked  out, 
the  subjoined  scheme  exhibits  the  date  in  the  three  systems  of  chronology 
formerly  cited. 

Scaliger 
J,  P. 

Jacob  enters  into  a  stipulation  with  Laban  ^  .  2949 

He  enters  into  his  second  ^^  ....  2956 

He  engages  in  his  third  ^^^ 2963 

He  quits  the  service  of  Laban  ^^  ...  2969 

Of  the  three  first  dates  extracted  from  Ussher,  it  proves  to  be  again 
exclusively  true,  when  their  characters  are  determined,  that  each  of  the 
years  which  they  express  had  its  beginning  coinciding  with  that  of  the  first 
year  of  a  sabbatical  period,  as  commencing  in  autumn.  That  of  the  fourth, 
as  succeeding  at  the  interval  of  six  years,  coincides  in  its  beginning  with  a 
sabbatical  year,  as  computed  from  the  same  season.  But  in  the  com- 
parative dates,  which  are  added  in  separate  columns,  from  Scaliger  and  the 
Benedictines,  we  look  in  vain  for  similar  characters ;  not  one  of  them 
happening  in  such  a  year,  or  having  a  common  beginning  with  the  first  of 
the  period. 

If  the  coincidences  which  have  been  thus  traced,  in  the  great  work  of 


Uuber 

Benedictines 

J.  P. 

J.  P. 

2955 

2585 

2962 

2592 

2969 

2599 

2975 

2605 

9*  Usser.  Annal.  ibid.  A.  M.  2245.  c.  p.  12.  ^  Id.  ibid.  J.  P.  2955.  A.  C.  1759. 

9«  Id.  ibid.  A.  M.  2245.  p.  13.  ^  Id.  ibid.  A.  M.  2259.  p.  13. 

8*  Id.  ibid.  A.  M.  2265.  pi.  13. 

w  Calvis.  A.  M.  2185.  p.  10.     Usser.  ut  supr.  n.  95.     L'Art  de  V^rif.  A.  C.  2129.  p.  91. 

J«>  Calvis.*A.  M.  2192.  p.  10.     Usser.  ut  supr.  n.  96.     L'Art  de  Verif.  A.  C.  2122.  p.  91. 

w»  Calvis.  A.  M.  2199.  p.  11.     Usser.  ut  supr.  n.  97.     L'Art  de  V^rif.  ibid.  p.  91. 

««  Calvis.  A.  M.  2205.  p.  11.     Usser.  ut  supr.  n.  98.     UArt  de  V^rif.  A.  C.  2100.  p.  91. 
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Ussher,  do  not  evince  that  consistency  which  is  the  distinguishing  attribute 
of  truth,  I  profess,  I  know  of  little  in  history,  and  nothing  in  chronology, 
which  can  be  entitled  to  credit.  In  accounting  for  a  harmony  so  uniformly 
sustained,  accident  must  be  set  wholly  out  of  the  case  ;  for  all  moral  proba- 
bility is  subverted  by  the  supposition,  that  it  could  have  given  rise  to  such 
consistency  and  order.  Nor  will  a  recurrence  to  the  notion  of  design  offer 
a  better  solution,  as  nothing  but  the  deliberate  perversion  of  the  sacred 
narrative  could  produce  such  coincidences,,  had  it  not  been  intended  they 
should  exist  in  it  from  the  beginning.  The  chronological  scheme  of  the 
author  is,  however,  rigidly  constructed  according  to  the  genealogies*  and 
ages  of  the  patriarchs.  He  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  unconscious  of 
the  inferences  now  deduced  from  his  system,  as  he  leaves  them  wholly 
unobserved,  while  he  particularly  notices  the  confirmation  imparted  to  it, 
by  the  succession  of  the  jubilees,  subsequent  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
And  so  remote  from  his  purpose  was  the  intention  to  create  such  coin- 
cidences in  the  contexture  of  events ;  that  the  series  in  which  he  has 
disposed  them,  is  charged  by  the  advocates  of  the  sabbatical  system,  as 
absolutely  leading  to  its  subversion. ^^ 

By  these  considerations,  I  venture  to  pronounce  the  great  difference  in 
which  the  schemes  of  Ussher  and  Scaliger  are  opposed  is  directly  disposed 
of; — that  which  distinguishes  the  system  of  the  Benedictines  will  receive  a 
particular  consideration,  when  the  proper  occasion  presents  itself.  For 
thus  the  controversy  is  not  merely  at  an  end,  whether  to  the  patriarchal 
genealogies  one  of  Canaan  is  to  be  added,  and  computed  at  thirty  years ;  *^ 
but  whether  the  birth  of  Abram  is  to  be  advanced  or  retarded  sixty  years, 
and  dated  with  Scaliger  ^^  from  the  seventieth,  or  with  Ussher  from  the 
hundred  and  thirtieth,  year  of  his  father  Terah.'^  For  by  the  insertion  of 
either  or  both  of  these  periods,  which  are  judiciously  rejected  by  the 
learned  primate  upon  historical  grounds,  the  harmony  of  the  sabbatical 
seriee  is  thrown  into  disorder.     As  the  sum  of  thirty  and  sixty  years,  to 


103  Vidi  Bail.  Op.  Chron.  lib.  i.  iv.  qu.  8.  p.  30.  et  add.  p.  32.  conf.  Scalig.  ubi  8opr. 
lib.  V,  p.  374.  d. 

10*  Bail,  ubi  supr.  qu.  2.  p.  26.  • 

i<>5  Id.  ibid.  add.  ad  qu.  3.  p.  30.     Scalig.  ubi  supr.  lib.  vii.  p.  781.  d. 
»«>fi  Usser.  ubi  gupr.  A.  M.  1948.  p.  6. 
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which  the  difference  is  reduced^  whether  it  is  separated  or  compounded^  is 
not  a  multiple  of  seven ;  it  is  impossible  to  interpose  it  in  the  contexture 
of  events  without  disorganising  and  confusing  their  order.^^  If  the  breach 
which  this  false  and  unlucky  step  has  created  in  the  system  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  science  be  repaired ;  (and  when  we  compare  the  harmony  to 
which  its  jarring  elements  have  been  reduced  by  his  art,  with  the  chaotic 
state  in  which  he  found  it  involved,  our  admiration  must  rise  at  the  creative 
power  by  which  the  mighty  end  was  achieved ;)  the  difference  by  which 
his  labors,  and  those  of  his  numerous  followers  and  imitators  are  distin- 
guished, will  be  found  rather  to  consist  in  the  external  polish  of  the  work 
than  in  its  form  and  texture. 

1  shall  now  venture  to  conclude,  that  in  the  portion  of  Ancient  Chrono- 
logy which  embraces  the  Patriarchal  Age,  the  evidence  of  an  early  cycle  in 
the  sabbatical  is  fully  established ;  and  that  it  forms  an  adequate  instru- 
ment for  deciding  the  points  which  are  contested  by  chronologists.  The 
discrepancies  which  they  occasion  in  their  works,  generally  depend  upon 
some  controverted  date,  an  error  in  which  necessarily  affects  the  whole 
succession  deduced  from  it;  whether  progressively  derived  from  an  epoch, 
or  retrogressively  from  a  basis.  By  the  breach  of  a  single  link  the  chain 
loses  its  power  of  constriction.  But  having  discovered  a  scale,  the  dimen- 
sions and  graduation  of  which  are  known,  as  the  chasm  may  be  easily 
measured,  by  its  application,  the  genuine  production  is  thence  easily 
distinguished  from  the  spurious.  To  obviate  all  grounds  of  objection  to 
that  which  has  been  applied  to  the  patriarchal  chronology,  in  the  sabbatical 
cycle,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to   give  it  a  double  bearing.    Those  who 


'^  The  advocates  of  the  chronological  scheme  of  Scaliger,  it  should  be,  however,  observed, 
urge,  in  its  favor,  the  conformity  which  it  possesses  to  the  sabbatical  system ;  and  particularly 
insist  on  the  possibility  of  deducing  the  whole  succession  of  septennial  cycles,  as  observed  by 
the  Jews,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Creation ;  Bail,  ut  supr.  n.  103.  Some  stress  is  likewise 
laid  by  them  upon  the  coincidence  of  the  first  year  of  the  fifty-first  Jubilee,  with  the  epoch 
of  the  cleruchia,  or  distribution  of  the  Land  of  Promise  by  Joshua :  vid.  Calvis.  ubi  supr.  ad 
A.  M.  2499.  p.  15.  By  the  advocates  of  the  rival  chronological  scheme,  which  antedates 
the  epoch  of  the  Creation  with  Ussher,  much  more  extraordinary  coincidences  are  noticed  ; 
vid.  Cappel.  Chron^  Sacr.  p.  9.  d.  ed.  Polygl.  Of  the  bearing  which  these  observations 
have  upon  this  inquiry,  a  proper  time  will  occur  for  treating,  when  the  subject  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Jews  is  particularly  discussed. 
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may  doubt  whether  the  elementary  epoch  from  which  the  cyclical  aeries  has 
been  deduced  is  sufficiently  strong  to  form  a  point  of  suspension,  cannot 
escept  against  the  basis  on  which  the  superstructure  is  raised,  in  the  first 
sabbatical  year  observed  by  the  Jews,  unless  by  a  rejection  of  the  common 
consent  of  cbronologists.  The  arch  which  it  has  been  my  object  to  erect 
must  thus  derive  equal  security  from  the  firmness  of  its  key-Btone  and  the 
solidity  of  its  abutment.  Nor  have  my  endeavours  been  wanting,  that  the 
principle  which  is  proposed  for  reconciling  the  differences  of  cbronologists 
should  be  applied  in  a  manner  the  most  impartial  and  general :  as  those 
writers  to  whose  works  the  test  has  been  applied,  have  been  selected  from 
the  great  body  of  cbronologists,  with  no  view  to  any  prepossession  that 
they  hav%  betrayed  to  the  system  which  is  proposed,  but  have  been 
principally  chosen  on  the  accidental  grounds  of  being  the  first,  the  last,  and 
the  most  highly  reputed. 

11.  Our  inquiries,  in  the  preceding  section,  were  deduced  from  the  Great 
Planetary  Year,  not  merely  as  it  is  a  cycle  claiming  a  high  antiquity,  but 
as  it  affords  the  best  introduction  to  the  consideration  of  the  Chaldee 
Chronology,  which  suffered  in  no  small  degree  from  the  influence  of  astro- 
logy. ""  As  incorporated  in  the  doctrine  of  that  ancient  people  it  admits  of 
an  easy  explanation  from  the  principles  developed  by  the  sagacious  astro- 
nomer, who,  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  on  which  it  is  founded,  has 
fixed  the  epoch  of  the  Creation  4000  years  before  the  Nativity."*  And  the 
planetary  theory,  which  he  offers  in  explanation  of  his  views,  is  so  far 
recommended  to  our  adoption,  as  it  is  implicitly  admitted  by  the  learned 
and  judicious  chronologist,  whose  system  has  exclusively  derived  confirma- 
tion from  this  inquiry  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  extended.  As  Archbishop 
Ussher  follows  the  computation  of  Kepler,  in  numbering  so  many  years 
between  those  great  chronological  epochs;  he  so  far  acquiesces  in  the 
views  of  that  astronomer,  as  he  distributes  the  whole  term  into  revolutions 
of  800  years,  distinguished  by  great  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  and  places 
one  epoch  of  those  periods  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.'" 

'•8  Vid.  Kepler  ut  supr.  De  8tel.  Nov.  cap.  vii.  p.  87.  seq. 
m  Conf.  Kepler  ubi  Bupr.  p.  29.  et  De  ChiiBt.  Nat.  p.  33. 
no  Useer.  at  supr.  ad  A.  M.  3998.  P.  ii.  p.  6S6. 
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1 .  That  this  theory  was  known  to  the  Chaldees,  and  employed  by  them, 
in  determining  the  age  and  probable  duration  of  the  world,  the  express 
testimony  of  one  of  their  native  writers  places  beyond  controversion.  Be- 
rosus,  who  was  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  and  by  profession  a  priest  of  Belus, 
in  interpreting  a  prediction  of  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  repre*- 
sents  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  world  as  depending  upon  two  grand 
conjunctions;  on  the  occurrence  of  which  in  a  peculiar  season  of  the  year  i^ 
and  point  of  the  heavens,  it  was  fated  to  perish  by  a  deluge  or  confla- 
gration.'" In  the  transmission  of  this  curious  tradition,  he  has  furnished  us  v/ 
with  a  key  to  the  antediluvian  period  of  the  Chaldee  Chronology.  In 
representing  the  line  of  monarchs  who  flourished  in  that  time,  as  having 
reigned  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ^«n;"*  he  marks  the 
period  which  was  computed  between  either  catastrophe  of  the  world, 
although  by  a  term  which  is  ambiguous  and  disputed. 

In  clearing  up  the  doubts  which  have  consequently  arisen  in  the  Chaldee 
Chronology,  from  the  employment  of  an  equivocal  term,  recourse  should  be 
naturally  had  to  the  planetary  theory  on  which  it  is  founded.  When  taken 
in  its  most  simple  and  elementary  form,  it  consequently  leads  by  necessary 
steps  to  their  removal.  The  learned  astronomer  by  whom  that  theory  is 
best  explained,  has  shewn  that  the  phenomena  on  which  it  is  founded 
depend  upon  the  conjunctions  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  As  it  likewise 
appears  on  his  principles,  that  twenty  years  is  the  term  in  which  these 
planets  are  conjoined  ;  "^  this  period  would  naturally  enter  as  an  element 
into  the  theory  founded  upon  their  revolutions.  And  with  it  the  simplest 
principle  used  in  the  equation  of  time  must  have  been  as  naturally  em- 
ployed ;  in  constructing  a  cycle  to  measure  their  revolutions,  and  reduce 
them  within  stated  and  regular  epochs.  The  period  of  seventy-two  years,  in 
which  time  the  mean  year  of  360  days  completes  its  revolution  through  the 
seasons,  and  returns  to  the  beginning  of  the  tropical  year,***  would  thus 
afibrd   the  component  element  employed   in   the  construction  of  such  a 


"1  Beros.  ap.  Senec.  Nat.  Qusest.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxix. 

"«  Id.  ap.  Syncell.  Chronogr.  p.  17.  a.  b. 

1*'  Kepler,  ubi  supr.  De  Nov.  Stel.  cap.  vii. 

n«  Vid.  Marsham.  Can.  Ghron.  Ssc.  xi.  p.  296.    Des-VignoUes,  ubi  supr.  torn.  ii.  p.  667. 


y 
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theory.  For  however  the  inquiries  of  Allin  and  Des- Vignolles  *^  have  failed 
in  proving  the  exclusive  adoption  by  all  nations  of  the  unequated  year  of 
that  length  ;  they  have  clearly  established  its  general  reception,  and' 
demonstrated  its  acceptance  among  the  Chaldeans  as  well  as  the  other 
nations  of  antiquity.  If  we  thus  take  the  simplest  elements  which  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  great  planetary  and  tropical  period,  that  arose 
from  their  combination ;  the  length  of  the  cycle  in  which  their  respective 
revolutions  were  equated  may  be  at  once  determined.  For  on  taking  the 
planetary  period  of  20  years  72  times ;  or  the  tropical  period  of  72  years 
20  times ;  the  sum  is  necessarily  the  same,  and  equal  to  the  product  of 
both  these  elementary  periods,  as  72X20=1440.  In  this  period  of  1440 
years  which  formed  the  Great  Year  of  the  Chaldees,  it  was  supposed  the 
grand  conjunctions  of  the  planets  not  only  returned,  but  at  the  time  when 
the  mean  and  the  natural  year  ended  and  again  commenced ;  and  thus 
determined  the  epoch  at  which  the  cycle  arising  from  their  composition 
completed  one  revolution,  and  began  another.  On  computing,  for  a 
number  of  years,  from  any  Grand  Conjunction  of  the  planets,  it  would  be 
likewise  found,  that  no  conjunction  would  coincide  with  the  close  of  the 
Great  Year  of  72  tropical  revolutions,  until  20  of  them,  amounting  to  1440 
years,  had  expired. 

As  we  thus  ascertain  the  length  of  the  Great  Planetary  Cycle  of  the 
Chaldees,   to  have  been  1440  years,"^  and  as  we  are  given  the  sum  of 


'1^  Vid.  Allin  on  Anc.  Year,  ut  supr.  p.  146.  Des-Vignolles  sur  I'An.  Anc.  p.  624.  The 
division  of  the  Zodiac  by  the  Chaldees  into  12  signs,  according  to  the  distribution  of  the 
jear  into  12  months ;  and  the  subdivision  of  each  sign  into  80  degrees  according  to  the 
division  of  the  months  into  30  days,  occasioned  the  distribution  of  the  year  properly  deno- 
minated astronomical  into  360  days,  conformably  to  the  360  degrees  of  the  Zodiac  :  vid.  Cen- 
sorin.  ubi  supr.  cap.  viii.  The  beginning  of  this  year,  from  the  loss  of  5  days  annually, 
necessarily  retrograded ;  and  as  360-7-5=72,  it  returned  to  the  same  day  of  the  year  in  72 
revolutions.  Allin  and  Des-Vignolles,  however  mistaken  in  their  hypothesis  on  the  Ancient 
Year,  were  certainly  right  in  considering  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into  360°,  as  affording 
evidence  of  a  year,  consisting  of  360  days,  although  they  erroneously  conceived  it  a  civil 
year,  not  properly  an  astronomical.  Vid.  Whist.  Tlieor.  b.  ii.  p.  167.  Des-Vign.  Chronol. 
ut  supr.  tom.  ii.  p.  644. 

ii<^  Vid.  Scalig.  Canon.  Isagog.  lib.  iii.  p.  245.  It  must  be  however  observed,  that 
though  the  theory  of  this  great  cycle  might  have  agreed  sufficiently  well  with  the  celestis^I 
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120  sari,  as  tbe  length  of  the  periods  into  which  it  was  divided ;  the  simple 
operation  of  division,  by  which  1440  is  distributed  into  120  parts,  furnishes 
the  quotient,  12  years,  as  the  proper  length  of  the  Chaldee  saros.  And  the 
internal  evidence,  by  which  we  thus  arrive  at  the  original  and  proper 
length  of  that  period,  derives  the  fullest  confirmation  from  external  testi- 
mony. Censorinus,  in  a  detailed  description  of  the  cycles  which  were 
acknowledged  by  the  ancients,  and  employed  by  them  in  determining  the 
conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  ascribes  to  the  Chaldees  a  Great 
Year  exclusively  of  that  length,"^  and  represents  it  as  forming  their 
genethliacal  period.  The  saros ^  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  differently 
computed  by  some  writers  of  a  later  age  ;  but  as  the  cycles  to  which  they. 
reduce  it  suppose  astronomy  to  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  improvement 
which  it  had  not  attained  in  the  early  periods  of  Chaldee  science ;  there  can 
be  little  hesitation  in  rejecting  their  hypothesis,  as  the  offspring  of  a  later 
and  more  cultivated  era.  And  the  objection  which  thus  internally  arises  to 
their  views  on  the  subject,  receives  external  confirmation  from  Berosus; 
however  his  authority  may  be  pleaded  on  the  opposite  side,  as  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Great  Planetary  Year  ^"  has  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  from  the 
science  as  cultivated  in  the  age  when  he  wrote.     He  denies  that  the  divi- 


phenomena,  as  observed  for  20  years ;  on  which  Kepler  shews  the  planetary  hypothesis  was 
founded  by  the  ancient  astrologers ;  it  was  wholly  at  variance  with  those  appearances  at  the 
end  of  the  great  period  to  which  that  cycle  extended.  In  20  years,  the  mean  motion  of 
Saturn  is  8.  8  :  4°  42'  19",  and  of  Jupiter  8  8.  :  7^  16'  30".  But  with  1440  years,  calculated 
from  one  conjunction,  it  requires  9  years  and  about  263  days  to  effect  another ;  the  mean 
motion  of  Saturn  in  that  time,  being  8.3:7°  43'  16"  6,  and  of  Jupiter  8. 3  : 7°  42'  17".  At 
the  expiration  of  the  Great  Year,  the  two  planets  would  be  of  course  separate  many 
degrees.  The  difference  between  the  true  and  mean  motion,  and  the  geocentric  and  helio- 
centric longitude  of  the  planets  would  occasion  a  further  irregularity  in  the  period  of  the 
conjunctions.  The  great  error  in  their  theory,  when  it  was  observed  by  the  Chaldees,  pro 
bably  induced  them  to  relinquish  their  Great  Year,  for  that  of  the  Egyptians ;  as  we  shall 
notice  in  the  course  of  these  observations  :  vid.  infr.  n.  168. 

^17  He  thus  describes  this  Great  Year,  and  the  principal  element  of  which  it  was  com* 
posed ;  De  Die  Nat.  cap.  xviii.  *'  Proxima  est  ad  banc  magnitudinem,  qusB  vocatur  Stt&era- 
eriiptf  ex  annis  vertentibus  duodecim.  Huic  anno  Chaldaico  nomen  [  ]  est,  quern  Genethliaci 
non  ad  solis  lunseque  cursus,  sed  observationes  alias  habent  accommodatum ;  quod  in  eo 
dicnnt  tempestates  frugumque  proventus,  sterilitates  item  morbos  redire."  Vid.  infr.  n.  122. 

"8  Beros.  ut  supr.  p.  31.  n.  111.   Comp.  Assyr.  Expect,  ut  supr.  p.  196.  n.  418.  et  n.  419. 
VOL.  III.  PART  I.  E 
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sion  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs  was  known  at  the  early  period  "^  to 
which  the  planetary  theory  is  referred  in  being  traced  to  Belus ;  although 
it  is  founded,  as  will  be  hereafter  particularly  shewn,  upon  a  subdivision  of 
the  signs  into  minuter  intervals. 

In  such  elements  the  Great  Year  of  the  Chaldees  appears  to  have 
obviously  originated.  The  tradition  of  a  time  when  the  frame  of  the 
universe  had  been  deranged,  was  long  preserved  by  them  ;  and  a  prediction, 
ascribed  to  Belus  the  founder  of  the  nation,  was  current,  which  foretold  its 
restitution  after  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  the  catastrophe  being  asso- 
ciated in  their  astrology  with  a  great  planetary  conjunction.*^  From  the 
coincidences  which  recurred  at  the  close  of  the  great  period, — as  the  erratic 
year  was  then  not  merely  equated,  and  the  anticipation  of  its  seasons 
remedied,  by  its  beginning  regaining  the  proper  place  in  the  tropical  year, 
but  as  this  eflfect  was  brought  about  at  the  time  of  a  grand  conjunction, — the 
fancy  naturally  arose,  that  in  the  crisis  which  produced  this  regularity  in 
the  civil,  natural,  and  planetary  year,  the  Great  Restitution  of  Nature  would 
be  effected.  For  all  the  discordant  elements  of  their  system  being 
reconciled  at  this  conjuncture,  it  necessarily  determined  the  epoch  of  the 
grand  consummation. 

I  have  thus  far  engaged  in  investigating  the  elements  from  which  the 
Great  Year  of  the  Chaldees  was  deduced,  as  objections  have  been  raised  to 
the  principles  on  which  Scaliger  has  undertaken  to  explain  its  nature  and 
establish  its  antiquity.  The  rabid  scurrility  of  his  determined  opponent, 
Petavius,  might  be  indeed  consigned  to  the  silent  contempt,  which  a 
hostility  merits  that  was  prompted  by  the  most  unworthy  motives  and 
pursued  with  the  most  uncompromising  rancour.  But  as  M.  Des-Vignolles, 
deviating  from  the  general  urbanity  of  his  nation,  and  the  good-natured 


1*9  Beros.  ap.  Syncel.  ubi  supr.  p.  32.  b.  c. 

i«>  BeroB.  ut  supr.  p.  31.  n.  111.  Censoriniis,  after  describing  various  cycles  of  different 
lengths,  and  among  them  the  Genethliacal  period,  thus  concludes,  respecting  the  Great  Year 
which  Berosus  mentions,  into  which  the  lesser  cycles  entered  as  elements ;  ibid.  *•  Est  prse- 
terea  Annus  quem  Aristoteles  Maximum  potius  quam  Magnum  appellat,  quern  soils  lutueque 
vagarumque  quinque  stellarutn  orbes  conficiunt,  cum  ad  idem  signum,  ubi  quondam  Aierunt,  «fta 
referttntur ;  cujus  anni  hyems  summa  est  caracXvafiof ,  quam  nostri  DUuvionem  vocant,  aestas 
autem  eicwvpiatru,  quod  est  Mundi  Incendum/^  Kepler  ubi  supr.  p.  30.  n.  108.  has  shewn  that 
these  Grand  Conjunctions  depended  on  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  Vid.  infr,  n.  122. 
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spirit  of  his  criticism,  has  revived  the  detraction  and  given  it  currency ;  ^^^ 
the  interests  of  Literature  and  the  reputation  of  one  of  its  proudest  orna- 
ments call  for  its  refutation.  In  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Scaliger, 
in  explanation  of  the  Chaldee  Great  Year,  he  considers  it  the  product  of  the 
genethliacal  period  of  12  years,  and  the  saculum  or  age  of  120  years; 
adopting  the  one  on  the  authority  of  Censorinus,  and  the  other  on 
the  testimony  of  Moses."*  That  of  these  elements  that  period  was 
composed,  he  has  admitted  on  the  authority  of  the-  Sibyl,  as  stated  in 
the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil ;  identifying  the  Great  Year  of  the  Chaldeans, 
in  the  "  magnus  saclorum  ordo  "  of  the  poet."*  And  there  can  be  as  little 
ground  for  doubt,  on  the  accuracy  of  his  general  views  of  the  subject,  as  of 
the  force  of  the  term  on  which  his  exposition  turns.  In  the  definition  of 
saculum  given  by  Censorinus,"*  which  is  confirmed  by  the  derivation 
of  Varro,  Festus  and  Servius,^^  it  is  described,  as  "  spatium  vita  humanae 

^2^  Des-Vignol.  Chronol.  torn.  ii.  p.  627. 

1^  Scalig.  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  iv.  p.  296.  a.  296.  d.  Canon.  Tsagog.  lib.  iii.  p.  245.  seq. 
The  objections  of  Petavius  and  Des-VignoUes,  (ut  supr.  p.  34,  etsupr.  n.  121.)  to  Scaliger's 
doctrine  of  the  Oreat  Period  of  the  Ghaldees,  consisting  of  1440  years,  afiect  only  the  name 
of  sarosy  by  which  he  termed  it,  perhaps  improperly.  That  period,  as  Scaliger  has  clearly 
shewn,  arose  out  of  the  peculiar  method  of  intercalating,  which  is  still  used  by  the  oriental* 
ists.  The  saculoy  consisting  of  120  years  into  which  it  was  divided,  originated  in  the 
custom  of  reckoning  the  intercalated  days,  on  their  accumulating  to  a  month;  and  the 
months,  on  their  accumulating  to  a  year :  vid.  Scalig.  Canon.  Isagog.  p.  262.  But  the  Great 
Cycles  had  a  foundation  not  only  in  the  artificial  methods  of  equating  the  civil  year,  as  Sca- 
liger has  likewise  shewn  ;  but  coincided  also  with  the  phenomena  of  the  grand  conjunctions, 
whereby  their  length  was  respectively  determined,  (vid.  supr.  n.  120.)  as  their  periods 
depended  on  the  motion  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  Thus  also  the  elementary  cycles  of  12  and 
120  years,  which  are  specified  by  Scaliger,  exactly  coincided  with  the  revolutions  of  these 
planets.  In  the  former  period,  Jupiter  performs  one  revolution :  and  thus  determines  the 
smallest  element  of  the  cycle  arising  from  their  product.  In  the  latter,  he  completes  10  re- 
volutions, and  Saturn  4 ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  they  are  consequently  conjoined,  and 
complete  a  Oreat  Month  of  the  Orand  Cycle.  By  the  conjunctions  of  these  planets,  the  an* 
cients  thus  determined  the  aiUvet  and  iLiroKnTatnaffeu^  of  the  Great  Year ;  those  periods  and 
restitutions^  in  which  extraordinary  revolutions  were  efiected  in  the  material  and  spiritual 
world  :  vid.  Olympiodor.  in  Plat.  Gorg. 

^^  Scalig.  Emend.  Temp.  ib.  p.  298.  a.  Canon.  Isagog.  ib.  p.  252. 

1^  Censorin.  ubi  supr.  cap.  xvii. 

J«*  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eclog.  iv.  p.  20.  d.  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  ii.  p.  32, 28.  Fest.  de  Verb. 
Signif.  V.  SsBculares,  p.  419,  30.  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  xxxviii.  p.  945,  36. 
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longiseimum,  partu  et  morte  defioitum;"  and  in  the  description  of  the 
length  of  man's  life,  at  the  time  from  whence  the  epoch  of  the  Chaidee 
period  is  deduced,  it  is  declared,  "and  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years."  "^  If  the  objection  to  Scaliger's  hypothesis  have  any  weight, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  oversight  of  this  link  in  the  chain  of  his 
reasooing ;  the  inimitable  author,  in  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  having  neglected  to  trace  the  connexion,  which  might  be  easily 
supplied  by  the  reader.  When  the  term  in  Virgil  is  taken  in  reference 
to  the  context,  its  signification  admits  not  of  a  dispute  : — 

"  Ma^ue  ab  integro  Mteclontm  noecitur  ordo, 
—  et  incipient  magni  procedere  memeg." 

Each  saculum,  consisting  of  120  years,  being  thus  taken  as  equivalent 
to  a  "  great  month ; "  the  Great  Year,  as  composed  of  12  such  months, 
must  have  consisted  of  120X12=1440  years.  As  the  author  justifies  his 
hypothesis  by  the  example  of  the  Persians,  who  adopted  a  period  of 
this  length ;  '^  in  the  name  and  origin  of  the  Sibyl,  there  are  ample 
grounds  for  tracing  it  to  the  Chaldeans;  the  most  celebrated  person  who 
bore  the  name  having  been  a  Babylonian  by  origin.""  As  we  must  thus 
interpret  the  poet,  while  delivering  himself  upon  an  oriental  subject,  by 
reference  to  eastern  notions ;  the  period  of  the  Great  Restitution,  which  he 
circumstantially  describes,  can  admit  of  no  just  interpretation,  but  that 
which  naturally  presents  itself  in  the  Great  Year  of  the  Chaldeans. 

From  the  principles  which  have  been  thus  explained,  the  scheme  of  Ante- 
diluvian Chronolc^y,  as  conceived  by  the  Chaldees,  may  be  easily  under- 
stood, and  the  cause  of  its  deviations  from  the  Hebrew  fully  comprehended. 
The  epoch  of  the  Great  Planetary  Year,  as  determined  by  Kepler, 
being  fixed  B.  C.  4004,  or  J.  P.  710; '"  and  the  reigns  of  the  Chaldean 


»fl  Gen.  vi.  3.    Herod,  in.  xziii.  170.     conf.  Scalig.  Emend.  Temp,  ubi  Bupr.  p.  298.  a. 
Dial,  de  Cor.  Eloquent,  cap.  xvii. 
ICT  Scalig.  at  sapr.  n.  122. 
lie  Conf.  Lactant.  Div.  Instit.  lib.  i.  vi.  De  Ira  Dei,  cap.  xxii.  Hyd.  de  Relig.  Vet.  Pers. 


cap.  xisu.  p. 


391. 


'«»  Kepi,  de  Stel.  Not.  ut  supr.  cap.  vii. 
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princes  who  preceded  the  deluge  being  stated,  in  sari^  by  Berosus  ;  *^  the 
following  table  expresses  the  length  of  each  monarch's  reign,  and  the  date 
of  his  accession. 


Kings 

Sari 

Years 

J.  P. 

Alonis  reigned 

10  I 

equivalent  to 

lao 

accession     710 

Alasparus 

3 

36 

830 

Amelon 

13 

156 

866 

Amenon 

12 

144 

10^ 

MegalaruB 

18 

216 

1166 

Daonus 

10 

120 

1382 

Euerodach 

18 

216 

1502 

Amphis 

10 

120 

1718 

Otiartes 

8 

96 

1838 

Xisuthrua 

18 

216 

1034 

Sum  of  the  whoFe     120  1440  end  of  reigns  2150 

The  chronology  of  the  preceding  scheme  accords  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
system, — inasmuch  as  it  is  computed  from  the  same  epoch ;  as  it  numbers  a 
line  of  ten  princes,  equivalent  to  the  ten  patriarchs,  antecedent  to  the 
deluge;  and  as  it  ascribes  to  the  last  of  the  succession  the  principal 
incidents  of  Noah's  history.  It  differs  however  from  that  system  in 
antedating  the  epoch  of  the  deluge :  in  computing  between  which  and  the  ^ 
Creation,  120  sari,  or  1440  years,  it  separates  these  events  precisely  the 
interval  of  a  Great  Year.  For  the  causes  of  this  discrepancy,  however,  we 
have  not  far  to  search.  On  reverting  to  the  explanation  of  the  great 
planetary  cycle,  lately  deduced  from  the  principles  of  Kepler ;  and  to  the 
account  which  Berosus  gives  of  the  influence  of  the  grand  conjunctions  on 
which  it  depended,  in  bringing  about  either  catastrophe  of  the  world  ;  it  must 
be  apparent,  that  the  Chaldees  sacrificed  the  accuracy  of  their  Chronology 
to  the  principles  of  their  science.  And  consistently  with  the  theoretical 
character  which  it  consequently  derived  from  this  spurious  source,  two 
considerations  adequately  prove  that  the  departure  from  the  truth  has 
originated  in  a  deviation  from  the  Hebrew.  The  difference  between  both 
systems,  in  determining  the  epoch  of  the  deluge,  amounts  to  216  years;    \/ 


1^  Beros.  ap.  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  17.  a.  b.  p.  18.  a.  b.   conf.  p.  38.  b.  39.  c. 
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Berosus,  according  to  the  preceding  scheme,  having  fixed  the  date  in  J.  P. 
2150,  while  Ussher,  following  the  Hebrew,  places  it  in  J.  P.  2366."^  This 
difference,  which  is  equivalent  to  18  sari,  expresses  the  length  of  the  last 
reign,  in  the  Chaldee  line  of  antediluvian  monarchs  ;  216  years  being  ascribed 
in  it  to  Xisuthrus,  whose  history,  as  has  been  already  observed,  identifies 
him  with  Noah.  To  fill  up  the  void,  which  was  created  in  the  Chaldean 
chronology,  by  the  anticipation  of  the  epoch  of  the  deluge  for  so  many 
years  ;  a  dynasty  of  Arabs  is  interposed  after  the  flood,  and  is  represented 
as  having  reigned  the  same  number  of  years,  which  is  withdrawn  from  the 
antediluvian  period."*  Now,  on  deducting  the  reign  of  Xisuthrus,  or  216 
years,  from  the  true  epoch  of  the  deluge,  A.  M.  1666,  as  we  arrive 
at  A.  M.  1440,  the  close  of  the  Chaldee  Great  Year ;  and  on  adding  the 
reigns  of  the  Arab  dynasties,  or  216  years,  to  the  fictitious  epoch  of  the 
Chaldees,  J.  P.  2150,  as  we  arrive  at  the  genuine  epoch,  J.  P.  2366 ;  the 
accommodation  of  the  Chaldee  to  the  Hebrew  Chronology  becomes  not 
merely  palpable,  but  the  principles  ascertained  on  which  it  was  effected. 
The  Chaldee,  in  its  departure  from  the  Hebrew,  might  have  possibly  found 
some  countenance  in  the  indefinite  manner  in  which  the  primitive  chrono- 
logy was  distributed  into  ages.  The  first  period  having  been  computed 
generally  from  Adam  to  Noah,  or  from  Alorus  to  Xisuthrus,"^  not  defini- 
tively from  the  Creation  to  the  deluge  ;  advantage  was  easily  taken  of  this 
latitude  of  distribution,  to  deduce  the  latter  epoch  from  that  part  of  the  last 
antediluvian  patriarch's  life  which  best  suited  the  scheme  of  the  computer. 
The  date  of  the  deluge  is  fixed  by  Berosus  and  Abydenus  to  the  very  day 
in  which  Xisuthrus  was  supposed  to  have  entered  the  ark.^^  But  as  the 
Narrative  of  these  historians  was  published  in  Greek,  the  time  was  necessarily 
expressed  by  the  correspondent  day  of  the  Macedonian  calendar.  As  the 
reduction  of  this  date  to  its  equivalent  in  the  Julian  year  would  be  impracti- 
cable, without  entering  into  details  altogether  foreign  from  the  present  stage 
of  this  investigation ;  the  consideration  of  it  must  be  deferred,  until  the 
opportunity  occurs  for  entering  fully  into  the  subject. 


i»  Usser.  Annal.  ad  A.  M.  1657.  p.  4. 

i«  Id.  ib.  ad  A.  M.  2466.  p.  19.  conf.  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  92.  a. 

^^  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  xxxviii.  943,  54.  Conf.  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  30.  a.  b. 

i**  Beros.  ap.  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  30.  b.  Abyden.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  lib.  i'.  p.  8. 
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2.  When  the  year  of  the  world,  to  which  the  deluge  was  referred  by 
the  Chaldees,  has  been  once  determined ;  the  main  obstacle  is  cleared  by 
which  chronologists  have  been  embarrassed  in  their  inquiries  into  the  state 
of  their  science,  as  existing  among  the  Assyrians.  An  insuperable  difficulty 
has  indeed  arisen  in  the  distribution  of  the  reigns  of  the  early  monarchs ;  as 
supposed  to  range  considerably  above  the  time  of  the  flood,  they  have  been 
found  irreconcileable  with  the  date  of  that  event,  from  which  a  line  of  demar- 
cation is  drawn  in  the  succession  of  events  in  the  primeval  annals.  In  the 
preceding  investigation,  the  difficulty  is  solved,  if  not  altogether  removed. 
As  the  deluge  was  antedated  216  years,  in  compliance  with  the  principles 
of  a  spurious  science,  a  chasm  was  necessarily  created,  for  an  equal  number 
of  years,  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  flood  :  in  order  to  connect  the  suc- 
cession of  historical  events  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  it  became  conse- 
quently necessary  to  fill  up  the  void  with  a  dynasty  of  fabulous  monarchs. 

In  the  series  of  events,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  deluge,  the 
boundary-line  between  the  purely  fabulous  and  the  historical  period  of  the 
Assyrian  annals,  is  determined  with  great  precision  by  many  concurrent 
authorities.  It  is  fixed  by  Castor  of  Rhodes,  whom  Eusebius  has  followed 
in  his  view  of  the  Assyrian  Chronology,  and  from  whom  Scaliger  has 
derived  the  basis  on  which  his  system  of  that  chronology  is  founded.  It 
is  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  Ctesias,  whose  information  was  acquired  by 
a  long  residence  in  the  East,  and  the  immediate  inspection  of  native 
annals.  It  is  demonstrated  from  the  inquiries  of  Callisthenes,  who  attended 
Alexander  in  his  oriental  expedition,  and  derived  his  intelligence  from  the 
Babylonian  astrologers. 

On  the  concurrent  weight  of  this  testimony,  the  great  Scaliger  has  fixed 
the  historical  epoch  of  the  Assyrian  Chronology  with  a  degree  of  success 
which  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  the  science.  The  subject  has  engaged  his 
reiterated  attention ;  ^^  and  in  the  method  adopted  by  him  in  removing  its 
difiSculties,  it  is  curious  to  discover  the  accidental  application  of  those  means, 
which  this  investigation  would  recommend,  for  disposing  of  the  differences  of 
chronologists.  The  basis  from  which  his  inferences  are  drawn  is  fixed  in  a 
coincidence  determined  by  Castor,^^  between  the  accession  of  Astibaras  the 


^^  Scalig.  CanoD.  Isagog.  lib.  ii.  p.  131.  iii.  p.  281.  Id.  in  Fragm.  Beros.  40.  d. 
1^  Castor  ap.  Euseb.  in  8yncel.  ut  supr.  p.  168.  c.  d.  Scalig.  Fragm.  ibid.  p.  40.  d. 


/ 
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eighth  of  the  kings  of  Media,  and  the  second  year  of  the  xxxvii.  Olympiad ; 
and  consequently  identified  with  the  year  of  the  J.  P.  4083."^  As  Ctesias 
ascribes  to  the  seven  antecedent  kings  of  Media  242  years/^  and  to  the 
whole  line  of  Assyrian  kings,  by  whom  the  Median  Dynasty  was  preceded, 
1360  years  ;^'^  both  numbers,  forming  a  sum  of  1602  years,  when  sub- 
ducted from  the  assumed  basis  J.  P.  4083,  leave  the  remainder  J.  P.  2481, 
which  consequently  expresses  the  epoch  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
deduced  from  the  historical  period. 

The  epoch  thus  determined,  as  the  same  chronologist  has  shewn, 
coincides  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with  that  which  Callisthenes  ascer- 
tained on  applying  to  the  Babylonians,  respecting  the  earliest  rise  of 
their  science.  From  the  year  of  J.  P.  4384,  in  which  Babylon  was  taken 
by  Alexander,  and  this  application  was  made,  the  philosopher  learned  that 
the  Chaldees  computed  1903  years  in  ascent  to  the  date  of  their  first 
observationfi^!^  If  so  many  years  be  deducted  from  the  basis  here  assumed, 
the  remainder,  expressing  the  year  of  the  J.  P.  2481,  will  coincide  with  the 
historical  epoch  of  this  ancient  monarchy ;  "*  as  already  determined  from 
the  computations  of  Ctesias  and  the  synchronism  established  by  Castor. 

Besides  this  date,  as  determined  by  the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians 
deduced  their  original  from  an  earlier  epoch,  which  anticipated  the  pre* 
ceding  precisely  a  century  ;  and  which,  as  distinguished  from  the  historical, 
may  be  termed  the  fabulous^  The  computation  of  Ctesias  and  Castor, 
on  which  the  historical  epoch  rests,  included  but  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  reign  of  Ninus ;  that  of  Africanus,  and  the  authorities  which  he 
followed,  embraced  also  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  Belus."*  As  the 
duration  of  the  empire  was  limited  by  the  one  class  of  writers  to  1360 
years,*"  and  extended  by  the  other  to  1460 ;  ***  in  computing  upwards  from 


1*7  Scalig.  ibid. 

138  Ctes.  ap.  Diodor.  Sic.  i.  xxxiv.  p.  84.  al.  p.  118.  b.   conf.  Marsham.  Chron.  p.  491. 

i5y  Ctes.  lib.  ii.  ap.  Diod.  ibid.  cap.  xx.  p.  76.  African,  ap.  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  92.  b. 

1*0  Simplic.  in  Aristot.  de  Ccel.  ii.  com.  46.  p.  123, 18. 

!♦!  Scalig.  in  Fragm.  ibid.  p.  40.  d. 

"2  Conf.  Castor,  ap.  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  206.  a.  African,  ap.  eund.  ib,  p.  96.  d. 

1*3  Ctes.  at  Diod.  ap.  Syncel.  p.  359.  c.   conf.  p.  168.  c. 

1**  African,  ap.  eund.  p.  192.  b.  165.  c. 
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the  time  of  its  dissolution  under  Sardanapalus,  the  former  fixed  the  epoch 
of  its  origin  in  the  year  of  J.  P.  2481,  while  the  latter  carried  it  a  century 
higher,  to  the  year  of  J.  P.  2381.***  From  these  different  dates,  a  succession 
of  years  was  respectively  numbered  ;  the  Assyrians  computing  from  the 
foundation  of  their  capital,  Nineveh,  and  the  Babylonians  from  the  erection 
of  the  temple  of  'Re\\isQ>  For  the  chronological  characters  of  those  epochs, 
when  internally  regarded,  make  it  obvious,  that  they  have  been  accurately 
transmitted;  the  lapse  of  time  being  regularly  marked,  by  the  simple 
process  of  adding  each  accumulating  year  to  that  which  preceded.  While 
the  mythological  genius  of  the  times  renders  it  no  less  plain,  that  an  exist- 
ence merely  imaginary  was  conferred  upon  those  early  monarchs ;  as  it 
accorded  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  superstition,  to  impute  the  foundation 
of  remarkable  cities  to  monkrchs  having  the  same  name,  when  the  tradition 
of  their  origin  became  obscure  or  forgotten.  By  observing  a  distinction 
thus  obvious,  in  the  epochs  assigned  to  this  ancient  monarchy  ;  the  date  of 
its  origin  is  not  only  rendered  conformable  to  the  sacred  chronology,  but  the 
difference  of  a  century  in  the  period  of  its  duration,  by  which  chrono- 
logists  have  been  not  a  little  embarrassed,  finds  a  direct  and  adequate 
solution. 

The  later  dates  of  the  Assyrian  Chronology,  as  determined  by  Scaliger 
upon  the  foregoing  principles,  may  be  now  brought  together,  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  their  comparative  accuracy.  In  the  period 
intervening  between  the  date  of  the  deluge  in  J.  P.  2150,  and  the 
foundation  of  Nineveh  in  J.  P.  2381,  as  determined  by  that  chrono- 
logy, a  Chaldee  and  an  Arabian  dynasty  have  been  interjected,**^  which, 
though  at  first  accounted  simultaneous,  were  latterly  considered  successive, 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  hypothesis. 

In  selecting  that  succession  of  kings,  which,  as  consisting  of  Chaldees, 
corresponds  best  with  the  chronological  system  at  present  before  us ;  if  we 
deduct  224  years,  the  period  for  which  it  is  conceived  they  reigned/*®  from. 


1^  Vid.  De»-yigiioll«6,  ubi  supr.  torn.  ii.  p.  210. 
1*6  Conf.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  i — ix.  Scalig.  Canon.  Isagog.  ut  supr.  p.  271. 
1*7  Syncel.  nbi  sapr.  p.  90.  c.  93.  a.    conf.  Scalig.  Can.  Isag.  ii.  p.  181.  et  Nimrod.  or 
Disc,  on  Hist,  and  Fab.  vol.  i.  p.  115 — 117. 
1*8  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  90.  d.  92.  b. 
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the  earliest  epoch  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  as  determined  in  the  three 
systems  of  chronology  which  are  principally  considered  in  this  inquiry ;  the 
main  diflFerences  by  which  they  are  distinguished  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing scale : 

Dynastiea  Scaliger 

J.  P. 

Chaldee8i49  dated  from  2157 

Assyrians^*®  2381 

.Babylonians  1*1 2481 

Medesw* 3841 

Babylonians  "3  restored 3967 

The  wide  departure  of  Ussher  from  the  systems  with  which  his  scheme 
is  contrasted,  makes  it  necessary  that  some  further  insight  should  be  given 
into  his  object.  It  is  evident,  from  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  dates, 
that  no  distinction  is  acknowledged  by  him  between  the  foundation  of  the 
Median  and  the  restoration  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy.  In  his  system, 
Belesis  and  Nabonasar,  by  whom  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  oriental 
polity,  which  occasioned  the  transfer  of  the  government,  are  considered 
identical.***  As  the  epoch  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  is  lowered  in  his  system 
above  a  thousand  years,  an  immense  void  is  consequently  created  between 
the  time  of  the  deluge  and  the  rise  of  the  earliest  monarchy.  It  became 
necessary,  of  course,  to  fill  up  the  space  with  the  supernumerary  dynasties 


^^  These  dates  are  found  by  subducting  224  years,  on  the  authority  quoted  in  n.  148. 
from  the  epoch  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  fixed  by  the  chronologists  cited  in  n.  150.  Sca- 
liger, it  must  foe  observed,  Canon.  Isag.  lib.  iii.  p.  131.  dates  the  epoch  of  the  Ghaldees  from 
J.  P.  1989.  and  of  the  Assyrians  from  J.  P.  2357 ;  having  interjected  the  dynasty  of  Ara- 
bians, which  he  dates  from  J.  P.  2213.  But  his  computations  are  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion, which  is  corrected  by  Des-VignoUes,  tom.  ii.  p.  168 ;  and  which  is  rectified  in  the 
scheme  annexed  in  the  text.     On  the  dates  of  Ussher,  see  Annal.  A.  M.  2245.  p.  12. 

i*>  Scalig.  ut  supr.  p.  39.  n.  135.  conf.  Can.  Isagog.  lib.  ii.  p.  131.  Usser.  A.  M.  2737. 
p.  43.  Des-Vignolles,  ubi  supr.  tom.  ii.  p.  163. 

1*1  Scalig.  ut  supr.  p.  39.  n.  135.  conf.  Can.  Isag.  ib.  p.  131.  Usser.  A.  M.  2789.  p.  44. 
Des-Vignolles,  ibid. 

^  Scalig.  ibid.  p.  132.  Usser.  A.  M.  3257.  p.  87.  Des-VignoUes,  ibid.  p.  261. 

1^  Scalig.  ibid.  p.  284.  Usser.  ibid.  p.  87.  Des-Vignolles,  ibid.  p.  367. 

*^  Usser,  ubi  supr.  p.  88. 
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recently  noticed :  and  the  rise  of  the  Chaldee  line  is  accordingly  deduced 
from  the  year  of  J.  P.  2952,  that  of  the  Arabian  from  the  year  3176  of  the 
same  cycle. ^  Of  the  historical  grounds  on  which  these  innovations  are 
made,  a  more  convenient  opportunity  will  occur  to  speak  expressly  here- 
after. It  may  be,  however,  in  the  mean  time  observed,  that  of  the  two 
objections  to  which  the  interpolation  of  these  dynasties  is  exposed,  as  not 
merely  unsupported  by  the  authority  of  history,  but  as  opposed  to  the  dates 
of  chronology ;  the  latter  is  in  some  measure  removed,  by  the  expedient  of 
lowering,  so  many  centuries,  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  Assyrians.  Instead  of 
anticipating,  just  440  years,  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Belus,  they  succeed 
it  571  years.  They  thus  consequently  escape  the  objection  by  which  they 
are  generally  proscribed,  as  ranging  some  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the 
deluge ;  **  and  if  unknown  to  the  writers  who  have  transmitted  any  me- 
morial of  the  time  immediately  succeeding  that  event,  fall  at  least  within 
the  limits,  in  which  they  assure  us  it  was  comprehended. 

3.  In  proceeding  to  apply  to  the  dates  of  the  preceding  Chronological 
Scale,  the  test  by  which  it  is  presumed  the  genuine  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  spurious ;  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  when  understood  in  the 
strictest  sense,  the  earliest  are  merely  factitious.  As  the  more  ancient  dates 
in  that  scale  are  deduced  from  a  fabulous  period,  it  would  appear  extra- 
ordinary, on  considering  the  principles  upon  which  the  time  of  the  deluge 
was  determined  by  the  Chaldees,  should  the  earliest  epochs  be  found  not  to 
participate  in  the  same  theoretical  character.  The  main  structure  of  their 
chronology,  however,  as  founded  upon  a  few  remarkable  dates,  contains 
internal  evidence,  that  it  was,  thus  far,  of  arbitrary  contrivance ;  derived 
indeed  from  a  common  source  with  the  Hebrew,  to  which  it  retained  a 
general  conformity,  but  in  its  deviations  from  it,  modelled  on  hypothetical 
principles. 

As  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  resolves  itself  into  a  development  of  the 
CyckSy  by  which  the  fundamental  dates  were  determined  ;  on  taking,  as  a 
clue  to  our  inquiries  into  their  nature,  the  elementary  epoch  J.  P.  981,  on 
which  it  has  been  presumed  they  depend  ;  it  appears  not  less  remarkable, 


^^  Usser.  A.  M.  2242.  p.  12.  A.  M.  2466.  p.  19. 
1^  Scftlig.  ubi  Bupr.  Helyic.  ubi  supr.  p.  6. 
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for  the  connexion  which  it  maintains  with  the  earliest  dates  of  the  Assyrian 
Chronology,  than  for  the  remarkable  place  which  it  occupies  in  that  part 
of  it,  which  respects  the  period  antecedent  to  the  deluge.  As  in  the  Hebrew 
system  it  coincides  with  the  year  140  of  Seth ;  in  the  Chaldee  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  year  150  of  Alasparus;  and  these  personages,  it  should  be 
observed,  have  been  generally  considered  identical.**^  If,  in  fact,  from  that 
epoch  140  years  be  deducted,  the  remainder,  840,  expresses  the  first  year 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarch,  according  to  Ussher ;  ^^  and  if  in  like  manner 
150  be  deducted,  the  remainder,  830,  expresses  the  first  year  of  the  Chal* 
dee  monarch,  as  formerly  determined.  ^^^  From  this  similarity,  we  derive  at 
least  a  presumption,  that  this  epoch  was  originally  devised  by  the  people 
who  preceded  all  others  in  the  cultivation  of  science.  It  thence  easily 
found  its  way  into  those  apocryphal  works,  from  which  our  knowledge  of  it 
is  derived,  ^^  with  the  extraordinary  prediction  relative  to  the  final  destiny 


'^  Theophil.  Antioch.  p.  139.  Cyril.  Alexandr.  contr.  Julian,  i.  viii.  Cosmas  Indicopl. 
XII.  i.  iii. 

i«  Vid.  Usser.  ad  A.  M.  130.  J.  P.  840.  p.  2.  ^59  Vid.  supr.  p.  37. 

160  Syncelltts,  in  fixing  this  date,  has  without  doubt  followed  some  apocryphal  writer. 
He  not  only  quotes  from  such  authority,  but  represents  Josephus,  who  has  noticed  the  tradition 
before  us,  as  also  following  it  in  his  Antiquities  :  conf.  Syncell.  ibid.  p.  8.  d.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
Jud.  lib.  I.  ii.  ad  fin.  So  universally  has  the  tradition  been  received,  that  it  has  been  conse- 
quently included  among  the  dogmata  imparted  by  Noah  to  his  descendants :  Burnet  ubi 
supr.  vol.  ii.  p.  29.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  date  is  circumstantially  deter- 
mined by  Syncellus  with  reference  to  the  age  both  of  Adam  and  Seth.  According  to  the 
Septuagint  computation ;  as  Seth  was  born  when  Adam  was  230  years  old ;  the  one  had 
completed  270  years,  when  the  other  was  40.  As  Adam  was  created  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
Creation,  the  year  of  his  age  necessarily  corresponds  with  that  of  the  World.  I  understand 
Syncellus,  as  computing  not  current  but  complete  years,  in  stating,  ib.  p.  10.  a.  rf  uo  mt 
Tov  'Ahkfi ;  thus  he  writes,  ibid,  r^  c\'  irei  rov  'ASa/x,  ev  f  6  If^d  kyevviiQri,  where  the  LXX. 
render  Oen.  v.  3.  I£fy<re  hk  *A6afi  rpiaKovTa  jcai  hiaKoaia  trrij  Koi  kyivptivt . , ,  .llfi.  This  mode 
of  expression  was  common  to  the  Oreeks  :  in  the  same  translation  we  read,  Gen.  ii.  9.  cai 
ovw€Ti\€9€y  6  ©eo£  iv  rg  fifiipg>  rp  Hcrp  tol  epya  avrov  :  where  the  original  and  our  translation, 
for  "  the  sixth  day,'*  read,  "  and  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made." 
On  adding  270  complete  years  to  the  Julian  epoch  of  the  Creation,  the  current  year  will  be 
properly  expressed  by  A.  M.  271.  corresponding  with  J.  P.  981.  But  as  the  Patriarchal 
year  began  in  autumn,  and  the  Julian  began  in  winter ;  the  year  thus  determined,  corre- 
sponds, from  January  to  autumn,  with  the  seventh  year,  but  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  the  first  year,  of  the  sabbatical  cycle. 
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of  the  earth,  which  the  Chaldees,  not  less  than  the  Hebrews,  ascribed  to 
their  great  prc^enitor.  *^* 

In  estimating  the  elementary  dates  of  the  preceding  Chronological  Scale, 
with  reference  to  this  radical  epoch  J.  P.  981 ; — the  year  of  i.  P.  2381, 
which  has  been  identified  in  Scaliger's  system,  as  the  Assyrian  epoch,  is 
removed  from  it  the  remarkable  distance  of  1400  years.  As  this  interval, 
when  divided  by  12,  leaves  a  remainder,  it  cannot  be  distributed  into  per- 
fect genethliacal  periods.  But  when  divided  by  7,  as  it  leaves  none,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  a  quotient  of  200  ;  it  exactly  consists  of  sabbatical 
periods  of  that  remarkable  number.  As  the  characters  of  every  cycle  are 
restored  with  each  revolution  which  it  performs,  this  extraordinary  date 
of  the  Assyrian  Chronology  possesses  all  that  can  be  required  in  an  epoch 
which  is  purely  patriarchal.  In  a  word,  the  year  J.  P.  2381,  when  re- 
duced to  its  elements,  proves  coincident  not  merely  with  the  first  year  of 
the  sabbatical,  but  of  the  solar  and  bissextile  cycles.  ^^  As  it  thus  unites 
in  itself  every  perfection  discoverable  in  the  radical  epoch  from  which  it  is 
deducible,  and  is  placed  from  it  at  a  distance  so  regular  and  measured,  as 
200  sabbatisms  and  1400  years ;  it  is  difficult  even  to  conceive  that  it  pos- 
sesses these  qualities  by  accident,  not  intention. 

Of  a  different  description  is  the  date  by  which  it  is  immediately  suc- 
ceeded, and  which  has  been  designated  as  the  Babylonian,  and  identified 
with  the  year  of  J.  P.  2481.  The  distance  of  1500  years,  at  which  this 
date  is  placed  from  the  radical  epoch  J.  P.  981,  is  not  less  remarkable  and 
regular  than  that  maintained  by  the  preceding.  But  while  this  interval 
differs  essentially  from  it,  as  not  being  divisible  into  perfect  sabbatisms  ;  it 
may  be  distributed  into  cycles  of  the  genethliacal  great  year.  As  the  num- 
ber 1500,  divided  by  12,  gives  a  quotient  of  125  without  any  remainder, 
it  constitutes  so  many  revolutions  of  the  genethliacal  period ;  and  as  it  is 


>•«  Vid.  supr.  p.  14.  n.  46  et  47. 

>^  According  to  the  common  method  of  reducing  any  year  of  the  Julian  period  to  itf* 
cycles;  vid.  Petav.  Rat.  Temp.  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  iv.  p.  15.  The  rale  of  Scaliger  for  finding  the 
sabbatical  year,  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  vi.  p.  362.  d.  should  be  however  taken  with  the  limitatioii 
of  Des-VignoUes,  nbi  supr.  torn.  i.  p.  736.  Thus,  on  dividing  J.  P.  2381  by  7,  the  number  of 
the  years  in  a  sabbatical  period,  the  remainder  expresses  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  commencing 
from  the  autumn  of  the  given  year,  and  consequently  sabbatical  from  the  autumn  preceding* 
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computed  from  the  radical  epoch,  it  brings  a  return  of  the  same  year  of  the 
cycle,  and,  of  consequence,  coincides  with  the  first.  It  appears  also  from 
its  characters,  when  reduced  to  the  Julian  Period,  that  it  corresponds  with 
the  first  year  of  the  bissextile  cycle ;  *®'  between  which  and  the  genethliacal 
period  there  was  the  strictest  analogy,  as  they  were  alike  equated  by  an 
intercalation  to  tropical  time.^^  The  inferences  deducible  from  these  cha- 
racteristics, though  of  a  different  kind  from  the  preceding,  are  not  less 
favourable  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  have  originated  not  in  chance  but 
design* 

The  deficiency  which  the  preceding  dates  respectively  exhibit,  as  con- 
forming to  the  sabbatical  or  the  genethliacal  period,  is  fully  compensated  in 
the  epoch  by  which  they  are  preceded,  J.  P.  2157.  As  this  date  bears  no 
reference  to  any  matter  of  historical  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  chosen  on 
principles  purely  hypothetical ;  and  consequently,  as  no  obstacles  opposed 
its  selection,  it  cannot  appear  strange,  that  it  should  combine  in  itself  the 
perfections  of  both  the  preceding  dates.  From  the  radical  epoch  J.  P.  981, 
it  is  distant  precisely  1176  years;  and  this  interval  when  divided  by  the 
number  of  years,  not  merely  in  the  sabbatical,  genethliacal  and  bissextile 
periods,  but  in  the  small  solar  cycle  of  28  years  and  the  great  cycle  of  84 
years,  leaves  no  remainder.  In  the  elementary  epoch,  J.  P.  2167,  which 
occurs  at  the  extraordinary  distance  of  14  of  these  great  solar  periods  from 
the  radical  date  J.  P.  981,  all  those  cycles  consequently  have  a  common 
commencement,^^  which  is  fixed  at  the  remarkable  distance  of  a  sabbatical 


!<**  The  year  J.  P.  2481,  when  divided  by  4,  the  number  of  years  in  the  bissextile  cycle, 
leaves  the  remainder  1,  which  equally  expresses  the  year  of  the  cycle,  as  in  the  preceding 
example. 

*^  See  Scaliger,  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  iv.  p.  296.  d.  who  supposes  that  every  fourth  year  of 
the  period  was  equated  by  intercalating  one  day.  Independent  of  the  objection  to  this  sup- 
position, arising  from  the  consideration,  that,  in  this  case,  it  would  have  consisted  not  of  one 
cycle,  but  of  three ;  it  appears  from  Censorinus's  account,  and  the  traditionary  knowledge 
on  this  subject  preserved  by  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  that  the  genethliacal  period  was  equated, 
by  inserting  three  days  at  the  end  of  every  revolution. 

^^  The  cycle  of  28  years  here  noticed,  is  that  which  forms  the  solar  element  in  the  Julian 
Period ;  as  arising  from  the  product  of  7,  the  hebdomadal  cycle,  and  4,  the  bissextile  cycle : 
vid.  Petav,  ubi  supr.  lib.  i.  iv.  The  great  solar  cycle  of  84  years  arises  from  the  product  of 
7,  the  sabbatical  cycle,  and  12,  the  genethliacal  cycle ;  an  example  of  which  may  be  found  in 
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period  from  J.  P.  2150,  the  Chaldee  date  of  the  deluge.  If  we  suppose 
this  epoch  selected,  with  a  view  merely  to  its  qualifications,  and  fixed  as  a 
point  of  suspension,  from  which  the  series  of  those  cycles  might  be  deduced, 
in  computing  the  age  and  revolutions  of  the  world,  from  the  time  of  its 
resuscitation  after  the  flood ;  every  difficulty  in  the  characters  which  it 
involves  directly  vanishes.  That  the  date  J.  P.  2157,  which  the  Chaldees 
placed  as  elementary,  at  the  commencement  of  their  postdiluvian  chrono- 
logy, should  unite  in  itself  those  characters  merely  by  chance,  is  a  sup- 
position so  repugnant  to  all  probability,  as  to  merit  not  a  moment's  at- 
tention. 

At  the  distance  of  1460  years,  from  the  proper  epoch  of  the  Assyrians, 
J.  P.  2381,  that  of  the  Median  dynasty,  J.  P.  3841,  is  placed.  This 
interval,  as  Des-VignoUes  has  observed,  corresponds  with  the  Great  Cani- 
cular Year  of  the  Egyptians.*^  As  the  adoption  of  this  cycle  by  the 
Chaldees,  of  which  there  is  conclusive  evidence  in  the  epoch  which 
succeeds,  marks  a  new  era  in  the  Assyrian  Chronology;  it  conveys  the 
strongest  presumptive  proof  of  the  previous  existence  of  those  cycles  and 
epochs  of  native  invention,  which  have  hitherto  engaged  our  consideration. 
The  Chaldee  Great  Year,  as  more  rude  in  its  construction,  bears  internal 
evidence  of  being  earlier  in  its  invention  than  the  Egyptian ;  it  is  besides 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  course  of  improvement,  to  suppose  that 
the  cycle  which  was  less  artful  in  its  contrivance,  should  have  been  later  in 
the  time  of  its  adoption.*^  Of  the  introduction  of  the  great  Cynical  Period 
of  1460  years  at  Babylon,  there  is  historical  evidence,  in  the  account  of  the 
conquests  of  Sesach  or  Sesonchis ;  ^^  whose  accession,  it  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation,  must  be  dated  J.  P.  3738.  At  the  distance  of 
a  century  from  the  time  of  its  adoption,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  super- 


Petav.  Annot.  in  Epiphan.  adv.  Hasr.  torn.  ii.  p.  166.  but  more  correctly  in  Noris.  Diss.  ii. 
flnbnex.  Epoch.  Sjro-Maced.  p.  382. 

ice  De»-VignoIles,  ubi  supr.  torn.  ii.  p.  168.  "  Syncelle  dit  plus  d'une  fois,  que  le 
Royaume  des  Assyriens  dura  1460  ans;  ce  qui  fait  une  Revolution  juete  du  Cycle 
Caniculaire." 

1^  Yid.  supr.  p.  32.  n.  116. 

1^  The  era  of  Nabonasar,  which  was  used  by  the  Chaldees,  affords  sufficient  evidence  of 


L 
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stition  associated  with  the  notion  of  a  Great  Year  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
the  oriental  politics,  by  which  the  imperial  authority  was  transferred  from 
the  Assyrians  to  the  Medes.  The  return  of  that  period  it  was  believed 
would  be  attended  with  a  great  change  in  the  natural  or  political  world. ^ 
When  it  is  known  that  Belesis  the  Babylonian,  by  whom  the  new  dynasty 
was  founded  in  a  conspiracy  with  Arbaces  the  Median,  was  high-priest  of 
Belus,  and  that  he  predicted  this  revolution  from  astronomical  observa- 
tion ;  ^^®  we  have  internal  and  adequate  proof,  in  the  Great  Canicular  Year, 
that  precisely  occurs  between  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  .that 
its  destiny  was  fixed  by  the  length  of  this  cycle.  As  the  monarchy 
hastened  to  its  decline  under  a  pusillanimous  sovereign,  a  revolution  was 
easily  effected  by  a  crafty  and  ambitious  priest,  at  so  auspicious  a  crisis ;  a 
superstitious  people  being  readily  led  to  accomplish  a  change,  which  they 
were  previously  taught  to  regard  as  predestined."^ 

The  last  date  in  the  preceding  Scale,  which  expresses  the  epoch  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  as  restored,  in  J.  P.  3967,  is  identical  with  the  epoch 
more  generally  known  as  the  Nabonasarean.  As  the  celebrated  era,  which 
is  thus  termed,  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  Sothiacal  Period,  or  Great 
Canicular  Year;  "^  a  more  convenient  opportunity  will  occur,  to  investigate 
its  nature,  when  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  Egyptian  Chronology. 
The  conjecture  in  which  Des-VignoUes  follows  Dodwell,  respecting  its 
origin,  can  be  only  admitted  within  certain  limitations  ;  for  we  must  not  too 
readily  concede  the  assumption,  that  it  is  descended  from  a  purely  histo- 
rical event,"^  not  an  astrological  coincidence.     The  last  Assyrian  epoch. 


the  adoption  of  the  Egyptian  Great  Year  by  that  people ;  ae  it  is  now  ascertained  tbat  it  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Sothiacal  period :  vid.  Des-VignoUes  ut  supr.  torn.  ii. 
p.  699.  The  extension  of  the  Egyptian  authority  over  the  Babylonians  is  fiilly  attested  by 
the  ancients :  vid.  Tzetz.  Chil.  iii.  83.  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  17.  d.  Pausan.  Messen.  p.  261. 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  xxi.  p.  216.     Nimrod,  ut  supr.  vol.  i.  p.  118.  d.  seq. 

^^  Vid.  Assyr.  Expect,  ut  supr.  p.  151.  et  ante. 

170  Diodor.  et  ap.  eund.  Ctesias,  lib.  ii.  xxiv.  p.  78.  al.  p.  112.  d.  114.  a.  Syncel. 
Chronogr.  p.  205.  d. 

ni  Diodor.  ibid.  i^a  Vid.  supr.  n.  168. 

173  Dodwell,  Diss.  Cypr.  Append,  i  xxiy.    Des-VignoUes,  ut  supr.  torn.  ii.  p.  372.  609. 
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J.  P.  3967,  in  the  circumstances  of  its  institution,  beai%  an  obvious  analogy 
to  the  Median,  J.  P.  3841.^^^  The  occurrence  of  some  striking  pbenonvena 
at  a  remarkable  conjuncture,  seems,  in  both  instances,  to  have  been  used  in 
effecting  a  political  revolution.  In  the  year  from  which  the  later  epoch  is 
dated,  the  equinox  occurred  in  the  eighth  degree  of  Aries ;  '^^  and  with  this 
part  of  the  sign  the  Cbaldees  had  formed  some  superstitious  associations.'^^ 
It  was  particularly  distinguished  by  a  conjunction  of  Venus  and  Mercury 
with  the  sun  in  the  first  degree  of  Pisces.^^  In  this  situation,  those  planets 
were  stationed  in  the  point  of  the  heavens  where  their  influence  was  most 
intense;  Venus  being  then  in  its  exaltation,  and  Mercury  in  its  depres- 
sion.^ This  astrological  coincidence  likewise  happened  at  the  most 
remarkable  crisis.  As  falling  upon  February  26,  at  this  extraordinary 
epoch,  it  occurred,  at  the  beginning  alike  of  the  secret  and  public  year  of 
the  Egyptians ;  for  that  day  of  the  month  was  the  original  place  of  the 
intercalation  in  the  one,^^^  and  had  become  the  seat  of  the  neomenia,^  or 
new-year's  day,  in  the  other.  A  coincidence  so  wonderful  and  unosual  at 
such  a  conjuncture  naturally  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  It 
is  besides  observable,  that  the  Babylonians  considered  themselves  under  the 
influence  of  Mercury  and  Virgo,  '^'  and  believed  the  Assyrians  under  the 
influence  of  Venus  and  Pisces ;  '^  and  those  tutelary  planets  had  respectively 
attained  a  site,  which  prognosticated,  alike,  the  decline  of  the  one  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  other.  As  we  find  a  combination  of  circumstances,  thus 
extraordinary,  concurring  with  the  great  political  change,  which  happened 
this  year,  and  by  which  the  Assyrian  dynasty  superseded  the  Babylonian,*** 
in  the  seat  of  their  empire ;  the  coincidence  seems  sufficiently  strong  to 
justify  the  inference,  that  the  authors  of  this  revolution  took  a  like  advan* 


IT*  De^Vignol.  ibid.  p.  869, 370,  871. 

ITS  Petav.  Unuaolog.  Var,  Diss.  lib.  ii.  iv.  p.  78. 

^76  gtanl.  Fhilos.  Orient,  lib.  i.  8.  ii.  cap.  xix.  p.  230.  ed.  Cleric 

17T  Ptol.  Magn.  Sjntax.  m.  vii.  p.  77.  b. 

^T«  StsnI.  ubi  iiipr.  cap.  xx.  p.  281*    Caloasben.  ap.  Hyd.  Rd.  Vet.  Pen.  cap.  v.  p.  18B. 

170  Maorob.  Satufu.  lib.  i.  xiii,  p.  176.  sir.  p.  179. 

^  Scalig.  Emend.  Temp.  iii.  p.  106.  c.    Useer.  Annal.  A.  C.  747.  p.  88. 

^  Stanl.  at  snpr.  cap.  xvii.  p.  222. 

iM  Id.  ibid.  cap.  zzxrii.  p.  278.    conf.  cap.  zz.  p.  281. 

iM  Vid.  at  sapr.  n.  174. 
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tage  of  the  celestial  appearances  to  effect  it,  with  that  which  was  employed 
in  the  contrary  transfer  of  power  from  the  Assyrians  to  the  Babylonians,  by 
which  it  was  preceded.^®* 

In  the  connexion  which  has  been  traced  in  the  preceding  investigation, 
between  the  Ancient  Cycles  acknowledged  by  the  Chaldeans,  the  alliance 
is  not  more  deserving  of  remark,  than  the  gradations  which  mark  its 
advancement  from  the  earliest  period.  The  first  or  fabulous  epoch  of  the 
Assyrians  falls  within  the  patriarchal  times ;  its  connexion  with  the  radical 
date,  J.  P.  981,  is  accordingly  maintained  by  a  sabbatical  cycle ;  the  epoch 
J.  P.  2381  evincing  its  alliance  to  this  date,  by  returning  after  200  revolu- 
tions of  that  patriarchal  period.  As  the  historical  epoch,  J.  P.  2481,  which 
succeeds  in  the  chronological  scale,  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  Babylo- 
nian astrology ;  ^  of  a  correspondent  character  is  the  cycle  by  which  its 
dependence  is  maintained  with  the  same  point  of  suspension ;  as  the 
connexion  is  only  to  be  traced  by  the  return  of  the  genethliacal  period.  In 
the  two  last  epochs,  which  mark  the  time  when  the  monarchy  was  sub- 
jected by  a  foreign  power,  J.  P.  3841,  and  was  restored  under  a  native 
ruler,  J.  P.  3967,  the  cycles  used  as  links  in  the  great  chronological  chain 
are  properly  Egyptian ;  conformably  to  the  testimony  of  history,  which 
informs  us  that  in  the  interval  by  which  they  are  divided,  the  superstitions 
of  this  people  had  been  transplanted  to  Babylon.^^  The  extent  to  which 
the  foreign  cycle  has  been  adopted,  at  each  of. those  epochs,  coincides  with 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  admission ;  khe  Canicular  period  having 
been  at  first  merely  followed  in  determining  the  length  of  the  Great  Year, 
but  at  last  altogether  adopted  from  the  day  on  which  it  commenced. 

The  adequacy  of  the  test,  which  has  been  thus  far  proposed,  in  the 
Ancient  Cycles,  for  discriminating  between  the  genuine  and  spurious  epochs 
of  the  early  Chronology,  must  now  be  apparent,  without  extending  this 
induction  beyond  the  preceding  examples.  The  difficulties,  with  which 
chronologists  are  generally  embarrassed,  consist  merely  in  the  discovery  of 
a  few  elementary  dates,  from  the  establishment  of  which  all  others  maybe 
directly  ascertained  ;  by  those  which  have  engaged  our  attention,  the  entire 
scheme  of  the  Assyrian  and  Median  Chronology  admits  of  an  easy  adjust- 


18*  Vid,  ut  Bupr.  p.  48.  n.  170. 
i«6  Vid.  supr.  p.  47.  n.  168. 


»M  Vid.  supr.  p.  40.  n.  140.  p.  41.  n.  146. 
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ment.  As  the  validity  of  the  principles  on  which  those  dates  have  been 
determined  is  only  to  be  shaken  by  deducing  the  coincidences  on  which 
they  are  grounded  from  adequate  causes ;  in  supposing  them  to  proceed 
from  accident  or  design,  the  alternative  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  is  as 
obvious  as  it  is  conclusive.  For  those  coincidences  have  been  traced,  not 
merely  in  a  solitary  date,  but  in  a  series  of  dates  which  are  the  elements  of 
a  system.  Every  epoch  of  the  Assyrians,  from  the  rise  and  foundation  to 
the  decline  and  restoration  of  their  empire,  possesses  not  merely  extraor- 
dinary characters,  but  such  as  peculiarly  belong  to  the  revolution  of  which 
it  marks  the  era.  And  these  characters  have  not  merely  a  relative  but  a 
positive  appositeness ;  as  they  are  not  deducible  from  dates  of  merely 
arbitrary  assumption,  but  depend  on  cycles  which  have  been  generally  and 
positively  adopted.  The  solar,  bissextile,  sabbatical,  and  canicular  pe- 
riods,*^ with  the  return  of  which  each  epoch  has  been  observed  to  coincide. 


^^  The  great  advantage  of  the  J.  P.  so  much  insisted  on  by  chronologists,  consists  in  the 
peculiarity,  that  no  two  of  the  years  in  it  possess  the  same  cycles,  daring  the  period  of  7980 
years  to  which  it  extends ;  and  that  the  cycles  of  any  assumed  year  may  be  ascertained,  by 
the  simple  process  of  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  years  in  any  of  the  smaller  cycles  of  which 
it  is  the  product.  It  has  besides  a  positive  and  unchangeable  connexion  with  the  great  epoch 
from  which  we  compute  the  lapse  of  time,  either  in  descent  to  the  present  day,  or  in  ascent 
to  the  creation  \  the  first  year  of  our  vulgar  era  coinciding  with  its  year  4714,  not  merely  from 
the  universal  consent  of  chronologists,  but  by  its  internal  structure.  And  this  connexion  is 
not  merely  arbitrary  or  factitious,  but  arises  out  of  the  use  of  the  smaller  cycles  which  com- 
pose it ;  which  are  still  used,  as  they  have  been  employed  from  the  most  remote  periods,  in 
equating  the  year  and  determining  the  anniversary  of  religious  festivals.  So  obviously  is  this 
the  case,  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  cycles  current  at  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar 
era,  made  it  necessary,  that  its  epoch  should  be  identified  with  the  year  4714  of  that  great 
period,  which  rests  on  it  as  its  fulcrum.  At  that  time,  the  year  10  of  the  solar  cycle,  the 
year  2  of  the  lunar  cycle,  and  the  year  4  of  the  indiction,  were  current;  and  as  there  is  but 
the  one  year^  4714,  in  the  J.  P.  with  which  those  characters  coincide,  it  was  necessarily  iden- 
tified with  the  epoch  in  which  they  were  concurrent.  The  cycles  of  the  moon  and  indiction 
are  confessedly  of  modem  contrivance ;  but  those  of  the  sun,  of  which  alone  use  has  been 
made  in  this  discussion,  are  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  referring 
the  olympiad  and  lustrum  to  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  carry  back  the  knowledge  of 
the  bissextile  cycle  to  the  earliest  times  of  which  they  possessed  memorials.  The  Jews 
ascribe  equal  antiquity  to  the  sabbatical  period ;  which  entered  as  an  element  with  the  bis- 
sextile into  the  common  solar  cycle,  incorporated  in  the  Julian  Period.  When  a  single  year 
of  any  cycle  is  identified  with  its  equivalent  in  this  period  \  the  precise  date  of  every  other 
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are  cycles  that  were  positively  used  by  the  ancients  ;  and,  as  such,  enter,  as 
,  elements,  into  the  Julian  Period,  to  which  each  date  has  been  reduced. 
Those  principles  have  been  likewise  exemplified  but  in  the  single  system  of 
Scaliger :  to  the  correspondent  dates  in  the  schemes  of  Ussher  and  Des- 
VignoUes,  with  one  reserve,  they  have  not  the  least  application;  which 
involves  no  slight  presumption  that  chance  has  had  no  effect  in  producing 
the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived.  The  remarkable  exception  of  the 
last  epoch,  in  which  their  systems  are  agreed,  affords  a  striking  instance  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  test,  which  is  proposed  for  reconciling  the  differences  in 

< 

which  they  are  generally  opposed.  The  accuracy  with  which  this  date  is 
determined  has  ori^nated  in  the  accident  of  its  being  marked  by  a  cycle  ; 
which  rendered  its  chronological  characters  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken  or 
contravened. 

4.  Historical  evidence,  it  must  be  however  admitted,  has  been  adduced, 
in  support  of  the  different  schemes  of  Assyrian  Chronology,  which  have 
been  superseded  by  the  antecedent  observations,  to  the  exclusive  establish- 
ment of  that  which  has  been  constructed  by  Scaliger.  For  the  security  of 
the  general  principle,  which  is  proposed  for  clearing  up  chronological 
differences,  it  seems  therefore  expedient  to  inquire  into  its  validity.  When 
examined  more  closely,  it  proves  to  be  not  merely  inadequate  to  the  pur* 
poses  for  which  it  is  adduced,  but  it  unfortunately  leads  to  the  subversion 
of  the  conclusion  which  it  is  advanced  to  establish. 

(1.)  The  scheme  by  which  Ussher  undertook  to  discover  landmarks  in 
this  department  of  the  science,  which  the  penetrating  views  of  Scaliger  had 
overlooked,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  failure.  He  seems  to  have  fallen  as 
much  below  him  in  the  Assyrian,  as  he  surpassed  him  in  the  Hebrew 
Chronology.  In  lowering  the  great  epoch  of  the  monarchy  to  the  year  of 
J.  P.  3392,  and  limiting  its  duration  from  the  accession  of  Ninus  to  520 
years,  he  avows  himself  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  united  authority  of 
Herodotus,  Appian,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.^^    But  the  irreeon- 


year  may  be  infallibly  determined  by  the  simple  prooess  noticed  at  the  commepoement  of  the 
present  note.    On  the  certainty  of  the  results  which  are  thus  attained,  by  principles  which 
are  of  the  utmost  fitcility  in  their  application,  the  observations  which  are  haaarded  in  this 
discnssion  rest  their  stability. 
i»  Usser.  ut  supr.  ad  A.  M.  3787.  p.  43.  conf.  ad  A.  M.  3847.  p.  111. 
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Gileable  opposition  between  his  system  and  the  common  testimony  of  anti- 
quity, on  the  OTigin  and  continuance  of  the  empire,  deprives  it  of  all  daim 
to  implicit  respect.  And  so  fully  has  this  objection  to  it  been  substantiated 
by  Des-VignoUes,^  as  to  render  an  additional  observation  on  the  subject 
wholly  superfluous*  In  making  this  acknowledgment,  I  would  not  be 
however  understood  to  acquiesce  in  his  sentence,  as  far  as  it  implicates 
Herodotus,  whom  this  learned  chronologist  labours  to  convict  of  error,  on 
the  concurrent  weight  of  that  testimony.^^  In  fact,  a  little  attention  to  a 
distinction,  which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  both  these  chrono- 
logists,  will  bring  round  the  suffrage  of  Herodotus  to  the  common  voice  of 
the  ancients,  and  vrithdraw  from  the  Assyrian  chronology  of  Ussher  the 
historical  support  on  which  it  mainly  or  exclusively  rests. 

In  the  passage  wherein  the  authority  of  Herodotus  is  cited  by  Ussher,^^ 
the  historian's  object  was  obviously  not  to  state  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  as  the  chronologist  imagined,  but  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
Persian  and  Median.  With  this  object,  his  declaration  is  confined  to  the 
part  of  Asia  which  was  occupied  by  the  latter  nations,  and  over  which  the 
authority  of  the  former  extended  at  a  period  comparatively  late.  In  this 
view  also,  his  observation  is  illustrated  by  his  description  of  Asia ;  in  the 
upper  regions  of  which  he  places  the  settlement  of  the  Medes.^^     On 


^^  Des- Vignolles,  ut  supr.  liv.  iv.  iv.  §  7.  torn.  ii.  p.  199.  8eq. 

190  Id.  ibid.  §  6.  p.  190.  comp.  p.  175.  ^9t  Herod.  lib.  i.  xcv. 

^^  This  question  is  easily  decided  by  the  Asiatic  geography  of  Herodotus,  t^lio  is  full  and 
explicit  in  his  delineation  of  the  continent :  lib.  it.  zxxvii — xl.  He  cbvides  it  into  three 
parts ;  one  of  which,  extending  from  the  Persian  Qnlf  northward  to  the  Caapian  Sea,  con- 
tained four  nations  including  the  Medei  and  Persians ;  another,  extending  from  the  Phasia, 
weetward,  to  the  Hellespont,  contained  forty  nations ;  and  another,  extending  irom  Persia 
scuUhnoard,  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Egypt,  contained  three  nations,  including  the  Assyrians. 
The  ancient  empire  of  the  Assyrians  was  properly  confined  to  the  last ;  over  the  first  it 
extended  at  a  comparatiyely  late  period.  When  Herodotus  therefore  declares,  lib.  i.  xcy. 
*Ae9vpimp  kftx^PTtm^  rift  Av^*Aoitit  in*  frca  eiieotfc  mil  w€yruK6^a,  wpmrot  &w*  ohrApMrfioi  Hf^avro 
hrioraaOui ;  it  is  to  the  first  diyision  of  Asia  that  he  must  exclusively  allude,  as  he  states  that 
it  included  the  Medes ;  this  region  as  extending  northward,  he  distinguishes  under  the  terms 
ri|s  Arm  'Aff/ipff,  the  upper  Asia.  But  to  the  foundation  and  continuance  of  the  Assyrians,  in 
the  last  division  of  the  continent,  which  contained)  the  early  seat  of  their  empire,  his  words 
have  not  the  most  remote  allusion  :  vid.  infr.  n.  199. 
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distinguishing,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  its  duration  in  lower  Asia,  to  which  Herodotus  does  not  allude ; 
and  the  establishment  of  its  rulers  in  ''  upper  Asia,'*  on  the  other  hand,  to 
which  his  remarks  are  properly  confined  ;  the  apparent  contradiction 
between  his  observation  and  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity  directly 
disappears ;  as  it  is  obvious  the  extension  of  the  empire  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  continent  might  have  been  late,  though  its  foundation  had 
been  laid  in  the  lower  region  from  the  earliest  epoch. 

To  this  solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicar* 
nassus  ^^^  brings  the  fullest  confirmation ;  however  it  may  have  been 
wrested  by  Ussher,  in  support  of  the  contrary  conclusion.  In  the  compari- 
son which  he  institutes  between  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians  and  Romans, 
his  observation  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the  duration  of  their  authority,  but 
comprises  the  extent  of  their  territories.  The  high  antiquity  of  the  eastern 
empire  he  explicitly  admits,  in  deducing  it  from  the  fabulous  times:  in 
limiting  its  duration  to  a  short  period,  he  confines  his  observation  to  the 
time  in  which  it  merely  extended  over  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  Asia.*^ 
His  observation  is  therefore  so  far  from  affording  support  to  the  inference  of 
Ussher,  that  it  forms  the  best  commentary  on  the  previous  exposition 
of  Herodotus,  by  which  it  is  subverted.  Appian  indeed,  on  whose  testi- 
mony the  learned  primate  equally  relied,  has  taken  a  different  view  of  the 
subject ;  ^^  by  which  it  is  obvious,  the  modern  chronologists  have  been 
misled,  particularly  in  the  estimate  which  they  have  formed  of  the  views  of 
Herodotus  on  this  subject.  He  confines  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  within  the  narrow  limits  ascribed  by  the  Greek  historian  to  the 
reigns  of  those  monarchs  of  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  information.^ 
The  futility  of  this  attempt  is  so  palpable,  as  to  require  no  exposure.     The 


10'  Pionys.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  i^  p.  2,  26. 

194  It  is  singalar,  that  Des-Vignolies,  in  contending  that  Dionjsins  should  be  struck  off 
the  list  of  authorities  which  countenance  Ussher*s  hypothesis,  exemplifies  the  antiquity  which 
the  historian  allows  to  the  Assyrian  £)mpire,  by  the  epoch  assigned  it  by  Scaliger ;  and  thus 
throws  the  weight  of  that  early  and  accurate  writer's  authority  on  the  side  of  this  great  chro- 
nologist :  Des-Vignol.  ut  supr.  torn,  ii.  p.  178. 

i»*  Appian.  Bom.  Hist.  Prsef.  cap.  ix,  196  Des-Vignol.  ubi  supr.  p.  177. 
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sentence,  therefore,  which  Scaliger  passes  upon  his  pretensions,  to  which 
Des-VignoUes  in  the  present  instance  accedes/^  if  it  be  severe,  is  not  un- 
merited :  •*  Valde  infantem  in  historia  Appianum  fuisse  necesse  est."  *^ 

The  system  of  Assyrian  Chronology,  as  constructed  by  Ussher,  is  there- 
fore destitute  of  any  historical  support ;  unless  the  countenance  it  derives 
from  Appian,  in  a  palpable  misrepresentation  of  Herodotus,  be  received  as 
authority.^^  And  the  instability  which  it  betrays  in  its  foundation  has  so 
generally  spread  to  the  superstructure,  that  instances  may  be  easily  pro- 
duced, in  which  it  exhibits  its  incompetence,  by  a  violation  of  all  historical 
truth.  The  identi6cation  of  Belesis  with  Nabonasar  against  the  common 
consent  of  chronologists  has  been  already  intimated  :  as  by  this  misconcep- 
tion two  monarchs  are  confounded,  between  the  times  of  whose  accession  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  intervenes ;  it  forms  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  preceding  remark.  Another  instance,  alike  at 
variance  with  history  sacred  and  profane,  may  be  adduced  from  the  Median 
Annals,  in  corroboration  of  the  charge. 

Eupolemus,  who  was  equally  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Ethnics  and 
Jews,  represents  Astibaras  king  of  the  Medes,  whom  chronologists  identify 
with  the  Cyaxaresof  Herodotus,  as  leagued  with  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
spoliation  of  Jerusalem.*^  By  Ussher  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
placed  in  J.  P.  4152,^^  and  the  accession  of  Astibaras,  two  years  later;*  but 
the  spoliation  of  the  Temple,  and  captivity  of  Jehoiachim,  in  J.  P.  41 16.^ 


1^  Des-Yignol.  ibid.  ^^  Scalig.  Animadv.  in  Euseb.  n.  2130.  p.  193. 

190  No  difficulty  of  moment  arises  in  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  Herodotus,  supr. 
n.  193.  from  the  date  ascribed  by  him,  lib.  i.  clxxxiv.  to  Semiramis,  whom  his  present  text 
makes  but  five  generations  anterior  to  Nitocris,  the  wife  of  Evilmerodach  and  mother  of  Nabo- 
nedus.  The  passage  of  Herodotus,  as  his  editors  acknowledge,  is  manifestly  corrupt,  and 
can  therefore  afford  no  ground  for  any  conclusion.  In  the  authorities  on  which  Ussher  builds 
his  inference  respecting  the  age  of  Semiramis,  the  object  of  comparison,  whereby  it  is  rela- 
6vely  determined,  is  unfortunately  misconceived  \  the  old  and  the  new  Babylon,  as  Seleucia 
was  termed,  being  compared  in  them ;  and  not,  as  the  learned  author  imagined,  Babylon  and 
Semiramis,  after  whom  this  city  was  called,  as  its  founder  or  enlarger.  These  authorities, 
when  properly  read  and  understood,  add  the  ftillest  confirmation  to  the  present  chronological 

system. 
«»  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  xxxix.  p.  454.  c. 
a>i  Usser.  ut  sup.  A.  M.  3442.  p.  136.  »«  Id.  ibid.  A.  M.  3406.  p.  123.  124. 
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According  to  this  disposition,  Jerusalem  was  taken  thirty-nine  years, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  dead  two  years,  before  Astibaras  ascended  the 
throne ;  which  gives  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  Eupolemus, 
who  represents  that  event  as  occurring  in  the  reign  of  both  monarchs. 
While  the  statement  of  this  writer  is  thus  irreconcileably  opposed  to  the 
scheme  of  Ussher,  it  is  singularly  verified  in  the  system  of  Scaliger.  As  this 
chronologist  places  the  accession  of  Astibaras  in  J.  P.  4083,^  and  it 
appears,  from  the  statement  of  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,  that  he  reigned  forty 
years  ;  ^  the  spoliation  of  Jerusalem,  in  J.  P.  4115,  must  have  occurred  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign.  By  the  testimony  of  Eupolemus,  as  pre^ 
served  by  Eusebius,  the  accuracy  of  Scaliger  s  Assyrian  chronology  is  of 
course  as  strikingly  confirmed,  as  the  inefficiency  of  Ussher  s  is  demon- 
strated. 

(2.)  The  hypothesis  devised  by  Des-Vignolles,  for  disposing  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  chronology,  as  it  is  partially  founded  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias, 
has  a  nearer  approximation  to  fact,  than  that  which  has  been  constructed 
by  Ussher.  In  confident  reliance  in  the  strength  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  built,  its  author  offers  it  in  the  shape  of  a  demmistration ;  justifying  its 
claims  to  this  character,  on  its  supposed  confirmation  by  an  eclipse,  which 
is  recounted  by  Herodotus  as  predicted  by  Thales.^^  As  we  might 
naturally  conclude^  from  the  consistency  of  truth,  the  same  principles, 
when  accurately  applied  and  pursued  to  legitimate  deductions,  end  not  less 
remarkably,  in  confirming  the  system  of  Scaliger,  than  in  subverting  the 
hypothesis  of  Des-Vignolles,  which  we  proceed  to  examine. 

The  basis  of  the  Median  Chronology  is  laid  by  Des-Vignolles  in  the  cele- 
brated eclipse,  which  has  been  intimated,  and  the  date  of  which  be  has 
accurately  fixed  in  the  year  of  J.  P.  4129.**  In  identifying  with  this  year 
the  accession  of  Astyages,^  the  last  of  the  Median  monarchs,  as  the  length 
of  the  preceding  reigns  is  accurately  known,  the  time  when  each  of  his  pre- 
decessors ascended  the  throne  is  easily  determined.  From  this  single 
date  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Median  chronology  is  accordingly 
digested. 


^^  Scalig.  Can.  Isag.  lib.  ii.  p.  192.  d.  <^  Diodor.  lib.  ii.  xziii.  p.  78. 

^  Des-Vignolles,  ubi  supr.  p.  236.  seq.  conf.  p.  260.  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  252. 2M. 

*^  Id.  ibid.  p.  ese. 
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But  no  position  admits  more  easily  of  refutation,  than  the  supposition  on 
which  this  system  is  rather  gratuitously  built;  the  authority  of  the  two 
historians,  who  are  principally  cited  in  its  support,  contributing  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  to  its  subversion.  Herodotus,  who  is  servilely  copied 
by  Justin  in  his  account  of  Cyrus'  early  years,  refers  to  the  same  year  this 
monarch's  birth,  and  Astyages'  accession.^  From  Dinon,  who  as  a  native 
Persian  is  entitled  to  some  credit  on  this  subject,  we  learn  that  Cyrus  was 
seventy  years  old  when  he  died  ;  ^^  and  the  year  of  his  death  is  at  once  deter- 
mined by  the  date  of  Cambyses'  accession,  as  fixed  in  the  Astronomical 
Canon.*^*^  If  from  the  year  of  J,  P,  4185,  thus  ascertained  as  the  epoch  of 
Cyrus'  death,  seventy  years  be  subducted ;  the  date  of  his  birth  and 
Astyages'  accession  will  fall  in  the  year  of  J.  P.  4115.  Between  this  year 
and  that  assigned  by  Des-Vignolles  to  the  same  event,  J.  P.  4129,  there  is  a 
difference  of  fourteen  years,  by  which  the  period  of  Cyrus'  life  is  virtually 
reduced  to  fifty-six  years,  though  extended,  as  we  have  observed,  by  a 
native  Persian  historian  to  seventy.  There  can  therefore  be  no  ground  of 
doubt,  that  the  basis  of  the  Median  chronology,  as  identified  with  the  year 
of  Cyrus'  birth,  is  advanced  several  years  in  Des-Vignolles'  hypothesis. 

Respecting  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  we  may  however  venture  to  pro- 
nounce, (and  the  sentence  is  borne  out  by  the  learned  chronologist's  con- 
cessions,"^) that  on  the  subject  of  the  Median  chronology,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  implicit  credit.  In  placing  the  disputed  eclipse  in  the  reign  of  Cy- 
axares,'^'  his  statement  is  opposed  to  that  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  Solinus,  and 
Eusebius,  who  refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Astyages,  his  successor.  "*  When  we 
consider  that  the  sources  of  his  information  were  nearly  confined  to  reports 
furnished  by  verbal  inquiry,  we  shall  have  greater  reason  to  be  surprised 
at  the  extent  than  the  deficiency  of  his  knowledge.  Circumstantial  evi- 
dence may,  however,  be  adduced,  to  prove  a  transposition,  if  not  in  the 


<<^  Herod,  lib.  i.  cyii.  cviii.  Justin.  Hist.  i.  Iv. 

^  Cicero  de  Div.  i.  xlvi. 

^0  Yid.  Calvifl.  Isagog.  cap.  zi.  p.  102.  Des-Vignolles,  torn.  ii.  p.  349. 

«i  Des-Vignolles,  ubi  supr.  p.  190.  "*  Herod,  lib.  i.  Ixxiv. 

^^  Cicero  ubi  supr.  cxii.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  xii.  Solin.  Poljhist.  cap.  xx.  Euseb. 
Chron.  n.  1430.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  authority  of  Solinus,  as  the  servile  copyist  of 
Pliny,  determines  between  the  various  readings  ^^  Aiyatte  rege"  and  *^  Astyage  rege,**  in 
this  writer,  that  the  latter  is  genuine. 
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order,  in  the  titles  of  the  Median  princes,  as  detailed  in  his  history ;  by 
which  numberless  chronologists  have  been  misled,  and  which  is  the  main 
source  of  the  unsoundness  in  the  basis  chosen  by  Des-Vignolles  for  the 
Median  chronology.  *  Cyaxares,  whom  the  historian  makes  father  and  pre- 
decessor to  Astyages,***  was  in  reality  his  son  and  successor.  For  Ctesias, 
the  sources  of  whose  information  were  purer,  as  derived  more  immediately 
from  the  fountain-head,  represents  Astibaras  as  the  father  of  Astyages;*** 
and  Xenophon,  whose  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  truth  were  equally 
good,  makes  Astyages  father  to  Cyaxares,  and  uncle  to  Cyrus."®  It  would 
seem  that  Herodotus  having  ascertained,  by  the  imperfect  means  of  inquiry 
which  he  possessed,  that  Astyages  and  Cyaxares  were  related  in  the  degree 
of  father  and  son,  unfortunately  mistook  the  order  of  succession,  in  which 
they* stood  to  each  other,  which  Xenophon  has  accurately  stated.  And  in 
this  error,  which  the  indefinite  titles  of  the  oriental  monarchs  rendered  diffi- 
cult to  detect,  he  was  probably  confirmed  by  some  ambiguous  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus.  "^     Consequently,  if  following  the 


^^  Hferod.  ubi  supr.  Ixxiii.  «i*  Ctes.  ap.  Diodor.  lib.  ii.  xxxiv.  p.  84. 

^^  Xenoph.  Cjropeed.  i.  p.  57.  ed.  Huds. 

217  On  comparing  Herodotus  with  himself,  we  acquire  internal  evidence  for  concluding, 
that  many  of  the  improbable  incidents  recorded  of  Astyages  and  Cyrus  have,  in  consequence 
of  some  confusion  of  names  or  persons,  been  transferred  to  Cyaxares  \  whom  Xenophon 
represents  as  Cyrus'  companion  and  fellow-soldier.  In  the  fabulous  accounts  of  those  princes, 
we  have  the  same  incredible  incidents  related,  respecting  the  great  military  expeditious  in 
which  they  engaged ;  which  were  both  undertaken  in  consequence  of  a  child  being  cooked 
and  served  up  at  a  banquet  \  comp.  Herod,  i.  Ixxiii.  with  cxix. :  and  terminated  by  the  same 
trick  of  seducing  the  enemy  to  a  banquet,  and  cutting  them  off  while  intoxicated ;  comp. 
Herod,  ib.  cvi.  with  ccxi.  If  any  credit  be  given  to  the  account  of  Cyrus'  age,  which  is  most 
circumstantially  related,  and  which  was  received  as  unquestionable  by  the  most  competent  of 
the  ancients,  (vid.  supr.  p.  57.  n.  209.)  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Herodotus  with  himself,  or 
his  account  of  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales,  with  the  date  assigned  it  by  Des-Vignolles. 
Cyrus,  it  is  undisputed,  was  born  in  Astyages'  reign ;  Herod,  ib.  c^dii.  Just.  i.  iv. ;  and 
according  to  the  previous  observations,  the  year  of  his  nativity  was  J.  P.  4115,  when  of  course 
Astyages  was  on  the  throne.  But  this  prince  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Cyaxares,  Herod,  ibid.  cvii. :  it  is  impossible  therefore  that  the  eclipse  which  occurred  at 
least  14  years  subsequently  to  that  event,  in  J.  P.  4129,  could  have  happened  in  his  reign  : 
Herod,  ib.  Ixxiv.  In  fact,  by  bringing  the  eclipse  within  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  or  Asti- 
baras, the  time  of  Astyages'  accession  must  be  advanced,  so  as  to  become  utterly  irrecon- 
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authority  of  Xenophon,  who  assigns  the  reign  of  Astyages  to  the  earlier 
date,  and  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Solinus,  who  refer  the  eclipse  predicted  by 
Thales  to  his  reign ;  we  conclude,  that  in  consequence  of  a  transposition  in 
the  title  of  this  monarch  and  his  son,  no  other  prince  is  meant  likewise  by 
Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  Cyaxares,  every  contradiction  in  their  re- 
spective accounts  will  directly  vanish.  The  authority  of  the  father  of  his- 
tory will  thus  be  withdrawn  from  the  hypothesis  of  Des-VignoUes,  who 
places  the  eclipse  at  the  close  of  the  reign  ,of  Astibaras  ;  and  range  itself  on 
the  side  of  Scaliger,  who  refers  it,  with  the  writers  already  named,  to  the 
sixth  year  of  Astyages,  his  successor. 

But  whatever  conclusion  be  formed  on  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus,  it  is 
not  less  true,  that,  when  estimated  by  his  authority,  Des-Vignolles  is  con* 
victed  of  error.  The  order  of  the  incidents  in  the  historian's  narrative,  and 
in  the  cbronologist's  demonstration,  are  so  far  from  coinciding,  that  they 
are  irreconcileably  opposed  to  each  other.  Herodotus  places  the  expedition 
of  the  Median  monarch  against  Lydia,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse, 
by  which  it  was  terminated,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  ;  and  refers 
to  the  end  of  it  the  incursion  of  the  Scythians,"®  who  were  enemies  of  too 
formidable  a  character  to  admit  of  his  entering  on  a  remote  expedition  against 
Alyattes.  The  Lydian  war  was  in  fact  undertaken  by  him,  in  prosecuting 
the  schemes  of  ambition  pursued  by  his  father,  and  accordingly  engaged 
his  earliest  attention  after  his  accession ;  but  the  Scythian  incursion  is  ex- 
pressly represented  as  subsequent  to  it; "^  and  was  apparently  occasioned 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Median  king  on  a  distant  and  perilous  enterprise. 
In  the  demonstration  of  Des-Vignolles,  the  order  of  events,  rendered  thus 
obvious  by  the  nature  of  circumstances,  is  precisely  reversed ;  with  the 
palpable  object  of  closing,  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  the  Lydian  war  and 


cileable  with  the  accounts  of  Cyrus'  birth,  death,  or  achievements.  The  irremediable  em- 
barrassment which  this  confusion  has  introduced  into  these  incidents,  has  led  the  Benedic- 
tines  or  their  posthumous  followers  into  an  extraordinary  contradiction.  They  first  reject  the 
eclipse,  selected  by  Ussher,  as  that  predicted  by  Thales,  on  account  of  its  not  being  suffi- 
ciently great ;  L'Art  de  Y^rif.  les  Dates,  p.  123* :  but  discoyering  that  when  it  occurred, 
Cyaxares  must  have  been  dead,  they  abandon  their  first  choice,  and  adopt  that  recommended 
by  Ussher,  which  they  had  so  unceremoniously  discarded.  Ibid.  p.  261.  n. 
"8  Herod,  i.  ciii.  «9  Id.  ibid. 
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the  reign  of  Astibaras  or  Cyaxares.  In  the  first  twenty-eight  years  of  bis 
reign,  the  incursion  of  the  Scythians  is  placed  by  the  chronologist ;  and  in 
the  last  six,  the  expedition  against  the  Lydians.  Ussber  is  indeed  cited 
by  him,  in  support  of  this  convenient  substitution,**®  whose  authority  is 
overlooked  where  it  might  be  more  effectually  quoted.***  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  observe,  that  this  learned  and  accurate  writer  pursues  the  dia- 
metrically opposite  road  to  that  chosen  by  Des-VignoUes ;  as  he  scrupu- 
lously follows  the  order  assigned  the  events,  in  the  narrative  of  the  his- 
torian.*** 

On  adopting  the  circumstances  of  the  Lydian  war  from  Herodotus,  abs- 
tracting the  error  in  the  monarch's  title  by  whom  it  was  sustained,  the 
eclipse  of  Thales  affords  a  basis,  by  which  the  demonstration  of  the  Median 
chronology,  in  which  Des-Vignolles  has  failed,  may  be  effectually  applied 
to  the  system  of  Scaliger.  The  historian  appears  to  have  been  accurately 
informed,  in  asserting  that  the  war  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Astyages' 
father,  that  it  continued  for  the  space  of  six  years,  and  terminated  with  the 
marriage  of  that  prince  to  Ariene  the  daughter  of  Alyattes.  **'  It  appears 
also  from  the  testimony  of  Pliny  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  fix  the 
eclipse  which  happened  at  the  close  of  the  Lydian  war  in  01.  xlviii.  4.*** 
and  from  the  calculations  of  Kepler,  Newton,  and  Scaliger,  who  identify  it 
in  a  total  eclipse  which  happened  in  that  year,***  that  it  occurred  in  J.  P. 
4129,  the  time  to  which  Des-Vignolles  has  justly  referred  it.  In  this  year 
the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed  on  May  28th,  at  5  p.  m.  in  the  latitude  of 
Sardis,**^  where   the  opposing  armies  were  engaged.     And    this    eclipse 


««o  Des-Vignolles  ut  supr.  p.  258. 

«i  Usser.  ad  A.  M.  3405.  p.  125.  ««  Id.  A.  M.  3369.  3370.  p.  112.  113. 

2^  Herod,  ib.  Ixxiv.  Scalig.  Animadv.  in  Eiiseb.  n.  14*30.  p.  83. 

«2*  Plin.  ntsupr.  p. 57.  n.  213.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  221.  b.  al.  302.  a.  To  which  the 
authority  of  Eusebius  n.  1430.  may  be  added,  according  to  Scaliger,  who  adopts  it  in  his 
edition  of  Eusebius,  and  to  a  MS.  of  M.  Pontac.  vid.  Des-Vignol.  ib.  p.  247.  Scalig.  ut  infr. 
n.  225.  Pontac.  n.  in  Euseb.  col.  377.  It  would  appear  from  the  statement  of  Clement, 
that  for  the  identification  of  this  eclipse  with  the  year  of  the  Olympiad  in  which  it  occurred, 
we  are  indebted  to  Eudemus,  who  published  it  in  his  ^'  Astronomical  History." 

2^  Scalig.  Euseb.  n.  1430.  Animady.  p.  83.  b.  Kepler,  Astron.  Opt.  yiii.  ii.  p.  290. 
L'Art  de  V^rif.  les  Dates,  Chronol.  des  Eclips.  au  A.  J.  P.  4129. 

««  L'Art  de  V6rif.  les  Dates,  ib. 
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seems  to  be  further  identified  with  that  which  Thales  foretold  \^  as  it  might 
be  easily  predicted  by  any  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Chaldee  lunar 
saros  of  eighteen  years ;  with  the  revolution  of  which  the  succession  of 
eclipses  is  restored.  ^  For  one  of  equal  magnitude  had  occurred  in  the 
same  latitude,  and  at  the  distance  of  that  cycle  with  which  the  Ionian  phi- 
losopher was  probably  acquainted  ;  the  sun  having  been  in  the  same  man- 
ner totally  obscured  at  Sardis,  at  half-past  9  a.  m.  on  May  18th  in  J.  P. 
4111.**^  Now  as  Ctesias  ascribes  to  the  reigns  of  the  eight  Median  kings 
who  preceded  Astyages  the  exact  period  of  282  years  ;**^  if  to  this  period 
be  added  the  six  years  through  which  the  Lydian  war  was  prosecuted  under 
this  prince  ;  and  the  sum,  ^mounting  to  288  years,  be  then  subducted  from 
J.  P.  4129,  the  date  of  the  eclipse  by  which  it  was  then  brought  to  a  close; 
the  remainder,  corresponding  with  J.  P.  3841,  will  express  the  proper  epoch 
of  the  Median  monarchy.  In  this  year  precisely  is  it  placed,  by  the  calcu- 
lations of  Scaliger,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  scale  of  dynasties  which 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  in  the  continent  of  Asia.  This  celebrated 
eclipse  being  thus  taken  as  a  basis,  the  demonstration  founded  upon  it  tends 
exclusively  to  establish  the  system  of  Median  Chronology  constructed 
by  him,  upon  an  independent  and  historical  foundation. 

Nor  can  the  consideration  be  deemed  light  in  confirming  the  preceding 
conclusion,  that  in  the  views  which  are  taken  in  it,  the  difficulties  of  a  subject 
unusually  perplexed  are  satisfactorily  unraveled,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the 
highest  authorities.  As  Solinus  is  followed,  in  supposing  that  the  Lydian 
war  was  carried  on  by  Astyages ;  and  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Eusebius,  in  sup- 
posing that  the  eclipse  happened  in  his  reign  ;  the  question  is  determined  by 
those  writers,  whose  opportunities  of  deciding  upon  its  merits  embraced 
every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  accounts  of  their  predecessors, 
which  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  they  would  desert  for  light  and  inadequate 
reasons.  The  inaccuracy  imputed  in  it  to  Herodotus  is  merely  such  as  he  may 
be  naturally  conceived  to  have  committed  ;  as  he  might  be  deceived  in  sup- 
posing the  war  terminated  by  the  monarch  under  whom  it  commenced,  more 
particularly  so,  as  he  makes  Astyages  a  party  to  the  terms  by  which  it  was 


«y  Herod,  ut  supr.  Ixxiii.  2®  phil.  Trans.  A.  D.  1691.  p.  537. 

«9  L'Art  de  V^rif.  les  Dates,  ib.  J.  P.  4111.  «o  Vid.  supr.  p.  40.  n.  138. 
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amicably  adjusted,  ^^  and  so  far  corroborates  the  statement  of  Solinus. 
The  preference  which  is  shown  to  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  above  that  of 
Herodotus,  has  also  the  judgment  of  Diodorus  Siculus  in  its  support;  who, 
while  his  various  reading  must  have  supplied  numerous  tests  by  which  their 
respective  .claims  might  be  decided,  has  not  only  taken  the  later  historian 
as  his  guide  on  the  Median  affairs,  but  asserts  that  his  accounts  were 
derived  from  the  highest  source,  as  drawn  from  the  ancient  Persian 
records.  ^^ 

An  attempt  has  been  indeed  made  by  Des-Vignolles,  to  reconcile  the 
period  of  317  years  ascribed  by  Ctesias  to  the  Median  kings,  with  the  length 
of  350  years,  assigned  the  Median  monarchy  by  Justin,"^  whereby  a  greater 
error  has  been  introduced  into  the  superstructure  of  his  chronology,  than 
that  which  has  been  detected  in  its  foundation.  To  adapt  the  time  of  its 
duration  to  the  limit  thus  assigned  it,  a  king  is  interjected  in  the  succes- 
sion of  monarchs,  and  is  assigned  a  reign  of  33  years,  ^^*  amounting  to  the 
difference  between  the  numbers  in  Justin  and  Ctesias.  To  be  sensible  of 
the  violence  offered  to  all  historical  probability,  by  this  interpolation,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  inspect  the  extract  from  Ctesias'  history,  which  is 
published  by  Diodorus.*"  It  however  receives  a  direct  contradiction,  from 
the  succession  of  Median  kings,  which  has  been  copied  from  that  historian 
by  Syncellus;*^  and  as  this  writer  preceded  Photius,  in  whose  times 
Ctesias'  work  was  extant,  ^''^  and  probably  preserved  in  the  library  of  Con- 
stantinople, his  statement  must  be  received  as  directly  drawn  from  the 
original.  In  fact,  a  various  reading  of  one  of  the  kings'  titles,  in  the  re- 
spective lists  of  the  Median  succession,  preserved  in  Diodorus  and  Syn- 
cellus,  affords  the  only  authority  for  this  unwarrantable  derangement  of  the 
chronology  of  this  ancient  nation.  The  fourth  prince,  whom  Diodorus 
terms  Artyas,  is  erroneously  entitled  Artycas  in  Syncellus ;  and  this  pal- 


«3i  Herod,  ibid.  Ix.  ««  Diodor.  lib.  ii.  xxxii.  p.  84.  al.  p.  118.  b. 

2w  Just.  Hist.  I.  vi.  «»♦  Des-Vignolles  ut  supr.  p.  243.261. 

2»  Diodor.  ut  supr.  p.  61.  n.  230.  ^^  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  197.  d.  212.  d. 

«37  Phot.  Bibliothec.  n.  Ixxii.  Sjncellus  was  chancellor  to  Tarasius,  elected  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  A.  D.  785 ;  but  Photius  was  grandson  to  Tarasius,  and  raised  to  that  see 
A.  D.  858 :  he  consequently  flourished  in  the  century  after  Syncellus ;  and  as  he  has  epito- 
mised the  Persian  histoiy  of  Ctesias,  it  was  necessarily  extant  in  his  times. 
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pable  variety  in  the  reading  of  the  same  name,  Stephens  had  inserted  in  the 
margin  of  Ctesias'  fragments,*^  which  he  collected  from  Diodorus  and 
other  ancient  compilers.  Such  virtually  is  the  authority  on  which  we  are 
required  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  supernumerary  king,  with  whom 
Des-Vignolles  interpolates  the  ancient  line  of  monarchs  preserved  by  that 
writer.  And  thus,  on  no  firmer  foundation,  than  the  error  of  some  illiterate 
scribe,  the  computation  is  grounded,  on  which  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchy  is  antedated  thirty-three  years  to  the  proper  epoch.  It  is  true 
the  author  of  this  interpolation  offers,  as  some  excuse  for  it,  a  conjecture  of 
Marsham's;^^  who  supposes  that  Justin,  in  ascribing  a  duration  of  350 
years  to  the  Median  empire,  has  followed  the  authority  of  Ctesias.  It 
would  be,  however,  useless  to  waste  a  remark  in  subversion  of  this  suppo* 
sition ;  as  the  direct  contradiction  which  it  receives  in  the  extracts  from 
that  historian,  transmitted  by  Diodorus  and  Syncellus,  has  been  already 
noticed. 

With  respect  to  the  testimony  of  Justin,  on  the  duration  of  the  Median  do- 
minion, by  which  Des-Vignolles  has  been  chiefly  misled  in  antedating  the 
proper  epoch  of  the  monarchy ;  it  appears  to  extend  not  merely  to  the  time 
in  which  this  people  maintained  the  empire  of  Asia,  but  to  that  in  which  they 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Media.  Thus  much  is  indeed  intimated  by  Justin, 
who  declares  that  Astyages,  the  last  of  the  imperial  line,  was  partly  re- 
instated in  his  dominions  by  Cyrus;  though  he  declined  holding  the  seat  of  his 
government  in  Media,  and  transferred  it  into  Hyrcania.  **°  It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, not  merely  from  this  testimony,  but  from  the  relationship  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  last  of  this  dynasty  and  the  reigning  princes  of  Persia, 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses ;  ^^  that  this  authority  continued  under  Astyages  and 
his  son  Cyaxares,  until  the  accession  of  a  new  race  to  the  Persian  throne  in 
Darius,  under  whom  they  revolted.  "*  And  this  view  of  the  subject  is  alone 
consistent  with  the  common  designation  of  the  people  in  whom  the  sove- 
reignty was  vested  ;  which  was  not  limited  to  the  Persians,  but  extended 
to  the  Medes  and  Persians."*    Now,  if  we  follow  Herodotus,  whom  Justin 


«»  Vid.  Fragm.  Ctes.  ed.  Steph.  p.  681,  10.  ed.  Gale.    Conf.  Syncel.  p.  197.  d. 

<^  Des-Vignolles  ut  snpr.  p.  241.    conf.  Marsham,  p.  49^. 

2*0  Just.  ib.  vi.  ad  fin.  «**  Xenoph.  Cyropaed.  i.  p.  57.  v.  p.  630.  635. 

«*«  Herod,  ib.  i.  cxxx. 

«*»  Dan.  vi.  8.  26.  Xenoph.  ibid.  v.  p.  630.   conf.  Usser.  A.  M.  3466.  p.  145. 
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servilely  copies  in  his  epitome  of  Median  affairs,  and  assign  but  seven  years 
to  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  ***  instead  of  the  eight  assigned  it  in  the  Astro- 
nomical Canon ;  ^^  and  suppose  that  upon  his  death,  and  the  usurpation  of 
Darius,  this  effort  of  the  Medes  to  subjugate  the  Persians,  and  regain  the 
sovereignty  of  Asia,  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  ancient 
dynasty  of  the  revolters,  and  the  reduction  of  their  territory  to  a  mere 
satrapy  of  Persia ;  the  period  between  this  revolution  and  the  proper  epoch 
of  the  monarchy  will  wonderfully  accord  with  that  assigned  to  its  duration 
by  Justin.  For  350  years  precisely  intervene  between  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy  in  J.  P.  3841  under  Arbaces,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  Persian 
throne  in  J.  P.  4191  by  Darius  and  the  Magians,  on  the  death  of  Cam- 
byses.'^  The  declaration  of  Justin  being  thus  understood  in  the  more 
extensive  sense,  and  in  any  other  sense  it  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
history  of  Ctesias  ;  his  suffrage  will  then  coincide  with  the  general  voice  of 
antiquity,  and  bring  additional  confirmation  to  the  system  of  Median  Chro- 
nology, which  the  tests  proposed  in  this  investigation  have  identified  as 
solely  deserving  of  credit. 

The  perplexing  difficulties  in  which  the  Median  Chronology  is  embar- 
rassed being  removed,  the  chronology  of  the  nations,  which  acknowledged 
the  supremacy,  or  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  the  Assyrians,  offers  little 
to  detain  our  attention.  In  determining  the  epoch  and  succession  of  the 
Persian  monarchs,  to  whom  the  empire  of  the  East  descended  after  the 
Medes,  chronologists  are  so  generally  agreed,  as  to  furnish  no  contradictions, 
requiring  the  application  of  that  assay  by  which  it  is  presumed  they  may  be 
remedied.  The  coincidence  is  so  remarkable,  which  is  observed  to  exist 
among  the  ancients  in  fixing  the  epoch  of  Cyrus'  accession,  by  whom  the 
monarchy  was  founded ;  that  it  has  recommended  a  date  so  singularly 
attested,  as  a  basis  for  various  chronological  systems.^^  And  the  reigns  of 
his  successors  are  so  accurately  determined  in  the  Astronomical  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  the  authority  of  which  is  confirmed  by  several  eclipses,**®  that  it 

«♦♦  Herod,  in.  kvi.  «*«  Vid.  supr.  p.  57.  n.  210. 

^^  Vid.  TJsser.  uti  snpr.  J.  P.  4191.  p.  154.  As  Darius  was  among  the  conspiring  Magi 
who  seized  the  goyernment  at  Cambyses'  death,  (Ctes.  ap.  Phot.  Excerpt,  xir.)  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Medes  is  dated  from' the  time  of  this  usurpation. 

^7  XJsser.  A.  M.  3445.  p.  138.  Marsham,  Chron.  Ssec.  xyiii.  p.  680.  Petav.  Bat.  Temp. 
P.  ii.  176. 

w  Petav.  ibid.  p.  177. 
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nearly  precludes  all  ground  of  controversy  on  matters  so  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  discrepancies  and  con- 
tradictions, which  the  present  essay  is  intended  to  clear  up,  have  been 
obviated  in  this  department  of  chronology,  by  the  accidental  application  of 
the  principle  which  is  now  proposed  as  a  test  for  distinguishing,  amid  a 
multitude  of  spurious  dates,  that  which  is  exclusively  genuine.  The  chro- 
nological scale,  by  which  the  reigns  of  those  monarchs  are  digested  in  the 
Astronomical  Canon,  is  a  proper  cycle ;  the  era  of  Nabonasar,  by  which 
they  are  dated,  being  nothing  but  an  extension  of  the  Great  Canicular 
Period,  which  the  Babylonians  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.^^* 

In  the  early  cycles,  which  were  used  by  the  primitive  people,  that 
generally  rank  under  the  name  of  Assyrians — the  Sabbatical,  which  was 
employed  by  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  Genethliacal,  which  was  devised  by  the 
Chaldeans — I  now  venture  to  conclude  a  test  is  ascertainable,  which  is 
adequate  to  settle  the  difficulties  that  perplex  their  chronology.  Under  that 
title,  by  which  the  earliest  of  the  oriental  empires  is  denominated,  the 
nations  recognised  by  history,  as  well  sacred  as  profane,  as  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  may  be  properly  classed.  For,  as  the  original  race  of  mankind 
were  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Assyrians,  the  pristine  annals  of  our 
species  may  be  properly  considered  a  branch  of  their  history  ;  and  that  part 
of  the  oriental  population,  to  whom  the  sacred  records  particularly  relate, 
were  the  immediate  descendants  of  that  ancient  nation.  Between  the  great 
epochs  of  the  annals  of  a  race  thus  intimately  allied,  and  the  cycles  by 
which  they  computed  the  lapse  of  time,  it  has  been  my  object  to  trace  that 
connexion,  which  leads  to  the  establishment  of  the  most  remarkable  dates 
by  the  revolution  of  peculiar  periods.  In  proposing  this  principle  as  a 
criterion,  by  which  the  difficulties  wherein  their  chronology  is  involved  may 
be  removed ;  I  have  preferred  exhibiting  it  in  its  practical  uses  to  evincing 
its  fitness  by  abstract  proofs.  The  internal  consistency  and  appositeness 
which  it  displays,  in  its  application  to  the  elementary  dates  of  the  pri- 
mitive chronology,  as  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  accident,  afford  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  validity.  It  might  have  likewise  received 
considerable  illustration  and  support  from  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 


2*9  Vid.  8upr.  p.  48.  n.  172. 
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antiquity  of  those  cycles,  and  their  connexion  in  periods  of  greater  extent. 
But  the  investigation  would  require  more  time  than  I  could  now  venture  to 
claim  for  a  subject  of  such  abstruseness  and  intricacy,  from  this  learned 
Society,  on  whose  patience  I  am  sensible  I  have  already  too  largely 
drawn.  If  indulged  with  their  attention,  on  some  future  occasion,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  submit  my  observations  on  those  subjects  to  their  judgment,  as 
preparatory  to  the  further  development  and  adaptation  of  a  principle  which 
applies  to  every  branch  of  ancient  chronology. 


With  a  view  to  the  more  easy  comprehension  of  the  preceding  system,  the 
subjoined  successions  of  the  patriarchs  and  oriental  sovereigns  are  added, 
after  the  example  of  Scaliger  and  Petavins. 

SUCCESSION    I. 


PATRIARCHS. 

J.p, 

Pstriarclis. 

latervals. 
Ye«n. 

A.M. 

B,C. 

710 

Adam  created 

130 

1 

4004 

840 

Seth  born     . 

105 

130 

3874 

945 

Enos 

90 

235 

3769 

1035 

Cainan 

70 

325 

3679 

1105 

Mahaleel     . 

65 

395 

3609 

1170 

Jared 

162 

460 

3554 

1332 

Enoch 

65 

622 

3362 

1397 

Methuselah 

187 

687 

3317 

1584 

liamech 

182 

874 

3130 

1766 

Noah 

502 

1056 

2948 

2268 

Shem 

98 

1558 

2446 

2366 

DSLUOB 

2 

1656 

2348 

2368 

Ajphazad    . 

35 

1658 

2846 

2403 

Salah 

30 

1693 

2311 

2433 

Eber 

34 

1723 

2281 

2467 

Phaleg 

30 

1757 

2247 

2^7 

Reu 

32 

1787 

2217 

2529 

Semg 

30 

1819 

2185 

2559 

Nahor 

29 

1849 

2155 
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J.  P. 

Patriarchs. 

Intanrab. 
Y««n. 

A*  M* 

B.C. 

2588 

Tenth 

• 

190 

1878 

2126 

2718 

Abram 

• 

74 

2006 

1996 

2792 

DiYiNB  Vocation 

• 

26 

2082 

1922 

2818 

Isaac 

• 

60 

2106 

1896 

2878 

Jacob 

• 

77 

2168 

1836 

2956 

Jacob's  Vision  at  Lnz 

1 

2246 

1756 

2956 

Reaben 

• 

ft 

1 

2246 

1768 

2957 

Simeon 

• 

1 

2247 

1757 

2958 

Levi 

« 

1 

2248 

1756 

2969 

Joseph 

• 

30 

2259 

1745 

2999 

Joseph's  exaltation 

• 

9 

2289 

1715 

3008 

Jacob's  descent  into 

Egypt 

71 

2296 

1706 

3079 

Joseph  dies 

• 

60 

2369 

1636 

3139 

Aaron 

• 

3 

2429 

1675 

314^ 

Moses 

• 

80 

2432 

1672 

3222 

Divine  Lboation 

• 

• 

2512 

1492 

SUCCESSION    II. 


CHAT.DEES. 

J.  p. 

ChaldaM. 

IntemU. 
Yean. 

A.  M* 

B.  C 

710 

Alorus 

120 

1 

4004 

830 

Alaspanu    . 

36 

120 

3884 

866 

Amelon 

166 

166 

3848 

1022 

Amenon 

144 

312 

3692 

1166 

Megalarns 

216 

466 

3548 

1382 

Daonns 

120 

672 

3332 

1502 

Euedoracbua 

216 

792 

3212 

1718 

AmphiB 

120 

1006 

2996 

1838 

Otiartes 

96 

1128 

2876 

1934 

Xisttthrus    . 

216  +  7 

1224 

2780 

2157 

Euechotts     . 

6 

1447 

2567 

2163 

ChosmasboluB 

7 

1463 

2547 

2170 

Fonu          , 

36 

1460 

2644 

2206 

Neclrabes    . 

43 

1495 

2609 

2248 

Abins 

48 

1638 

2466 

2296 

OniballuB    . 

40 

1686 

2418 

2336 

ZinziruB 

45 

1626 

2378 

I 

I 
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SUCCESSION    III. 


ASSYRIANS. 

J.  p. 

Assyrians. 

Intervals. 
Years. 

A.M. 

1 

B.C. 

2381 

Belus 

55 

1671 

2333 

2436 

Ninus 

53 

1726 

2278 

2488 

Semiramis  . 

42 

1778 

2226 

2530 

Ninyas 

38 

1820 

2184 

2568 

Anus 

30 

1858 

2146 

2598 

Aralius 

40 

1888 

2116 

2638 

Xerxes 

SO 

1928 

2076 

2668 

Aruiamithres 

38 

1958 

2046 

2706 

Belochos 

35 

1996 

2008 

2741 

Baleens 

52 

2031 

1973 

2793 

Sethos 

32 

2083 

1931 

2835 

Mamjthus  . 

30 

2115 

1889 

2855 

Aschalius 

28 

2145 

1859 

2883 

1 

Sphaerus 

22 

2173 

1831 

2905 

Mamjtus     . 

30 

2195 

1809 

2935 

Sparthacas  . 

42 

2225 

1779 

2977 

Ascatades    . 

38 

2267 

1737 

3025 

Amyntes 

45 

2305 

1699 

3060 

Belochus 

25 

2350 

1654 

3085 

.   Baletores     . 

30 

2375 

1629 

3115 

Lamprides  . 

30 

2405 

1599 

3145 

Sosares 

20 

2435 

1569 

3165 

Lampraes 

30 

2455 

1549 

3195 

Panjas 

45 

2485 

1519 

3240 

Sosarmus     . 

22 

2530 

• 

1474 

3262 

Mithraeus     . 

27 

2562 

1452 

3289 

Tautanes 

32 

2579 

1425 

3221 

Teutaeus 

44 

2611 

1393 

3365 

Arabelus 

42 

2655 

1349 

3407 

Chalaus 

45 

2697 

1307 

3452 

Anebus 

38 

2742 

1262 

3490 

Bibius 

37 

2780 

1224 

8527 

Teutamus    . 

30 

2817 

1187 

a^w 

Dercylus 

40 

2847 

1157 

3597 

Empacmes  . 

38 

2887 

1117 

3635 

Laosthenes  . 

45 

2925 

1079 
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J.  V. 

AMyrians. 

Interrals. 
Year*. 

A.M. 

B.  U. 

3680 

Pertiades     . 

80 

2970 

1084 

8710 

Ophratteos  . 

21 

3000 

1004 

8781 

Ephecheres . 

52 

3021 

983 

8788 

Acraganes   . 

42 

3073 

931 

3825 

Sardanapalas 

15  +  1 

3115 

689 

SUCCESSION    IV. 


MEDES. 


J.  P. 

Medes. 

Intervals. 
Yean. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

8841 

Arbaces 

28 

8131 

873 

3809 

Mandauces . 

50 

3159 

845 

3919 

Sosaruies 

80 

3209 

795 

3949 

Artyas 

50 

8239 

765 

3999 

Arbianes 

22 

3289 

715 

4021 

ArtflBOS 

40 

3811 

693 

4061 

•  Artynus 

22 

3351 

653 

4063 

Astibares 

40 

3373 

631 

4123 

Apandus  or  Astyages  . 

35 

3413 

591 

4158 

Cyaxares 

33 

3448 

556 

4191 

Darius  and  Magi 

y                                                                       • 

3481 

523 

SUCCESSION    V. 


BABYLONIANS. 

J.  p. 

Babylouiani.                                    Interrol*. 

Yean. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

3967 

Nabonasar  .                                14 

3257 

748 

8881 

Nadiu8 

2 

3271 

733 

3863 

Chinzims  and  Porus  . 

5 

3273 

731 

8968 

JugseuB 

5 

3278 

726 

3998 

Mardocempad 

12 

3288 

721 

4005 

Arcianus 

5 

8295 

709 

4010 

Interregnum  I. 

2 

3300 

704 

4012 

Belibas 

3 

8802 

702 

4015 

Apronaditts 

6 

3305 

699 
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J.  p. 

Bsbyktniaiia. 

Interral*. 
Yean. 

A«M» 

B.C. 

4021 

Rigebelos    . 

1 

3311 

696 

4022 

Messessimordach 

4 

3312 

692 

4026 

Interregnum  II. 

6 

3316 

668 

4034 

Aaaradon     . 

13 

8324 

680 

4047 

SaosdndueoB 

20 

3337 

667 

4067 

Cynilidanes 

22 

3857 

647 

4069 

Nabopolasar 

21 

3379 

625 

4110 

Nabocolaear 

43 

3400 

604 

4152 

Evilmerodach 

2 

3448 

661 

4153 

NericoBoIassar 

4 

3445 

559 

4159 

Nabonadius 

17 

3449 

555 

SUCCESSION   VI. 


PERSIANS. 

J.  P. 

Persians. 

Intfiirals. 
Years. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

4176 

Cyrus 

9 

3466 

588 

4185 

Cambyses    . 

8 

3475 

529 

4193 

Darius  I.     . 

36 

3483 

521 

4228 

Xerxes 

21 

3518 

486 

4249 

Artaxerxes  I. 

41 

3539 

465 

4290 

Darius  II. 

19 

3580 

424 

4309 

Artaxerxes  II. 

46 

3599 

405 

4355 

Ochus 

21 

3645 

359 

4376 

Arogus 

2 

3666 

338 

1378 

Darius  III. . 

4 

8668 

336 
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II.  Report  on  the  System  of  Hieroglyphic  Interpretation  proposed  in  a  Treatise 
entitled  **  Alcune  Questioni  sui  Geroglifici  degli  Egizii  da  servire  di  estraito  a 
quella  parte  deW  Opera  del  Signor  Jannelli  che  tratta  di  essi"  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  By  I.  Culli- 
MORE>  Esq. 

Read  May  28th,  1834. 

Previously  to  the  examination  of  a  new  system  of  hieroglyphic  inter- 
pretation,  on  which  the  Society  have  been  called  to  give  judgment,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  something  of  that  which  they  have  sanctioned  and  pro- 
moted since  its  origin,  and  to  which  the  views  now  to  be  considered  are 
opposed. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Young  in  the  hieroglyphic  literature  of  Egypt,  first 
fully  promulgated  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  in  the 
year  1819,  replaced  the  former  speculations  on  this  mysterious  department 
of  research,  by  a  limited  number  of  established  facts^  which  at  once  revolu- 
tionized the  method  of  investigation.  The  simpler  and  more  certain 
process  of  analysis,  or  the  ascent  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — from 
results  to  principles — became  adopted,  instead  of  the  uncertain  conjectures 
on  unknown  principles,  which  had  occupied  the  minds  of  the  learned  from 
the  days  of  Kircher  until  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
regarding  which  few  writers  were  enabled  to  agree  in  their  general  conclu* 
sions.  The  state  of  the  question  till  Young  lifted  the  veil,  was  analogous  to 
that  on  the  laws  of  the  universe,  before  the  time  of  Newton,  with,  however, 
this  difierence — ^that  the  natural  philosophers  had  always  the  germ  of 
analysis  before  their  eyes  in  the  planetary  motions ;  whereas,  the  hierologists 
had  none  whatever,  until  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  in  the 
ellipsis  of  the  Rosetta  tablet,  and  were  therefore  wholly  thrown  on  their 
mental  resources ;  for  the  results  sufficiently  demonstrated  how  little  initia- 
tory assistance  was  derivable  from  the  variously  understood  and  heretofore 
obscure  data  supplied  by  ancient  writers* 
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Since  then  the  progress  has  been  uniform,  and  to  a  given  extent  certain, 
in  the  hands  of  the  more  strenuous  and  sober-minded  followers  of  the  first 
discoverer  (for  all  who  admit  the  orthography  of  the  hieroglyphics  composing 
the  names  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  must  be  classed  among  his  disciples ;  and, 
although  Dr.  Young  did  not  succeed  in  determining  the  values  of  more  than 
half  the  phonetic  characters  which  compose  these  names,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation from  which  all  subsequent  discovery  has  proceeded) ;  who,  adhering 
to  the  principles  stated  by  Clemens,  which  were  at  no  former  period  under- 
stood, that  the  inscriptions  were  composed  both  of  phonetic,  and  symbolic 
characters  of  several  classes,  soon  penetrated  the  obscurities  of  hieroglyphic 
history,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  fabric  of  no  mean  importance  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  their  preceptor,  whose  oversights,  inseparable  from  the  first 
development  of  an  untried  and  complicated  system,  were  speedily  replaced 
by  unanswerable  facts. 

The  phonetic  alphabet,  founded  by  Dr.  Young,  and  reduced  to  system 
and  extended  by  the  labours  of  ChampoUion  and  other  archaeologists,  was 
found  to  develop  the  mass  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Persian  names,  contained 
in  the  inscriptions,  with  the  like  precision  as  it  had  those  of  Ptolemy  and 
Berenice  ;  and  the  same  characters  which  spelt  the  names  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  Caesars,  were  found  adapted  to  those  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  Not 
only  were  the  contemporary  hieroglyphics  of  all  the  celebrated  kings 
of  Egypt  mentioned  in  history,  recovered,  but,  through  the  indefatigable  zeal 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Burton,  whole  series  of  them,  as  they  appear 
in  ancient  writers.  The  attempts,  and  even  the  hopes  of  the  original 
discoverer,  were  far  outstripped;  for,  although  Dr.  Young  was  the* first 
to  identify  one  or  two  of  the  Djospolitan  monarchs,  by  happy  conjectures, 
rather  than  through  the  aid  of  his  principles  of  decypherment,  he  appears, 
until  his  death,*  to  have  been  far  from  sanguine  that  die  ages  anterior  to  the 
Persian  dynasty  would  be  penetrated  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Full  demonstration  was  thus  obtained  of  the  validity  of  the  system,  as  to 
its  results,  and  although  the  principles  on  which  the  hieroglyphic  characters 
are  appropriated,  may  be  but  imperfectly  understood — although  it  may  still 


1  See  ^  Rudiments  of  an  Egyptian  Dictionary,'  1630,  Advertisement,  pp.  vi.  x.  and  the 
*  Astronomical  Chronology  of  Egypt,*  which  follows,  p.  2.  The  proofs  of  this  work  are 
understood  to  have  been  revised  on  the  death-bed  of  the  learned  and  estimable  author. 
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be  a  question  whether  the  phonetic  alphabet  be  altogether  founded  on  the 
initial  letters  or  intonations  of  words,  we  have  facts  before  us ;  and  a  single 
fact,  though  its  origin  be  involved  in  mystery,  is  worth  a  thousand  con- 
jectural principles  or  laws,  without  results  to  substantiate  them. 

Without  even  the  necessity  of  assuming  any  positive  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  we  thus  possess  a 
contemporary  series  of  royal  names  which  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  lan- 
guages,— a  series  which  ascends,  at  the  latest,  to  the  age  of  the  patriarch 
Joseph,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  all  the  important  remains  of  the  best  ages 
of  Egyptian  art  may  be  referred  to  their  relative  places  in  time.  We  have 
recovered,  on  the  one  hand,  a  contemporary  record  of  the  nation,  which,  next 
to  the  Jewish,  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  inspired  records ;  aind  on 
the  other,  a  chronicle  of  the  progress  of  the  polite  arts  in  ages  long  anterior 
to  the  arts  of  Greece.  This  is  therefore  no  merely  dry  and  uninteresting 
catalogue;  and,  were  the  consequences  of  Dr.  Young's  labours  for  ever 
limited  to  its  recovery,  these  consequences  would  for  ever  be  stamped 
by  religion,  scholarship,  and  good  taste,  as  among  the  noblest  literary 
achievements  of  any  age ;  nor  have  they  been  impugned  by  any  who  haVe 
examined  and  understood  them.  They  have  possessed  us  of  a  grand 
contemporary  historical  outline  and  index,  which  the  most  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hieroglyphic  language  could  not  repkce,  and  which  will 
render  that  language  available  should  it  ever  be  recovered;  but  without 
which,  the  language  itself^  in  reference  to  the  events  of  remote  ages, 
to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  hieroglyphic  remains  belong,  would  be 
of  little  comparative  utility. 

The  inscriptions,  besides,  address  the  senses  by  ideographic  signs  both 
proper  and  symbolic,  and  principles  of  notation,  which  convey  nearly  the 
same  ideas  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  which,  connected  as  they  now 
are,  by  an  established  system  of  phonetic  names,  direct  us  to  the  general 
import  of  the  inscriptions,  independently  of  the  changes  of  language.  The 
lights  derived  to  ancient  mythology,  the  clear  elucidation  of  the  habits 
of  civilized  life  from  contemporary  sculptures,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
hieroglyphic  physical  notation  of  the  year,  are  likewise  to  be  added  to  the 
proved  results  of  the  system. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  it  seems  necessary  to  insist  on  by  way  of 
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introduction  to  the  present  aniilysis ;  for,  although  more  is  perhaps  known  of 
the  language  of  ancient  Egypt  than  many  are  willing  to  allow,  it  is  certain 
that  more  has  been  assumed  by  several  archaeologists  than  can  possibly,  be 
known  ;  and  this  is,  accordingly,  the  weak  point  against  which  attacks  have 
for  the  most  part  been  directed — not  against  the  system  itself,  as  its 
depredators  would  infer,  with  which  they  have  really  no  concern ;  nearly 
all  who  have  made  them,  having  taken  their  stand  with  the  pillar  of  Rosetta, 
and  on  Dr.  Young's  foundation,  and  levelled  their  principal  shafts  at  the  ill- 
judged  ornaments  of  the  superstructure. 

The  learned  writer  of  the  treatise  now  to  be  discussed  is  perhaps  the 
most  decided  exception  to  this ;  and  let  us  hope,  that,  engrossed  by  his  own 
ingenious  hypothesis,  he  has  but  partially  investigated  the  system  which  he 
opposes  at  every  step ;  asserting  that  nothing  whatever  has  yet  been  done 
towards  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  that  no 
inscription  has  yet  been  interpreted,  that  the  hieroglyphic  ellipses  do  not 
contain  the  phonetic  names  of  kings,  that  facts  confirmed  by  the  successive 
discoveries  of  fifteen  years  must  be  rejected^  and  new  principles  of  inter- 
pretation invented,  before  we  can  hope  for  any  result; — in  a  word,  that  we 
must  throw  our  ideas  back  to  the  time  of  Kircher,  and  find  laws  for  extract- 
ing information  from  the  pillar  of  Rosetta  different  from  that  which  the 
triliteral  inscription  tmfolds  to  us. 

It  were  desirable  that  we  had  access  to  his  special  work  on  the  Rosetta 
tablet,  which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  author,  before  finally 
deciding  on  the  system.  This  has  been  ineffectually  sought  for  in  the 
public  libraries  of  London.  As,  however,  the  present  treatise  is  put  forth  as 
a  general  synopsis  of  the  learned  writer's  views  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
we  must  rest  satisfied  with  drawing  our  conclusions  from  the  criteria 
supplied  by  it,  which  are,  doubtless^  in  the  author  s  estimation,  adequate  to 
the  establishment  of  his  ingenious  hypotheses ;  and  must  endeavour  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity  which  the  examination  may  afford,  of  noticing  points 
that  are  likely  to  promote  the  subject  of  hieroglyphic  research. 

Admitting  no  results,  and  treating  those  founded  on  the  bilinguar  and 
the  monolinguar  inscriptions  with  like  respect.  Signer  Jannelli  commences  at 
the  point  which  most  other  inquirers  propose  for  the  end  of  their  labours, 
propounding  laws  for  interpretation,  according  to  which,  facts  however 
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stubborn,  and  the  evidence  of  antiquity  must  be  moulded  ;  as  will  be  mani* 
fest  from  the  following  general  view  of  the  Twelve  Questions  or  Positions 
into  which  his  ideas  on  the  hieroglyphic  system  of  Egypt,  deduced  from  his 
other  works,*  are  here  distributed. 

I.  Three  general  and  exclusive  methods  are  proposed,  whereby  the  hiero* 
glyphics  may  possibly  be  interpreted.  1.  The  Ideographic.  2.  The 
Alphabetic.     3.  The  Lexeographic. 

II.  The  writers  are  enumerated,  who  have,  in  the  author  s  estimation, 
respectively  adopted  these  methods.  The  first,  Kircher,  Palin,  Riccardi, 
Champollion,  Peyron,  Gazzera,  Sanquintino,  Rossellini.  The  second,  La<- 
cour,  Seyffarth,  Young,  Champollion.    The  third,  Sickler. 

III.  The  rational  and  logical  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions should  originate  in  an  analysis  of  the  physical  and  mathematical 
characteristics  and  names  of  the  symbols,  in  which  the  dogmas,  customs, 
and  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  must  be  kept  in  view ;  a  definition  of  each 
in  a  physiological  lexicon,  &c.  Of  the  900  or  1000  known  hieroglyphic 
characters,  about  200  are  stated  to  be  fundamental,  analogous  to  the 
214  keys  or  radical  characters  on  which  the  Chinese  language  is  founded. 
These,  multiplied  by  their  homophones  and  synonyms,  and  further  expanded 
by  the  secondary  hieroglyphics,  are  held  adequate  to  the  construction  of  a 
language  expressed  by  the  juxta-podtion  or  grouping  of  the  hieroglyphics. 

IV.  It  cannot  be  shewn  that  any  monument  has  hitherto  been  rationally 
and  legitimately  interpreted,  because  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fore* 
going  laws  and  conditions. 

V.  The  absurdity  of  the  ideographic,  or  first  proposed  method,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insuflSciency  of  a  few  hundred  characters  directly  to  represent 


*  1.  Fundamenta  Hermeneutica  Hieroglyphic  Crypticae  Veterum  Gentium,  sive  Hermeneu- 
ttces  HierograpbicGB  libri  tres,  etc.     Neapoli  1880. 
3.  Hieroglyphica  iBgyptia  ex  HwrorApoUin^^  etc.  ex  ObtUsco  FUmimOy  etc.      Neapoli 

isao. 

3.  Tabula  Ro9et1a9UB  H%eroglyphic€fy  et  Centaris  Sino-grammatwn  Interpretatio  tentata,  ete. 
Neapoli  1830. 

4.  Tentamen  Hermeneuticum  in  Hierographiam  Crypticam  Veterum  Gentium,  etc.    Neapoli 
1831. 
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the  thousands  of  ideas  on  theological,  liturgical,  metaphysical,  political, 
historical,  astronomical,  medical,  and  other  subjects,  required  by  a 
language. 

VI.  The  secdnd,  or  alphabetic  method,  equally  ridiculous,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  elicit  from  the  hieroglyphics  the  definite  characters,  criteria,  and 
rational  data,  necessary  to  the  generation  of  an  alphabet  of  twenty  or 
twenty-four  letters — much  more  one  of  fifteen  letters,  with  Young ;  or,  from 
140  letter  signs  to  form  an  alphabet  of  ten  or  twelve  letter  values, 
with  Champollion,  The  uncertainty  of  the  characters  representing  the 
vowels,  and  the  homogeneous  consonants  B,  V,  F ;  —  C,  G,  Q,  K ;.  — 
L,  R,  &c.  are  adduced  as  proof.  It  is  asserted  that  after  ten  years' 
labour  by  MM.  Champollion  the  younger  and  elder,  Huyot,  Henry, 
Vaucelle,  Greppo,  Devere,  Salt,  Drummond,  Gell,  Bankes,  Browne, 
Burton,  Yorke,  Leake,  Wilkinson,  Felix,  Lord  Prudhoe,  Gaz^era,  Sanquin- 
tino,  Peyron,  Zannoni,  Rosellini,  Migliarini,  Orioli,  &c.  a  single  monument 
has  not  been  construed  on  this  principle  ;  and  further,  that  ancient  writers 
have  excluded  alphabetic  writing  from  hieroglyphics.  The  fallacy  of  sup- 
posing that  the  demotic  names  of  kings  are  to  be  found  in  the  ellipses, 
is  insisted  on. 

VIL  The  third,  or  lexeographic  method,  only  remains;  and  its  laws 
will  be  found  perfectly  to  agree  with  those  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
writing,  provided  a  radical  tongue,  as  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  be  adopted, 
the  characters,  (which  are  too  few  in  number  for  the  ideographic  method 
(V.),  and  too  many  for  the  alphabetic  (VL),  being  sufficient  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  homophonous  and  synonymous  roots,  having  their  meaning 
limited  by  the  grouping,  as  in  Position  IIL  Examples  from  the  Hebrew 
here  follow. 

VHL  Admitting  the  popular  language  of  Egypt  to  have  been  the  Coptic, 
the  proposed  roots  may  nevertheless  be  found  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, as  Hebrew  roots  are  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Europeans ;  as 
the  Arabic  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  of  every  race, 
the  Sanscrit  of  the  Buddhists,  &c.  It  is  assumed,  that  the  hieroglyphic  lan- 
guage could  not  have  been  Coptic,  the  latter  (which  extended  only  from  Tanis 
to  Syene)  not  having  been  co-extensive  with  the  former  (which  extended  from 
Tanis  to  Meroe)  either  in  time  or  territory.  The  governing  language  Semitic. 
The  folly  of  making  Coptic  Lexicons  is  here  asserted. 
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IX.  Herodotus,  Tacitus,  Lucan,  Apuleius,  and  Ammianus,  adduced  as 
authorities  in  support  of  the  lexeographic  system. 

X.  Diodorus  cited  as  having  more  distinctly  spoken  on  the  subject. 

XL  The  principles  of  the  tropical  or  analogic  writing  described  by  Cle- 
mens, are  discoverable  in  the  lexeographic,  and  in  that  alone.  Examples 
from  the  Hebrew  in  support  of  this. 

XIL  The  study  of  the  Chinese  writings  may  most  especially  assist  in  the 
interpretation  and  comprehension  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Examples 
to  show  that  the  proposed  lexeographic  method  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Chinese. 

Having  stated  in  general  terms,  what  it  is  that  Signor  Jannelli  proposes 
to  overturn,  together  with  his  materia  for  replacing  it,  it  remains  cursorily  to 
investigate  the  latter  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  proposed. 

I.  and  II.  The  ideographic,  the  alphabetic,  and  the  lexeographic  me- 
thods of  interpretation,  being  proposed  as  respectively  exclusive  and  irre- 
concileable,  the  reader  should  be  reminded  in  limine,  that  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  the  only  ancient  writer  who  fully  describes  the  hieroglyphics 
according  to  the  methods  taught  in  the  Egyptian  schools,  classes  them  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Cyriologic  (or  directly^  expressive)  by  the  first  elements  (of  the 
names  of  objects  ?). 

2.  The  Symbolic,  subdivided  into 

1.  The  Mimetic  (or  Cyriologic)  by  imitation  of  objects,  (i.  e.  the 

figurative), 

2.  The    Tropic,  (or  indirectly^  expressive)  by  metaphor,    figure, 

analogy,  &c. 

3.  The  Enigmatic,  (or  expressive  by  the  properties  of  objects)  i.  e. 

the  properly  symbolical  or  typical.*  ^ 

Porphyry's  definition  of  hieroglyphics  is  more  general — the  hieroglyphic 
or  coenologic,  and  the  symbolic  or  allegoric;  the  former  manifestly  including 


5  The  word  directly  is  here  adopted  (in  preference  to  eminently  and  peculiarly,  with  Sir  W. 
Drammond  and  the  Edinburgh  Review),  because  clearly  implied  by  the  context  of  the  two 

cyriologic  classes. 

4  ■  ■  Tiir  lepoyXv^itfif F,  iff  ly  fif r  e^ri  iia  rmv  Jlpurvr  £rocxei«y  K vpioXoy ijcif.  H  Sc  Sv|i/}oXiiirfi, 
nfs  he  S»fi/3oXu9f  i|  fter  KvpioXoyecrai  Kara  Mifitieir,  H  t'  vvrep  Tponxus  ypofcrac.  H  Sc, 
ayriKpw  AXXifyopfcrac  Kara  rcfas  Ainyfiovt,  etc.  Strom.  1.  v. 
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the  two  cyriologic  classes  of  Clemens,  and  the  latter  the  tropic  and  senig- 
matic  classes.  As  there  is  some  apparent  confhsion  between  the  statement 
of  Clemens  and  that  attributed  to  Porphyry/  (on  whose  division  of  the 
whole  system  of  Egyptian  writing  into  the  epistolographic,  hieroglyphic, 
and  symbolic  only,*  M.  Letroinne  remarks,®  **Cette  division  annonce 
evidemment  que  Tauteur  n'a  rien  su  de  ce  qu'il  voulait  dire,")  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  combine  the  data  supplied  by  both  writers  in  a  tabular  form,  by 
which  it  will  appear  that  the  classification  of  the  latter  is  merely  more  con- 
cise and  general,  and  that  Clemens  and  Porphyry  mutually  explain  and 
illustrate  each  other. 


Clemens. 


Porphyry. 


1.  Epistolographic       (The  demotic  or  vulgar  writing  on  Popyrt)     ^    \  i  p  •  ^  i 

2.  Hieratic  •        (The  sacerdotal  writing  on  Papyri)     .      •    2   i     "  b    r      • 


3.  Hieroglyphic 
(or  sculptured) 


-1.  The  cyriologic  (or  directly  ei^pressive)  by 
the  first  elements  of  objects 


n 


rl.  The  cyriologic  (or  directly '\ 


2.  Hieroglyphic,  or 


^.  The  symbolic  < 


"•    nV  '••/.•  "  I     I      ccsnologic  by 
expressive)  by   tmttatu>n  UJ       .^.^^^.^^ 

of  objects  ...  I 
2.  The  tropic  (or  indirectly  \  . 

expressive)  by  the  ana-^^ 

logics  of  objects,  &c.  j 
•3.  The  amigmatic,  (or  ex-'j     >  8- Symbolic,  or 

pressive)  by  the  prcper-  LJ      "^'^^^"^'^  ^^ 


ties  of  objects 


^^%gma8t 


Here  it  will  be  manifest,  I.  That  the  epistolographic  of  Porphyry  is  a 
general  term,  including  the  vulgar  and  sacerdotal  manuscript  of  Clemens. 
II.  That  the  hieroglyphic  (or  sculptured)  as  explained,  (coenologic— com- 


5  —  £iri9roXoypo0iff«y  re  cac  IepoyXv^ii:4»y  irai  Sv/i/3oAirMy*  rmv  fitv  YLoivoKoywfjMvuiv  Kara  Mc- 
ixnoiv^  Tur  be  AXX^yopovfievkty  Kara  uya$  Aiyiy/u>v«.  De  Vita  Pythag.  c.  11.  12.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  symbolic  class  of  Porphyry,  and  the  third  symbolic  class  of  Clemens  (see 
p.  77.)  are  explained  nearly  in  the  same  words  in  the  originals.  The  slight  distinction 
made  in  the  tabular  statements,  seems,  however,  required  by  the  double  character  of  the 
former. 

6  Champollion,  Prdcis,  p.  386.  Ed.  it. 
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mon,  plain,  direct,  as  opposed  to  the  allegoric,)  includes  the  two  cyriologic, 
c>r  directly  expressive  classes.  III.  That  the  symbolic,  as  explained^  (alle- 
goric,) includes  the  two  abstract  classes  of  the  symbolic  of  Clemetis ;  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  more  general  classification  is  the  most  critical ;  for, 
although  the  symbolic  order  belongs  to  the  hieroglyphic,  it  is  founded  on 
understood  properties  of  objects,  which  cannot  be  expressed  but  by  the  cyrio- 
logic method  of  sculpture,  and  from  it  the  direct  mimetic  method'  is  there- 
fore not  improperly  excluded. 

Sanchoniatho,  the  oldest  translator  of  the  Hermaic  writings,  gives  the 
order  of  the  inventions  of  Taaut  the  first  Hermes,  to  whom  Plato,  Manetho, 
and  ancient  writers  in  general,  agree  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  hieroglyphics, 
nearly  as  they  were  taught  according  to  Clemens. 

1 .  He  invented  the  writing  of  the  first  elements. 

2.  He  imitated  or  portrayed  the  god  Uranus. 

3.  He  typified  the  sacred  characters  of  the  other  elements,  &c. 

4.  He  coDtrived  symbolic  ensigns  for  the  gods.^ 

Here  we  have,  first,  the  cyriologic  by  the  first  elements  of  objects. 
Secondly,  the  mimetic  or  cyriologic  by  imitation  of  objects.  Thirdly,  the 
typical  or  senigmatic,  (while  the  fourth  may  represent  the  tropic  or  meta- 
phoric,)  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  Clemens  has  stated  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, improbable,  that  the  system  was  matured  as  well  as  invented  by  the 
same  personage ;  and  accordingly,  another  passage  of  Sanchoniatho  (see 
Anc.  Frag.  p.  16.)  seems  to  bring  the  allegoric  or  indirect  classes  se- 
veral generations  lower, — to  the  time  of  the  son  of  Thabion,  the  first 
bierophant.  The  claims  of  Taautus  may  therefore  perhaps  be  limited  to  the 
cyriologic,  or  directly  expressive  classes  of  hieroglyphics.  Other  ancient 
writers  are  not  so  express  in  their  definitions,  if  we  may  except  Diodorus 
in  reference  to  the  tropic  or  metaphoric  class  of  hieroglyphics,  to  be  here- 
after noticed.  The  inconsistency  therefore,  of  setting  up  three  opposite  and 
exclusive  principles  of  interpretation  at  the  outset,  is  self-evident,  when  we 
have  the  express  and  uniform  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  several  methods 
of  writing  hieroglyphics  were  co-existent,  and  which,  however  they  may  be 


7  Ato  Miffwp  Taovrot,  oi  cope  rifr  rmv  wpttrur  aTot\€iw  ypo^i|v. — Tavros  fnftti* 
9afA€yog  Tov  Ovf>apoy,  rwr  Oew  oij/tu  Kpovov  re  cai  Aaywrof ,  icac  rwr  Xocirw  bitryrw 
9€v  rovs  t€po¥t  rwv  ffTOi\€itiv  \apaKTiipat»    cir.f voi|9f  Se  icai  rw  Kpopm  wapaoTifia 

fiaaiXtias^  etc.    Euseb.  Pr.  £v.  1.  i.  c.  z.    Coiy's  Ancient  Fragments,  pp.  9. 15.  £d.  ii. 
1882.  where  Bee  the  passages  at  length. 
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mixed  in  the  inscriptions,  it  is  clear  that  no  explanation  can  reduce  to  one 
uniform  principle. 

III.  If  the  analysis  here  proposed  could  be  realised,  it  would  doubtless 
assist  us  in  ascending  from  known  results  to  the  principles  of  the  hieroglyphic 
system ;  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  as  the  basis  of  investigation, 
it  would  ever  conduct  any  two  inquirers  to  similar  results.  Had  Signor 
Jaimelli's  system  of  homophonous  and  synonymous  roots  been  proposed 
before  a  practical  foundation  for  hieroglyphic  inquiry  was  laid  by  Dr. 
Young,  its  ingenuity  might  perhaps  have  caused  its  reception  as  the  basis 
of  research,  at  a  time  when  all  was  uncertainty  and  speculation.  The  most 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  physical  elements  of  the  characters  repre- 
senting these  homophones  and  synonyms,  would,  however,  be  primarily 
useless  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  to 
be  found ;  yet  the  latter  becomes  more  a  point  of  speculation  in  the  present 
theory,  than  in  most  others  that  have  been  advanced,  as  will  be  evident 
when  we  come  to  discuss  Signor  Jannelli's  seventh  position.  We  must 
hence  prefer  a  system  which  gives  us  the  absolute  force  of  a  great  number 
of  characters,  although  it  may  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  their  physical  ele- 
ments, before  one  which  merely  proposes  a  method  of  finding  these  ele- 
ments, leaving  the  definite  force  still  to  be  sought ;  and  presupposing  eru- 
dition, which  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  realised,  were 
the  views  advanced  otherwise  unobjectionable.  Neither  does  the  analogy 
of  the  Chinese  system  of  radicals  and  branches  assist  us  on  the  proposed 
principles.  It  is  probable  that  both  it  and  the  Egyptian  had  their  origin  in 
simple  mimetic  hieroglyphics  :  yet  both  arrived  at  maturity  in  distant  ages 
and  countries.  The  former  seems  capable  of  indefinite  combination  and 
extension,  and  is  the  growth  of  more  than  three  thousand  years ;  whereas 
the  Egyptian  combinations  are  unquestionably  limited,  and  have  clearly 
been  uniform,  or  very  nearly  so,  from  the  time  of  their  first  application  to  the 
purposes  of  sculpture,  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  in  an  age 
but  little  removed  from  that  of  the  origin  of  writing.  The  one  system 
has  been  progressive,  and  the  other  stationary  during  the  known  ages  of 
history;  so  that  the  parallel  becomes  worse  than  useless,  although  the 
number  of  Chinese  keys  or  radical  characters  (214),  that  of  the  Ethiopic 
intonatory  characters  (202),  that  of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  (176,  accord- 
ing to  Mr,  Wilkinson's  enlarged  alphabet),  and  that  of  the  enchorial  charac- 
ters (about  the  same),  seem  to  point  to  a  common  original  system. 
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IV.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  position  are  premature  and  illogical, 
the  mode  by  which  Signor  Jannelli's  laws  for  interpretation  may  be  ren- 
dered available,  yet  remaining  to  be  developed. 

It  will,  nevertheless,  readily  be  admitted,  that  no  merely  verbal  inscrip- 
tion has  yet  been  fully  interpreted — not  even  a  bilinguar  inscription,  much 
less  a  monolinguar ;  that  Champollion  was  unable  to  comply  with  de  Sacy's 
demand  for  a  complete  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphic  version  of  the 
pillar  of  Rosetta.  We  nevertheless  know  with  certainty  the  general  pur- 
port of  that  inscription  from  proved  data,  which  are  equally  independent  of 
any  question  on  the  hieroglyphic  language,  and  of  Signor  Jannelli  s  pro- 
posed laws  :  and  thus  far  the  validity  of  hieroglyphic  discovery  is  agreed  to 
by  Champollion's  most  powerful  antagonist  Von  Klaproth.  The  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  hieroglyphics  may  be  a  lasting  bar  to 
our  arrival  at  verbal  minutiae.  So  long,  however,  as  we  are  assured  that 
a  given  inscription  is  an  act,  a  dedication,  the  record  of  a  given  reign  for 
a  given  purpose,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
hieroglyphic  interpretation. 

V.  No  disciple  of  Clemens  and  of  Dr.  Young  infers  that  inscriptions  are 
capable  of  interpretation  by  the  ideographic  method  alone,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  include  the  mimetic  or  properly  figurative,  and  the  senigmatic 
or  properly  symbolic,  the  phonetic  or  alphabetic  being  alwaj^s  joined  with 
these.  For  it  is  clear,  that  the  characters  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  form  a  solely  ideographic  or  figurative  language — a  proof  that  the  Ian* 
guage  of  hieroglyphics  is  not  such.  The  admixture  of  the  several  classes 
described  by  Clemens  shews  that  the  system,  partaking  of  all,  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  exclusive  class ;  and  this  fact  may  perhaps  best  explain  the 
vague  statements  of  ancient  writers,  of  whom  Sancboniatho,  with  his  com- 
mentator Philo,  and  Clemens,  are  alone  sufficiently  explicit. 

VI.  We  must  allow  that  the  definite  characteristics  necessary  to  the 
generation  of  an  arbitrary  alphabet  of  10, 12,  15,  20,  or  24  letters,  cannot  be 
elicited  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  knowing  from  experience  that  many 
different  signs  represent  the  same  value,  of  which  the  most  distinct  and  imme- 
diate proof  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  hieroglyphic  alphabet  compared 
with  his  table  of  the  proper  names,  for  the  most  part  Greek  and  Roman, 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  (See  Materia,  No.  1,  and  "  Notes  on  Several  Hie- 
roglyphic Subjects.")    The  principles  on  which  this  alphabet  was  originally 
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formed  is  not  the  question.  We  have  Uie  facts  before  us ;  and^  provided 
the  characters  represent  the  initial  letters  of  words,  it  may  be  indefinite  as 
the  substantives  of  the  Egyptian  language,  and  yet  clear  to  every  compre^ 
hension ;  but  subject  to  laws  for  the  use  of  appropriate  signs,  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  and  which  the  analysis  proposed  by  Signer  Jannelli  may  yet 
assist  in  unveiling.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characters  represent  the  pri* 
mary  intonations  rather  than  the  primary  letters,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  frequent  omission  of  the  vowel  characters,  in  a  language  which  is  pro- 
bably not  altogether  Oriental  (see  VIII.  below),  as  well  as  from  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  Ethiopic  intonatory  characters,  and  of  the  ascertained  pho* 
netic  hieroglyphics  and  enchorial  characters,  as  above,  the  phonetic  alphabet 
will  be  limited,  and  its  principles  more  easily  determinable.  This  learned 
writer  therefore  imagines  the  phantom  of  a  definite  hieroglyphic  alphabet, 
apparently  with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  overthrowing  it. 

As  regards  the  limited  number  of  letter  values  discoverable  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics— not  exceeding  twelve  or  thirteen — if  it  be  allowable  to  seek  for  a 
primitive,  and  necessarily  incomplete  alphabet  anywhere,  we  may  reason^ 
ably  expect  to  find  it  in  the  nation  with  which,  according  to  the  common 
voice  of  profane  antiquity,  writing  originated,  and  whose  inscriptions  present 
the  same  unvarying  characters  from  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  to  that 
of  Constantine  :  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  if  the  interchangeable  sounds 
or  letters  of  the  Coptic  alphabet  be  reduced  to  their  narrowest  limits,  the 
number  will  not  exceed  that  of  the  hieroglyphic  values. 

The  Phoenician  alphabet  of  Cadmus,  which  is  understood  to  have  pre- 
vailed at  Athens  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.^  (although  we  know 
from  inscriptions,  that  the  Greek  states  of  Asia  Minor  had  an  alphabet  of 
22  or  24  letters  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  B.C.^)  consisted  of  16  letters 
only ;  yet  we  learn  from  Plutarch  that  it  contained  the  H^ra  xdn  ^oivixna 
(rpafifiara),  or,  as  the  facts  now  before  us  determine,  the  primitive  alphabet, 
together  with  the  additions  made  by  Cadmus,  who  is  called  Isiris  by  the 


«  Vide  Euseb.  Chron.  sub  Num.  1607.  Sjmcel.  Chronogr.  p.  257.  Ed.  Par.  etc. 

9  See  the  inscriptioii  from  Ebeambol,  published  hy  Mr.  Yorke  and  Ck>l.  Leake,  in  the 
Transactions  of  die  Royal  Soc.  of.  Literature,  Vol.  t,  part  i.  p.  223.  and  a  specimen  of  the 
original  characters  in  No.  3.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society.  This  inscription  contains  all 
the  Greek  letters,  Z  and  S  excepted,  and  Herodot.  ii.  28.  fixes  it  on  the  Ionian  auxiliaries 
of  the  first  Psammeticus. 
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Phoenician  historian,  and  Isiodus  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  ^^  The  addition 
made  by  Isiris  to  the  primitive  alphabet  of  Taaut,  the  inventor  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  consisted,  according  to  Sanchoniatbo,  of  three  letters — 
la-iptg,  Tim  rpuav  ypafj^iAarmv  ifjpnrf^  :" — and  this  number  (as  f,  J,  A. — JK,  T, 
P,  &c.)  taken  from  the  16  letters  of  Cadmus,  leaves  13  for  the  primitive 
Egyptian  alphabet — the  Upmra  of  Plutarch,  and  the  number  of  sounds 
represented  by  the  recovered  hieroglyphic  alphabet. 

As  regards  the  alleged  uncertainty  arising  from  the  circumstance  of 
several  of  the  vowels,  and  the  homogeneous  consonants  B,  V,  F, — C,  G,  Q, 
K,— L,  R,  &c.  being  respectively  represented  by  the  same  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  examples  brought  forward ;— :- 

Arma  yirum,  Ccesar,  Claudius, 

Alma  filum,  Chisel,  Oladius, 

UlzDo  ferom,  Gaisar,  Gratiiut, 

bilem.  Causal,  Crates, 

yilem,  Quesel,  Clarius  (?) 
felem, 

which  Signer  Jannelli  contends  to  be  as  absurd  as  the  idea  of  making 
Virgil  out  of  Cicero; — such  objections  were  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  These 
are  mere  differences  in  the  articulation  of  homogeneous  letters,  inseparable 
from  a  primitive  and  necessarily  incomplete  alphabet,  as  above ;  and  which, 
however  they  might  affect  the  verbal  minutias  of  language,  at  least  present 
no  difficulties  to  the  reader  of  the  royal  hieroglyphic  names,  regarding  which 
history  is  a  sufficient  guide.  No  person,  for  example,  would  take  the  pho- 
netic hieroglyphics  which  read  either  Diabolus  Chisel,  or  Tiberius  Casar,  to 
mean  anything  but  the  latter.  The  context  would  settle  the  distinction 
between  Diabolus  and  the  Roman  emperor.  It  may  be  added,  that  we 
have  yet  to  learn  the  laws  whereby  the  use  of  the  Egyptian  vowels  was 
regulated,  and  whether  the  sounds  represented  by  the  characters  do  not,  as 
above,  include  the  vowels  which  are  apparently  omitted. 

Neither  has  the  assertion  that  ancient  writers  have  excluded  alphabetic 
writing  from  hieroglyphics,  a  better  foundation.     The  ICu^ioXoyixij  Sia  rmv 

^0  This  Isiodus  was  of  the  lace  ofJaphet,  and  was  the  ipventor  of  the  Oreek  letters,  says 
John  Malala.  £d.  Ozon.  1681.  p.  70.  See  YIII.  in/ra,  on  the  probable  Scythic  modifica- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  language. 

"  Cory's  Fragments,  p.  16. 
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vfmrmv  orroi;^f laiv,  or  first  order  of  the  several  modes  of  hieroglyphic  writing 
described  by  Clemens,  and   which  this  learned  author    vainly  attempts 
to  press  into  the  service  of  his  lexeographic  system  (for  it  is  clear  that  if  by 
**  the  cyriologic  by  the  first  elements'*  we  are  to  understand  Signer  Jannell  is 
homophonous  roots,  these  roots,  represented  by  natural  objects,  become 
likewise  **  the  cyriologic  by  imitation,''  and  the  distinction  of  Clemens,  conse- 
quently, without  a  difference),  is  agreed  by  all  who  admit  an  hieroglyphic 
alphabet,  to  refer  directly  to  that  alphabet;   and  the  only  question  is, 
whether  by  **  the  first  elements"  be  intended  **  the  primitive  letters"  of 
the  alphabet,  or  "  the  first  or  initial  letters  or  sounds  "  of  the  words  repre- 
sented by  the  hieroglyphic  characters.     Clemens  is  speaking  of  the  Egyp- 
tian writing,   and    the    elements  mentioned  are  therefore  the  elements 
of  writing.     In  the  same  book  of  his  Stromata  (the  fifth)  he  speaks  of 
the  Titr^apa  xai  fixoo*!  (rroi;^ffia,  and  the  words  o-roi;^fia  and  ypafifiara  are 
used  in  common  by  the  Greek  writers,   to  express  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  like  elementa  and  literce  by  the  Latin.      This  subject  will   be 
found  well  discussed  in  Dr.  Browne^s  admirable  article  on  hieroglyphics, 
in  No.  VIII.  of  the  Foreign    Quarterly  Review.      It  only  remained  to 
be  shewn,  1  st,  that  Clemens  is  not  singular  among  the  ancients  in  speaking 
of  the    Tpwra  <rToi;f«ia  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing ;  and,  2ndly,  that  in 
the  age  of  the  Alexandrine  father  the  term  (rroij^iiov  was,  in  this  case, 
synonymous  with  ypa[i[ia.     These  points  were  established  in  the  article 
on  Egypt,  in  No.  xxiv.  of  the  same  journal ;  first,  from  the  discoveries 
attributed  by  Sanchoniatho  to   Taaut,  the    inventor  of  the  hieroglyphic 
system,  among  which  is  the  writing  of  the  vpmra  trroip^iia  **  and  the  other 
classes  of  hieroglyphics,  mentioned  by  Clemens,  as  already  noticed ;  and, 
secondly,    from   the    circumstance    that    o-roi;^fia»i^  is   replaced  by  ypai*,- 
fjMTwv  in  the  paraphrase  ^'  of  the  passage  by  Philo  Byblius,  who  translated 
the  annals  of  Sanchoniatho  into  Greek  before  the  time  of  Clemens.    This  is 


^  Taavros,  o$  evy>e  riyv  rmv  wpttr^^y  oroi\e  imr  ypofiiv,  ov  Aiyvwna  iitv  %mtp  (al.  6tNi»6), 
AXeCay&peu  ht  OmoO,  EXXifi'cs  it  Epfiriy  tKoXtoav.  apud  Eos.  Pr.  Evang.  lib.  i.  c.  vii.  (al.  x.) 
Coiys  Anc.  Frag.  p.  9.  Ed.  1832. 

^^  Tlp^nos  €9Ti  TaavTOi  o  rttr  ypafifiarmv  triv  tuptviv  Mtrtvoriffas,  cat  riff  rwy  vvofiytifiarmy 
ypa^fft  Karaf>{os--«i'  A«yv«Tcoc  fitv  enaXtffav  Oi^oO,  AXe^avSpeu  it  0ii»O,  EpftriP  it  EXKiivtt  fitrt" 
fpaffay.  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  1.  i.  c.  vi.  (al.  ix.)  The  critical  diBtinction  here  observable  in  the  use 
of  tKoXtcay  and  fttrt^Qffav,  shews  the  strict  sensQ  to  have  been  Philo's  object. 
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conclusive;  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  Phoenician  annalist,  when 
speaking  of  the  three  letters  added  to  the  Taautic  alphabet  by  Isiris,  calls 
them,  according  to  Philo's  translation,  letters — ypa/x/ctara,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  irpwra  o'Toi;giia,  or  first  alphabetic  elements  of  Taaut,  of  which  the 
former  and  all  subsequent  additions  were  but  variations. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Clemens  is  not  alone,  as  heretofore  supposed,  in 
describing  the  Tpmra  (rTo«;geia  of  the  Egyptians  :  and  we  have  positive  and 
uncontradicted  evidence  that  ypafifiara  is  as  clearly  to  be  understood  as  if 
expressed  in  the  passage  which  has  excited  so  much  controversy — which 
Dr.  Young  pronounced  **  obscure  and  inexplicable,"  and  Dr.  Browne  calls 
**  the  great  puzzle  still  unsolved." 

As  to  the  reiterated  assertions  that  no  monument  has  yet  been  interpreted 
on  the  alphabetic  principle,  and  that  the  hieroglyphic  ellipses  do  not 
contain  the  phonetic  names  of  the  kings,  the  negative  to  these  is  so 
consequential  on  what  has  been  already  said,  and  on  the  recovery  and 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphic  chronological  tablets,  that  it  can  acquire 
no  further  enforcement.  The  plate  entitled  "  Chronologia  Hieroglyphica," 
in  Vol.  II.  Part  ii.  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  s  Transactions,  in  which 
the  original  titular  tablets  are  incorporated,  and  accompanied  by  the  cor- 
responding phonetic  names  of  the  kings,  and  probable  orthography,  toge- 
ther with  the  corresponding  names  from  history,  it  is  hoped  may  supply  a 
convincing  answer  to  Signer  Jannelli  on  these  questions.  These  tablets, 
with  their  corresponding  phonetic  ellipses,  furnish  forcible  examples  of 
symbolic  and  phonetic  combinations. 

VII.  The  lexeographic  method  only  remains.  If  Signor  Jannelli's  laws 
were  the  laws  of  the  Egyptian  hierophants,  it  would  follow,  that  all  the 
hieroglyphics  being  lexeographic,  but  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  express 
the  words  of  a  language,  they  must  necessarily  be  expressive  of  synony- 
mous and  homophonous  radicals,  whereby  the  powers  of  each  character 
would  be  greatly  multiplied.  The  physical  characteristics  and  the  names 
of  the  hieroglyphics  must  first  be  individually  determined  according 
to  the  laws  stated  in  his  third  position ;  and  the  radical  tongue  ex- 
pressed by  the  groups  fixed  by  the  present  one  :  so  that  if  inter- 
preters could  agree  in  the  formation  of  the  physiological  lexicon  of  cha- 
racters, this  would,  as  already  mentioned,  be  labour  lost  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  radical  language,  in  a  case  where  all  is  admitted  to  be  involved 
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in  uncertainty.  This  it  must  be  confessed  holds  out  no  very  encouraging 
prospect  to  the  uninitiated.  But,  as  the  Hebrew  has  been  adopted  by  this 
learned  writer,  let  us  see  how  this  system  (for  writing  rather  than  for 
interpreting  hieroglyphics,)  operates  in  the  four  shortest  of  the  eleven 
not  easily  understood  examples  which  follow,  and  the  difficulties  of  which 
are  augmented  by  the  omission  of  the  Hebrew  characters.  Of  these  the 
roost  general  idea  is  all  that  I  can  presume  to  attempt  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  system ;  while,  with  reference  to  the  ideographic  representatives 
of  the  homophones  and  synonyms,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  these,  aided 
by  the  context  of  inscriptions  so  composed,  would  direct  him  to  the  general 
sense  with  at  least  as  much  certainty  as  an  assumed  language,  and,  so  far  as 
the  following  examples  go,  with  perhaps  less  difficulty. 

1.  To  express  a  fountain,  Oin,  we  must  write  the  hieroglyphic  character 
for  an  eye,  Oin  (^)»  and  that  it  may  not  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense, 
join  the  sign  for  water,  Oin  (^w^ ),  and  we  shall  have  Oin  Oin,  an  eye  of 
water — or  a  fountain.  On  this  example  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  group 
(^^  AA^),  whether  viewed  as  homophonous  or  as  simply  ideographic,  would 
equally  express  an  eye  of  water  and  eye-water,  whereas  ideographically,  and 
under  the  admitted  uncertainty  of  language,  it  might  as  well  mean  the  water 
of  the  eye  or  a  fe^rr,— mot  a  happy  example  of  a  system  intended  to  replace 
the  ideographic. 

•  3.  To  express  convocare,  to  call  together  a  congregation,  Qra,  write  the 
sign  of  a  partridge,  Qura  (the  participle  active  of  »np)  whose  cry  is  Qra 
Qra,^^  and  add  the  homophonous  sign  of  a  mouth,  Qra,  which  will  limit  the 
group  (^if  "^^)»  Q^«  Q''^>  to  the  sense  required.  Here  the  group  would, 
independently  of  the  limitation  of  an  uncertain  language,  as  plainly  express 
the  month  of  a  partridge,  or  to  eat  a  partridge — a  meal,  on  the  same  unaided 
ideographic  principles. 

5.  To  express  a  commanded  law,  Tzue  MD,  write  the  character  for  a  mea- 
sure, law  (?)  or  rule,  MD,  affixing  the  sign  of  a  mouth  (in  which  is  Dbr,  a 
precept,  and  Tzue,  a  command  ?)  with  the  addition  of  a  vase,  KH — the 
symbol  of  a  measure,  MD,  Thus  (■  i  ■  m^oi  J>)  ?  Here  the  illustration  is 
not  so  directly  apparent.  We  have  however  a  synonymous  and  ideographic 
group,  which,  viewed  in  either  way,  may  equally  express  the  physical  measure 


1^  From  this  cry  the  Karaite  Jews  take  their  name. 
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of  the  mouth,  or  a  proclaimed  measure  or  law,  for  any  tbing'that  appears  to  the  ' 
contrary;    while  ideographical ly^  and  under  the  admitted  uncertainty  of 
language,  as  before,  it  might  likewise  express  the  mouth  of  a  measure  or  vase. 
8*  To  express  the  year,  Scne,  or  period  of  the  sun's  course,  take  the 
character  of  a  spine,  iS>ie,  a  curved  rod,  Sen,  &c.,  homophones  of  Scne,  a  year : 
add  the  sign  of  the  sun,  and  we  shall  have  the  sense  of  Sne  and  Sen,  the 
homophones  of  Scne,  fixed  as  required.      Might  not  this  group  (f  O )  ?, 
whether  viewed  as  homopbonous  or  ideographic,  equally  give  us  the  sun's 
course  and  the  coup  de  soleil  ? 

Thus  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  the  assumed  language  affords  no  effective 
limitation  to  the  sense,  independently  of  the  context,  which,  in  reference  to 
inscriptions  so  composed,  would,  as  above,  go  far  to  decide  between  the 
different  senses  in  all  the  cases  adduced,  independently  of  the  homophones 
and  synonyms ;  and  this  makes  it  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
not  before  us  Signer  Jannelli's  Tabula  Rosettana,  which  is  referred  to 
throughout ;  for,  without  some  such  guide,  the  isolated  examples  adduced 
aeem  calculated  but  to  embarrass  simple  picture  writing,  which  is  always 
liable  to  the  modifications  of  the  idiom  through  which  it  addresses  the 
senses,  without  the  additional  strain  on  the  imagination  implied  by  assumed 
homophones,  &c.  Our  regret  will  however  be  diminished  when  we  remem* 
ber  that  the  author  denies  the  established  meaning  of  the  royal  Ptolemaic 
ellipse,  which  indeed  no  writer  entertaining  his  views  could  subscribe  to. 

The  examples  already  adduced,  without  pursuing  them  further,  will 
afford  a  general,  although  probably  a  very  imperfect  idea,  of  the  author's 
application  of  his  system ; — clear  enough,  however,  to  show  that  his  views 
go  to  replace  a  series  of  universal  ideograms,  and  what  he  deems  the 
uncertain  phonetic  orthography  of  Young  and  Champollion,  by  a  system  at 
least  as  uncertain  in  principle,  incapable  of  practical  proof,  and  mainly 
founded  on  the  ideographic  method,  both  figurative  and  symbolic,  which 
it  is  intended  to  overthrow.  In  a  word,  independently  of  the  uncertainty 
regarding  the  language  in  which,  granting  the  system  to  be  otherwise 
valid,  the  synonymous  and  homopbonous  roots  must  be  sought.  Signer 
Jannelli's  laws,  (for  the  writing  rather  than  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  as  before,  and  for  replacing  the  proved  homopbonous  elements 
of  tbe  phonetic  system  by  unproved  homopbonous  ideographs,)  however 
ingeniously  constructed,  seem  quite  as  unsatisfactory  a  puzzle  as  the  Cheva- 
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lier  GoulianoflTs  system  of  acrological  hieroglyphics,  "  the  principle  of  which 
is,  that  the  figure  of  any  object  whatever  may  represent  any  other  object, 
provided  the  names  of  both,  in  the  spoken  language,  commence  with  the 
same  letter." — Foreign  Qtmrterly  Review^  No.  viii.  p.  450.  A  system,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  at  one  time  defended  by  the  sagacious  M.  Klaproth. 

But  all  other  objections  to  Signer  Jannelli's  application  of  his  principles 
become  insignificant,  compared  with  the  main  one,  which  is  the  practical  as- 
sumption of  the  Hebrew  as  the  radical  tongue  by  which  his  hieroglyphic 
synonyms  and  homophones  of  every  age  are  to  be  explained.     For,  admitting 
a  probable  mixture  of  Hebrew  roots  in  the  hieroglyphic,  in  common  perhaps 
with  all  other  languages,  we  cannot  agree  that  this  is  to  an  extent  adequate 
•  to  the  purposes  of  general  interpretation,  without  preferring  this  learned 
man's  conjectures  to  the  express  authority  of  Genesis  xlii.  23.   **  and  they 
knew  not  that  Joseph  understood  them  ;  for  he  spake  unto  them  by  an  inter- 
preter :"  and  of  Psalm  Ixxxi.  5.  **  This  (sc.  law)  he  ordained  to  Joseph  for 
a  testimony,  when  he  went  out  through  the  land  of  Egypt ;  where  I  beard 
a  language  that  I  understood  not."    Nor  if  we  allow  the  sacred  and  vulgar 
languages  of  Egypt  to  have  been  different,  will  it  lessen  the  diflSculty, 
unless  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  suppose  that  while  Joseph's  demotic 
speech  was  unintelligible  to  his  brethren,  the  latter  were  enabled  to  read 
the  Hebrew  synonyms  and  homophones  of  the  monumental  inscriptions, 
which  the  unquestionable  authority  of  the  hieroglyphic  physical  notation  of 
the  year,  depicted  on  them,  raises  to  an  age  anterior  to  that  of  Joseph.     It 
would  be  equally  consistent  at  once  to  subscribe  to  the  assertion  of  Arta- 
panus,  that  Moses,  the  propounder  of  the  Decalogue,  was  the  true  Hermes, 
and  the  first  who  consecrated  the  wild  beasts,  dogs,   and  ibises  of  the 
Egyptian  kalendar.    (Eus.  Pr.  Ev,  lib.  ix.  27.) 

VIII.  The  community  and  radiation  of  language  in  the  primitive  ages, 
forbids  us  to  deny  that  Hebrew  or  Arabic  roots,  if  not  both,  may  be  found 
in  the  hieroglyphic,  although  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  allied  Semitic 
tongues  (the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldaic,  the  Samaritan, 
the  Persic,  the  Ethiopic,  &c.),  and  certainly  not  sufficiently  to  justify  the 
adoption  of  either  of  the  languages  mentioned,  as  a  general  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 

That  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  languages  were  essentially  different 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  inscriptions,  is  manifest  from  the  contemporary 
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evidence  of  Gen.  xlii.  23.  and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  5.  before  cited.  That  the  Coptic 
was  not  co-extensive  in  time  with  the  hieroglyphic  monuments,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove :  indeed  the  contrary  seems  demonstrable,  from  the 
Coptic  words  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch.  That  this  or  one  of  its  dialects 
is  the  language  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  from  the  age  of  Joseph  and 
Osirtesen  until  that  of  Constantine,  subject  however  to  the  variations  and 
corruptions  of  ages,  which  might  give  to  the  primitive  and  latter  Coptic  the 
appearance  of  different  languages,  may  perhaps  yet  be  proved  from  the 
nearly  unbroken  chain  of  inscriptions  which  connects  the  age  of  the  original 
Pentateuch  with  that  of  the  Coptic  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
These,  according  to  Mr.  Tattam,  ''  were  among  the  most  early  translations'' 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  **  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  the  second 
century.''  Dr.  Hincks,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Enchorial  Language  of 
Egypt,  would  appear  to  lower  them  to  "the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries,"— still  in  connexion  with  the  age  of  hieroglyphics.  M.  Klaproth 
{Examen,  p.  16.)  requires  a  Coptic  glossary  of  the  age  of  Sesostris  to 
justify  ChampoUion's  application  of  that  language  as  at  present  known, 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  early  inscriptions.  We  have  however  both  the 
inscriptions  and  the  contemporary  glossary  of  the  Roman  age,  at  the 
termination  of  a  nearly  unbroken  series  of  Egyptian  literature.  To  the 
Roman  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  the  attention  of  the  learned  should  there* 
fore  be  mainly  directed,  and  much  more  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
It  is  these  that  must  decide  whether  the  Coptic  be  the  language  of  hiero- 
glyphics or  not ;  and  if  the  affirmative  can  be  proved,  we  may  then  hope  to 
trace  the  changes  of  the  language  through  the  ages  of  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, up  to  that  of  the  Pharaohs.^    For  we  can  hardly  admit  with  Signer 

1^  This  course  would  appear  to  have  already  suggested  itself  to  a  learned  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Mr.  Belfour.  It  is  understood  that,  aided  by  the  Coptic  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  this  gentleman  finds  little  comparative  difficulty  in  decyphering  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  Roman  age ;  that  the  difficulties  increase  with  the  Ptolemaic  monuments, 
and  become  nearly  although  not  wholly  insurmountable  in  reference  to  those  of  the  ancient 
Pharaohs.  This  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected,  and  is  analogous  with  what  is  expe- 
rienced in  tracing  the  language  of  our  nation  upwards  to  the  age  of  the  Saxons.  A  collation 
of  inscriptions  of  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs,  Ptolemies,  and  Csesars,  would  be  of  great  utility. 
It  would  determine  whether  the  combinations  have  varied,  and  whether  the  characters 
have  been  increased  in  number.     We  know  that  the  we  of  vowels  progressively  increases  in 
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Jannelli,  that  because  the  Egyptian  may  have  undergone  essential  variations 
between  the  time  of  the  fifth  Ptolemy  (Epiphanes)  and  the  fifth  century  of 
Christianity,  the  popular  language  of  the  twelfth  century  B.  C.  must  be 
irreparably  lost. 

It  is  certain  that  no  other  known  language  possesses  equal  claims  with 
the  Coptic,  in  its  original  state,  to  be  viewed  as  the  language  of  hiero- 
glyphics. The  grammatical  affinities  (if  such  they  may  be  called)  in  the  use 
of  particles,  &c.  are  indisputable.  *'  The  Coptic  is,"  besides,  if  Dr.  Murray 
is  right,  **  an  original  tongue,  for  it  derives  all  its  indeclinable  words  and 
particles  from  radicals  pertaining  to  itself,"  and  *'  its  verbs  are  derived  from 
its  own  resources."  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  clear,  that  it  is  here, 
and  not  in  the  Hebrew,  Signer  Jannelli  should  have  sought  for  the  syno- 
nyms and  homophones  necessary  to  make  out  an  interpreting  system. 

That  the  Coptic,  which  is  here  admitted  to  have  been  the  national 
language  of  Egypt,  was  co-extensive  in  territory  with  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  may  also  be  proved  from  Signor  Jannelli  s  own  definitions, 
aided  by  history  and  the  monuments. 

The  limits  of  the  former  were,  he  contends,  from  Tanis  on  the  north,  to 
Syene  on  the  south ;  whereas  the  latter  extended  from  Tanis  southwards  to 
Meroe,  the  metropolis  of  Ethiopia,  a  Semitic  territory,  in  which  a  Semitic 
language  was  spoken.  We  know  that  the  works  of  the  same  Egyptian 
monarchs  line  the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Tanis  to  Meroe.  This  would  be 
evident  from  the  identity  of  the  leading  hieroglyphics,  more  particularly  the 
nominal  and  prenominal  ovals,  though  the  names  were  as  much  enveloped 
in  mystery  as  in  the  days  of  Kircher,  and  though  we  still  had  no  better  title 
for  the  Ellipses  of  Ramses  the  Great  than  that  of  ''  Mophthamendesian 
tablets."  We  must  therefore  admit  that,  whether  the  language  was  Coptic 
or  Ethiopic,  the  same  tongue  was  spoken  by  the  dominant  race  throughout 
this  territory. 

In  agreement  with  this,  Philostratus  assures  us  (lib.  iii.  c.  vi.)  that 
Meroe,  with  both  cataracts,  was  formerly  within  the  limits  of  Egypt,  which 
included  "  the  fountains  as  well  as  the  mouths  of  the  Nile;"  and,  that  the 


the  phonetic  names  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  becomes  still  more  extended  in  the  names  and 
titles  of  the  Csesars;  while  the  names  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  offer  little  more  than  conso- 
nants, or,  more  probably,  syllabic  intonations. 
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African  Ethiopians  were  an  Asiatic  colony  which  settled  in  that  country 
long  after  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  is  testified  by  the  same  writer, 
and  by  Eusebius  and  Syncellus  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  historian 
Manetho,  in  agreement  with  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Ethiopians  asserted  by 
the  undeviating  voice  of  antiquity.  It  follows,  that  there  exists  no  terri- 
torial obstacle  to  the  co*extensiveness  of  the  Coptic  and  hieroglyphic 
languages.  That  the  governing  caste  and  language  were  Semitic,  is  an 
assumption  incapable  of  historical  support,  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
evidence  of  the  only  account  of  the  origin  of  nations  which  is  consistent, 
and  contemporary  with  the  events  recorded,  even  did  it  possess  no  higher 
claims  to  our  respect. 

Let  us  conclude  the  present  section  by  noticing  the  grand  historical 
causes  of  change  or  corruption  in  the  primitive  language  of  Egypt.  The 
first,  and  probably  the  most  permanent  in  its  efiects,  was  the  conquest  and 
extirpating  occupation  of  the  country,  during  two  or  three  centuries,  by  the 
Shepherds  called  Hycsos  in  Egyptian  'history.  The  second  may  have  been 
the  settlement  of  the  family  of  Jacob,  and  its  growth  from  a  few  individuals 
to  a  nation  as  numerous  as  the  Egyptians,  in  the  progress  of  which  the 
language  of  the  former  was,  however,  far  more  likely  to  have  been  modified 
by  that  of  the  latter  than  vice  versa.  The  originality  and  purity  of  the 
Hebrew  nevertheless  determine  that  such  was  not  the  case ;  and  that  the 
Hebrew  should  remain  unchanged  while  giving  its  impress  to  the  Egyptian, 
is  too  paradoxical  a  supposition  to  admit.  It  was  then,  as  it  continues  to 
be,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Jews,  who  may  have  used  that  of  the  country 
of  their  adoption  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,^^  as  in  after  ages  at 
Babylon,  in  Phoenicia,  and  in  every  country  throughout  which  their  tribes 
have  been  dispersed.  The  Ethiopian  conquest  in  the  eighth  century  B.  C. 
may  have  been  another  cause  of  change.  The  eflFects  of  this  were  how- 
ever, like  the  Ethiopian  dominion,  probably  but  transitory.  The  Per- 
sian, Greek,  and  Roman  dominations,  which  soon  followed  in  succession, 
were  more  permanent;   and  the  seven  or  eight  centuries  which  connect 


^^  This  is  however  but  a  possible  case  in  reference  to  Egypt,  where  the  Israelites,  from 
Pharaoh's  grant  of  the  country  of  Goshen  to  Jacob,  until  their  departure  under  Moses, 
formed  a  totally  distinct  nation  from  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xlvii.  1.  4.  6.  11.  27.  Exod.  viii. 
22.  ix.  4.  26.  X.  23.  xii.  37.)  ;  so  that  the  necessity  which  forces  on  changes  of  language  had 
here  no  existence. 
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the  first  Persian  conquest  with  the  age  of  the  close  of  hieroglyphic 
literature,  and  of  the  Coptic  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  may  therefore 
perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  the  grand  period  of  corruption  in  the  language  of 
Egypt,  as  it  existed  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds, — an  epoch  which 
must  have  preceded  the  existing  series  of  hieroglyphic  monuments,  if  we 
may  rely  on  Manetho's  account  of  these  enemies  to  the  religion  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Egyptians,  as  quoted  by  Josephus,  contra  Apion,  1.  i.  Anc. 
Frag.  p.  170.  That  the  Hycsos  were  a  Japhetian  race,  and  that  their 
occupation  of  Egypt  happened  between  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
was  in  some  measure  proved  from  history  and  the  monuments,  in  my  memoir 
"  On  the  temple  of  Ammon,"  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  in  March,  1833.  Whatever  therefore  was  the  dialect  spoken  in 
Egypt  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  whether  or  not  that  Patriarch  and  the 
reigning  Pharaoh  were  intelligible  to  each  other,  as  has  been  inferred  on 
mere  conjecture  from  Gen.  xii.  18,  19,  it  appears  probable  that  the  first 
great  leading  modification  of  the  language  occurred  between  that  date 
and  the  time  of  Joseph's  administration.  Its  original  character  may 
then  have  been  in  a  great  degree  lost;  and  hence  the  Coptic  seems  to 
stand,  as  it  were,  alone  among  the  languages  of  the  world.  **  The  re« 
mains,"  observes  Mr.  Tattam,  **  which  we  possess  of  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, when  separated  from  the  Greek,  with  which  it  is  in  some  measure 
mixed  up,  have  no  near  resemblance  to  any  one  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
languages."  To  the  age  in  question  we  must,  as  above,  refer  the  earliest 
of  the  series  of  hieroglyphic  monuments ;  and  accordingly,  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  B.  C,  or  "fifteen  years  before  the  reign  of 
Phoroneus,"  king  of  Argos,  the  commencement  of  the  hieroglyphic 
records  is  fixed  by  Anticlides,  cited  in  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  1.  vii.  c.  56, 
being  the  clearest  historical  testimony  which  bears  directly  on  the  subject. 
We  may  hence  perhaps  reasonably  conclude  that  the  language  perpetuated 
in  the  inscriptions,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  till  the  Persian 
conquest,  a  period  of  at  least  1200  years,  is  in  its  general  character  the 
mixed  Scytho- Egyptian,  analogous  to  our  own  Anglo-Norman ;  and  that 
this  descended  through  the  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  ages,  till  it  settled 
into  the  mongrel  Coptic  tongue,  distinct  alike  from  the  languages  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  yet  perhaps  equally  connected  with  both.*^ 


>7  The  results  of  M.  Klaproth's  philological  inquiries  fall  in  with  the  views  here  thrown 
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IX.  The  rjMfifAara — Xfyoi/ra  raSt  of  Herodotus  (ii.  106.),  the  *'  patrium  ser- 
monem  "  of  Tacitus,  the  ''  magicas  linguas  "  of  Lucan,  are  all  expressions  far 
too  general  to  be  adduced  in  support  of  any  system,  and,  it  will  be  admitted, 
are  as  applicable  to  one  as  to  another ;  while  the  ''  verba  compendiosa  "  of 
Apuleius,  and  the  '^  singular  litersa  singulis  nominibus  serviebant,  et  verbis 
nonnunquam  significant  integros  sensus  "  of  Anunianus,  if  these  expressions 
possess  any  definite  meaning,  can  bear  only  on  the  ideographic  class  of 
hieroglyphics,  in  which  a  single  figure  may  express  a  name,  or  an  idea 
embodying  several  words, — a  more  compendious  method  of  expression,  it 
will  be  agreed,  than  Signer  Jannelli's  homophonous  groups,  independently 
of  its  conformity  with  the  evidence  of  Sanchoniatho,  Clemens,  and  Por- 
phyry.   The  words  cited  from  Herodotus  merely  refer  to  the  sense  of  an 
inscription  of  Sesostris,  in  the  Greek ;    and  those  from  Tacitus,   to  the 
Egyptian  language  of  the  inscriptions  of  King  Rhamses,  as  interpreted  to 
Germanicus.     It  will  be  agreed  that  neither  passage  throws  the  smallest 
light  on  the  original  tongue. 

X.  and  XI.   The  passage  quoted  firom  Diodorus  in  the  former  (X.)  mani- 
festly describes  the  tropic  or  metaphoric  class  of  Clemena  quoted  in  the 
latter  (XI.) ;  and  this,  which,  of  all  the  branches  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  is 
least  understood,  and  admits  the  widest  scope  for  conjecture,  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  forced  into  the  slightest  analogy  with  Signor  Jannelli's  lexeo- 
graphic  synonyms,  the  sense  in  both   cases  depending  on   the  peculiar 
grouping  of  the  characters.     The  theory,  even  if  admitted  in  the  face 
of  all  the  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves  to  its   application,  would 
thus  become  but  a  single  branch  of  the  general  system  which  it  is  intended 
to  engross  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  class  of  hieroglyphics,  and  to  the 
rejection  of  facts  and  principles  both  known  and  recorded.    The  learned 
writer  endeavours  to  support  this  his  last  hope,  by  additional  examples 
from  the  Hebrew  homophones,  already  sufficiently  exploded.    It  is  how- 
ever manifest  that  the  tropes,  metaphors,  and  anaglyphs  of  Diodorus  and 
Clemens  cannot  bear  any  relation  to  a  method  founded,  not  on  the  abstract 
analogies,  but  on  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  positive  sense  of  the  hiero* 
glyphic  groups. 

out.  He  bas,  observes  Mr.  Tattam,  ^^  pomted  out  the  resemblance  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Coptic  words  to  some  in  the  dialects  of  the  North  of  Asia  and  the  North  of  Europe  : 
this  discoYery  appears  to  haye  raised  a  doubt  in  his  mind  of  the  African  origin  of  the 
Egyptians." 
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XII.  That  the  study  of  the  Chinese  writings  is  likely  to  assist  in  that  of 
the  Egyptian,  seems  more  than  probable ;  not,  however,  from  the  analogy  of 
matured  systems  which  have  been  for  thousands  of  years  disconnected,  as 
already  noticed,  but  rather,  by  analysing  the  Chinese  characters,  and  re- 
solving them  into  the  original  common  hieroglyphics  or  representations  of 
sensible  objects ;  for  such,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Young,  **  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  China,  appear  clearly  to  have  been 
at  first,"  although,  "in  the  course  of  ages,  the  resemblance  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  in  both  countries,  and  imitations  of  the  imitations  only  were 
employed,  sometimes  for  denoting  the  same  objects,  and  sometimes  for 
expressing  either  the  whole  or  a  part  only  of  the  sounds  of  the  names  which 
were  applied  to  them:"  and  assistance  may  probably  be  derived  from 
comparing  the  Chinese  radical  syllabary  with  the  analogous  Egyptian  pho- 
netic syllabary,  formerly  hinted  at. 

It  mav  be  worth  while  her©  to  adduce  a  curious  instance  of  the  former, 
which  has  occurred  during  the  present  investigation.  Among  the  examples 
adduced  by  Dr.  Morrison,  of  the  original  hieroglyphics  to  which  the  present 
Chinese  characters  may  be  traced,  are  the  following : 

1.  o     The  sun,      \  C    ^ 

2.  >     Tliemoon,    I  1     ^ 

3.  aA^   A  hill,  )  now  written  <    iU 

4.  •'^   A  horse. 


5.  "^"^   An  eye,        j  v    ^ 

The  first  are  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  of  common  occurrence,  with  little 
or  no  variation, — 1.  G  ;  2.  /o^ ;  3.  kAi ;  4.  li/V  ;  5.  ^  :  and  that 
for  a  horse  (being  the  187th  Chinese  key  or  radical  character)  may 
assist  us  to  the  meaning  of  a  symbol  about  which  hierographers  are  not 
agreed,  dfV*  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  royal  Egyptian  prefixes,  and 
is  the  principal  character  of  the  first  group,  to  which  M.  Klaproth  has 
directed  his  remarks  in  refutation  of  Champollion's  method  of  interpreting 
the  symbolic  class  of  hieroglyphics. 

Kircher  took  this  character  for  a  Nilometer ;  Dr.  Young  for  the  figure  of 
a  river,  representing  the  Nile.  It  has  likewise  been  called  a  hammer,  and 
an  embalming  instrument.  Champollion  explains  it  by  the  Greek  word 
sSoxi/xa0-iv,  in  the  phrase  ov  o  //^aio-roj  sSoxijxao-iv,  **  whom  Phtha  approves,^* 
of  the  tablet  of  Rosetta,  in  which,  however,  this  hieroglyphic  symbol,  if  it 
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ever  had  a  place,  no  longer  exists.*®  He  has  therefore  rendered  the  pre- 
nomen  of  Ramses  the  Great,  in  which  this  sign  appears  with  well-known 

hieroglyphics,  /C*^  *'  The  Sun,  the  guardian  of  truth,  approved  of  Phre^ 
and  is  followed  J^  by  Rosellini.  Elsewhere  M.  Champollion  translates 
the   disputed    \^/    character  choisS,  iprouvS,  chhiy  distinguS.    The  learned 

Dr.  Hincks,  speaking  of  Hermapion's  translation  of  the  obelisk  of  Ramses, 
remarks  that  *'  ou  HXio^  Trpotxpivtv,  *  whom  the  Sun  has  chosen,'  is  plainly  £^." 
All  these  explanations  being  in  part  conjectural,  they  hence  do  not  exclude 
any  new  illustration. 

If,  however,  «^  represents  a  horse,  as  with  the  ancient  Chinese,  then 
the  »— ^  is  undoubtedly  the  bit,  implying  rule  or  power;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  group  /X  might  be  literally  rendered  by  the  Greek  word  iTaro8aju.oio^, 
and  that  of  the  entire  group  )^  by  H\iog  iwroSaftoioj,  as  the  Exrmp  nrnola- 
fioiog  of  Homer,  and  the  Messapus  domitor  equum  of  Virgil.  The  whole  title  in 
the  prefix  would  then  be  equivalent  to  that  applied  to  probably  the  same 
Ramses,  in  Hermapion's  version  of  one  of  his  obelisks,  {Xr.  B.\  AnoVKvav 
xparepog  o  ta-rwg  %v  ATsyfiuag  W^ottj^  SiaSi}jctaro^,  Ammian.  1.  xvii.  **  Apollo 
the  mighty,  who  is  in  Truth  appointed  the  lord  of  the  diadem,"  or,  if,  on 
the  supposition  of  a  slight  mistake  in  the  Greek  translation,  we  prefer  a 
meaning  more  in  keeping  with  the  inscriptions,  and  with  common  sense, 

18  The  expression  in  question  is  found  ;iear  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  version  of 
the  inscription,  the  hieroglyphic  version  of  which  part  is  lost.  I  must  in  candor  admit  that, 
on  examination  subsequently  to  the  composition  of  the  present  paper,  the  words  of  this  title, 
together  with  several  expressions  connected  with  it,  would  appear  to  be  translated  from  the 
hieroglyphic  prsnomina  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  in  which  the  disputed  character  is  found  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  the  god  Phtha  or  Hephsestus,  although  not  among  the  remain- 
ing hieroglyphics  of  the  pillar  of  Rosetta.  It  being,  however,  otherwise  a  confessedly  myste- 
rious and  unexplained  character,  I  leave  the  Chinese  illustration,  as  it  is  at  least  curious, 
and  may,  together  with  Hermapion's  apparent  translation,  help  us  to  determine  the  reason 
of  the  Rosetta  version  of  the  symbol.  For,  ^^  to  be  approved  "  of  the  gods,  as  the  latter  has 
it,  and  to  be  *'  mighty,"  *'  powerful,"  "  strong,"  "  courageous,"  as  the  former,  were  in  the 
heathen  world  nearly  synonymous  terms  \  while  (inroSa/ioiof ,  the  equivalent  for  Kpareposy  sup- 
plied by  the  Chinese  hieroglyphics,  seems  to  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  symbol.  The  con- 
verse of  the  language  of  heathenism,  to  be  found  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  10., — '<  He  delighteth  not  in 
the  strength  of  the  horse,  he  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man," — farther  enforces 
this  illustration  :  and  no  judicious  critic  will  despise  that  which  gives  a  result,  in  inquiries 
like  the  present. 
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'*  Apollo  the  mighty,  who  is  appointed  the  lord  of  the  diadem  of  (or  the 
guardian  of)  Truth." 

In  the  variations  of  the  prefix  of  Ramses  in  the  tablet  of  Abydos  and  else* 
where,  the  unexplained  sign  -<i—  is  found  to  replace  the  former  group  ;  and 
in  this  we  may  probably  recognize  the  dominant  symbol,  the  bit,  which 
will  therefore  of  itself  stand  for  iTn-oSa/Aoio^  or  xpars^g  :  and  this  may  aid  in 
reconciling  the  variations  of  the  prefix  of  Ramses,  from  which  ChampoUion 
and  Rosellini  have  made  two  monarchs,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  the 
hieroglyphic  tablets. 

I  must  not  however  trespass  on  the  Society's  attention  by  enlargement  on 
merely  incidental  illustrations;  and  it  will  probably  be  agreed  that  the 
investigation  has  been  already  pursued  far  enough,  without  following  up 
Signer  Jannelli's  illustrations  deduced  from  the  Chinese  system,  which 
being,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  them,  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  ana- 
logies with  reference  to  his  theory  of  Hebraeo-Egyptian  radicals,  the  utility 
of  the  former  must  be  measured  by  the  quantum  of  validity  inherent  in  the 
latter.  On  this,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  seriatim,  although  far  from  per- 
fect, analysis,  may  enable  the  reader  to  arrive  at  an  unprejudiced  decision  ; 
and  it  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  inquirers  are  likely  to 
prefer  a  system  founded  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  ancients,  confirmed  by  the  results  of  fifteen  years'  experience,  rather 
than  one,  however  ingeniously  constructed,  and  learnedly  supported,  which 
rejects  all  these,  and  sets  out  on  principles  which  belong  to  another  a^e, 
and  to  the  general  rejection  of  which  in  almost  every  branch  of  scientific 
inquiry,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  the  present  age  is  mainly  attri- 
butable. That  useful  elucidations  of  the  established  mode  of  hieroglyphic 
interpretation  may  nevertheless  result  from  the  study  of  Signor  Jannelli's 
extensive  researches,  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  undertake  that 
labour,  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  manifested  in  the  present  attempt  to  expound 
them ; — an  attempt,  which  owes  much  more  to  the  goodness  of  the  cause 
defended,  than  to  either  the  learning  or  the  ability  which  the  writer  has 
been  enabled  to  bring  into  the  field  to  cope  with  the  diflSculties  of  this  new 
system. 

I.    CULLIMORE. 

May  14, 1834. 
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III.   Letter    to    W.  R.   Hamilton,  Esq.  on  the    Saxon   Names  of  Places. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Phillipfs,  Bart. 

Read  June  11th,  1834. 

Dear  Sir, 

One  of  the  objects  of  our  Society  being  the  study  of  etymology, 
I  hope  the  following  observations  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  its  views, 
particularly  as  they  may  perhaps  tend  to  throw  light  upon  that  dark 
period  of  our  history,  the  Saxon  era. 

It  has  often  surprised  me  that  no  one  has  devoted  himself  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  places  in  this  island.  We  see  occa- 
sionally, among  writers  of  County  Histories,  and  others,  the  most  absurd 
conjectures  as  to  those  etymologies,  ascending  in  fact  to  the  remotest  period 
when  language  was  formed,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  second  for* 
mation  of  names,  which  took  place  after  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the 
Saxons. 

We  learn  from  history  how  great  the  slaughter  of  the  Britons  and  the 
desolation  of  the  country  must  have  been,  by  that  fine  and  energetically 
expressive  complaint,  which  the  Britons  sent  to  Rome — ''  The  Barbarians 
(Picts  and  Scots)  drive  us  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  drive  us  back  to  the 
Barbarians.*'  These  had  not  ravaged  the  country  more  than  two  years, 
when  the  Saxons,  landing  as  friends  at  first,  soon  became  the  most  violent 
enemies,  and  completed  the  destruction  of  that  which  had  been  left  undone 
by  the  Picts.  *'  The  private  and  public  edifices  of  the  Britons  were  reduced  to 
ashes  '^  by  them ;  so  that  when  they  had  obtained  full  possession  of  the 
country,  they  must  have  found  that  they  had  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
wooden  towns  of  the  Britons.  Being  a  strange  and  barbarous  army,  and 
most  of  them,  if  not  all,  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country  they  con- 
quered, they  would  naturally,  on  rebuilding  the  towns  and  villages,  give 
them  names  from  their  own  language ;  (as  the  English  and  Spaniards  have 
done  in  America,  by  rejecting  the  Indian  names  of  places  and  giving  their 
own;)  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  all  the 
names  of  places  are  compounds  of  Saxon  words,  and  chiefly  of  the  names 
of  persons,  probably  of  those  who  built  them,  or  in  whose  memory  or 
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honour  they  were  built.  The  periods  of  conferring  these  names,  however, 
would  vary  as  population  increased,  and  as  men  of  merit  or  distinction  rose 
up  among  them. 

The  following  remarks,  therefore,  are  an  attempt  to  show  how  this  is 
proved  by  the  existing  names,  corroborated  by  the  acknowledged  and  well- 
known  customs  of  those  northern  nations  which  conquered  Britain. 

The  first  name  upon  which  we  shall  make  observations  will  be  that  of 
Brixton  Deverell  in  Wiltshire.  There  have  been  some  etymologists  so 
absurd  as  to  suppose,  (if  we  may  judge  from  their  other  attempts,)  that  the 
meaning  of  this  name  would  be,  '^  A  town  where  the  Saxons  made  bricks!'' 
But  even  skilful  etymologists  might  be  deceived  by  the  modern  ortho- 
graphy, for  the  termination  ton  is  properly  a  town.  In  this  word,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  corrupted,  and  should  be  sian;  and  hence  arises 
a  question,  how  many  towns  are  there  in  England  whose  terminations 
have  been  changed  by  ignorant  writers  from  tan  to  ton,  deceived  by 
the  similarity  of  sound,  when  spoken  as  the  final  syllable  ?  The  true  ter- 
mination of  this  word  being  stan,  it  should  therefore  be  so  written.  The 
first  syllable  has  also  been  corrupted,  being  written  in  the  Registers  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  14th  century,  "  Brighteston ;"  but  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  gives  the  true  reading,  where  we  find  it  translated  into  Latin  by 
Petra  Egbryta,  *'  the  stone  of  Egbricht ;"  alluding,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  a 
monumental  pillar  erected  to  the  memory  of  some  Egbert,  of  whose  history 
we  have  no  farther  knowledge.  These  Registers  also  show  that  the  change 
from  Stan  to  ton  began  at  an  early  period. 

From  this  clew,  and  by  this  rule,  we  should  search  for  the  orthography  of 
names  in  the  most  ancient  records  that  can  be  found,  and  consider  that 
orthography  as  approaching  the  nearest  to  the  true  signification  of  the  word. 

The  only  volume  of  any  authenticity  which  gives  us  a  general  register  of 
the  ancient  names  of  places  in  this  kingdom,  is  that  which  was  compiled 
upon  the  change  of  dynasty  from  the  Saxons  to  the  Normans,  which  is  now 
called  Domesday  Book.  In  this  are  very  numerous  instances  of  the  Saxon 
origin  of  places,  I  may  say  perhaps,  of  all ;  for  I  believe  there  is  not  one 
of  Norman  origin  in  it.  It  must  be  observed,  that  William,  conquering  the 
country  so  easily  as  he  did,  without  destroying  a  town,  could  have  had  no 
motive  for  changing  the  names  of  places,  independently  of  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so.     Coming  into  possession  of  a  new  country  and  new  language,  the 
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general  government  of  the  nation  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  compile 
such  a  work  as  that  of  Domesday  Book  ;  and  the  commissioners  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  adopt  the  same  names  which  the  inhabitants  gave  them,  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  scrupulous  in  spelling  as  the  Saxons  informed 
them,  for  I  have  only  observed  a  very  slight  variation  of  a  vowel  or  conso- 
nant, where  two  places  of  the  same  name  occurred,  which  was  probably 
done  to  give  a  greater  certainty  of  distinction  between  them ;  although  in 
many  instances  they  seem  to  have  trusted  that  the  difference  of  the  pos- 
sessor would  form  a  sufficient  distinction.  From  this  volume,  therefore,  we 
will  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  history  of  those  places  which  have  been 
fortunate  in  possessing  names  which  give  clearer  indications  of  their  origin, 
or  of  the  transactions  that  took  place  at  or  near  them ;  commencing  with 
those  which  point  out  the  burial  places  of  Saxon  kings  or  nobles,  which 
form  the  great  majority,  and  which  were  considered  in  the  Saxon  times  of 
sufficient  importance  to  give  designations  to  large  tracts  of  territory.  Of 
these  there  are  five  different  words,  denoting  the  marks  or  objects  which 
appear  to  me  to  point  out  such  graves;  namely,  lau^  stariy  berie,  treo, 
cross.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  names  with  the  first  ter- 
mination, are 

Oswaldslow,  in  Worcestershire  $ 
Offelow,   in  Staffordshire; 

and  of  the  third, 

Brightwaldes  barrow,  in  Gloucestershire. 

These  names  by  themselves  sufficiently  explain,  that  in  these  Hundreds 
were  buried  three  Saxons  of  the  name  of  Oswald,  Offa,  and  Brightwald, 
the  termination  being  well  known  to  signify  a  tumulus  or  grave.  The  dis- 
coveries of  my  much  esteemed  friend.  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  have  fully  proved 
the  use  and  origin  of  such  tumuli,  and  therefore  we  may  fairly  interpret  the 
origin  of  the  names  of  the  following  hundreds  in  the  same  way  : — 


Tamenaslau, 

Bemesedelau, 

Blachelau, 

Tremelau, 

Bochelau, 

Patelan, 

Molesoueslau, 

Bliteslau, 


the   grave  ofTamena, 

—  >  —  Beomesede, 

' Blache, 

' Treme, 

Bochi, 

Pate, 

—  ..  —  Molesou, 
BUght, 


in  Staffordshire. 

—  Nottinghamshire. 

—  Gloucestershire. 

—  Warwickshire. 

—  Cheshire. 

—  Warwickshire. 

—  Buckinghamshire. 

—  Gloucestershire. 
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Belteslaii, 

Wimerlauy 

Tateslauy 

Aluratslau, 

Bernedlau, 

HilleslaUy 

Trepeslauy 

DerunlaU) 

Botelauy 

Dunslauy 


the  grave  of  Bald^ 
Wimar, 


—  Tata, 

—  Aluredy 

—  Beomhedy 
—  HiUa, 

—  Treppa, 

—  Bering, 

—  Botta  or  Bote, 


in  lincolnshire. 

—  Northamptonshire. 

—  Staffordshire. 

—  Northamptonshire. 

—  Nottinghamshire. 

—  Berkshire. 

—  Cambridgeshire. 

—  Shropshire. 

—  Gloucestershire. 

—  Wiltshire  j  with  many  others. 


—  — ^—  —  Dun, 

The  second  termination,  stan,  has  just  been  proved  to  be  the  memorial  of 
a  Saxon.  Others  of  a  similar  nature  are  the  following ;— each  of  them  point- 
ing out  something  relative  to  the  Saxon  whose  name  it  bears,  and,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Danes  and  Saxons  in  setting  up 
monumental  stones  with  Runic  inscriptions,  we  are  justified  in  believing 
such  stones  to  have  been  once  standing  in  this  country,  (and  some  perhaps 
are  so  at  this  day,)  in  those  places  which  have  now  received  a  permanent 
appellation  from  them :  as. 


Cudolyestan, 
Colvestan, 
Outhlacistan, 
Dudestan, 


the  stone  of  Cudolf,  or  Cuthwlf,  in  Staffordshire. 

Ceowlf,  or  Coif. 

Outhlac, 

Dudda, 


Another  Dudestan,  in  Cheshire. 
Ennestan,^  the  stone  of  Enna, 

Morele, 


—  Leicesterhire,  perhaps  St.  Guthlac. 

—  Gloucestershire,  probably  of  Doddo, 

the  founder  of  Tewkesbury  abbey. 


Morelestan, 

Colmestan, 

Tetbaldestan, 

Brixistan, 

Berricestan, 

Willavestan, 

Edredestane, 

Tatemanstan, 

Herstingestan, 

Osulvestan, 

Elboldstan, 

Witestan, 

Achestan^ 

Rolyestan, 

Chenowarestan, 


in  Oxfordshire. 
—  Derbyshire. 
—  Ceowhelm,  or  perhaps  Colm. 


—  Tetbald, 

—  Briehswi, 

—  Beorhric, 

—  Wullaf, 

—  Edred, 

—  Tateman, 

—  Hersting, 

—  Osulf, 


in  Gloucestershire. 

—  Surrey. 

—  Warwickshire. 

—  Cheshire. 

—  Gloucestershire. 

—  Staffordshire. 

—  Huntingdonshire. 

—  Middlesex. 


—  ■  —  Ealhbald,  or  Aldbold,  —  Northamptonshire. 

Wite,  —  Gloucestershire. 

Achi,  —  Kent. 

Rolf,  —Wiltshire. 

—  -^-^— —  Kinware,  —         ■ 

[Of  this  termination  there  is  a  multitude  of  other  instances.] 

>  At  Enstone  in  Oxfordshire,  a  cromlech  is  still  standing. 
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The  third  termination  is  the  word  berk,  in  several  instances  spelt  berg,  in 
which  the  g  is  the  Saxon  soft  g,  and  must  be  pronounced  like  y,  as  it  was 
formerly  in  the  word  gate,  which  was  written  gate,  but  pronounced  yate ; 
and  that  the  g  should  be  soft,  we  have  another  example  in  lege,  which 
should  be  pronounced  kye,  as  Farlege,  Foxelege,  &c.  in  Domesday,  are 
now  pronounced  and  written  Farley,  Foxley,  &c.  And  here  I  must  observe 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  mode  of  spelling  this  word  in  Domes- 
day, and  the  word  signifying  a  town,  which  is  burc;  berg  never  I  think 
expressing  a  town,  but  a  hill,  as  it  does  at  this  day  in  Germany,  and  there- 
fore applied  to  a  tumulus,  or  burial  place,  which  consists  of  a  small  artifi- 
cial hill ;  and  that  this  word  has  been  corrupted  into  the  word  Barrow, 
seems  to  me  to  be  proved  by  the  Brichtwoldsberg  of  Domesday,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, being  now  pronounced  and  written  Brightwell's  Barrow, 
With  this  introductory  observation,  I  now  give  a  list  of  places  where 
Saxons  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  buried  : — 


Havochesberie, 

Sariflberie, 

Salemansberie, 

Fii»esberie, 

Begeberie, 

Alwardberie, 

Malgaresberie, 

Ambresberie, 

Cheneteberie, 

BIitberie» 

Elesberie, 

Borcheldeberie, 

Langeberge, 

Gisleberg, 

Boseberge, 

Biictwaldsberg, 

Honesberie, 

Suaneberge, 

Bamesberie, 

Brenchesberie, 

Malmsberie, 

Bedeberie, 

Celeberg, 

Langeberge, 

Hnnesberge, 

Simondesberga, 


Id  Sussex, 

—  Wiltshire, 

—  Gloucestershire, 

—  Wigom, 

—  Gloucestershire, 

—  Wiltshire, 

—  Gloucestershire, 

—  Wiltshire, 

—  Berkshire, 


the  burial  place  of  Havoche. 
Saric. 


—  Buckinghamshire, 

—  Berkshire, 

—  Yorkshire, 

—  Northamptonshire, 

—  Hampshire, 

—  Gloucestershire, 

—  Warwickshire, 

—  Wiltshire, 


—  Dorsetshire, 


Salemau. 

Pise. 

Bega. 

Alward. 

Malgare. 

Amrys  or  Ambrose. 

Chenete. 

Blight. 

-  — EUa. 

Burghildis  or  Burcheld. 

Lange. 

-  —  Gisil. 

-  —  Boso. 

Brichtwald. 

Hone. 

Suane. 

-  —  Rame. 
Brenche. 

-  —  Molmud,  [?] 
Beda. 

.  —  Cele. 
>  —  Lange. 

Hune. 

Simond, 
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Segesberewe^ 
Crookberewe^ 


in  Worcestersfaire, 


the  burial  pla^^e  of  Segga* 
Croc-i 


A  fourth  mode  of  pointing^  out  the  Saxon  graves  was  (as  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe)  by  planting  trees  over  them.  I  think  instances  have 
been  known  (but  I  cannot  remember  any  precise  fact)  of  skeletons  having 
been  found  under  the  roots  of  trees.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  persons'  names  being  given  to  trees,  and  this  will  account  for  such  trees 
being  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  names  to  hundreds  and  towns,  when 
they  grew  over  the  remains  of  persons  of  consequence. 

Instances  of  trees  being  consecrated  to  particular  persons  are  found  in  the 
following  names : — 


EdwinestreUy 

Witentreu, 

Geretren, 

Dodingtren, 

Gerlestre, 

Elnodstren, 

Waldelmestreiy 

Wimundestreuy 

LangetreUy 

BemintreUf 

Helmestrei, 

ColestreUf 

Ohidenetrai, 

Tragetreu, 

Tollentreu, 

Cuferdestreu, 


Hertfordshire, 

Shropshire, 

Leicestershire, 

Wigom, 

Yorkshire, 

Shropshire, 

Sussex, 

Herefordshire, 

Gloucestershire, 


Northamptonshire, 

Sussex, 

Herefordshire, 

Kent, 

Dorsetshire, 


the  tree  of  Edwin. 
White. 

—  —  —  Geri. 

—  — •  —  Doddo  or  Doding. 

GherU. 

Ehiod.« 

Waldhelm. 

— Wimund. 

— Lange* 

— Beorhning.  [?] 

— Helme. 

— Cole. 

Ghida. 

— Tree  or  Trage. 

ToU. 

— Cuferth. 


In  some  instances  the  particular  kind  of  tree  is  specified :  as, 

Herefordshire, 


Bremesesse, 
Cutesthome, 
Helethome^ 


Middlesex, 


Breme's  ash. 
Cute's  thorn. 
Hella's  thorn. 


Fifthly.  The  termination  cross  appears  to  be  a  funeral  memorial  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  such  having  been  used  from  the  earliest 
times  as  memorials  of  persons  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  are  only  two  hundreds  with  this  word  attached. 


^  A  very  large  tumulus  still  exists  here,  called  Crookbarrow. 

2  This  is  printed  Elnoel  in  the  published  Domesday,  but  I  think  it  should  be  Elnod. 
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namely,  Osgot  Crosa  in  Yorkshire,  the  cross  of  Osgod ;  Sneculf  Cross,  also 
in  Yorkshire,  the  cross  of  Sneculf. 

Sixthly.  We  find  frequently  the  termination  Id  in  names  of  places, 
which  I  suspect  is  nothing  more  than  the  word  lauy  perhaps  in  the 
plural  number,  perhaps  corrupted.  In  the  opinion  that  it  signifies  the 
same  as  lau^  I  am  confirmed  by  finding  lau  written  sometimes  ku^ 
and  that  Coteslai,  in  Buckinghamshire,  is  now  written  Coteslow,  which 
latter  fact  appears  to  me  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  meaning  of 
the  two  terminations.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  some 
connection  originally  between  the  old  Saxon  word  lau  or  laU  signifying 
a  grave,  and  our  modem  expression  of  ''  laying  out  a  corpse."  The 
barrow  called  Silbury  Hill,  in  Wiltshire,  I  deem  to  have  been  either 
Sutelesberge  or  Selcheberge,  as  it  is  situated  in  Selchelai  hundred, 
which,  I  think,  must  have  been  the  orthography  of  the  present  Selkley  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  compilation. 

The  following  then  are  some  of  the  names  which,  according  to  the  above 
theory  and  argument,  mark  out  burial  places  by  the  termination  lai  or 
lei : — 

Coteslai  or  Cotslow,  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  grave  of  Cote. 

Rovelai,  Rolf.  [?] 

Sigelai,  Sigga. 

Baldeslei,  —  Sussex,  Bald. 

Weneslei,  —  Bedfordshire,         — Wine  or  Wenes, 

Martineslei,  —  Rutlandshire, Martin. 

Cillei,  —  Hampshire, Cilia. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  places,  the  names  of  which  mark  the  resi- 
dences of  Saxons  while  living,  such  as  those  ending  in  thorp,  hou,  stou,  bi, 
stoche,  &c.  some  of  which  also  point  out  even  the  difference  of  the  nations 
which  settled  in  those  parts  of  the  island  where  such  terminations  are  com- 
mon. For  instance,  bi,  hou,^  and  torp,  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  west 
or  south  sides  of  the  island,  but  always  in  the  east,  where  they  are  nume- 


'  Mr.  Gage,  the  historian  of  Hengrave,  informs  me  that  he  considers  hoo,  or  hawe^  to  have 
signified  a  burial  place. 
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rous,  clearly  marking  a  difference  in  the  ra^ce  of  men  which  colonized  that 
quarter. 

These  observations  might  be  extended  to  a  great  length ;  but  I  shall  be 
satisfied  if  the  present  hints  should  induce  my  more  learned  fellow- 
members,  such  as  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  to  bring  their  more  critical  acumen 
and  greater  intelligence  to  bear  upon  this  point,  being  convinced  that, 
in  more  able  hands,  such  an  investigation  will  tend  to  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  existence  of  persons  and  of  customs  in  that  dark  period 
of  our  history,  the  reign  of  the  Saxons. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Phillipps. 

Middle  HiU,  June  6, 1834. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
To  Wm.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
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IV.     Notice  of  some  curious  Remains  of  Antiquity  in  the  Vicinity  of  Beyrout. 

With  Plates.^     By  Joseph  Bonomi,   Esq. 

Read  June  2dth,   1834. 

Nahr  Alkelb,  the  ancient  Lycus,  is  situated  about  two  hours  north- 
east of  Beyrouth  The  rocks  that  sustain  the  road  south  of  the  river 
preserve  the  remains  of  ten  monuments,  of  great  interest  and  of  various 
epochse.  The  most  ancient,  but  unfortunately  the  most  corroded,  are 
three  Egyptian  tablets :  on  them  may  be  traced  the  name  of  Ramses,  to 
which  period  any  connoisseur  in  Egyptian  art  would  have  attributed  them, 
if  even  the  evidence  of  the  name  had  been  wanting,  from  the  beautiful 
proportion  of  the  tablet  and  its  cavetto  moulding. 

The  next  in  antiquity,  also  of  great  interest,  are  five  Chaldaean  tablets, 
four  of  which  are  not  less  effaced  than  their  more  ancient  companions ; 
but  the  highest  one  is  as  perfect  as  the  least  ancient  monument  this 
interesting  spot  affords,  owing  perhaps  to  its  being  more  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  spray  of  the  sea,  and  farthest  from  the  present  road  :  it  represents  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  the  long  dress  of  the  eastern  nations,  with  a  large  beard 
curiously  plaited,  holding  in  his  right-hand  something  like  a  fan,  and  in 
his  left  a  stick.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  background  and  dress  of  the 
figure  is  covered  with  the  arrow-headed  character,  which  is  in  many  places 
perfectly  well  preserved. 

The  next  piece  of  antiquity  is  on  the  present  road.  It  is  a  Latin 
inscription  inclosed  in  a  tablet  bearing  the  name  of  Marcus  Aurelius.^  The 

word  LYCO'shows  that  this  river  has  other  claims  to  its  modern  name 
Kelb,  (dog,)  than  the  fanciful  Arab  tradition  would  give  it.' 


1  See  Plates  i  and  ii. 

*  A  cast  of  this  monument,  made  by  the  writer,  has  been  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 

*  The  Arabs  show  a  rock  in  the  sea,  just  under  the  road,  which  they  say  is  the  statue  of  a 
dog;  there  is  also  a  kind  of  pedestal  on  the  road,  to  which,  they  assert,  the  dog  was  chained : 
they  show  even  the  hole  through  which  the  chain  passed. 
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The  last  and  least  aDcient  monument  is  a  long  Arabic  inscription,  cut 
in  relievo  on  the  rock  close  to  the  ground.  From  the  style  of  the  letters,  it 
might  be  attributed  to  the  fourteenth  century,  the  time  of  Omar. 

The  hieroglyphical  tablets  have  been  protected  by  a  kind  of  folding- 
door,  the  holes  for  the  hinges  of  which  still  remain.  This  circumstance 
is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  stupendous  works  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  seem  to  have  been  designed  to  resist  the  ravages  of  time,  and  to 
record  to  posterity  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  Another 
circumstance,  which  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  these 
inscriptions,  is,  that  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean  tablets  are  always 
together.  From  the  first  group,  which  is  on  the  present  road,  you  ascend 
out  of  the  path  to  the  second,  which  has  also  its  accompanying  Chaldaean 
figure ;  and,  still  higher,  are  two  more.  These  last  are  far  above  the  modern 
road ;  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  rocks,  and  the  wide  flat  space  about 
them,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Egyptian  conqueror  had  cut  his  path 
over  the  mountain  in  this  place,  which  was  afterwards  traversed  by 
the  Chaldaean  hero  who  took  the  Jews  into  captivity.  This  Akaba,  or 
mountain-road,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  become  impassable  during 
the  period  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  years,  about  which  time  Marcus 
Aurelius  found  it  expedient  to  make  the  present  pass,  which  has  since  been 
repaired  by  the  descendant  of  the  Prophet ;  and  to  record  which,  the  large, 
now  illegible,  Arabic  inscription  may  have  been  engraved. 

The  accompanying  drawings,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  subjects  and  the  hieroglyphics  that  remain :  they  serve  also  to 
show  the  relative  situation  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean  tablets,  which  is 
in  some  measure  interesting ;  for  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Chaldaean  sculptor 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  rock  prepared  by  the  Egyptian,  who  had  already 
occupied  the  soundest  and  best  part  of  it  in  the  execution  of  his  subject. 

Joseph  Bonomi. 

Bejrout,  Jan.  6,  1834. 
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Appendix  to  the  Notice  of  some  Remains  of  Antiquity  at  Nahr  Alkelb. 

The  subjects  of  the  Egyptian  tablets  appear  very  similar.  In  the  first, 
the  king  is  represented  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  collected  hair  of  his 
victims,  while  his  left  is  extended  to  sacrifice  the  enemies  of  his  country  to 
the  deity  ;   which,  in  this  instance,  is  the  god  Ptha. 

In  the  second  tablet,  the  king  is  represented  bringing  his  prisoners  to  the 
hawk-headed  deity ;  and  in  the  third,  he  is  in  the  usual  position,  about 
to  strike  ofi*  the  united  heads  in  the  presence  of  the  god  Ammon  Ra.  * 

This  is  one  of  the  most  usual  compositions  that  adorn  the  propyla 
of  Egyptian  temples ;  and,  when  it  occurs  in  that  situation,  the  subject 
being  repeated  on  either  side  the  entrance  which  the  figure  of  the  king 
always  faces,  he  is  necessarily  made  to  use  his  left  hand  in  the  subject  on 
the  right  wing  of  the  propylon.  This  defect  is  curiously  enough  remedied 
by  representing  the  back  of  the  hand  of  the  raised  arm  as  if  it  were  the 
right  extremity  ;  but  it  appears  it  was  considered  essential  to  keep  up  the 
uniformity  of  the  composition,  and  certain  other  laws  seem  to  have 
influenced  the  Egyptian  artists,  so  that  these  defects  (in  modern  estimation) 
were  overlooked. 

All  the  Egyptian  tablets  of  Nahr  Alkelb  have  had  several  horizontal 
lines  of  hieroglyphics  under  the  sculptural  composition :  in  the  most 
perfect  one,  eleven  lines  may  be  counted,  and  in  one  part  some  hieroglyphics 
are  legible  ;  the  others,  although  illegible,  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable 
a  person,  accustomed  to  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  to  determine  that  they 
were  also  read  from  left  to  right.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
all  the  Chaldsean  tablets  the  figure  faces  the  left ;  they  are  met,  as  it  were, 
in  going  from  Nahr  Alkelb  to  Beyrout,  or  in  coming  from  the  East:  this 
circumstance,  with  regard  to  the  Chaldsean  figures,  may  have  some  allusion 
to  the  worship  of  the  Sun ;  but  with  respect  to  the  Egyptian,  it  may 
probably  signify  that  these  monuments  record  conquests  made  in  that 
quarter,  or  that  they  were  erected  on  the  return  of  the  victorious  army. 

The  hieroglyphics  and  sculptural  representations  of  the  Egyptian 
tablets  are  in  the  usual  incavo  style,  to  which  may  be  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  their  distinctness  at  this  remote  period.  In  the  Arabic 
inscription  the  letters  are  in  relievo,  and  are  now  illegible. 


^  See  Herodotus,  ii.  102. 
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y.  Notes  on  a  Roman  Villa  on  the  Coast  of  Naples,  near  the  Hill 
of  Pausilippo.     With  Plates.^    By  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq, 

Read  November  19,  1834. 

During  my  residence  in  Naples,  between  the  years  1822  and  1825, 1 
was  one  morning  examining  the  shores  of  the  bay,  under  the  hill  of  Pausi- 
lippo,  between  the  shore  of  the  Villa  Gerace  and  what  is  called  the  Scoglio 
di  Virgilio.  My  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  large  and  lofty 
edifice,  apparently  uninhabited,  having  the  form  and  character  of  a  consi- 
derable villa :  it  was  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  on  that  side  indeed 
only  accessible  in  a  boat.  On  a  nearer  approach,  I  observed  that  the 
outward  walls  of  this  building  presented  a  surface  of  masonry  in  what 
is  commonly  called  opus  reticulatum,  and  which,  from  its  only  being  in  use  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  serves  in  various  parts  of  Italy  at  once  to  designate 
the  antiquity  of  the  walls  of  towns,  citadels,  baths,  tombs,  aqueducts, 
terraces,  and  other  remains  of  a  period,  the  extreme  points  of  which  are 
generally  considered  as  the  first  century  before,  and  the  third  or  fourth 
century  after  the  Christian  era.  Never  having  heard  of  such  a  monument 
of  Imperial  Rome  existing  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  although  it  abounds 
with  smaller  remains  of  the  same  time  and  of  similar  construction,  I 
made  my  way  into  the  building,  and,  to  my  surprise,  >found  that  it  bore 
very  strong  marks  of  an  antiquity  of  at  least  seventeen  or  eighteen  cen- 
turies. It  consisted  of  three  stories :  the  masonry,  as  above  mentioned, 
was  visible  in  parts  even  of  the  third  story ;  and  the  whole  presented  the 
character  of  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  a  Roman  marine  villa. 
The  rock  on  which  it  had  been  built  extended  to  some  distance  beyond 
the  water's  edge;  and  here  it  had  evidently  been  excavated  under 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  square  port,  and  thus  to  admit  of  the  approach 
of  boats  to  a  kind  of  terrace,  or  landing-place  upon  the  rock,  close  under  the 
walls  of  the  house ;  and  here  was  the  principal  entrance  into  the  house. 
A  passage  running  through  the  building  from  the  water-front  to  the  land- 
-■-■■—■  __  ■  —  ■ 

^  See  Plates  iii,  iv,  v,  and  vi. 
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front  separated  the  chambers  on  each  side  of  it,  resembling  those  of  a  building 
of  more  recent  times ;  but  these  chambers,  all  built  of  the  opus  reticulatum^ 
were  formed  on  arched  substructions,  beneath  which  the  sea- water  had  thus 
free  passages,  one  of  them  larger  than  the  others,  which  still  admits 
of  a  boat  going  right  through  the  whole  way  under  the  house  to  a  bath  and 
garden  at  the  other,  or  land-front.  The  ceilings  also  of  the  chambers 
had  been  covered  with  slabs  probably  of  marble ;  but  these  had  been 
all  carefully  detached  from  the  cement  in  which  they  had  been  imbedded, 
and  removed.  The  staircase  leading  to  the  top  of  the  house  was  on 
the  outside,  and  the  steps  composed  of  a  hard  artificial  stone  or  mastic. 
The  accompanying  sketches  and  drawings  by  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke,  which 
were  made  some  few  years  after  my  observations  on  the  building  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Neapolitans  themselves,  and  of  curious  travellers, 
will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  details  of  the  several  parts  of  the  building. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  few, 
if  not  the  only  one,  which  remains  of  the  houses  or  villas  of  the  ancient 
Romans  within  the  limits  of  the  date  before  noticed,— that  is,  the  first, 
second,  or  third  centuries  of  our  era.  We  must  except,  of  course,  from  this 
statement  the  houses  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  where  the  whole  houses 
and  streets  have  been  preserved  by  being  buried  under  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  volcanic  materiel.  But  the  building  now  under  notice  stood  alone, 
close  by  the  water's  edge,  easily  accessible,  though  by  a  steep  descent  on 
the  land  side ;  and  it  must  have  been  for  centuries  under  the  eyes  of  all  who 
passed  by  in  boats  or  in  ships,  entering  or  leaving  the  bay,  in  their  course 
between  Naples  and  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  and  the  adjacent 
coasts  ;  and,  surprising  to  say,  the  peculiarities  of  its  construction  had  been 
unnoticed,  until  the  occasion  above  alluded  to,  whether  by  the  natives  or  by 
foreigners. 

The  annexed  notes  on  this  singular  building  have  also  been  kindly  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr.  S.  Smirke.  They  will  serve  to  explain  the  peculiar 
characterof  its  construction,  and  they  point  out  with  much  tact  and  ingenuity 
what  parts  of  it  are  ancient,  or,  at  least,  exactly  similar  to  ancient  buildings, 
and  what  are  decidedly  modern ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  house  has  been 
inhabited  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
has  elapsed  since  its  construction  ;  and  that  it  has  undergone  many  altera* 
tions. 
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This  building  is  of  rough  stone-work,  with  some  parts  of  the 
exterior  and  most  of  the  interior  in  reticulated  work :  the  stones  are  A^  inches 
square,  and  average  from  nine  to  thirteen  inches  long.  Some  large  patches 
of  plaster  exist  on  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  but  these  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, recent.  The  height  of  the  house  from  the  sea  may  be  about  forty  feet. 
The  roofs  are  flat,  covered  with  a  strong  coarse  cement;  and  so  shaped 
as  to  form  a  current  towards  a  deep  gutter.  There  is  but  one  flue  in  the 
house,  and  this  one  appearsof  modern  construction,  from  the  clumsy  manner 
in  which  it  is  let  into  the  inner  side  of  the  wall.  The  space  C  on  the  plan, 
plate  III.  No.  3,  seems  to  have  been  a  cistern  for  holding  rain-water,  and 
there  are  two  pipes  that  appear  to  have  led  to  it.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  the  waste  water  is  carried  into  a  cesspool  a  little  removed 
from  the  building,  and  domed  over.  The  sea  passes  under  the  whole 
building  into  a  vaulted  subterranean  story,  and  reaches  under  the  back 
garden  to  the  baths,  from  which  there  is  access  to  the  sea.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  terrace,  arching  over  the  sea  in  front,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  ground-floor.  The  original  manner  of  lighting  the 
ground-floor  rooms  is  very  indistinct,  for  the  present  windows  are 
very  much  like  subsequent  works ;  indeed,  there  are  many  symptoms 
of  the  original  work  having  been  much  changed :  at  some  of  the  doors,  for 
instance,  on  the  ground-floor,  is  this,  where  the  semicircular  original  arch  is 
nearly  cut  through,  to  form  the  camber-head.  The 
door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  entrance-hall  is  now 
blocked  up,  but  it  formerly  led  to  the  garden  at  the 
back  and  to  the  baths.  The  staircase  on  the  left 
was  not  roofed  over,  as  the  means  are  provided  for 
carrying  rain-water  from  the  top  landing,  which, 
having  a  low  parapet,  became  a  sort  of  terrace,  two  steps  lower  than  the 
large  terrace  at  the  back  of  the  house.  On  the  upper  story,  there  is  much 
that  is  modern :  the  plastering  is  obviously  so,  as  well  as  the  groined  soffites, 
&c. 
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On  the  right  of  the  building,  facing  the  sea,  is  a  large  subterranean 
vaulted  chamber  adjoining  the  house,  with  an  elliptical  arched  ceiling.  At 
the  farther  end  is  some  brickwork,  which  seems  to  be  two  ovens ;  but  from 
the  perfect  state  of  part  of  them,  it  is  improbable  that  they  are  ancient. 
At  the  corner  of  this  building,  at  the  end  next  the  house,  is  a  large 
flue,  now  blocked  up  with  rubbish ;  but  there  are  traces  of  its  having 
been  continued  up  the  side  of  the  house ;  it  was  probably  an  earthen  flue 
let  into  the  wall.  There  is  no  where  any  symptom  of  the  original 
mode  of  ornamenting  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  house.  The  walls 
within  are  every  where  lined  with  reticulated  work,  except  at  the 
angles,  and  at  the  openings ;  the  ceilings  are  all  semicircular  vaults,  con- 
structed with  small  pieces  of  stone  set  in  strong  mortar.  In  general, 
the  work  is  done  in  a  manner  very  little  differing  from  that  now  in  use 
in  Italy.  The  staircase  is  exactly  like  a  modern  one.  The  rain-water  pipes 
are  placed  just  as  at  present.  Even  the  arches  are  done  in  the  same  care- 
less way,  trusting  entirely  to  the  great  strength  of  the  mortar.  [N.  B. 
The  same  may  be  observed  at  Pompeii.] 

The  reticulated  work  is  exactly  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  other  ancient 
buildings  here :  for  instance,  the  chamber  called  Virgil's  Tomb,  on  the 
hill  above  the  entrance  from  Naples  into  the  great  subterranean  passage  or 
tunnel  cut  through  the  hill  of  Pausilippo  by  Lucullusor  Cocceius,  in  the  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  sera.     It  is  done  with  tufo  squared  at  one  end,  (see 

plate  VI.)  and  left  wedge-shaped  and  rough  at  the  other,  thus 

These  form  the  face  of  the  wall ;  the  interior  being  filled  up  with  irregular 
pieces  of  stone,  cemented  together  by  very  strong  mortar.  The  rain-water 
pipes  have  been  shaped  like  those  now  in  use,  and  are  like  those  seen  in 
many  Roman  ruins ;  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  for  example.  It  seems  likely 
that,  in  the  lower  rooms  at  least,  the  walls  were  not  covered  with  cement, 
from  the  very  neat  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed. 
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This  mode  of  construction  is  thus  described  by  Vitruvius  and  by  Pliny  : 

Degeneribus  structura,  et  earum  qtuilitatibm,  modis,  ac  loch.    Vitr.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

*'  Structurarum  genera  sunt  heec :  reticulatum,  quo  nunc  omnes  utuntur,  ^ 
et  antiquum,  quod  incertum  dicitur.  Ex  his  venustius  est  reticulatum,  sed 
ad  rimas  faciendas  ideo  paratum  quod  in  omnes  partes  dissoluta  babet  cubi- 
cula  et  coagmenta.  Incerta  vero  csementa  alia  super  alia  sedentia^  inter  seque 
imbricata,  non  speciosam,  sed  firmiorem  quam  reticulata^  preestant  structu- 
ram.  Utraque  autem  ex  minutissimis  sunt  instruenda,  uti  materia  ex  calce 
et  arena  crebriter  parietes  satiati  diutius  contineantur.  Molli  enim  et  rara 
potestate  cum  sint,  exsiccant  sugendo  e  materia  succum  :  cum  autem 
superarit  et  abundant  copia  calcis  et  arenee,  paries  plus  habens  humoris,  non 
cito  fiet  evanidus,  sed  ab  his  continebitur.  Simul  autem  humida  potestas 
e  materia  per  caementorum  raritatem  fuerit  exsucta,  tunc  calx  ab  arena  dis- 
cedens  dissolvitur ;  itemque  csementa  non  possunt  cum  his  cohaerescere,  sed 
in  vetustatem  parietes  efficiunt  ruinosos.  Id  autem  licet  animadvertere 
etiam  de  nonnullis  monumentis,  quae  circa  urbem  facta  sunt  e  marmore  seu 
lapidibus  quadratis,  intrinsecusque  medio  calcata  farcturis  vetustate  eva- 
nida  facta  materia,  caementorumque  exsucta  raritate  proruunt,  et  coagmento- 
rum  ab  ruina  dissolutis  juncturis  dissipantur." 


1  Reticulatum,  quo  nunc  omnes  utunttar]  Reticulatum  opus  dicitur,  cum  csementa  non 
jacentia,  sed  in  latus  etantia  ponuntur ;  ea  enim  structura  rete  videtur  referre :  quamvis 
multo  melius,  si  csesis  fiat  lapidibus,  ac  non  potius  rudibus  et  vulgaribus,  aut  coctilibus 
laterculis  quadratis,  sed  in  angulum  stantibus.  Cujusmodi  Romse  et  extra  urbem  videntur 
in  multis  minis  ex  topho,  parte  tantum  quae  extaret,  sive  tectorio  proxima  esset,  speciosa  et 
quadrata;  quae  autem  in  interiorem  structuram  videretur,  temere  et  vulgariter  ducta  aut 
caesa.  Reticulatum  opus  Graeci  hicrvoderoy  vocant,  ut  tradit  Plin.  toties  memorato  cap.  xxii. 
sed  et  illi  biKTwra  dicunt  retis  in  modum  structa  et  quasi  cancellata,  ut  hie  in  mausoleo  Au* 
gustiy  et  in  vestigiis  palatii  Pincii  senatoris,  quod  est  non  ita  procul  a  porta  Pinciana^  cui 
olim  iuit  nomen  Collatinae,  videre  licet ;  prseterea  in  monumento  Yirgilii,  quod  qui  Neapolim 
petuut,  suspicientes  dextra  yident  statim  quum^cryptam  egressi  sunt;  item  in  sinu  Baiano. 
in  castello  aquae  quod  Centum  Camerellas  vocant ;  in  piscina  mirabili,  ac  Cumis  et  Puteolis ; 
in  amphitheatre  quod  Scholam  Vii^lii  vulgus  vocat ;  in  castello  aquae  quod  Labjrinthum 
dicunt;  ad  antrum  Siby Use- prope  Avemum  lacum,  et  infinitis  aliis  locis.  Yulgo  amygdalatum 
opus  Tocatur. 
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Plin.  XXXVI.  cap.  li. 

''  Greeci  e  lapide  duro  aut  silice  sequato  construunt  veluti  lateritios  parietes. 
Cum  ita  fecerint,  isodomon  vocant  genus  structurae  ;  at  cum  inaequali  eras- 
si  tudine  structa  sunt,  pseudisodomon.  Tertium  est  emplecton,  tantummodo 
frontibus  politis ;  reliqua  fortuito  coUocant.  Alternas  coagmentationes  fieri, 
ut  commissuras  antecedentium  medii  lapides  obtineant,  necessarium  est  in 
medio  quoque  pariete,  si  res  patitur ;  si  minus,  utique  a  lateribus.  Medios 
parietes  farcire  fractis  ceementis,  diamicton  vocant.  Reticulata  structura, 
qua  frequentissime  Romse  struunt,  rimis  opportuna  est.  Structuram  ad 
normam  et  libellam  fieri,  et  ad  perpendiculum  respondere  oportet." 

The  house  in  its  present  state  belongs  to  the  family  of  St.  Pio, — which 
being  in  straitened  circumstances,  have  allowed  it  to  be  neglected ;  and  since 
it  has  attracted  public  notice,  from  being  frequently  visited  by  the  curious,  it 
seems  that  it  has  sustained  very  considerable  damage  :  accidents  too  have 
occurred  to  visitors,  which  hav.e  called  for  the  interference  of  the  police. 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  at  present ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that 
it  will  become  every  year  worse  than  before;  and  that  instead  of  being 
preserved,  as  it  has  been,  by  ignorance  and  want  of  curiosity,  assisted 
by  a  belief  among  the  neighbours  that  it  was  haunted,  it  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  totally  disappear. 

Although  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  speculate 
on  the  former  proprietors  of  the  house,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add, 
that  the  ground  immediately  at  the  back  of  and  above  it  has  long  been 
described  as  the  site  of  the  villa  of  PoUio ;  and  the  piscina,  in  which  he 
fed  his  fish,  is  shown  there  to  visitors.  The  vineyards  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  abound  in  Roman  remains,  such  as  fragments  of  terraces  and 
pottery,  evidently  of  the  same  period  of  time  as  that  which  we  have  ascribed 
to  the  house  of  St.  Pio ;  and  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition, 
that  this  marine  villa  really  belonged  to  that  illustrious  friend  of  Augustus 
Caesar. 
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VI.   On  a  Netv  Reading  in  the  Second  Book  of  Thucydides. 

By  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Read  January  7,  1835. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  a  new  reading  in  the  second  book  of  Thucydides,  which  is  of 
course  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  printed  editions  of  that  author,  and 
which,  though  supported  by  two  manuscripts,  has  hitherto  be^n  rejected 
by  all  the  commentators  and  translators  of  the  historian. 

In  the  41st  chapter  of  that  book,  in  the  course  of  the  funeral  oration 
delivered  by  Pericles  over  the  remains  of  those  of  his  fellow-citizens  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  battles  of  their  country  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  orator  enlarges  upon  the  glory  which  Athens  had 
acquired  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the  monuments  she  had  every 
where  left  of  her  military  achievements.  In  Dr.  Bloomfield's  translation 
this  sentiment  is  thus  expressed  :  **  Nor  need  we  either  a  Homer,  or  any 
such  panegyrist,  who  might  indeed,  for  the  present,  delight  by  his  verses, 
but  any  idea  of  our  actions  thence  formed,  the  actual  truth  of  them  might 
destroy :  nay,  every  sea  and  every  land  have  we  compelled  to  become 
accessible  to  our  adventurous  courage ;  and  every  where  have  we  planted 
eternal  monuments  both  of  good  and  evil'' — ^ravrajfoS  Si  [ivyjixila  xax&v  n 
H*  ayad&¥  aHia  ^uyxaTOixiaravTig. 

And  the  learned  translator  adds  in  a  note,  appended  to  these  last  words, 
"  eternal  monuments  both  of  good  and  evil,"  •*  i.  e.  for  weal  or  woe ;  memo- 
rials of  the  evils  we  have  brought  on  our  enemies,  and  the  good  we  have 
done  our  friends.  By  the  memorials  of  etnl  are  meant  trophies  erected, 
cities  destroyed,  and  states  subjugated  ;  by  those  of  good  are  meant  (as  is 
suggested  by  xaroixiaravrts)  the  colonies  which  were  planted  in  most  parts 
of  what  the  Greeks  called  the  world,  and  by  which  the  blessings  of  religion, 
laws,  civilization,  and  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  were  car- 
ried into  barbarous  regions.'* 

The  very  learned  Dr.  Arnold,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  edition 
of  Thucydides,  accompanied  by  most  valuable  geographical  and  historical 
illustrations  of  the  text  and  sense  of  Thucydides,  passes  over  this  passage 
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in  silence  ;    at  least,  the  few  words  he  says  on  it  do  not  refer  to  the  subject 
of  this  paper. 

Now  I  had  long  doubted  the  probability,  that  Thucydides,  on  an  occasion 
of  this  kind,  when  every  thing  was  to  be  said  in  honour  of  the  Athenian 
arms,  could  have  ventured  so  to  lose  sight  of  the  ti^fila  prized  by  his 
countrymen,  as  to  connect  in  such  juxta-position  the  two  extreme  words 
xaH^L  and  ayada,  as  descriptive  of  Athenian  deeds ;  the  natural  meaning  of 
which  words  would  be,  ''  monuments  of  our  misfortunes  and  our  triumphs, 
— of  our  good  and  our  bad  deeds."    This  interpretation  indeed  has  been 
properly  rejected,  and  one  which  certainly  has  the  merit  of  being  ingenious 
has  been  substituted  for  it ;    namely,  ''  of  the  evil  we  have  done  to  our 
enemies,  and  of  the  good  we  have  done  to  our  friends  ;"~of  the  ravages  we 
have  committed,  and  the'new  states  we  have  set  up.   But  will  these  two  very 
familiar  words,  Hax&  xa)  ayaBa,  even  in  the  sententious  Thucydides,  admit 
of  such  an  interpretation  ?    I  think  not ;  and  the  passages  which  Dr.  Bloom- 
field  cites  in  support  of  it,  certainly  fall  short  of  the  effect  attributed  to 
them.      He  says,  "  This  passage  was  frequently  imitated  by  succeeding 
writers,  though  not  one  of  the  imitations  has  been  brought  forward  by  the 
commentators."     He  then  selects  the  following  out  of  many  more  which  he 
had  noted.     It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  none  of  his  quotations  will  bear 
him  out.     The  first  in  order  of  time  is  from  the  Agesilaus  of  Xenophon, 
c.  vi.  2,  where  we  find,  adavara  [i\v  iauroS  apirrig  (JLvr^fMa  xara^iTrcov :    but 
here  is  only  the  statement,  that  such  was  the  personal  valour  of  Agesilaus, 
that  he  left,  wherever  he  fought,  immortal  monuments  of  his  courage.     In 
Dionysius  Halic.  Ant.  403 — 6.  we  have  only  wi*  aXXo  (jLvr^fiocuvov  ouhlv  alwpm 
xaTaTiiTToms  8;fflgo^, — "  having  left  behind  us  no  memorial  of  eternal  hatred :" 
and  the  allusion  is  explained  by  a  commentary  the  most  inappropriate  to 
the  argument  of  Pericles,  namely,  **  as  was  the  custom  of  nations  who  are 
reduced  by  extreme  distress  to  violate  their  engagements."     The  third 
author  cited  is  Philo-Judeeus,  who,  in  529.  a.  says,  fjL¥r^[iua  xa\Qxaya6ia$  oi 
Tfaripag  ^juuov  iravra)(ou  rrig  olxoufjJvr^g  airiTairov :   and  in   876.  F.   xarSi  iriihug 
/cti^jXiTa  ril\g  aurcov  aafiiag  xa]  pLi<rav6p(OTiag  airiXivov.     Both  of  these  last- 
cited  passages  may  fairly  be  considered  imitations  of  that  of  our  author  : 
but  the  inference  is  directly  against  the  common  reading ;  for  in  the  first, 
mention  is  only  made  of  xaTioxayaQlotg,  i.  e.,  of  honourable  bravery ;  and  in 
the  other,  atri^ia  and  ixitravBpmiria  are  congenial  terms :    and  I  can  find  no 
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other  passage  in  any  ancient  writer  where  xaxol  and  aya^a  are  coupled  toge- 
ther in  the  sense  here  attributed  to  them,  or  indeed  in  any  other.  I  would 
therefore  propose  to  read,  (instead  of  xax£v  n  Hay(i6£v,)  naXSav  rt  x*  ayadcov, 
or  xaTuSv  n  xai  ayadwv :  this  would  at  once  give  us  a  most  appropriate  appli- 
cation of  the  very  expression  which  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  the  Athenians,  whenever  they  wished  to  speak  of  their  country's 
glory,  or  of  the  eminent  talents  and  virtues  of  their  most  distinguished 
individuals.  The  xaXo^  x*  ayado^  was  the  highest  compliment  that  could 
be  paid  to  any  one,  whether  as  a  public  or  private  character ;  and  the  ro 
xaXov  X*  aya6o¥  was  in  frequent  use.  For  its  definition  we  need  not 
go  further  than  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  who,  iii.  9.  5,  says, 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  ra  S/xaia  xa}  irdvra  oo-a  apirf,  Ttpdr- 

TBrai,  xaXa  xa)  ayaQa  thai :  and  again,  ibid,  ouroi  xa)  tSl  xaXa  ri  xa)  aya$a 
rou^   [tlv  (To^oug  Trpdrrnv,    rohg  Si  (jlti    tro^tvg  ou  hivourBai.      This   reading   is 

not  without  its  support  from  two  at  least  of  the  Mss.  of  our  author : 
1 .  That  which  Dr.  Arnold  and  Bekker  call  C,  and  Poppo,  Laurentianus. 
It  is  there  described  in  the  catalogue  as  of  the  tenth  century.  In  regard  to 
authority,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Poppo  place  it  in  the  third  class,  but  Bekker 
would  range  it  among  the  first.  2.  The  Ms.  called  F,  which  was  formerly 
at  Augsburg,  and  now  at  Munich.  This  Ms.  is  allowed  by  Poppo  and 
Bekker  to  belong  to  the  very  first  class  of  Mss.  in  point  of  excellence.  See 
Catalogue  of  Mss.  in  Arnold's  Thucydides,  1830. 

On  these  grounds  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  the  reading  of  xaxdiv  instead 
of  xaxaii^  in  this  passage  of  the  speech  of  Pericles ;  and  if  it  be  admitted, 
the  Athenians,  instead  of  hearing  an  inauspicious  allusion  to  calamities 
they  had  themselves  suffered,  or  to  those  which  they  had  brought  upon 
others,  will  only  be  reminded  of  the  great  and  glorious  deeds,  the  xaXa 
X*  ayadflt,  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  performed  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  that  is,  the  Grecian  world,  and  of  which  they  had  erected  every 
where  everlasting  monuments. 
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of  Ancient  Authors.     By  H.  Holland,  Esq. 

Read  February  26,  1835. 

The  recent  publication  of  Sir  William  Gell  on  the  Topography  of  Rome 
and  its  neighbourhood,  with  an  accompanying  map,  is  well  calculated  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  the  traveller  who  visits  that  country,  and  feels  delight 
in  exploring  the  places  where  interesting  events  have  occurred  in  ages  long 
past,  or  which  are  in  any  way  associated  with  illustrious  characters  that 
have  made  an  early  impression  upon  his  imagination  and  memory ;  but 
what  I  at  present  wish  to  remark,  is  the  use  of  such  researches  for  a  right 
understanding  of  many  passages  in  ancient  authors,  and  for  enabling  their 
readers  to  avoid  those  mistakes  into  which  commentators  have  been  often 
betrayed  for  want  of  such  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of 
places,  as  this  work,  so  far  as  its  plan  and  limits  extend,  is  well  adapted  to 
supply. 

A  passage  which  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  mistake,  occurs 
in  the  1st  Ode  of  the  Epodon  of  Horace  : 

Non  ut  supemi  villa  candens  Tusculi 
Circsea  tanget  moenia. 

The  explanation  of  this  passage  given  by  Mitscherlich,  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Gottingen,  and  one  of  the  latest  commentators,  is  the  follow- 
ing. After  stating  the  previous  opinions  that  had  been  given  respecting  its 
meaning, — **  Omnibus,"  he  says,  ''  soUicite  perpensis,  equidem  poetam  hoc 
velle  statuo  :  neque  id  quaero  ut  villa  mea  Sabina  Tusculum  attingat ;  h.  e. 
sedificia  ejus  adeo  dilatentur,  ut  ad  Tusculi  suburbia  continua  serie  porri- 
gantur."  The  wish  therefore  that  Horace  in  his  moderation  is  supposed  by 
this  commentator  to  disclaim,  is  that  of  having  his  Sabine  villa  so  much 
enlarged  that  its  buildings  might  reach  the  walls  of  Tusculum.     Now  if  we 
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consult  Sir  William  Gell's  map,  and  observe  the  position  of  Horace's  villa  in 
the  valley  of  the  Digentia  and  that  of  the  ancient  Tusculum,  we  shall  find 
that  the  distance  between  them  in  a  direct  line,  compared  with  the  scale,  is 
little  short  of  twenty  geographical  miles,  and  certainly  exceeds  twenty 
English  miles ;  not  to  mention  that  a  part  of  the  intervening  country  is 
occupied  by  lofty  mountains,  and  that  the  Anio  and  its  many  tributary 
streams  run  between  them.  Certainly,  the  poet  would  have  had  little 
reason  to  boast  of  his  philosophy,  in  not  desiring  to  possess  a  villa  of  such 
extent ;  but  if  the  commentator  had  been  better  acquainted  with  topo- 
graphy, he  could  not  have  fallen  upon  so  strange  and  preposterous  a 
notion. 

As  this  passage  of  Horace  has  not  yet  received  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
an  attempt  to  give  one  may  perhaps  be  deemed  excusable.     He  had  been 
assuring  Mecsenas  that  his  devotion  to  his  service  was  purely  disinterested, 
with  no  desire  to  enrich  himself  through  his  favour ;    and  then  enumerates 
different  advantages  which  wealth  might  procure  but  which  he  did  not 
covet, — neither  more  acres  to  his  farm,  nor  more  oxen  to  plough  them,  nor 
the  fleeces  of  Calabrian  flocks ;  and  then  adds,  '*  nor  that  a  marble  villa 
should  touch  the  Circaean  walls  of  Tusculum  on  its  lofty  hill."    The  obvious 
sense  pointed  out  by  the  context  is,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  possess  a  villa 
at  Tusculum.     Lucullus,  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  many  others  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  of  Rome,  built  villas  at  Tusculum ;  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  with  more 
advantage  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  they  placed 
them  so  high  up  the  sloping  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  ancient  city  stood, 
that  without  much  poetical  exaggeration  they  might  be  said  to  touch  its 
walls  :  and  indeed  it  may  be  collected  from  a  passage  in  Sir  William  Cell's 
article  on  Tusculum,  that  in  one  instance  at  least  this  was  literally  the  case. 
"  On  the  right,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  entrance  of  the  city,  **  along  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  which  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  wall  towards  Mount 
Albano,  are  seen  certain  ruins  which  the  people  call  the  villa  of  Cicero." 
Here  therefore  was  a  villa,  which,  whether  rightly  or  not  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Cicero,  manifestly  stood  in  close  contact  with  the  city  wall.     I 
conclude  therefore  that  Horace's  meaning  was  simply  that  he  did  not  covet 
a  splendid  villa  near  to  Tusculum,  being  content  with  his  humble  Sabine 
farm ;  and  that  the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  which  has  so  much  exercised 
the  commentators,  has  arisen  from  the  omission  of  some  possessive  word. 
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such  as  mihi  or  mea^  which  it  was  supposed  the  understanding  of  the  reader 
would  supply. 

Another  instance,  in  which  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  topography  might 
have  prevented  the  mistake  of  a  commentatort  occurs  in  the  description 
given  by  Horace  of  the  valley  in  which  his  villa  was  situated  : 

ContiBai  montes,  nisi  dissociantur  opaca 
Valle,  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  aspiciat  sol, 
Lfievum  discedens  cumi  fugiente  vaporet. 

According  to  the  note  in  the  Delphin  edition,  this  means  that  it  was  '^  vallis 
amoena,  ventis  orientalibus  exposita,  a  meridie  vero  et  septentrione  duobus 
collibus  defensa."  It  is  not  easy  to  understand,  how  a  valley  so  circum- 
stanced, into  which  the  sun  could  only  take  a  short  peep  at  its  rise  and 
again  at  setting,  but  was  entirely  excluded  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  could  be  so  delightful  a  place  of  residence  as  this  is  described  to 
have  been :  and  if  we  turn  to  Sir  William  Gell's  map,  we  shall  find  that 
the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  instead  of  lying  east  and  west,  as  the  commen- 
tator supposes,  runs  nearly  from  north  to  south,  between  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, having  only  a  small  deviation  to  the  west  at  its  upper  part :  and  this 
local  knowledge  renders  the  passage  clear  and  intelligible.  The  house,  it 
may  be  presumed,  fronted  the  south,  being  in  a  country,  which,  as  relative 
to  the  climate  of  Italy,  was  a  cold  one,  and,  as  Horace  describes  himself 
to  be  fond  of  sunshine  and  warmth,  ^'  solibus  aptum."  Looking,  then, 
down  the  valley,  he  would  have  on  his  right  the  western  hills,  on  which  the 
morning  sun  would  fall ;  and  on  his  left  the  eastern,  to  be  lighted  up  by  his 
departing  beams. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Sir  William  Gell  supposes  the  name  of  the 
ancient  Ustica  to  be  preserved  in  RustYca,  which  apparently  is  a  village,  as 
the  two  other  places  in  conjunction  with  which  he  names  it  are  villages ; 
but  there  is,  very  near  to  the  spot  on  which  Horace's  villa  is  supposed  to 
have  stood,  a  hill  which  the  country  people  at  this  day  call  Justina,  which 
well  agrees  with  the  description  of  "  Usticse  cubantis."  The  change  of  the 
name  Ustica  to  that  of  Justina,  a  slight  one  in  Italian  pronunciation,  is 
agreeable  enough  to  the  usage  in  cases  of  a  long  tradition  ;  especially  as  the 
name  Justina  was  familiar  to  the  people,  being  that  of  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar. 
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The  last  instance  I  shall  mention  of  an  error  arising  from  defective  topo- 
graphical knowledge,  is  in  a  note  by  Mitscherlich  on  a  passage  in  Sueto- 
nius s  Life  of  Horace  : — "  Vixit  plurimum  in  secessu  runs  sui  Sabini  aut 
Tiburtini,  domusque  ejus  ostenditur  circa  Tiburni  luculum.'*  On  which 
the  commentator  observes : — *'  Male  quidam  duo  preedia  Horatii  effinxerunt. 
Recte  vidit  Rutgersius  praedium  Horatii  in  confiniis  agri  Sabini  et  Tiburtini 
situm  putandum,  ut  dubium  esset  utro  pertineret."  He  supposes  that 
Horace  had  only  one  country-house ;  and  that  house,  which  according  to 
Suetonius  was  shown  near  the  grove  of  Tibumus,  that  is,  close  to  Tibur, 
was  the  same  with  the  house  on  the  Sabine  farm,  which,  if  he  had  con- 
sulted the  map,  he  would  have  found  to  have  been  eight  or  nine  English 
miles  distant  from  Tibur. 

These  errors,  into  which  men  of  great  general  learning  and  acuteness 
have  fallen,  appear  to  prove,  that  all  who  take  delight  in  reading  the 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  are  much  indebted  to  those  writers  who  have 
made  accurate  researches  into  the  topography  of  the  countries  with  which 
those  authors  were  conversant. 
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VIII.  On  the  Words  hrnrTorw  and  uxoxpniTT^puv  in  the  Sigaan  Inscriptions. 

By  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Read  March  12,  1835. 

These  very  remarkable  and  ancient  inscriptions,  which  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  one — the  '*  Sigaean  Inscription,"  are  engraved  on  one  side 
of  a  marble  pillar,  which  was  found  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  porch  of  a  Greek  church  or  chapel  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Jenihissar,  or  Gaurkioi,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Sigseum.  They 
were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  William  Sherard,  British  consul  at  Smyrna ;  they 
were  afterwards  copied  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lisle,  chaplain  to  the  British 
factory  at  that  place;  and  were,  in  1721,  published  with  an  elaborate 
commentary  and  appendix  of  notes  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Chishull,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Lisle  in  that  office. 

The  pillar  has  been  since  removed,  from  the  site  it  had  long  occupied,  by 
the  earl  of  Elgin,  during  his  embassy  to  the  Porte  in  1799,  and  now  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  Elgin  Gallery  at 
the  British  Museum.  The  stone  is  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  rather 
more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  about  ten  inches  thick.  The 
inscriptions  themselves  have  been  frequently  given  to  the  public,  and 
have  been  commented  upon  by  almost  every  writer  upon  Greek  Palieo* 
graphia,  from  Bentley  to  Rose ;  but  the  most  elaborate  researches  in 
elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  town  to  which  it  belonged,  of  the  purport 
for  which  it  was  inscribed  and  erected,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect 
and  expressions  used  in  them,  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  part  of  Boeckh's 
'  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grsecarum,'  p.  14.  under  the  head  of  '  Tituli 
antiquissima  scriptures  forma  insigniores/ 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  the  present  notice,  to 
attempt  to  lay  before  the  Society  any  general  observations  in  illustration 
of  a  monument  so  often  and  so  ably  described ;  but  he  has  been  induced 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  appearance  in  it  of  two  words, 
which  do  not  appear  to  him  to  have  been  hitherto  sufficiently  explained. 

VOL.  III.     PART  I.  d 
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The  subject  of  the  inscriptions  is  as  follows, — at  least,  such  is  the  inter- 
pretation given  of  them  by  those  who  have  most  accurately  examined  them ; 
and  the  one  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  other.  They  set  out  by  speaking  in 
the  name,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  bust  or  statue  of  Phanodikos  of  Prokon- 
nesos,  which  it  is  presumed  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pillar;  and 
the  two  inscriptions  go  on  to  say — the  one  in  the  first  person,  and  the 
other  in  the  third  person, — that  the  same  Phanodikos  gave  to  the  Si- 
gaeaus  a  bowl,  a  saucer  or  stand,  and  a  strainer.  Nothing  is  said  as 
to  the  material  of  which  these  utensils  were  made,  or  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended,  except  that  they  were  given  to  the  Pryta- 
neion. 

The  bowl  is  in  both  the  inscriptions  called  xparr^pf  and  the  strainer 
ijdfioV :  there  is  therefore  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  these 
two  words :  but  in  one  inscription  the  saucer  or  stand  is  denominated 
uTox^TiTTiptoif,  and  in  the  other  hritrrarov ;  and  the  commentators,  not  hesitating 
as  to  the  meaning  of  6roxpi]r^piov,  i.  e.  something  placed  under  a  xpriTripiov  of 
xpT^rrip,  and  feeling  that  the  two  words  must  evidently  mean  one  and  the 
same  thing,  conclude  at  once  that  iviarrarov  must  mean  a  stand  or  saucer 
ilso,  i.  e.  a  thing  on  which  another  is  placed.  'ETrla-Tarog,  sc.  i^*  <p  f<rrarai  o 
xpriTTip,  vel,  ut  Galli,  soucoupe;  and  ixoirraros  is  cited  from  Pollux,  as  bearing 
the  same  sense.  But  here  we  meet  with  two  difficulties,  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  adverted  to :  first,  x^yiri^piov  is  not  the  same  word  as  xpy^rii^  or 
xparr^p :  the  latter  word  is  notoriously  a  bowl  or  basin ;  whereas  the  former,  on 
the  authority  of  Hesychios,  is  interpreted  by  Stephanus  as  hrixwng,  that  is,  an 
utensil  or  vase  from  which  one  liquor  is  poured  into  another,  consequently 
very  different  from  a  xpar^p :  secondly,  ixttrraTou  or  iina-rarls  no  where 
else  occurs  in  the  sense  of  an  object  on  which  any  other  object  is  to  b6 
placed ;  but  always,  with  the  other  similar  compounds  of  ir)  and  f<rn]fti, 
as  something  standing  upright,  or  placed  upon  or  over  or  against  another ; 
e.  g.  iiFia-TtxTTig  is  a  president  or  curator ;  and  in  Homer  Od.  P.  455.  is  said  to 
be  a  beggar.  It  is  also  by  some  of  the  scholiasts  explained  to  mean  a  tripod 
or  a  stand  for  a  vessel,  upon  the  fire ;  and  even  a  fictile  figure  of  Vulcan  placed 
as  the  guardian  of  the  hearth  or  fire.  ^Eir^trrarr^p  is  the  beak  of  a  ship ;  but 
as  in  the  inscription  we  have  not  ima-rarr^v  nor  iTio-rar^pa,  but  i sriVraroy, 
we  must  imagine  the  nominative  iriorrarov  or  hrltrrarog,  although,  as  Rose 
observes,  p.  8.  ''  vocem  non  agnoscunt  Lexica ;"  and,  in  addition  to  this 
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instance  of  such  word,  we  may  quote,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wilkins,^  also 
nrM-rarnoy,  in  the  inscription  on  the  architecture  of  the  Erechthion  at 
Athens,  where  it  is  joined  to  xioMuy,  and  must  therefore  mean  the  archi- 
traves, or  beams  laid  upon  the  columns,  notwithstanding  that  Schneider 
calls  them  the  bases  of  the  columns,  and  Boeckh  arbitrarily  appliea 
the  word  to  the  ''  operis  et  templi  curatores,"  vol.  i.  p.  20.  And  the  well- 
known  passages  in  the  '  Birds '  of  Aristophanes,  where  Epops  enjoins 
Peisthetairos  and  his  companion  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  ^ayoxXmy,  (which 
were  here  culinary  utensils,)  and  hang  them  up,  fi;  r^y  Iwlv  tlttrmy  ir\y^iriw 
ToD  nrio-raTov,  that  is,  within  the  chimney  near  the  ^nVraTov;  which 
last  word  may  fairly  be  rendered  either  one  of  the  uprights  of  the  chimney, 
or  the  mantel-piece  which  was  laid  across  it. 

But  if  these  words  be  thus  rightly  interpreted,  the  one  to  mean  an 
object  placed  over  another,  and  the  other  an  object  placed  under  another, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  their  being,  in  these  inscriptions,  evidently 
intended  to  mean  one  and  the  same  thing?  An  ordinary  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  of  Greek  vases  seems  to  offer  a  plain  solution  of  this  apparent 
contradiction.  The  vase  exhibited  on  the  table  of  the  Society,  although  not 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  is  sufficiently  so  to  present  to  us  at  once  the  true 
meaning  of  ivltrrarop  or  urox^r^piov,  and  at  the  same  time  the  precise 
form  and  nature  of  the  present  made  by  Phanodikos  to  the  Prytaneion 
of  the  Sigsaans. 

The  lower  part  of  this  vase  is  evidently  a  bowl  or  crater:  the  lid 
answers  exactly  to  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  word  triVraroy  ;  and  if 
we  examine  the  top  of  this  lid,  we  observe  an  opening  or  hole  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  cone,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  foot  or  stem  of 
another  smaller  vase,  which  would  be  the  xpni^rr^iw  or  ixixt^fng,  or  ewer, — a 
necessary  appendage  to  the  bowl.  This  lid  or  cover,  therefore,  is  an  nriVra- 
ro¥  in  reference  to  the  bowl,  and  an  uTrox^ijr^^ioy  in  reference  to  the  jug  or 
ewer  (xpijTij^iov). 

These  ewers  or  vases  for  pouring  out  liquor  (x^r^^ia)  are  frequently 
fitted  in  the  east  with  a  false  top  let  into  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ; 


1  See  Wilkins's  '  Atheniensia/  p.  206.  by  whose  suggestionB  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 
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which,  beiDg  pierced  with  small  holes,  allows  the  pure  liquor  ooly  to 
pass  through,,  thus  serving  the  purpose  of  a  jug  and  strainer  at  the 
same  time :  a  similar  contrivance  is  also  very  common  in  the  east  for 
drinking-vessels  of  nearly  the  same  form.  Now  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
x^v^rripiov,  or  ewer,  which  was  presented  by  Phanodikos  to  the  Sigaeans,  may^ 
have  been  of  this  kind ;  and  then  the  word  i}djxo^,  which  occurs  in  the  two  in- 
scriptions, may  mean  the  ewer  itself ;  and  the  three  words — x  parr^p^  'n^MSt 
and  ffTTio-rarov,  or  its  synonym  urox^i^ri^^ioy,  will  present  to  us 
very  accurately  the  compound  vase,  as  consisting  of  these  three  distinct 
parts. 

The  above  reasoning,  if  admitted  to  be  just,  offers  likewise  a  natural 
explanation  of  a  passage  in  Herodotos,  i.  25.  in  connexion  with  another  in 
Pausanias,  x.  16.  Herodotos  says,  that  Halyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  among 
other  presents  consecrated  at  Delphi,  sent  xpvfr^pa  apyCpnov  /jJyav,  and 
wroxpTiTTipl^m  fn^psoy  xoXXijrov,  the  work  of  Glaukos  of  Samps,  which 
last  was  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  Pausanias  mentions  the 
same  objects  ;  but  he  calls  this  work  of  Glaukos,  who  was  the  inventor  of 
ci^pou  xoXX)2<ri^,  uvodrifia :  and,  after  describing  in  detail  the  new  and  inge- 
nious manner  in  which  the  different  parts  of  it  were  united,  he  adds,  that  it 
was  Upa  t£  xqr^Tvipi,  the  base  or  seat  of  the  bowl.  It  might  perhaps  be  objected, 
that  we  have  here  an  argument  against  my  position,  inasmuch  as  what  Hero- 
dotos  had  called  urox^nj^/oiov,  and  which  I  interpret  the  lid  of  the  bowl,  and 
stand  of  the  xpv^rr^pm  or  ewer,  Pausanias,  five  or  six  hundred  years  after, 
seems  to  denominate .  urodijfta,  and  ilpa  nS  x^ar^p^ :  but  I  cannot  think 
there  is  much  in  this  objection ;  for,  besides  the  prima  facie  improbability 
that  the  whole  apparatus  should  have  been  preserved  entire  throughout  the 
chances  and  storms  of  this  long  period  of  years,  there  is  no  great  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  the  xpT^Trjpiov,  or  small  ewer  at  the  top,  whether  of  iron, 
bronze,  silver,  or  pottery,  may  have  been  destroyed  or  lost  in  the  interval ; 
and  that  the  portion  of  the  present  of  Halyattes,  which  was  originally  the  uto- 
xpi}p/Sioy  of  the  ewer,  may  have  been  turned  into  the  u^odijfta  or  Upa  of  the  xpr^- 
rr^p.  Indeed,  the  description  which  Pausanias  gives  us  of  the  form  of  this  mi- 
QT^fia  more  readily  accords  with  such  a  lid  as  I  have  described,  than  with  the 
supposed  base  or  stand  of  a  large  bowl ;  for  he  sajs,  (r;^^/ia  Z\  rou  wo6'^[xaros 
xarfll  TTopyop  [idxio'ra  ig  [jLiiotipop  avUvra  avo  BvpuTspou  ro5  xdrm.     It  is  difficult, 

to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  conceive  the  stand  gr  saucer  of  a  large  bowl  to  be 
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broad  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering  upwards  like  a  tail ;  though  this  would 
very  well  agree  with  the  lid  of  the  bowl»  serving  also  as  the  base  of  a  small 
ewer,  whether  the  latter  received  the  tip  of  the  tail  into  a  hole  at  the  bottom, 
or  was  itself  received  into  it,  as  in  the  vase  before  us. 

However  this  may  be,  (and  I  cannot  expect  that  my  hypothesis  will  be  at 
once  received  as  free  from  all  objections  either  of  the  philologist  or  the 
antiquary)  I  am  happy  in  having  had  this  opportunity  of  bringing  before  this 
Society  one  amongst  many  instances,  which  are  yet  in  reserve  for  us,  in 
which  it  may  be  demonstrated  how  strictly  the  arts  and  literature  of  the 
ancients  are  connected  together,  and  how  amply  they  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  each  other ;  although  further  researches  may  be  consi- 
dered necessary  before  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  two  instances 
here  adduced,  that  the  form  of  the  bowl,  lid,  and  ewer,  which  I  have  de- 
teribed,  was  that  which  was  usually  adopted  for  dedications  of  this  kind 
to  the  divinities  of  Ghreece,  and  the  common  appurtenance  of  the  temple  or 
altar  in  the  times  of  pagan  worship. 
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IX..  Remarks  on  the  First  Fasciculus  of  [Inedited  Greek  Inscriptions/ 
published  at  Athens.    By  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Read  May  14,  1835. 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
to  a  publication  which  I  have  lately  received  from  our  Minister  at  the  court 
of  King  Otho,  which  is  perfectly  unique  of  its  kind,  as  being  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  Greek  press,  since  the  decline  and  extinction  of  learning 
in  the  East ;  having  for  its  object  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  classical 
and  polite  literature. 

Mr.  Lewis  Ross,  who,  amongst  other  honourable  titles,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  Conservator-General  of  the  antiquities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  has,  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  that  government, 
published  at  Athens  the  First  Fasciculus  of  '  Inedited  Greek  Inscrip- 
tions.' The  work  is  printed  at  Nauplia:  the  Latin  preface,  which  is 
prefixed  to  it,  is  dated  Athens,  November,  1834 :  and  we  learn  from  it 
that  the  Inscriptions  have  been  lithographed  in  the  Lithographia  Regia, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Forster ;  that  the  printing- types  which  have 
been  made  use  of  were  of  an  inferior  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  royal 
printing  press  being  too  much  occupied  by  public  demands ;  that  much 
delay  was  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  sending  the  sheets  printed  at 
Nauplia,  to  be  corrected  at  Athens  ;  and  that  there  is  still  a  great  dearth  of 
classical  books  in  the  capital  of  Greece.  The  editor  had  already  sent  to 
Professor  Boeckh  at  Berlin  the  inscriptions  which  he  had  collected  in 
Bceotia.  The  present  Fasciculus  contains  those  found  in  Arcadia,  Laconia, 
Corinthia,  Megaris,  and  Phocis;  others  are  preparing  for  publication, 
which  have  been  since  collected  in  Corinthia,  Megaris,  Boeotia,  Phocis, 
Locris,  the  country  of  the  iBnianes,  and  about  Lamia :  and  so  many  have 
already  been  brought  together  from  various  parts  of  Attica,  the  number  of 
which  is  daily  augmenting,  that  these  alone  may  be  expected  to  supply  two 
additional  Fasciculi. 

The  present  Fasciculus  consists  of  thirty-seven  pages  of  Latin  text,  and 
eight  lithographic  plates  of  Inscriptions. 
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The  first  division  comprises  those  found  in  Arcadia,  (that  is,  at  Tegea  and 
the  neighbouring  district,)  at  Mantineia,  at  Thelpusa,  and  at  Megabpolis. 

One  of  the  inscriptions  at  Tegea  confirms  the  suspicion  of  Boeckh,  (Corp. 
Inscr.  G.  1,  701.)  that  the  years  at  Tegea  were  reckoned  by  the  names  of  the 
priests,  probably  of  Minerva  Alea,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  that  city. 
The  form  of  the  letters  does  not  mark  any  great  antiquity.  The  ^olic  dia- 
lect continued  in  use,  in  some  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  at  least  as  late  as 
the  age  of  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century.  (Pans.  iv.  27.  5.) 

In  another  also  at  Tegea,  the  Emperor  Adrian  is  styled  'OXu/ctio^  :  in 
another  we  have  Uoo-oiSay,  for  i7o<rf i&ov. 

No.  9,  from  Mantineia,  states  the  manumission  of  the  slave  (SovXig)  Didyma 
by  Artemon  and  Hermeias,  and  the  date  is  fixed  to  the  priesthood  of  Eu^ 
phrosynos,  priest  of  Neptune,  (^Imnog,)  and  the  act  was  done  under  the 
sanction  or  arbitration  of  one  whose  name  seems  to  have  been  Olxa^woma^hg,  • 
— the  term  denoting  his  office,  iinyvm[M¥§6%fTos,  no  where  else  occurs. 
•  No.  11,  from  Megalopolis,  is  partly  in  Greek  and  partly  in  Latin,  cor- 
rected from  Boeckh's  copy,  1537  :  it  recites  the  construction  of  a  bridge, 
probably  over  the  Helisson,  joining  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  city, 
(where  are  still  tbe  remains  of  a  bridge,)  in  honour  of  Augustus  Csesar  and 
the  republic,  and  in  execution  of  a  promise. 

The  second  division  comprehends  the  inscriptions  found  in  Laconia, — 
that  is,  from  Sparta,  Amyclae,  and  the  neighbourhood, — ^and  from  Gythium. 
Inreference  to  these  monuments,  the  editor  has  frequent  occasion  to  allude 
to  the  mischievous  and  gratuitous  mutilation  of  inscribed  marbles  effected  by 
Fourmont,  and  he  corrects  and  supplies  some  of  those  which  had  been 
previously  published  by  Boeckh.  In  No.  20,  which  is  a  catalogue  of  ma- 
gistrates, we  observe  that  five  persons  are  named  as  yo/M^^u^axt^,  or  guardians 
of  the  laws,  and  one  as  y^/tftaro^Xa^,  or  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  decrees. 
In  No.  29,  which  contains  six  long  and  short  verses,  and  nearly  perfect, 
we  observe  ytfiumtria,  used  for  skill  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  irpirapig  for  one 
excelling  in  any  one  art  or  science.  In  Nos.  36— -40,  we  have  Zav2  'EKiuQipm 
*Arrtb¥UPm  Xtor^i :  in  41,  the  same  with  the  addition  of  *Oxuft.Tia>.  In 
No.  50,  is  a  kind  of  stereotype  found  on  three  tiles  in  Sparta :  the  inscrip- 
tion is,  SafM^rio;  "AQavas  ^iMg  (?),  in  which  the  ancient  forms  of  a,  fi,  and  d, 
are  mixed  with  the  more  modern  form  of  C  for  X»  In  No.  51,  from  Gythium, 
of  the  age  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  the  word  f  KfudtgoXaxaiyf^. 
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The  third  division  contains  the  inscriptions  found  in  Argolis,  and  particu- 
larly at  Argos.    No.  54  is  an  iambic  distich^  as  follows : 

^Epfifjs  bUaios  tifii,  K€U  fit  (AafiocX^f  ^) 
"Eorifff*  iKeyxov  r&y  itxal^y  c*  iihUi^y* 

No.  55,  which  is  given  amongst  those  in  Boeckh,  of  archaic  forms.  No.  17, 
is  here  transcribed  more  correctly  than  in  Fourmont's  copy :  it  has  the  singu- 
larity of  two  lines  drawn  between  each  line  of  the  inscription.  WhatBoeckh 
and  Fourmont  read  ne\o7rg,  is  on  the  original  OIOHOXf  and  STAJION  must 
be  corrected  to  IIAJION,  perhaps  ^a/traSiov ; — and  i)s  roy  oTXirav  must  be 
read  instead  of  ap^rrov  oTrx/rav. — In  No.  67,  we  have  o-ujt*l3io^  for  husband. 

The  fourth  division  is  of  inscriptions  from  Corinth.  There  are  no  inscrip- 
tions from  Corinth  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  period  of  Julius  Caesar,  when 
the  Greek  city  was  supplanted  by  a  Roman  colony.  In  No.  61  a,  we  have 
fiapiiapapioi  for  lapicida^  or  stone-cutters,  and  the  appearance  of  the  com* 
mencement  of  an  usage  in  modern  Greek  to  use  the  accusative  of  nouns  for 
the  nominative  case,  as  ^t^Zvag  for  ^iX&w  Thus  also,  in  No.  62,  we  have 
fxifjLopiov  for  fAv^fta,  marks  of  the  corruption  of  language  in  a  colony  almost 
entirely  Roman. 

In  the  fifth  division  from  the  Megaris,  No.  66,  from  the  church  of  Kin^tas, 
between  the  ruins  of  Krommyon  and  the  Scironic  rocks,  we  have  *Axo70i(oifla 
jdiovutrlox}  j^ttlj^f  • 

The  sixth  division  presents  us  with  the  inscriptions  collected  (in  the  month 
of  August*  Therm.  Bff"  Reaum.)  in  Phocis,  i.  e.  from  Delphi,  Stira,  Ambryssa, 
and  Daulia.  At  Delphi  the  discovery  of  several  very  interesting  inscriptions 
has  served  to  identify  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  however  had 
already  been  done  by  former  travellers.  The  first  which  is  given  by  the  editor^ 
No.  67.  is  a  decree  of  the  city  of  Delphi  in  honour  of  La'istas,  son  of  Antenor 
of  Heraclea  ;  and  is  prefaced  by  Gm)  ru;^av  ayaddv.  By  this  decree,  for  his 
good  and  pious  deeds  towards  the  temple  and  the  city,  it  is  enacted  that  he 
and  his  descendants  shall  enjoy  vpo^iviav,  Tr^oftavrfiav,  itpohxioLVf  ao*uX/ay, 
arcXf  lav  TrauTwVf  Tr^osSgiav  iv  vSitn  ro7^  aycovftig  olg  ^  9roXi^  ridi]ri,  xa)  ySug  xai 

tliKiag  iyxTtjo-iv, — besides  every  other  privilege  ever  granted  to  the  guests  and 
benefactors  of  the  city ;  and  the  decree  was  to  be  inscribed  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  place.    The  datives  fvruyj^ayoyroi^  and 


^  Or  ao7  other  name  of  the  same  measure. 
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aycDvoilp,  for  fyruyj^amrsreri  and  ayann,  are  new  examples  of  iEolie  forms, 
some  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  modern  language.  Uyopa  ri\iu^  is  sup- 
posed to  signify  an  assembly  of  the  people  consisting  of  the  numbers  pre^ 
scribed  by  the  law.  The  preposition  o*ti|ct  (iruv)  is  also  used  before  4^a^7;  in 
•  the  instrumental  case.  In  No.  68,  we  find  a  dedication  to  *^9rdXXa»vi  IIoiltB. 
JSo.  70  is  a  decree  of  the  Hieromnemones,  to  laud  Kallikles,  son  of  Kal- 
Jikles  an  Athenian,  residing  in  ^tolia,  to  crown  him  with  a  golden  crown 
grapa  ro5  d«o5,  and  to  gire  to  him  and  his  posterity  ir^oSix/av,  Ao-^aXfiay,  arc- 
Xsioy,  and  wpoiipiavy  in  all  the  games  which  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Am^ 
phictyons,  in  return  for  services  rendered  to  the  Amphictyons  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  by  Kallikles,  when  he  was  Upojerjquxiwp  rS  xuvA  a-uy^pim 
T&¥  *AtL<pmTvovw¥.  This  inscriptiou  may  be  compared  to,  and  is  illustrated 
by  1689.  b.  of  Boeckh.  Certain  iEtolians  are  therein  enumerated  as 
Up^iiyf^pAvpim-ig  at  the  time*  In  treating  of  No.  7 1 ,  which  is  more  correctly 
given  than  in  Boeckh  1710,  the  Editor  enters  into  the  grounds  for 
differing  from  the  modem  geographers,  who  have  confounded  Chrysus 
with  Crissa,  —  whereas  they  are  two  distinct  towns ;  but  Crissa  and 
Cirrha  were  but  one,  as  Pausanias  says,  x.  37.  4.  In  72,  we  have  j^api^ag, 
an  holism  ibr  j^oLpia-ag.  In  speaking  of  the  Tituli  Stirienses,  or  the  inscrip- 
lions  found  in  the  district  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Luke  Stirites,  also  in  the 
Phocian  territory,  the  Editor  has  observed  the  vestiges  of  two  ancient 
towns;  of  the  walls  of  one  of  them,  which  bespeak  the  age  of  Epami- 
nondas  and  Philip,  there  are  few  remains,  except  their  foundations  :  it  stood 
on  the  eastern  summit  of  a  considerable  eminence,  where  is  now  the  mo- 
iiastery  of  St.  Luke,  a  hermit  who  is  said  to  have  lived  there.  The  other 
city,  the  ruins  of  which  are  of  a  jnore  ancient  character,  is  on  a  lower  ele- 
vation, scarcely  six  stadia  from  the  former.  Near  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
between  the  two  cities,  is  an  ancient  spring,  which  is  described  by  Pau- 
sanms,  x.  35«  6.  as  h  nirp^ig  ipmpuyfiiiftigf  and  four  stadia  fit>m  the  city. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  these  two  cities,  though  the 
fact  is  not  recorded  by  any  ancient  writers.  It  is  prpbable  that  the  more 
ancient  StirLs  was  destroyed  in  the  Phocian  war,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
then  built  the  other  iv)  6>[/)]Xo5,  the  only  one  known  to  Pausanias ;  for 
if  he  had  visited  the  more  ancient  ruins,  he  could  hardly  have  avoided 
making  mention  of  the  temple  of  ^scula^pius,  whicjti  the  inscription, 
Ho.  73,  proves  to  have  been  there.     This  No.  73  is  headed  4^i}jop  Tiidwpylg 
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*A(rH\aK'm — a  very  unusual,  if  not  unique  instance.  The  inscription  is  re- 
markable, though  neatly  executed,  for  the  negligence  of  the  carver;  as 
there  are  no  less  than  four  places  in  which  letters  or  syllables  omitted 
are  inserted  above  in  smaller  characters  :  it  records  the  manumission  of 
a  female  slave  Eupraxis,  and  her  child  Dorion,  by  Praxias  son  of  Theon; 
but  they  were  to  continue,  to  live  with  Praxias  and  his  wife  Aphrodisia, 
and  they  were  to  be  buried  and  funeral  rites  performed  (as  of  the  family) : 
penalties  are  then  enacted,  amounting  to  30  minae,  for  the  non-fulfilment 
of  these  promises; — one  half  of  the  penalty  to  go  to  iEsculapius,  the  other 
to. any  one  of  the  Phocians  who  took  up  their  cause.  The  peculiar  words 
which  occur  in  the  inscription  are,  ytvyfifla-a  —  ra  a»pia  ^roi^o-ai,  to  per- 
form funeral  rites, — SouXayoiy/a,  reimposition  of  slavery, — ^/tt/o-ov  for  ^jttio-u. 
The  subject  of  74  is  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  the  priest  of  ^sculapius  is 
specially  mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  may  take  up  the  cause  of  the  manu- 
mitted slaves,  who  indeed  are  consecrated  (jLva^itng)  to  the  god;  and 
witnesses  ([lAprvpig)  are  mentioned  to  the  engagement.  No.  75  is  the 
dedication  of  some  hunters  (xus^yoi)  to  a  deity.  No.  76  is  in  honour  of  a 
Roman  emperor  bearing  the  title  of  Britannicus.  No.  81,  at  Daulis, 
which  begins  with  Giog  ru;^ai^  ayadav,  is  also  a  manumission  of  some  do- 
mestic slaves,  which  are  called  o-a»jttara,  with  the  usual  forms  and  pe- 
nalties ;  but  in  describing  those  who  may  take  up  their  cause,  (^r^oiVrajxsvoi,) 
this  right  is  limited  r£  d^Xovri  Trpo'itrrao'don  ^ooxioov  avt/ToSixo)  covri  xa)  avfu- 
irfu6uva>  iria-ag  hinoLg  xa)  i^afjiiag.  ^     In  No.  84,  ^Aprifjuh  Xo^rtipa  proves  that 

there  was  a  temple  at  Daulis  dedicated  to  Diana  Salvatrix.  In  a  church 
near  the  road  leading  from  Parapotamiee  to  Hyampolis,  now  Bogdana,  is 
No.  85,  on  which  we  read  ro  xoiviv  r&y  ^toxiwy :  and  we  have  iv  aurou^, 
an  instance  not  unusual  of  the  JEolic  iv  governing  an  accusative  case. 

N.  B.  In  the  village  of  Agio  Georgi,  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Libethrius,  not 
far  from  Coronea,  is  another  act  of  manumission,  No.  86,  of  a  slave  called 
Jiovoo-io^,  who  is  consecrated  to  Serapis ;  the  penalty  of  violating  the  act 
being  1000  drachmae,  payable  to  the  deity. 

W.  R.  Hamilton. 


1  We  have  in  this  inscription  the  unique  word  <epare^«  for  the  lepei^t  of  Serapis. 
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X.  Of  the  Upper  or  Collateral  Series  of  Princes  of  the  Hieroglyphic  Tablets 

of  Kamak  and  Abj/dos.     By  I.  Cullimore,  Esq. 

Read  Jan.  14th,  1836. 

In  the  Rev.  George  Tomlinson's  communication,  which  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  at  the  Meeting  of  the  1 0th  of  December 
instant,  an  inscription  from  the  tenth  plate  of  Mr.  Burton's  '  Excerpta 
Hieroglyphica '  is  quoted,  which  furnishes  a  highly  important  verification 
of  the  only  disputed  part  of  my  restoration*  from  the  tablet  of  kings  at 
Kamak,  of  the  obliterated  portion  of  that  of  Abydos ;  a  delineation  of  which 
was  laid  before  the  Society  in  the  year  1830,  and  which  has  been  published 
with  augmentations  in  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume  of  their 
Transactions.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  terms  of  expression 
resulting  from  the  different  views  entertained  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  in 
question  and  myself,  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  of  the  Pharaohs,  the 
verification  alluded  to  might  have  appeared  to  the  hearers  as  in  reality 
opposed  to,  and  not  in  favour  of,  the  opinions  which  I  have  ventured  to 
adopt.  I  therefore  feel  it  a  duty  to  the  learned  Society,  who  have  gone 
to  the  expense  of  publishing  the  incorporation  of  the  hieroglyphic  tablets 
of  royal  succession,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  place  the  question  on  its  true 
footing,  and  thereby  evince  that,  by  the  publication,  they  have  rendered  an 
iessential  service  to  the  progress  of  hieroglyphic  inquiry,  and  anticipated 
that  of  discovery. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  the  restoration,  as  respects  the  obli- 
terated portion  of  the  primary  Pharaonic  succession,  represented  by  the 
middle  horizontal  line  of  ovals  in  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  has  never  been 
disputed.  The  connected  monumental  succession,  which  had  previously 
been  limited  to  Osirtesen  the  First,  or,  at  the  highest,  to  the  reign  of  his 
immediate  predecessor,  has,  since  that  publication,  been  admitted  to  ascend 
at  least  as  high  as  the  first  king  of  the  middle  line  of  Pharaonic  signets 
at  Abydos.  So  the  succession  now  stands  in  the  first  plate  of  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's subsequently  published  work  on  Egypt  and  Thebes,  although  limited 
to  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Osirtesen  the  First,  in  the  first  plate  of  the 
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second  part  of  that  archaeologist's  previously  published  '  Materia  Hierogly- 
phica;'  in  the  fifth  plate  of  which^  two  of  Osirtesen's  predecessors,  who  are 
now  restored  to  their  places  in  the  succession,  appear  under  the  head 
of  '*  unplaced  kings.'*  In  Major  Felix's  '  Notes  on  Hieroglyphics,'  the 
succession  originates  with  Osirtesen  the  First.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  connected  succession  adopted  by  Signer  Rossellini,  all  the  preceding 
portions  of  his  extended  tables  being  heterogeneous  and  unproved,  and 
fteveritl  of  the  kings,  including  Osirtesen,  occupying  two  distinct  places,  at 
considerable  intervals.  To  Mr.  Wilkinson's  '  Materia  Hieroglyphica'  I  have 
repeatedly  expressed  my  obligations,  and  now  merely  allude  to  the  facts  as 
they  appear  in  the  chronological  order  of  publication,  and  as  affording  an 
indisputable  sanction  to  the  results  of  my  labours* 

The  restoration  of  the  obliterated  portion  of  the  upper  horizontal  line  of 
ovals  in  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  was  consequential  to  that  of  the  middle 
or  primary  line,  (see  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature's  Report  for  1831, 
pp.  19,  20.)  because  the  primary  Pharaonic  series  of  ovals  at  Karnak  and 
Abydos  being  demonstrated  by  the  minor  collateral  lists  from  Benihassan 
ai^d  eUewhere,  to  form  a  continued  succession,  none  but  a  collateral  place 
remained  for  the  upper  series  of  both  these  records ;  and  the  consecutive- 
AesflB  of  the  latter,  of  which  the  obliterations  in  both  tablets  forbad  what 
may  be  termed  mathematical  proof,  became  nearly  a  morally  certain  conse- 
quence of  that  of  the  former  contemporary  primary  lines  of  ovals. 

That  the  restored  portion  of  the  upper  line  of  ovals  at  Abydos  has  been 
refetred  to  its  true  contemporary  place,  is  now  rendered  historically  certain 
by  the  inscriptions  which  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  quoted  from  the  '  Excerpta 
Hieroglyphica.'  In  plate  x.  appears  an  inscription  from  the  Cosseir  Road 
of  the  reign  of  Amon-neith,  the  immediate  successor  of  Osirtesen  the  First, 
in  which  are  mentioned  two  of  the  princes  of  the  contemporary  upper 
seiies,  both  of  them  named  Nantoph  or  Euantoph ;  and  in  plate  xiv. 
is  another  inscription  of  the  same  reign  from  the  same  place,  in  which 
Mr.  Tomlinson  has  shown,  with  great  probability,  that  a  third  contemporary 
prince,  named  Mandouphtep,  is  mentioned.  The  writer  objects  to  my 
disposition  of  the  restored  ovals  of  the  upper  line,  that  the  subordinate 
princes  mentioned  in  Mr.  Burton's  inscriptions,  are  placed  over  the  ovals  of 
Osirtesen  the  First  and  his  predecessors ;  whereas,  in  the  tablet  of  Karnak^ 
they  appear  over  those  of  Amon-neith,  successor  of  Osirtesen,  and  those  of  the 
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successors  of  the  former.  He  however  fally  admits^  from  the  evidence 
of  the  inscriptions  above-mentioned,  the  contemporaneousness  of  the 
restored  portions 4>f  the  upper  and  of  the  primary  series,  and  anticipates 
similar  results  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  record  of  Kamak,  which 
is  already  disposed  in  contemporary  series  in  my  incorporation  of  the 
tablets. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  establish  the  point,  that  the  restored  portion 
of  the  upper  series  was  contemporary  with  the  restored  portion  of  the 
primary  series,  being  admitted,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
assumed  disagreement  between  the  original  copies  of  the  record  of  Karnak 
and  my  disposition  of  its  substance,  as  remarked  on  by  Mr.  Tomlinson. 
The  question  here  is,  whether  the  lines  of  this  tablet  are  to  be  read  on  a 
uniform  principle,  or  otherwise.  The  former  I  have  adopted^  That  the  two 
lowest  of  the  four  lines  of  ovals,  of  which  it  consists,  form  a  continued 
succession,  commencing  with  the  lowest,  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
minor  collateral  lists  already  alluded  to^  which  connect  these  lines  at  the  left* 
hand  ends  of  both.  It  follows,  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  tablets,  that  the 
lowest  reads  from  right  to  left,  and  the  next  above  from  left  to  right ;  and 
that,  if  disposed  into  a  single  line,  the  reading  of  the  whole  would  be 
uniform-  But,  provided  the  two  upper  lines  represent  a  collateral  and  sub* 
ordinate  series  of  princes,  as  in  part  is  proved  and  admitted,  and  quite 
sufficiently  so  to  evince  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  whole ;  it  is  self- 
evident,  that  our  key  to  the  reading  of  them  can  only  be  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  the  primary  series :  hence,  the  third  line  upwards  will  read  with 
the  lowest  line,  from  right  to  left,  and  the  uppermost  line  of  all  with  the 
second  line  upwards,  from  left  to  right ;  and,  if  the  whole  tablet  be  disposed 
into  two  lines  instead  of  four,  the  reading  of  both  of  them  will  be  uniform, 
as  in  the  upper  and  middle  horizontal  lines  of  ovals  at  Abydos.  Such  is  my 
disposition  of  them  in  the  plate  of  the  incorporated  tablets. 

It  is  manifest,  that,  provided  the  mere  circumstance  of  one  oval  being 
placed  immediately  above  another  denotes  contemporaneousness,  all  the 
four  lines  of  the  tablet  of  Kamak  were  contemporary  with  each  oth$r; 
whereas  the  contrary  is  demonstrated  by  the  proved  consecutiveness  of  the 
two  lowest  lines.  It  follows,  that  the  argument  advanced  against  my 
disposition  of  the  upper  restored  series,  has  no  foundation  in  the  tablet  of 
Karnak ;  and  that  the  question,  as  to  the  reading  of  that  series,  rests  on  the 
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analogies  of  the  lower  or  primary  lines  as  before.  Indeed,  provided  the  in- 
seriptions  adduced  from  the  *  Excerpta'  be  of  the  reign  of  the  Pharaoh  whose 
name  appears  in  them,  as  Mr.  Tomlinson  I  think  admits,  it  is  a  necessary 
consequence  that  the  subordinate  princes,  whom  these  records  commemo- 
rate, lived  either  in  that  reign  or  previously  to  it ;  and  the  validity  of  my 
disposition  of  the  series  would  hence  become  a  matter  of  proof.  This  is  more 
evident  from  other  inscriptions  from  the  Cosseir  Road,  produced  by  Mr. 
Burton;  e.  g.  plate  in.  contains  an  inscription  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  in 
which  the  name  of  Amasis  the  Saite,  as  well  as  that  of  Mandouphtep, 
appears;  yet  no  person  will  insist  either  that  Darius  preceded  Amasis, 
or  that  Amasis  preceded  Mandouphtep.  See  also  plate  iv.  where  Amasis  is 
named  in  Cosseir  inscriptions  of  the  same  Darius,  and  apparently  of  Ochus. 

Another  point  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  in  Mr.  Burton's  invaluable 
series  of  inscriptions  from  the  Cosseir  Road,  we  find  tablets  of  other 
princes  of  the  upper  series  at  Karnak  and  Abydos,  besides  those  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Tomlinson.  Tablets  of  the  first  prince  of  the  upper 
line  at  Abydos,  and  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  according  to  my 
disposition  of  the  series,  appear  in  the  plates  already  cited, — Nos. 
X.  and  XIV.  There  is  likewise  a  tablet  of  Mandouphtep,  (plate  v.) 
together  with  inscriptions  of  the  primary  kings  Osirtesen  III.  Opiate 
VIII.)  and  Amon-neith  III.  (plate  xii.)  The  rest  of  the  inscrip^ 
tions  from  Cosseir  are  of  the  Persian  dynasty.  In  page  vi.  of  the 
plates  to  part  ii.  of  Sig.  Rosellini's  second  volume  of  text,  there 
is  likewise  an  inscription,  in  which  the  name  Mandouphtep  appears 
connected  with  the  Osirtesen  family.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
follow,  that  a  line  of  viceroys,  or  functionaries  ruling  over  the  same 
district,  in  the  age  of  the  Osirtesens  and  earlier,  is  included  in  the 
upper  series  of  ovals;  and  the  consistency  of  the  whole  becomes  still 
more  apparent  and  remarkable. 

I  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  dwell  on  these  points  of 
evidence,  because,  provided  the  restored  complement  of  the  upper 
series  at  Abydos  be  contemporary  with  that  of  the  primary  line  of 
ovals,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  whole  upper  line  forms  a  contem- 
porary and  subordinate  series,  no  other  possible  disposition  remaining 
for  it — although  I  believe  this  is  heretofore  denied  by  every  other  inquirer. 
We,  in  fact,   have  before  us  in  these  invaluable  contemporary  records. 
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an  important  illustration  and  verification  of  what  Herodotus  (ii.  143.) 
relates  concerning  the  Piromi»  of  whom  there  was  reckoned  one  for 
every  Pharaoh  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Egypt.  Whatever  be  the 
true  import  of  this  mysterious  term,  it  is  certain  that  it  refers  to  a 
contemporary  succession  of  functionaries,  whether  of  a  sacerdotal  or 
political  order*  Such  a  succession  we  have  before  us  in  the  original 
records;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  study  of  it  will  ultimately 
clear  up  the  difficulty  in  which  the  father  of  history  has  left  us.  His 
statements,  that  three  hundred  and  forty-one  kings  of  Egypt  were 
numbered  to  Sethon,  and  that  three  hundred  and  forty-five  images  of 
the  successive  Piromi  were  preserved  at  Thebes,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  latter  descend  four  successions  below  Sethon,  the 
three  hundred  and  forty-first  king,  (according  to  the  calendarian  arrange- 
ment of  Herodotus ;)  or  to  the  reign  of  Apries  or  Hophra,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Amasis,  who  was  not  of  the  Pharaonic  line :  and 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  above-mentioned  inscriptions  of  Darius, 
&c.  ('Excerpta,'  plates  iii.  and  iv.)  the  right  of  the  Persians  to  Egypt 
seems  derived  from  Amasis,  while,  in  plate  iii.  the  right  of  Amasis 
seems  derived  from  Mandouphtep,  one  of  the  probable  Piromi,  as  above. 
The  word  nlpw/jLog  means  emphatically,  **  a  man  ;*'  and  the  father  of  his- 
tory distinctly  acquaints  us,  that  Amasis  was  one  of  the  people.  The 
Saites,  of  whom  Amasis  was  one,  had  records,  according  to  Plato,  ascend- 
ing eight  thousand  years. 

I.    CULLIMORE. 

December  24tb,  1885. 
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XL  Remarks  on  certain  Alphabets  in  Use  among  the  Jews.     With  Plates} 

By  J.  Belfour,  Esq. 

Read  Jan.  14tb,  1836. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  disquisition  on  the  Hebrew 
language ;  but  simply  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  with 
a  few  preliminary  remarks,  two  cursive  alphabets  in  use  among  the  modern 
Jews,  not  generally  known. 

The  antiquity  and  excellence  of  the  sacred  tongue  it  would  be  super* 
fluous  to  dwell  upon;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  recur  to  the  controversies 
among  the  learned,  at  remote  periods,  whether  the  characters  now  in  use, 
or  the  Samaritan,  have  priority.  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  his  Notes  upon  £u- 
sebius's  '  Chronicon,'^  thinks  it  so  evident  that  the  sacred  books  were  ori- 
ginally  written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  at  least  those  of  them  written 
before  the  captivity,  that  he  says  it  is  luct  clarius;  and,  with  the  pertinacity 
of  a  great  critic,  calls  those  of  a  contrary  sentiment,  semi^docti,  senu-theo- 
logi^  &c. ;  while  others  no  less  strenuously  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
present  Hebrew  letters,  as  if  they,  and  no  others,  were  the  sacred  character 
in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  originally,  and  have  always  been, 
written. 

These  opposite  opinions  the  learned  Buxtorf  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile, 
by  producing  numerous  passages  from  the  Rabbins  to  prove  that  both  these 
characters  were  anciently  used ;  the  present  square  character  being  that 
in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  and  the  copy  deposited  in  the  ark  were 
written  ;  and  the  other  character  being  used  in  the  copies  of  the  law  which 
were  written  for  private  and  common  use,  and  in  civil  affairs  in  general.^ 

The  most  received  opinion,  however,  is,  that  the  primitive  character  of 
the  Hebrews  is  lost,  and  that  the  original  sound  of  many  of  the  letters 
forming  the  ancient  alphabet  is  wholly  unknown.  To  this  day  philologists 
differ  as  to  the  proper  articulation  of  the  letter  y  ain  or  ngain.     So  va- 


^  Plates  Yii,  viii,  IS.  ^  Scalig.  Animadv.  in  Eoseb. 

^  Jewish  Antiquities.    Jennings. 
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riously  is  it  pronounced  by  the  Jews  of  different  nations,  that  grammarians, 
in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  real  sound,  designate  it,  Sonum  qualem 
vitulus  edit,  absente  tnatre. 

Le  Clerc,  indeed,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  neither  the  Hebrew, 
nor  Syriac,  (as  some  writers  have  surmised,)  nor  the  Chaldee,  nor  any 
other  language  now  extant,  was  the  true  original  tongue ;  but  that  this  and 
the  other  oriental  tongues  have  all  sprung  from,  or  are  so  many  different 
dialects  of  that  first  language,  itself  now  lost  among  them ;  as  the  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish,  are  none  of  them  the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
but  all  derived  from  it. 

Whatever  then  may  have  been  the  original  character,  certain  it  is  (and 
for  this  we  have  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  Nehem.  xii.  24.)  that 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  from  the  various  fortunes  of  the  Jews,  the  Hebrew 
language  has  undergone  a  prodigious  change.  Long  before  the  Jewish 
captivity  under  Salmanazer,  the  language  spoken  by  the  Hebrews  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  from  their  slavery  in  Egypt  and  their  intercourse  with 
neighbouring  nations,  had  lost  much  of  its  native  purity;  and  its  progress- 
ive decline,  to  its  almost  extinction  as  a  vernacular  tongue,  together  with 
the  causes,  are  most  satisfactorily  recorded  in  holy  writ. 

The  Jews  during  their  seventy  years'  captivity  had  nearly  forgotten 
their  native  language :  their  children  spoke,  as  stated  by  the  pro- 
phet, **  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod,  and  could  not  speak  the  Jewish  Ian* 
guage." 

And  upon  their  liberation  from  the  Babylonian  yoke,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  suppose,  in  order  to  represent  the  vocal  sounds,  then  imperfectly  known, 
and  to  fix  the  pronunciation  of  words  upon  the  memory,  with  a  view  to 
its  recovery  and  permanence, — certain  points  were  invented,  (the  antiquity 
of  which  has  been  the  source  of  endless  discussion,)  or  rather,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed, adopted  from  the  Syrians  or  the  Arabians,  which  are  now  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  right  signification  and  pronunciation  of  that  which  from 
its  pre-eminence  is  called  the  holy  tongue. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Hebrew  of  the  sacred  records  has  long  been 
considered  a  dead  language,  and  for  a  series  of  years  was  so  little  under- 
stood, except  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church  and  other  erudite 
persons,  as  indeed  happened  to  the  Greek  in  the  dark  ages ;  that  when  a 
quotation  in  Hebrew  occurred  in  any  learned  work,  the  reader,  drawing  a 
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veil  over  his  ignorance,  as  certain  grammarians  report,  was  wont  to  say, 
Hebraum  est,  non  legitur^    But  to  the  honour  of  literature,  this  mental  blind- 
ness did  not  continue  long :  as  the  clouds  with  which  science  was  shrouded 
1^  began  gradually  to  disappear,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings, — 

combating  tyranny  and  superstition, — became  diffused,  the  study  of  the 
divine  language,  in  which  the  great  truths  of  Scripture  were  so  long  con- 
cealed, progressively  advanced ;  and  in  a  little  time,  far  from  its  being  con- 
fined to  philologers  and  theologians,  professedly  **  to  men  secluded  in 
monastic  bowers  and  in  academical  retreats ;"  the  cultivation  of  the  He- 
brew language  extended  itself  throughout  the  whole  republic  of  letters; 
among  princes,  philosophers,  and  poets,  who  were  at  once  smitten  with 
its  grandeur,  edified  by  its  copiousness,  and  inspired  by  its  sublimity. 

And,  to  the  glory  of  England  it  may  be  added,  giving  all  due  praise  to 
the  literati  of  Italy  and  France — her  early  instructors ;  and  to  the  great 
scholars  of  Germany  in  biblical  knowledge — her  later  guides ;  the  annals 
of  our  ancient  universities  unfold  the  names  of  many  illustrious  persons, 
eminent  for  their  learning,  but  still  more  distinguished  for  their  piety,  who, 
in  the  walks  of  Hebrew  literature,  for  soundness  of  judgment,  critical 
acumen,  and  the  extent  of  their  attainments,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  descant  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  Hebrew:  with  its  importance  to  the  divinity  student 
in  all  parts  of  biblical  criticism,  every  mind  must  be  impressed. 

But  it  may  not  be  so  generally  understood,  that  its  acquisition,  if  only 
civilly  regarded,  is  alike  beneficial  throughout  a  vast  portion  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  To  establish  this  dictum, 
or  at  least  to  show  the  utility  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  cursive 
alphabets  in  use  among  the  modern  Jews,  is  the  object  of  this  paper ; 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  effect  as  briefly  as  the  subject  will  admit. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  learned  assembly,  that  besides 


I  '<  Memineram  turpe  olim  doctis  fuisse,  cum  in  voculas  aliquot  Grsecas  apud  M.  TuUium, 
Plinium,  cseterosque  auctores  incidiseent,  ibi  tanquam  in  salebra  hcerere,  ac  tritum  illud 
dictitare,  Grmcum  esty  non  legitur :  similiter  hodie  turpe  fore,  si  quando  vocem  in  auctore 
aut  epigramma  in  monumento,  eedificiive  magnificentioris  vestibulo,  Hebrseis  Uteris,  ut 
fit,  inscriptum,  offenderis,  illud  necessario  dicere,  Hehrcsum  est,  non  legitur" — Martinii 
Gram. 
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the  square  character  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  both  canonical  and 
apocryphal,  a  cursive  character,  materially  differing  from  the  former,  has 
been  long  used  by  the  Hebrew  expositors  in  illustrating  the  original  text. 
This  character  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  doubtless  acquired  its  distinctive 
appellation  from  having  been  invented  by. their  Rabbins  or  doctors,  at  a 
remote  period,  for  the  purpose  of  expedition  and  profane  uses,  in  order 
that  the  square  character  might  remain  inviolate  for  sacred  objects.  At 
what  period  the  title  of  Rab  or  Rabbi,  master  or  elder,  was  conferred 
upon  those  who  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  traditions, 
is  not  precisely  known :  the  rise  of  these  expounders  or  scribes  may  be 
attributed,  with  a  degree  of  confidence,  to  the  change  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage underwent  in  the  days  of  Ezra.  About  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
nativity,  titles  we  are  told  began  to  be  multiplied  by  the  Jews« 

The  dignity  of  Rabbi  had  been  assumed  by  the  sect  of  Pharisees,  whom 
our  Redeemer  reproaches.  Matt,  xxiii.  7,  as  coveting  **  the  upper  rooms  at 
feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the  markets, 
and  to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi,  Rabbi ;" — a  title  still  awarded  by  the 
modern  Jews  to  their  learned  men.  This  cursive  character  is  observable  in 
all  the  commentaries  upon  their  ancient  books  ;  such  as  the  Mishna  and  the 
two  Talmuds,  the  reunion  of  which  form  the  Gemara,  which  is  a  complete 
body  of  the  traditional  and  actual  religion  of  the  Jews.  It  is  moreover 
employed  in  all  their  translated  works  from  the  Arabic  and  other  languages, 
such  as  the  Alcoran  and  the  Zend-Avesta,  opposed  to  which  is  placed  the 
original  text ;  and  is  still  much  in  use,  upon  secular  occasions,  by  the 
German  and  Spanish  Jews. 

Now  this  Rabbinical  or  cursive  character  is  supposed  by  the  generality  of 
Hebrew  scholars  to  be  the  only  one  in  common  use ;  and  having  rendered 
themselves  familiar  with  it,  and  acquired  a  previous  understanding  of  the 
language  of  holy  writ,  they  may  reasonably  boast  of  their  proficiency,  and 
imagine  there  is  nothing  more  to  acquire  in  the  field  of  Hebrew  literature. 
Certainly,  in  books  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  conceit  may  be 
indulged ;  but  let  a  person  with  these  attainments  journey  into  distant 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  archaeological  research  or  commercial  inter- 
course, and  he  will  find  himself  in  error.  Let  him  travel  no  farther  even 
Hian  into  the  Barbary  states,  and  become  a  resident  in  the  dominions  of  the 
emperor  pf  Morocco ; — he  will  there  meet  with  cursive  alphabets  in  con- 
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stant  use  among  the  Jews,  so  differing  from  the  Rabbinical  and  sacred 
character,  as  to  be  wholly  beyond  his  immediate  comprehension. 

Generally  speaking,  the  variety  of  these  cursive  alphabets  which  prevail 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia,  is  an  impedi- 
ment of  vast  magnitude  to  Europeans  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations. 

How  is  a  youth,  who,  in  an  English  college,  may  have  obtained  a  tole- 
rable knowledge  of  the  Persian  language,  through  the  common  Nisk-hi 
character,  when  settled  in  the  Persian  capital,  perplexed  upon  receiving  a 
communication  or  a  requisition  to  translate  a  Ms.  written  in  *the  Talik, 
or  the  Shekesteh  ;  in  which,  with  other  irregularities,  as  observed  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  there  is  not  only  a  confusion  of  the  diacritical  points,  but  all 
order  and  analogy  are  neglected  !  How  is  his  pride  humbled  !  how  greatly 
is  he  mortified  to  find  all  his  previous  study  unavailable  to  decipher  that 
which  he  knows,  is  in  a  language  with  which  he  thought  himself  familiar, 
but  to  which  he  perceives  himself  now  estranged !  And  we  can  readily 
estimate  his  delight,  after  some  instruction  and  study,  upon  discovering  that 
the  document  before  him  is  purely  Persian,  only  written  in  a  more  popular 
character  than  the  Nisk-hi. 

The  Turks  have  a  still  greater  variety  of  cursive  characters  than  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  the  written  popular  Arabic  of  the  Morescoes,  or  Moors,  diflTers 
essentially  from  the  literate  of  the  Arabians. 

So  it  is  with  the  numerous  dialects  of  India  ;  and  unless  we  render  our- 
selves intimate  with  the  cursive  character  employed  among  the  natives, 
however  vast  our  erudition  in  the  Sanscrit  and  other  madri'lingue^  (to  use 
an  Italian  phrase,)  obstacles  are  continually  presenting  themselves  not 
readily  overcome. 

Did  the  argument  require  farther  support,  we  need  only  advert  to  the 
present  state  of  our  advancement  in  Egyptian  literature. 

With  the  hieroglyphical  mode  of  writing  of  that  ancient  people,  through 
the  phonetic  system,  (which  experience  proves  to  be  founded  on  a  solid 
basis,)  an  acquaintance  has  already  been  obtained  far  from  inconsiderable  : 
nor  can  any  reasonable  doubt  be  entertained,  from  the  ardour  and  success 
with  which  the  pursuit  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  followed  by  many  of  our 
esteemed  Associates,  (giving  all  due  eulogy  to  the  zeal  of  foreigners,)  that 
the  import  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  both  honorary 
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and  sepulchral,  will  be  progressively  exposed  :  but  with  the  enchorial,  in 
which  a  cursive  character,  common  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  used,  it  is 
widely  different ;  so  extensively  does  it  depart  from  the  hieroglyphic. 

And  although  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  late  Dr.  Young  and 
M.  ChampoUion  in  its  explication,  and  alphabets  have  been  formed  truly 
applicable  to  the  deciphering  of  proper  names  and  words  of  foreign  extract ; 
still,  when  applied  to  inscriptions  of  which  the  purport  is  unknown  or  un- 
determined, we  find  these  helps,  if  not  wholly  deceptive,  extremely  unsatis- 
factory. And  why  ?  Because,  as  in  the  languages  spoken  of,  the  cursive 
character  is  at  variance  with  the  sacred  or  monumental ;  added  to  which,  in 
my  view  of  the  subject,  the  enchorial  appears  to  combine  within  itself  so 
many  symbols,  arbitrary  signs,  monograms,  joined  letters,  and  abbreviations, 
as  to  render  our  utmost  research  and  ingenuity,  at  times,  inconclusive, 
without  the  aid  of  a  version  in  some  known  tongue. 

Still,  so  important  is  the  study  of  the  enchorial  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  legends,  that  its  acquisition  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  advocated  :  any  attendant  difficulty  and  labour  it  will  amply  repay. 

But  without  reference  to  the  enchorial  or  epistolic  writings  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Astle,  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Writing,'^  tells  us,  that  mono- 
grams  and  joined  letters  are  of  very  high  antiquity  amongst  the  Greeks. 
*•  If  it  should  be  asked,"  he  adds,  *'  at  what  period  of  time  joined  letters 
were  introduced  in  ancient  monuments ;  we  answer,  that  this  practice  was 
universal  in  the  most  early  ages."  Of  this  nature  I  regard  many  of  the 
characters  on  the  Babylonian  bricks.  In  a  work  published  at  Palermo, 
entitled  *  Siciliae  Veterum  Inscriptionum,'  are  many  proofs  of  their  being 
used  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece ;  which  practice  was  adopted  by  the 
Etruscans,  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  and  by  most  other  nations. 

The  importance  of  a  familiarity  with  the  different  modes  of  caligraphy  in 
use  among  nations  being  established,  it  remains  only  to  subjoin  a  few  words, 
expository  of  the  alphabets  under  review. 

The  alphabet,  Plate  vu,  of  which  the  form  and  powers  of  the  letters  are 
given,  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  elements  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  cursive  Rabbinical ;  not  only  by  way  of  illustration,  but  to  give  the 
whole  an  air  of  peculiar  interest. 

1  See  Plate  ii.  No.  3. 
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The  alphabet  which  follows,  Plate  viii,  extended  by  additional  symbols, 
in  order  to  embrace  the  Hebrew  finals  and  the  entire  series  of  the  Arabic 
letters,  has  still  higher  claims  to  notice,  inasmuch  as  by  that  means  its 
usefulness  is  increased.  To  this  is  appended  a  brief  vocabulary,  Plate  ix, 
written  in  the  alphabetic  characters  spoken  of,  and  the  Arabic,  with  a 
view  of  showing  their  conformity  in  point  of  language. 

How  long  these  alphabetic  characters  have  been  in  use  among  the  Jews, 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  nor  can  I  conjecture  by  whom  they  were 
invented ; — the  manuscript  I  possess  containing  only  a  short  nomenclature 
and  a  few  dialogues,  chiefly  on  commercial  subjects,  without  any  comment 
or  grammatical  rules. 

John  Belfour. 
Nov.  11, 1835. 
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XI I •    On  the  Complexion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 
By  Charles  T.  Beke,  F.S.A. 

Read  March  24,  1836. 

The  main  difficulty  which  has  had  to  be  contended  with,  in  the  consi* 
deration  hitherto  given  to  the  subject  of  the  colour  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
is  this  ; — that,  whilst  the  only  conclusion  which  we  are  warranted  in  draw- 
ing from  the  descriptions  given  of  that  people  by  the  earliest  writers  of 
Greece,  is,  that  they  were  in  outward  appearance  almost  similar  to  the 
African  negroes  of  the  present  day ;  our  knowledge,  derived  from  all  other 
sources  of  information,  is,  or  at  least  seems  to  be,  diametrically  opposed  to 
such  a  conclusion. 

The  chief  of  these  conflicting  testimonies  may  be  thus  summarily  stated. 
On  the  one  side  we  have ; — first,  a  passage  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  in  which 
the  crew  of  a  vessel,  seen  at  a  distance,  are  said  to  be  known  for  Egyptians 
by  their  black  colour : — 

Hpiirovai  b*  6,yipes  vijfioi  /icXayy/^ocs 

rvioiai  XevKQr  €k  irewkutfAaTuty  Ibtiv, — Suppl.  727,  8. 

and,  secondly,  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  personally  visited  Egypt, 
and  who,  consequently,  must  have  known  full  well  the  real  colour  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  true,  that  the  historian's  opinion  upon  the  subject  is  to  be 
gathered  rather  by  inference,  than  from  any  express  description  given  by 
him  of  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  this  circumstance  only  renders 
the  inference  the  stronger,  as  we  are  thereby  led  to  believe  that  their  colour 
was  a  matter  of  sufficient  notoriety  among  the  Greeks,  to  make  the  express 
mention  of  it  unnecessary.  Of  the  two  passages  of  this  writer  which  are  to 
be  adduced,  the  one  is  that  wherein  he  explains  the  tradition  that  the  oracle 
at  Dodona  originated  in  a  black  dove  which  had  flown  from  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
by  supposing  that  the  oracle  was  instituted  by  a  Thebaean  female ;  and  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  bird  being  black,  showed  that  the  woman  was  of 
Egyptian  origin :  /x^Xaivav  Si  'Kryovrtg  etvai  rj)v  7rs^elaSa,  crij/xaivoti^i  on  Alywrrir^ 
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ij  ytiv^  ^y'  (Euterpe,  57.)   the  other  passage  is  in  the  account  giv^eii  by  him 
of  the  Colchians  (Euterpe,  104.),  in  which  the  historian  a^sserts  bis  .l?.elief 
in  their  Egyptian  descent,  because  they  were  of  black  complesidif.  and[VX>olly^  •, 
headed,  xa)  on  [xs^ay^pois  sltri  xa\  ouTiorpix^eg.  r   ,.    .     .  .^ 

As  opposed  to  the  conclusion  which  is  to  be  arrived  at  from,  the  consi- 
deration of  the  foregoing  authorities,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand  ;-:jfirs^,  the 
testimony  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  from  which  testimony  (although  i^dee<ji 
it  is  of  a  negative  character  only)  it  is  unquestionably  to  be  jnfi^reijlj,^  t)iat 
the  people  in  whose  country  Joseph  became  naturalized,  so  t^iat  hi^  brethren 
believed  him  to  be  a  native  of  it  (comp.  Gen.  xlii»  23.  30.  33.)  ;77-witl^  whom 
alliances  were  permitted  by  the  Israelitish  lawgiver  (Deut.  .xxiii,  7,  8,)  ; — 
one  of  which  people  was,  in  fact,  the  mother  of  the  heads,  ■  pfj  twp  of ,  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (Gen.  xli.  50 — 52.),  and  another  of  whqm'.  wi^,jat  a,,later 
period,  the  wife  of  King  Solomon  (1  Kings,  iii.  1.);— could  noj:, possibly 
have  been  of  a  much  darker  complexion  than  the  Israelites  themj^elves. 
Had  such  been  the  case,  we  should  indubitably  have  met  wi|h  some  njen- 
tion  of  the  fact,  or  at  least  with  some  reference  or  allusion  to  it, ^similar  fo 
that  which  is  made  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xiii.  23.)  respecting  the  colour 
of  the  Cushites.  ,     .       ,: 

Secondly  :  in  times  when  the  communication  between  Egypt  an^  !^.urope 
was  common  and  uninterrupted,  and  when  so  remarkable  a  pecu|jiarity«^had 
it  existed,  could  not  have  failed  to  be  noticed,  we  have  the  like,  jiegative 
evidence  of  the  later  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  true^.  th^ati  f h^;*e  W 
a  description  given  by  Lucian,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues^  (*.N^vigijijm,s  se.u 
Vota,')  of  a  young  sailor  on  board  an  Egyptian  vessel,  wiio^^^Jp^idgs,  ^^ij^g  f 
blacky  i$  represented  as  having  pouting  lips  and  spindle-shanks  ;rrrnpTQg  ^^rpps  . 
r<S  [li'hay^poiJS  etvat,  na)  TrpQ^^eiKos   Itrri,  xa)  T^ivrlg  ayuv  roiy   ajcB'KtjIif  i^   Ifyit^i 

from  the  consideration  of  the  context,  it  is  impossible  tp  regjird .  Jbi?  de- 
scription as  applicable  to  the  Egyptians  generally :    on  t|[iq  contrary^,  U 
would  seem  rather  that  the  individual  in  question  ought  to  b|e  feg)ai:^d  ^s  , 
having  differed  in  appearance  even  frQJ]^  tl^e  r^^t  of  the  cre^  qf^^^^e^yei^s^l,. 
having  been  perhaps  a  negro  or  Nu]^^i?^.*|lgiy^  :  besides  w|^iQ}i,r  JLt,^i§^fv^d^nt . 
that  the  whole  description  is  $()  capc^tyrcid,  that  m\^^  yaluemp.s^n 

authority  is  lost.  r  >     ,—       -     .        .    ^^4.^,,^^t.     t-.  . 

Thirdly  :  in  the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  temples  and 
tombs  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  natives  of  the:)Country  are  usually,  ij^prgsented  as 
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being  of  a  chocolate  or  red  copper  colour,  which  we  may  reasonably  infer  to 
have  been  their  actual  complexion  at  the  period  when  those  paintings  were 
made.  The  human  faces,  too,  painted  upon  the  mummy-cases,  which  like- 
wise may  be  assumed  to  be  representatives,  although  not  likenesses,  of  the 
individuals  whose  bodies  are  contained  in  those  cases,  are  of  a  similar 
coppery  hue. 

Fourthly  :  the  naturalists  who  have  investigated  the  physical  structure  of 
the  skulls  of  the  embalmed  bodies,  have  determined,  that  they  possess  none 
of  the  decided  characters  of  the  negro ;  and  that,  indeed,  they  differ  but 
little  in  formation  from  the  European  races  of  mankind.  The  hair,  too, 
upon  the  heads  of  many  of  these  bodies,  is  found  to  be  totally  unlike  the 
woolly  hair  of  the  negroes ;  it  being,  in  fact,  of  a  soft  and  smooth  texture, 
like  that  of  Europeans.  From  the  bodies  themselves  no  opinion  is  to  be 
formed  of  their  natural  colour,  owing  to  the  changes  which  the  process  of 
embalming  has  necessarily  caused  in  them :  neither  is  any  certain  con- 
clusion to  be  deduced  from  the  colour  of  their  hair,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  brown ;  since  it  is  possible  that  that  colour  may  not  be  natural,  but 
may  have  been  induced  by  the  same  process. 

Lastly :  we  know  full  well,  that  in  the  present  day  the  complexion  of  the 
natives  of  Egypt  is  far  from  being  black ;  and  that,  in  reality,  they  possess 
the  general  physical  characters  of  an  European  or  Asiatic,  rather  than  of  an 
African  race^ 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  be  come  to  undcF  this  conflicting  evi- 
dence ?  It  seems  utterly  impossible  to  reject  altogether  the  testimony  of 
iBschylus  and  Herodotus,  and  especially  of  the  latter,  by  which  the  fact  is 
established,  that,  at  about  500  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  complexion  of  the  natives  of  Egypt,  if  not  actually  black, 
was  at  all  events  of  so  dark  a  shade,  that  such  an  epithet  might  not  impro- 
perly be  applied  to  it  among  the  fairer  inhabitants  of  Greece :  and  if  we 
admit  this  fact,  there  appear  to  exist  no  means  of  reconciling  it  with  the 
other  evidences  which  have  been  enumerated,  except  by  the  hypothesis 
which  is  advocated  in  my  *  Origines  Biblicse ;'  ^  namely,  that  the  natives  of 
ancient  Egypt  were  derived  from  two  distinct  original  stocks  ;  the  one,  and 
the  earliest  possessors  of  the  country,  being  of  Ethiopian  descent,  who 

I  1  <  Origines  BibUce,  or  Researches  in  Primeval  History,'  vol.  i.  London,  1884. 

VOL.  III.  PART  I.  T 
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entered  Egypt  from  the  south ;  a^d  the  other  being  the  people  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  under  the  name  df  onttf  {Mitzrim)iQt 

MitzriteSy  who,  in  all  the  translations  of  those  Scriptures,  from  the  Sep^ 
tuagint  downwards,  are  incorrectly  called  Egyptians ;  and  their  country, 
Mitzraim,  is,  in  like  manner^  improperly  designated  Egypt ;  and  whose  ori- 
ginal country  was  not  any  portion  of  Egypt  itself,  but  was  situate  wholly  to 
the  eastward  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 

The  former  of  these  two  peoples  was,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  of  a  race 
which  came  from  the  south,  of  a  dark  colour,  approaching  to,  if  not  actually, 
black  ;  and  it  is  to  this  people  that  are  applicable  not  only  the  descriptions 
of  -3Eschylus  and  Herodotus,  but  also  (see  *  Orig.  Bibl.'  p.  296,  note)  the 
allusion  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah ; — the  Cushites,  or  Ethiopians,  and  the 
primitive  Egyptians  being  in  fact  identical. 

The  latter  people,  the  Mitzrites,  being  sprung  from  an  Arabian  and 
northern  stock,  would  not  have  been  of  much,  if  any,  darker  complexion 
than  the  Israelites  themselves ;  and  hence  we  can  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  absence  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  all  reference  or  allusion  to  their 
colour. 

A  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  distinction  which  thus  existed  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  the  Mitzrites,  is  afforded  by  the  comparison  of  a 
notice  of  ^lian  concerning  the  former  people,  with  a  statement  contained  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  respecting  the  latter.  The  Roman  writer  informs 
us,  that  the  Egyptians  used  to  boast  that  their  women  were  not  confined  to 
their  beds  by  childbirth,  but  could  immediately  after  their  delivery  resume 
their  domestic  avocations : — E\  Si  Alyuvriwv  al  yi^vaTxsg  juiya  ^povwtriVf  in 
xaxeTvai  r^  wiftva  airo\6<raa'ai,  xa)  i^avatrrStrai,  r&v  spywv  ty^ovrai  rwu  xarc^ 

T^v  oixiav. — *  De  Nat,  Animal.'  lib.  vii.  c.  13.*     On  the  other  hand,  we 


1  My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject,  in  its  present  form,  by  the  pen^l  of  the  article 

*  ^gyptus '  in  *  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary,'  (by  Barker,  second  edition,  London, 
1832,)  in  which,  §  8,  *  On  the  Complexion  and  Physical  Structure  of  the  Egyptians,', 
pp.  45—46,  the  various  authorities  which  are  thus  far  cited  are  collected  and  commented 
upon ;   the  principal  matter  of  the  remarks  being  apparently  taken  from  Dr.  Prichard*8 

*  Physical  History  of  Mankind ;' — a  work,  to  which  I  have  not  at  present  the  opportunity  of 
referring.  As  might  be  supposed,  however,  no  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  by 
the  author,  whilst  the  notipn  of  the  identity  of  Mitzraim  and  Egypt  was  retained.    My  own 
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learn  from  the  Scriptura]  history » that  among  the  people  over  whom  the 
oppressor  of  the  Israelites  reigned,  childbirth  was  far  from  being  so  easy : — 
''  because  the  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the  Mitzritish  women,  for  they  are 
lively,  and  pre  delivered  ere  the  midwives  come  in  unto  them/'  (Exod.  i.  19.) 
is  the  excuse  of  the  midwives  who  were  commanded  by  Pharaoh  to  destroy 
the  new-born  male  infants  of  the  Israelitish  mothers. 

It  will  be  right  here  at  once  to  anticipate  an  objection,  which  might  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  entertained  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  (see 
his  •  Supplem.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.'  in  voc.  rm)  that  the  word  in  the  text,  rtr?, 

should  be  pointed  n\^,   and    translated   midwives;   whence    the    passage 

would  have  to  be  read,  ''because  the  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the 
Mitzritish  women,  for  they  are  themselves  midwives y^  &c. ;  or,  as  the  Vulgate 
has  it,  "ipsae  enim  obstetricandi  habent  scientiam;"  in  which  sense  the 
expression  in  question  is  understood  in  many  other  ancient  versions.  To 
this  objection  a  sufficient  answer  is  given  by  Rosenmiiller  (Scholia  in  loc.) ; 
namely,  that  as  throughout  the  whole  relation  the  Mitzritish  midwives  are 
called  /rtl^,  and  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  the  historian 

should  employ  two  different  words  to  express  one  and  the  same  idea,  the 
meaning  attached  by  Aben-Ezra  to  the  word  in  question,  (and  adopted  also 
in  our  authorized  version,)  namely,  "  lively,"  "  robust,"  is  to  be  preferred. 
Jarcbi  says,  that  the  Rabbis  understood  the  expression  to  mean,  ''  because 
they  are  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  which  bring  forth  without  assistance ;" 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

But  admitting  for  a  moment  that  Michaelis  s  construction  be  the  correct 
one,  it  is  still  manifest  that  among  the  Hebrew  women  childbirth  is  stated 
to  have  been  so  easy,  that  they  could  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  midwives ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  were  able  to  deliver  themselves.  This  assertion  may, 
or  may  not,  have  been  true  :  from  Exod.  i.  17.  it  would  seem  rather  that  it 
was  not  so,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Mitzritish  midwives  did  actually 
assist  the  Hebrew  mothers ;  but  that  they  "  feared  God,  and  did  not  as  the 

• 

king  of  Mitzraim  commanded  them,  but  saved  the  men-children  alive." 
The  truth,  or  untruth,  of  their  assertion  is  however  entirely  immaterial  to  the 


conclusions,  upon  all  material  points  connected  with  the  subject,  had  been  expressed,  though 
not  in  this  developed  foiro,  in  my  <  Origines  Biblicee,'  long  previously  to  my  perusal  of  the 
article  in  Lempriere. — ^20th  July,  1835. 
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consideration  of  the  predent  qnestion,  which  relates  to  the  MhsAitish,  and 
not  to  the  Hebrew  women.  Now,  as  the  midwifes  expressly  told  Pharaoh 
that  the  Hebrew  women  could  dispense  with  their  assistance,  and  that  in 
this  respect  **  they  were  not  as  the  Mitzritish  women/'  it  was  equivalent  to 
the  assertion,  that  the  latter,  on  their  part,  did  require  such  assistance:  and 
as  this  excuse  was  allowed  to  pass  current  with  the  tyrant,  (whi^h  would 
scarcely  have  been  the  case,  had  it  been  untrue  in  this  respect  also,)  it 
affords  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  physical  character  of  the  Mitzritish 
women  in  this  particular;  and  hence  the  distinction  is  sufficiently  esta- 
blished between  them  and  the  women  of  Egypt,  as  described  by  iBlian. 

For  various  other  arguments  in  confirmation  of  the  distiiiotion  existing 
between  the  land  of  Mitzraim  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  Egypt  of 
profane  history,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  refer  to  the  work  already  alluded  toi 

The  separation  and  distinction  betweem  the  Egyptian  and  Mitzritish 
nations  continued  (there  is  reason  ito  consider)  until  about  the  time  of  the 
Israelitish  king,  Solomon.  At  that  period,  wars  between  them  ensued,  in 
which  the  Mitzrites  were  at  first  the  conquerors ;  but  afbef  a  time,  the 
Egyptians  regained  their  independence^  and  in  the  end  acquired  the  supre- 
macy. Of  these  occurrences  we  have  manifest  traces  in  the  <x)rrupted  and 
distorted  fragments  of  Egyptian  history  which  have  come  down  to  our  time, 
although  the  period  when  they  took  place  is  thrown  back  to  a  much  earlier 
date.  The  country  of  Mitzraim  beting  thus  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  being  farther  devastated  by  continual  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  whil^st,  from  its  peculiar  locality,  it  was 
obnoxious  to  the  desolating  action  of  physical  causes  also,  became  gradually 
deprived  of  its  political  existence,  and  at  length  was  merged  and  altogether 
lost  in  its  more  prosperous  neighbour,  Egypt.  That  Herodotus  and  other 
writers  should  not  in  any  manner  allude  to  the  separate  existence  of 
Mitzraim,  is,  in  reality,  not  more  remarkable  than  that  they  should  omit  all 
mention  of  either  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel ;  whilst 
the  corrections  which  have  been  made  in  the  early  histcMy  of  most  nations, 
when  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  extensive  research  and  severe 
criticism,  plainly  show  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  un- 
supported traditions  and  fables  of  native  writers,  who  are  but  too  often 
found  to  be  willing;  to  enhance  the  antiquity  and  glory  of  their  country  at 
the  total  sacrifice  of  the  truth » 
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Tha^nahini  vcMult  of  ;tlie  union  between  the.  Egyptians  and.  Mitzrites 
would  *l^ave  been  »ftnr  amalgamation^  to  a  certain  oKtent,  between  the  two 
mcesif  and  (a»inre  seecontiaually  instanced  in  the  pre9ent  day)  the  offspring 
of  connexiona  lietween  them  would,  in  complexion  and.  other  physical  cha- 
raoter8v>have^been>  intermediate  between  the  two  parent  stocks.  It  may  be 
added,  that  beaides  the  partial  change  ^f  colour  which  would  hence  have 
ensued^  maivy  important  alterations  in  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians  must 
necesaalily  ihavie  been  i^naequent  upon  their  original  subjection  by  the 
Mitzrittti.  •  ibmong  these  is  particularly  to  be  mentioned  the  introduction  of 
the  pndtitee  rof  embalming  the  dead  ;  a  custom,  which  we  are  expressly  told 
waaiurt  of  Ethiopian  origin,  (see  Herod.  Thalia  24.  Diod.  ii.  14.  Strabo  xviii. 
23;)  bul  which  we  know  to  have  been  common  among  the  Mitzrites  as  early 
aa  the  tiMieof  the  patriarch  Joseph.  (See  Gen.  1.  3.  26.  30.)  A  corollary 
nptrn  tUfs  will  be,  that  no  Egyptian  mummies  can  be  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Mitaritish  invasion  of  Egypt,  (circa  1000  B.C.).;  .  many,  nay,  most,  of 
those 'Which  have,^  upi  to  the  present  time,  been  bp^nght  to  Europe,  are 
manifestly  of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  only. 

*  But,  in  addition  to  the  cause  of  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  Egyptians 
whieb  has'alreskly  been  mentioned,  another  cause,  and  one  of  which  the 
reMlt»  would  have  been  yet  more  perceptible,  had,  about  two  centuries 
pr6vioutiy  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  begun  to  operate.:  this  was  the  intro- 
duction'of  Greek  settlers  by  Psammeticus»  and  the  encouragement  which 
waa  givdn  to  the  immigration  of  that  people  during  three  whole  centuries 
pievioua^td  the  accession  of  a  Greek  dynasty  to  the  throne.  Subseqvently 
to  this  latter  event,  and  whilst,  during  three  centuries  longer,  the  Ptolemies 
cMtkiufed  sovereigns  of  Egypt>  the  inducement  to  Greek  settlers  became 
sttH  greater ;  and  thus,  during  the  long  period  d  six  centuries  next  pre- 
cedimg  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  continual  additions  of  Euro- 
pean Udod  would  have  been  made  to  that  of  the  already  mixed  breed  of  the 
Bg3^tiaha  ahd  Mibsrites.  Hence  the  complexions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Eg3^t  ttiMt  necessarily 'have  become  fairer  and  fairer  in  each  successive 
gettcflration ;  so  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  acquired  the  supremacy 
of  that  tountry,  its  natives,  or  at  all  events  those  of  Lower  Egypt,  would 
have  been  little,  if  at  all,  darker  in  colour  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  the  Levant.    I  will  say  nothing  of  the  immense 
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number  of  Jewish  emigrants  in  Egypt ;  although,  not  improbably,  they 
likewise  would  have  aided  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

Whilst  however  thesechanges  were  gradually  taking  place,  it  is  evident 
that  shades  of  colour  of  every  degree,  from  the  darkest  up  to  the  very  fairest, 
would  have  jexisted  at  one  and  the  same  time  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  the  present  day,  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
places  where  the  population  is  compounded  of  European  whites  and  A/rican 
blacks';  :and  these  diversities  must,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  have  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  of  the  CsBsars ; — and 
this,  doubtless,  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
portions  of  the  country.  Hence  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  imagine, 
that  cases  would  sometimes  arise,  in  which  it  might  be  consideired  advisable, 
in  documents  of  a  legal  nature,  to  state,  not  merely  the  names,  descriptions, 
and  ages  of  the  parties  to  them,  (in  like  manner  as  is  customary  in  such 
documents  now-a-days,)  but  also  their  complexions.  That  the  complexioyis 
of  the  parties  to  legal  documents  were  sometimes  described,  is  clear,  from 
the  Greek  papyri  translated  by  Dr.  Young  (^  Discoveries  in  Hieroglyphical 
Literature,'  London,  1823,  pp.  66.  69.)-;  and  without  attaching  any  undue 
importance  to  this  circumstance,  I  think  it  is  at  least  deserving  of  consi- 
deration intbe  light  above  suggested* 

It  is  however  most  natural  that  the  lower  classes  would  have  been  those 
whose  blood  derived  the  smallest  proportion  firom  an  exotic  itource,  and  who, 
consequently,  would  longest  have  retained  the  physical  characters  of  the 
primitive  Ethiopian  stock :  hence  it  is  not  impossible,  that  the  young  Egypt- 
ian sailor,  described  by  Lucian,  may  have  been  an  individual  of  the  lowest 
class ;  although,  as  before  stated,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  a  negro  or 
Nubian  slave. 

In  thus  attributing  the  origin  of  the  primitive  Egyptians  to  a  black 
African  stock,  I  must  however  be  distinctly  understood  as  opposing  the 
noticoy  that  the>type  of  that  stock  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  negro  of  the 
present  day.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive  th^  negroes  of  Africa  to  be  the 
descendants,  in  ani  extremely  low  state  of  degradation,  of  the  primitive 
people,  who  first  entered  that  continent  by  the  way  of  Ethiopia,  and  who 
were  possessed  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  cultivation  than  the  l^^ptians 
themselves ;  *  for  it  is  manifest,  that  this  latter  people,  instead  of  advancing, 
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were»  until  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks,  gradually  descending 
the  scale  of  civilization,  and  that  the  state  of  manners  described  by  fiero'* 
dotus  and  other  writers,  (like  that  which  we  .observe  in  the  Chinese,  among 
whom  imitation  is  almost  all  that  is  left  in  the  place  of  the  intelligence 
possessed  by  their  predecessors,)  was  the  natural  result  of  that  degeneracy, 
which,  when  unchecked,  is  inevitable  to  human  nature. 

I  am  aware,  that  in  this  hypothesis  of  the  original  separate  existence  of 
Egypt  and  M itzraim,  I  am  directly  opposed  to  the  results  which  are  con« 
sidered  to  have  been  arrived  at»  upon  indisputable  premises,  by  the  many 
learned  persons  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  With  the  highest  opinion  of  the  value  and  importsoice  of  the 
materials  collected  by  them,  which  canrK)t  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  future  iuvestigators  of  this  interesting  subject,  I  cannot  biit  feel  convinced 
that  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  propping-up  of  a  system  of  Egyptian 
history,  which,  being  founded  upon  altogether  erroneous  principles,  must 
ultimately  fall  to  the  ground  and  be  entirely  abandoned.    •  * 

In  the  three  papers  of  mine  which  had  the  honour  of  being  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  on  the  15th  January,  19th  February,  and 
11th  June,  1834,  (as  well  as  in  my  '  Origines  Biblicae,')  I  have  expressed 
my  conviction  that  the  writings  attributed  to  Manetho  are  nbt  aulfaf  ntic. 
This  conviction  is  only  strengthened,  the  more  I, have  occasion  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  ancient  Egyptian  history ;  a  proper  insight  into  which  ^will,  I 
feel,  never  be  acquired  until  those  writings  are  deprived  of  authotity,  and  of 
that  appearance  of  truth  which  they  have  derived  from  the'  coincidences 
said  to  have  been  found  between  them  and  the  results  of  the  system  of 
hieroglyphical  interpretation  discovered  by  Dr.  Young,  and  adopted  by 
M.  Champollion  le  jeune. 

That  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  these  writings  were,  among  the  Egyptians, 
or  rather,  among  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  who  composed  at  that  period  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  (see  'Joseph,  cont. 
Apion.'  lib.  ii.  §  3.)  believed  to  be  the  composition  of  such  an  individual  as 
the  Sebennite  priest,  can  in  no  wise  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
authenticity.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  distracted  state 
in  which  Egypt  had  existed  during  so  many  centuries  preceding  that  time, 
and  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  government,  the  manners, 
and  even  in  the  lineage  of  its  inhabitants,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
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ceiving  that  much  of  the  real  history  of  the  country  was  forgotten  and  lost, 
and  that,  in  its  place,  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  settlers  (nay,  any  fables 
that  they  may  have  invented,  of  which  an  example  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
story  of  the  composition  of  the  Septuagint  version,)  may  have  met  with  a 
ready  reception ;  and  hence,  that  the  whole  system  of  Egyptian  history 
should  have  been  remodelled,  so  as  to  tally  with  those  traditions.  The 
want  of  agreement  between  the  history  thus  formed,  with  the  particulars  of 
the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  afforded  by  Herodotus  and  Eratosthenes,  and 
even  by  Diodorus,  (though  this  last  writer,  from  his  much  later  date,  had 
acquired  a  mixture  of  the  false  and  the  true,)  afford  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  little  reliance  which  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  former;  and  this 
independently  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  other  sources,  which  are 
directly  opposed  to  the  statements  bearing  the  name  of  Manetho. 

That  coincidences  are  said  to  exist  between  these  writings  of  Manetho 
and  the  results  come  to  by  M.  GhampoUion  and  the  disciples  of  his  school, 
is,  I  fear,  only  so  much  the  more  in  disfavour  of  the  phonetic  system  of 
interpretation ;  and  it  may  perhaps  give  validity  to  the  opinion,  that  that 
system  has  not  merely  been  stationary,  but  has  actually  retrograded,  since 
the  death  of  its  illustrious  founder ;  and  that,  in  order  tp  cultivate  it  with 
the  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
point  at  which  it  was  left  when  science  sustained  so  severe  a  loss  through 
his  untimely  death,  and  from  that  point  to  pursue  future  investigations  of 
the  subject,  upon  the  same  philosophical  and  solid  principles  on  which 
his  splendid  discovery  and  its  subsequent  development  were  baaed. 

Charles  T.  Beke. 

January  4th,  1896. 
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XIII.  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  containing  a  Greek  Inscription. 

By  V.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq. 


Read  March  24th,  1836. 


Sir, 


I  HAVE  the  honour  to  put  into  your  hands  the  accompanying  copy 
of  a  Greek  inscription,  which  Dr.  Wilson  found  some  years  ago  at  Nineveh, 
and  which  I  will  thank  you  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 


■jji'liliiiiidfaaliiiiJilliiiiilitl^^^^ 


u 


h 

UJ 

Q. 
Ul 


Q. 
UJ 


CL 
Ul 

C 


AYAI NEHZ 

nEPiTinz 

AlZTPnZ 
SANTIKaZ 
AP'TEMIZEAZ 
AEZIAZ 

noNEHaz 
Aonz 


?    ropniAKEnz 


Ani  AAEHZ 

Ainz 


The  letters  are  engraved  in  that  irregular  and  inartificial  manner,  which 
is  not  frequently  met  with  until  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era :  the 
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omicron  and  omega  are  of  a  square,  instead  of  a  circular  form.  The  names 
are  those  of  the  Macedonian  months  which  were  generally  employed  by  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  though  varying  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  as  to  their  conformity  with  the  Julian  calendar,  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  month.  In  general,  the  year  began  in  the 
autumn  with  the  month  Dius ;  but  at  Nineveh  it  appears  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  had  been  adapted  exactly  to  that  of  the  Romans,  viz. 
the  first  of  January ;  which  day,  in  many  cities  of  Asia,  corresponded  to 
the  first  of  Audynseus.  The  catalogue  of  Nineveh  differs  however  from  all 
others  in  the  order  of  the  names  following  Gorpiaeus,  and  is  incorrect  in 
its  orthography ;  the  following  having  been  the  order  and  form  of  the  names 
according  to  a  great  number  of  ancient  authorities,  Jiogy  *^TfXXa7o;,  Aulu- 

vaTos,   IliqlTiOSt  AxHTTpf^g^   fiavdixo^,   ^ApTiiiltr^og,  ^aiVio;,  IlavifjLoSt  ila>o^,  Fhp- 
iriaio^,  *Tjr§pfispira7os. 

After  Mr.  F.  Clinton's  complete  and  learned  remarks  on  the  Macedonian 
months,^  and  his  comparison  of  them  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Hebrews,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  any  further  observations  on 
this  subject,  which  is  often  of  considerable  importance  in  the  illustration  of 
ancient  history,  inscribed  marbles,  and  coins.  The  monument  of  Nineveh 
was  intended,  probably,  for  an  official  or  private  memorandum  of  the  names 
and  order  of  the  Greek  months ;  which  would  be  the  more  necessary,  if 
the  people  of  Nineveh,  like  the  Hebrews,  had  another  menstrual  division  of 
the  year,  with  which  they  may  have  been  in  general  more  familiar. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  R.  Hamilton. 

23,  Lower  GroBvenor  Street, 
March  17,  1836. 

To  the  Reverend  Richard  Cattermole, 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 


^  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  iii.  p.  347. 
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XIV.  The  Lydo-Phrygian  Inscription.^    By  W.  Wilkins,  Esq^ 

Read  March  24th,  1836. 

In  looking  over  the  plates  of  sepulchres  for  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Dilettanti  publication,  I  found  that  some  of  the  inscriptions  had  not 
been  inserted  by  the  engraver. 

In  attempting  to  correct  them,  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
inscription  on  that  singular  monument  at  DoganW,  described  by  Colonel 
Leake  in  his  *  Asia  Minor/  After  reading  what  he  says  upon  the 
subject,  I  felt  dissatisfied  with  his  attempt  to  explain  the  inconsistencies 
exhibited  by  the  alphabet;  for  where  the  words  MIAAI  and  FANAKTI 
were  so  legitimately  Greek,  I  could  not  but  think  that  the  whole  inscription 
must  likewise  be  so,  although  consisting  of  very  archaic  characters. 
Colonel  Leake  admits,  that  ''  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  some  inaccuracy 
or  omission  may  have  occurred  in  our  copy  of  the  inscriptions,  from 
the  singularity  of  the  characters,  the  great  height  of  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions above  the  ground,  and  the  short  time  that  was  allowed  us  for  tran- 
scribing and  revising  them.*'  He  expresses  a  hope,  that  future  travel- 
lers, who  may  cross  Asia  Minor  by  the  routes  he  took,  will  give  the  subject 
a  more  complete  examination  than  he  was  enabled  to  give  it.    (P.  35.) 

Without  this  admission,  I  should  hardly  have  dared  to  attempt 
a  task,  wherein  he,  who  is  a  giant  in  this  way,  had  not  succeeded; 
especially,  unaided  by  any  such  subsequent  corrections  as  he  had  hoped 
might  be  afforded. 

The  monument,  however,  is  of  so  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  so 
singular  a  character,  that  I  was  anxious  for  the  interpretation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions,  thinking  that  some    light  might  be    afforded,    so   as    to    enable 


1  Leake's  *  Asia  Minor,'  p.  21.      Walpole's  '  Turkey,'  yol.  ii.  p.  207. 
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me  to  judge  of  the  age  of  the  building.  You  know  that  I  am  an 
ardent  inquirer  as  to  the  archaeology  of  ancient  structures ;  and  this  must  be 
my  excuse  for  the  rashness  of  the  attempt,  as  well  as  for  the  errors  that  you 
may  find  in  my  explanation  of  these  singular  inscriptions. 

I  was  persuaded  from  the  first,  that  it  was  a  mere  memorial  formed  by 
hewing  away  the  rough  exterior  of  the  rock,  leaving  a  plain  surface  for  the 
purpose  of  inscribing  upon  it  the  singular  graphic  diagrams,  or  maeander, 
which,  as  Colonel  Leake  observes,  "  are  very  much  in  the  same  style  as 
the  elaborate  ornaments  (equally  remote  from  Grecian  taste)  which  covered 
the  half  columns  formerly  standing  on  either  side  of  the  door  of  the 
treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae,"  some  fragments  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum. 

I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  third  word  of  the  first  inscription, 
which  is  so  obviously  KANOTA4K5Z  or  KANOTA4K)ZI,  that  I  am  surprised 
it  escaped  the  observation  of  the  intelligent  traveller.  The  verb  xfvoTa4)ea» 
signifies  honorario  tumulo  decoro,  (Hel.  1562.) 

*'  The  figures  cut  upon  the  rock,'*  says  Colonel  Leake,  "  are  no  where 
more  than  an  inch  deep  below  the  surface,  except  towards  the  bottom, 
where  the  excavation  is  much  deeper,  and  resembles  an  altar.  It  is 
not  impossible,  however,  that  it  may  conceal  the  entrance  into  the 
sepulchral  chamber,  where  lie  the  remains  of  the  person  in  whose  honour 
this  magnificent  monument  was  formed ;  for,  in  some  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  especially  at  Telmissus,  we  have  examples  of  the  wonderful 
ingenuity  with  which  the  ancients  sometimes  defended  the  entrance  into 
their  tombs." 

Here,  in  passing,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  this  latter  observation  of 
Colonel  Leake  is  not  altogether  correct.  The  context  shows,  that  by  the 
word  **  defended,"  he  means  ''  concealed."  Now,  in  the  examples  at 
Telmissus,  at  Myra,  Phellus,  Antiphellus,  and  Patara,  where  these  monu- 
ments, almost  all  of  the  same  character,  abound  ;  the  entrances  are  rather 
made  manifest  than  concealed,  although  they  were  closed  after  bodies  had 
been  deposited  there  by  panels,  which  were  slabs,  of  no  great  thickness, 
moving  in  grooves  :  they  formed  no  part  of  the  solid  architecture  hewn  in 
the  live  rock.  Admission  to  the  interior  was  readily  obtained  by  breaking 
one  of  these  panels ;  a  measure  very  frequently  resorted  to,  inasmuch  as  we 
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learn  from  the  inscriptions  upon  them,  that  it  was  not  absolutely  forbidden ; 
but  that  the  violator,  if  a  stranger,  was  only  liable  to  a  fine.      Upon  a  tomb 

at  Patara,  it  is  said,  "  If  any  one  bury  another  there,  let  him  pay 

drachmae,  sacred  to  Apollo."  In  an  inscription  at  Thyatira,  given  by  Spon, 
we  read,  **  Whoever  puts  any  other  body  in  the  tomb  shall  pay  a  fine," — 

Vffvoftcyo^  UTSuduvo^   s^aoQiV   r£  r^g  TX}(jL&mp6j(^Lag   yoju.a>.     At  Phineka,   on   the 

coast  of  Lycia,  was  the  tomb  of  Aurelius  Pigres ;  the  inscription 
on  which  informs  us,  that  he  built  it  for  himself,  his  children,  and 
their  descendants :  the  tomb  must  therefore  have  been  repeatedly  opened, 
and  the  access  to  the  interior  would  be  effected  without  detriment  to 
the  building.  The  violation  by  a  stranger  was  to  be  visited  by  a  fine, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  but  there  was  no  other  prohibition.  In 
some  instances,  indeed,  the  violator  was  denounced  as  committing  the  crime 
of  impiety  to  the  Dii  Inferi,  and  subject  to  the  laws  decreed  against 
this  crime,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money ;  but  the 
entrance  was  chiefly  "  defended  "  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine. 

The  two  inscriptions  from  Alaiah,  the  ancient  Coracesium,  given  in 
Walpole  s  *  Turkey,'  severally  mention  the  names  of  Orestes,  son  of  Midas  ; 
and  Las,  the  daugliter  of  a  person  of  the  same  name ;  both  without  the 
title  annexed  to  that  in  the  Lydo-Phrygian  monument. 

The  words  FAFAKE  and  FANAKTEI  having  the  semblance  of  the  digamma 
in  three  places,  the  transcriber  might  have  been  led  to  expect  that  it  would 
be  found  to  occur  frequently ;  and  hence  its  introduction  might  take  place 
improperly  where  it  would  greatly  tend  to  embarrass  the  translation, 
and  give  the  whole  a  more  archaic,  if  not  a  more  barbarous  appear- 
ance. In  Colonel  Leake's  transcript  it  appears  eight  times;  but, 
by  supposing  it  only  to  have  occurred  between  the  first  two  words,  so 
as  to  obviate  the  hiatus,  and  doubting  its  correctness  in  other  places,  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  conviction  that  the  entire  of  the  inscriptions  was 
written  in  legitimate  Greek,  in  characters  of  the  most  archaic  forms.  It 
will  be  seen  that  my  reading  makes  it  unnecessary  to  substitute  other  cha- 
racters, but  such  as  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  engraved  letters; 
and,  in  order  to  show  this  near  resemblance,  I  proceed  to  place  the 
inscriptions,   letter  for  letter,  in  subscript  lines. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  inscription  originally  consisted  of  four  lines ; 
the  third  following  the  form  of  the  pediment,  as  the  second  does ;  and  the 
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first  an  upright  line  symmetrical  with  the  fourth^  now  read,  as  Colonel 
Leake  observes,  downwards. 

The  tomb  seems  to  have  been  constructed  at  the  repeated  instigation  of 
some  friend  of  the  deceased.  The  body  appears  to  have  been  elsewhere 
deposited  in  the  first  instance,  and  only  recently  removed  to  its  final  desti- 
nation. 


L.  ; lA:fePA^AK|:ICA/^orAFoS:AA|AAI;rAr^ArTAEl:M^AICTEI:EAA^ 

W.b^tffi^a  i  fcAA^AX65KA^OTA9*>Si;M  I AAUrfllKAETArii    A^AKTI:E^AA^ 

L.  BAB^-.K^6/^ferAH;CE*lTANj:KflV^AW;AI^^A^J:€l  KE    I^EMAI^:EPAE€ 
W,  B ABA ; r^J^EI^ATO^rppiTAToi :  Ef  UA ? •; ATI  MOil^EirErai^E^^ 

[M,va[jLa  fafta;^f   xavoTa^mtrt  ftiSai  yavar^Tar^  avaxri  iyeuig 

'^  •  •  •  O  Amachos!  who  boasted  of  being  descended  from  the  same  noble 
race  with  king  Midas,  that  they  should  erect  a  monument  to  thy  honour  •  • . 
Alas !  thou,  who  hast  been  occupying  a  sepulchre  too  prematurely,  I  have 
continually  called  to  mind  thy  remaining  without  funeral  honours/' 

The  lines  are  metrical,  consisting  of  seven  anapaests.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  omega  should  be  represented  by  a  smaller  O.  The  ou  in  invotiiisvov 
may  have  been  so  written. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    FIRST   LINE. 

The  word  at  the  commencement  was  probably  fivr^ia,  written  ftyafta  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  first  syllable  short.  Min^M  is  the  proper  desig- 
nation for  a  tomb  excavated  in  the  rock ;  it  frequently  occurs  on  those  which 
are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Leake's  transcript,  there  would  be  no  stop  between  the  first 
and  second  word ;  such  a  division,  however,  has  been  observed  in  every 
other  instance.  The  three  points  seem  to  have  been  mistaken  by  the 
copyist  for  an  E,  which  is  inadmissible  if  the  word  at  the  commencement 

be  ftvafiou 

The  name  of  the  person  was  Amachos,  having  a  very  common  termination 
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of  a  proper  name*     In  one  of  Chandler's  inscriptions  (lxxxvii.)  we  have  both 
Bu[Mixps  s^nd  Bu6t$iiaxog.     In  this  word  Leake  uses  F  for  M,  and  K  for  X. 

Kavora^oidri.  The  K  and  T  are  incomplete  in  Leake's  transcript:  the 
digainma  is  introduced  instead  of  ^^  and  the  final  I  omitted. 

.  FavotrjiTari.  Poeticfe  for  ytwar^rriTi,  with  the  Doric  a  for  the  ij.  Leake 
puts  the  digamma  for  N :  the  T  is  the  E  incomplete :  the  final  El  for  Tl  would 
make  the  syllable  long  instead  of  short,  which  the  metre  requires.  The 
same  error  occurs  in  the  next  word,  favoucTu. 

Eyaag.  From  yaito^  glorior,  and  not  sSai  from  iaiw,  divido,  as  Leake 
imagines :  he  writes  EAAE  for  EfAAZ,  omitting  the  final  Z  altogether. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE    SECOND   LINE. 

£a.da,  for  iraira,  is  the  common  exclamation  expressive  of  sorrow,  astonish- 
ment, and  sometimes  of  joy. 

Mfr^fiarog.  In  this  word  the  E  is  used,  and  not  A,  as  in  the  first  line. 
Leake  writes  the  word  MEMEFAIZ,  consisting  of  the  same  number  of 
letters. 

rpauTartog.  Colonel  Leake  introduced  the  digamma  instead  of  T  in  the 
last  syllable,  probably  from  seeing  that  it  was  intermediate  between  the 
two  vowels. 

S^ia-ag,  instead  of  s$i<rav,  the  final  Z  being  of  the  same  form  as  that 
preceding.     Leake  makes  the  initial  letter  K. 

An[jLm$9  written  AFE/OZ  in  the  engraved  inscription,  where  the  di- 
gamma is  again  introduced  between  two  vowels  instead  of  T :  the  y^  is  an 
incomplete  M. 

JSs  jxfvoufifyoy,  the  participle  of  fuviopiai.  Leake  reads  o'licffufAay  in  one 
word.  The  metre  requires  that  the  third  syllable  should  be  long:  he 
alludes  to  the  great  difficulty  in  transcribing  the  line,  which  is  written 
downwards. 

Hirai<ra,  from  irai&m,  **  to  repeat  a  thing  frequently  in  order  to  impress  it 
on  the  mind  of  another  person."  This,  with  the  verb  xfvora^oio-i  in  the  sub- 
junctive, leads  to  the  inference  that  the  monument  was  constructed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  repeated  suggestion  of  some  friend  of  the  deceased,  as  well 
as  the  supposition  of  some  previous  verb,  part  of  a  preceding  line. 

In  this  singular  inscription  the  same  characters  occur  in  difierent  forms ; 
the  Z  especially,  which  appears  as  S,  ^  ,  /*,  and  | :  we  have  also  ^  and  iP,  (^ 
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and  f\ ;  tbe  first  of  these  resembles  the  same  character  in  the  Vas  Dodwelli- 
anum,  and  the  last  that  in  the  Inscriptio  Delphica  :  the  first  of  these  appears 
also  in  the  Galea  Olympica,  but  reversed  ^. 

Nothing  in  the  inscription  serves  as  a  guide  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  monument;  but  the  characters  are  of  the  most 
ancient  forms,  and  corroborate  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Leake,  who 
places  it  somewhere  between  the  years  740  and  570  before  the  Christian 
era.  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians,  as 
Herodotus  terms  them,  who  sent  offerings  to  Delphi;  an  act  of  piety, 
which  must  have  been  prior  to  the  year  715  B.  C. 

One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  engraved  writing  which  have  come 
down  to  us  is  the  Elean  inscription,  which  is  a  t/eaty  between  two 
neighbouring  states,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  the  xl  Olym- 
piad, or  620  years  B.  C,  and  the  letters  of  the  inscription  are  at  least  as 
old  as  these :  it  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  improbable  that  the  king  Midas, 
whose  name  is  recorded  in  it,  was  the  son  of  Gordius. 
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XV.  Letter  from  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.  to  the  Secretary,  on  a  Note  in  the 

fifth  Volume  of  *  Sluarfs  Athens.' 

Read  April  14th,  1836. 

23,  Lower  Grosvenor  Street.     March  2l8t,  1836. 

Sir, 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  late  publication,  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fifth  volume  to  '  Stuart's  Athens,'  and  which 
contains  several  very  learned  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  various  monu- 
ments in  Greece,  my  attention  has  been  particularly  caught  by  a  note  in 
page  9  of  the  Essay  by  Mr.  W.  Kinnaird  on  the  antiquities  at  Athens  and 
Delos,  and  in  reference  to  the  custom,  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  of  strew- 
ing flowers  and  offering  chaplets  on  the  tombs  of  their  departed  friends,  and 
of  depicting  them  on  their  sepulchral  vases«  The  note  is  in  the  following 
terms : — 

''The  ancient  sculptors  and  engravers,  in  the  direct  representation  of 
flowers,  confined  themselves,  it  appears,  to  the  imitation  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  plants ;  on  which  subject  vire  will  relate  an  instance  of  the 
technical  botanical  knowledge  of  a  late  distinguished  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  late  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq.,  having 
purchased  of  an  Italian  trafiicker  in  works  of  art,  a  supposed  fragment  of  a 
large  antique  cameo  at  a  great  price,  brought  it  forward  at  a  meeting  of  his 
learned  friends,  among  whom  was  the  president,  for  their  opinion,  when  the 
gem  was  very  generally  admired  for  its  execution,  and  viewed  as  a  great 
acquisition,  if  an  antique,  at  the  price  ;  but  the  scientific  baronet  remarked, 
that  some  of  the  flowers,  represented  in  the  wreath  on  the  head,  were  such 
as  he  had  never  hitherto  observed  in  the  sculpture  of  the  ancients, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  raised  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  its  antiquity.  On  being 
informed  of  the  criticism  of  Sir  Joseph,  the  Italian  artist  (who,  when  en- 
graving the  gem,  was  unconsciously  a  party  to  the  imposition,  but  who  has 
subsequently  claimed  the  merit  of  the  deception,)  declared  him  to  be  per- 
fectly correct,  since  he  had  composed  the  chaplet,  not  from  the  observation 
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of  flowers  on  antiquities,  but  from  copying  some  procured  at  the  Roman 
flower-market.  The  cameo  in  question  represents  part  of  a  head,  as  if  of  a 
Flora  ;  and  it  now  accidentally  tends  to  depreciate  the  treasures  of  ancient 
art,  so  liberally  bequeathed  by  the  really  great  scholar  and  antiquary,  its 
purchaser,  £o  the  British  Museum. 

**  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  insinuating  foreign  impostors,  when  so 
hawking,  at  enormous  prices,  either  sham  antiques,  or  black,  repainted,  or 
fabricated  daubs,  misnamed  *  pictures  of  the  old  masters,'  should  be  thus 
protected  by  the  admirers  of  art,  overlooking  prospective  advantage,  and  to 
the  neglect  of  native  artists,  whose  recent  productions  must  in  recollection 
crowd  on  their  minds ;  thereby  proving  the  British  school  of  fine  arts  to  have 
arrived  at  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  that  of  any  other  age  or  country. 
Art  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  which,  under  free  institutions,  luxuriates  in 
the  beams  of  individual  patronage :  let  the  foreign  charlatan  be  encouraged 
to  intercept  them,  and  the  beautiful  blossoms  will  sink,  blighted,  with 
unproductive  atrophy." 

The  circumstance  of  the  anecdote  thus  related  having  been  given  to  the 
world,  in  company  with  such  a  mass  of  valuable  and  agreeable  information 
as  is  contained  in  this  volume,  is  so  likely  to  give  to  the  reader  an  incorrect 
impression  respecting  the  curious  fact  which  it  recites,  that,  however  un- 
willing to  revive  a  discussion,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  created  some  sensation 
in  the  literary  and  antiquarian  societies  of  this  metropolis,  I  am  induced  to 
ask  permission  to  lay  before  the  public,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  the  real  state  of  the  case  ; 
and  as  I  was  partly  mixed  up  in  the  business  myself,  I  feel  that  I  am  the 
more  bound  to  do  what  is  in  my  power  to  clear  up  the  mistake. 

The  artist  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  note  I  have  just  read,  is  the 
celebrated  Mr.  B.  Pistrucci,  who  came  to  England  in  the  year  1814,  in 
order  to  pursue  in  this  city  the  same  profession  (that  of  sculptor  of  gems)  in 
which  he  had,  from  his  youth  upwards,  attained  the  highest  eminence 
amongst  his  countrymen  at  Rome. 

Having  received  the  advantage  of  an  introduction  to  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  portrait,  he  was  one  morning  at  Sir 
Joseph's  house,  occupied  upon  the  model  in  wax,  (Mr.  Konig,  of  the  British 
Museum,  acting  as  interpreter,)  when  the  late  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  came  in,  to 
show  to  Sir  Joseph  a  beautiful  antique  cameo,  representing  a  Flora,  which  he 
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had  recently  purchased.  After  some  time.  Sir  Joseph  proposed  to  show  it  to 
Mr.  Pistrucci  for  his  opinion  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  artist  caught  a  sight  of 
the  cameo,  than  he  exclaimed,  "  Ab,  I  don't  wish  to  see  it  any  more, — it  is 
my  own  work  :'*  and,  in  reply  to  the  questions  thereupon  put  to  him  by 
Mr.  Knight,  he  acquainted  him,  that  he  had  made  it  three  or  four  years 
before  for  Mr.Bonelli,  a  dealer  in  such  things,  who  had  given  him  a  few 
sequins  for  it ; — that  it  was  a  work  on  which  he  set  little  or  no  value,  as  it 
had  only  cost  him  eight  or  nine  days'  labour.  Mr.  Knight  at  first  expressed 
his  doubts,  and,  amongst  other  reasons,  urged  the  antique  appearance  of  the 
flowers  on  the  wreath  upon  the  head  of  tbe  Flora ;  which  however  was 
denied  by  Mr.  Pistrucci,  and  some  of  which  flowers  were  on  inspection  de- 
clared  by  Sir  Joseph  to  be  common  roses.  Mr.  Pistrucci  was  then  invited  by 
Mr.  Knight  to  visit  his  museum,  and  see  if  there  were  not  others  of  his  works 
there :  the  visit  took  place ;  and  Mr.  Knight,  after  many  compliments  to  his 
ability,  (if  indeed  he  had  made  this  fragment,  which  he  Mr.  Knight  bad  bought 
as  an  antique,  and  had  hitherto  considered  one  of  the  best  in  his  possession,) 
engaged  him  to  make  another  of  the  same  kind  for  him,  for  which  Mr.  Knight 
was  to  provide  the  stone.  This  proposition  was  of  course  accepted ;  but  the 
stone  not  forthcoming  for  some  time,  Mr.  Pistrucci  made  one  from  a  cornelian 
which  he  had  by  him.  In  the  interval,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Knight  was 
for  some  reason  or  other  prejudiced  against  the  Italian  artist ;  and  when  the 
second  Flora  was  offered  to  him,  at  which  Mr.  Pistrucci  had  worked  nearly 
two  months,  instead  of  eight  days,  as  on  the  first,  he  declined  accepting  it  on 
the  terms  ofiered.  This  Flora  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  it  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  highly-finished  cameo  which  has 
ever  been  produced  by  any  modem  artist.  But  notwithstanding  that  all  of 
Mr.  Knight  s  friends,  who  were  in  any  degree  conversant  with  the  fine  arts, 
were  convinced  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  that  gentleman, 
though  he  avoided  touching  upon  the  subject,  did  in  fact  continue  to  the  last 
his  avowed  disbelief ;  and  when  he  bequeathed  all  his  works  of  ancient  art 
to  the  British  Museum,  he  left  this  with  the  rest  of  his  collection,  and 
accompanied  with  a  document,  expressed  in  very  strong  terms,  declaratory 
of  its  being  a  genuine  antique,  though  claimed  as  his  own  by  an  Italian. 

Now  this  being  the  real  state  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  note,  which 
has  been  just  read,  does  contain  many  unfounded  facts  and  hints  and 
insinuations,   however  indirect,  against  Mr.  Pistrucci,  and,  through  him. 
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against  foreigners,  if  they  happen  to  be  artists, — which  are  as  uncalled  for 
as  they  are  undeserved.  In  the  first  place,  the  pretty  anecdote  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks's  hesitation  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  supposed  antique, 
because  the  flowers  upon  it  did  not  resemble  those  which  he  had  observed 
upon  other  ancient  works,  has  a  totally  different  foundation, — the  botanical 
doubts  being  only  expressed  after  the  true  story  had  been  told.  In  the  next 
place,  when  it  is  said,  that  the  Italian  artist,  **  who,  when  engraving  the 
gem,  was  unconsciously  a  party  to  the  imposition,  subsequently  claimed  the 
merit  of  the  deception  ;" — it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Pistrucci  was  in  no  way 
whatever,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  party  to  the  imposition ;  nor  did 
he  ever  dream  of  claiming  the  merit  of  the  deception  ; — he  merely  regretted 
that  another  had  been  imposed  upon  by  a  third  party  :  and  if  it  now  **  tends 
to  depreciate  the  treasures  of  ancient  art,"  which  form  part  of  the  same 
bequest,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Pistrucci, 
but  wholly  and  exclusively  owing  to  Mr.  Knight's  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  own  judgment. 

But  it  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  note  in  question  which  chiefly 
deserves  notice.  If,  by  the  term,  '*  insinuating  foreign  impostors,"  it  be 
meant  to  reflect  on  professed  dealers  in  modern  works,  got  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  upon  the  English  public ;  and  if  this  be  really  done  with  so 
much  success  and  to  such  extent,  that  native  artists  are  neglected  ;  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  matter  of  regret,  both  that  there  should  be  such  lovers  of  mischief 
abroad,  and  still  more,  that  the  **  admirers  of  art"  amongst  us  should  be  so 
uninformed  in  the  objects  of  their  admiration  as  to  become  their  dupes  :  but 
I  believe  the  proper  way  to  remedy  this  evil,  great  and  crying  as  it  may 
be,  is,  not  to  attempt  to  improve  the  morality  of  the  importers  of  these 
articles,  but  to  improve  our  own  taste  and  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  that 
we  may  be  ourselves  the  guardians  of  our  own  characters  and  purses  :  the 
attempts  of  "  foreign  charlatans,"  as  they  are  called,  to  "  intercept  the 
beams  of  individual  patronage,"  will  only  succeed  as  long  as  our  patrons 
are  ignorant,  and  our  artists  do  not  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  look  for.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  continue  satisfied  with  our  own  ignorance  of  the  great 
works  of  antiquity, — if  we  refuse  to  study  them  when  they  are  rendered 
accessible  to  every  one, — and  if  we  thereby  remain  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  we  must  be  contented  with,  and  ought 
indeed  almost  to  be  grateful  for  being  imposed  upon  by  the  sham  antiques  or 
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painted  daubs  of  the  charlatan,  whether  foreigner  or  native ;  but,  whilst  such 
regrets  are  expressed  for  a  danger  of  this  description,  we  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  opinions  of  the  writer  of  the  note,  "  that  the  recent  productions  of 
our  own  countrymen  prove  the  British  school  of  fine  arts  to  have  arrived  at 
as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  that  of  any  other  age  or  country." 

Another  purpose  for  which  I  have  troubled  you  with  these  lines,  is,  to 
rescue  from  the  possible  effect  of  the  insinuations  and  mis-statements 
contained  in  the  note  alluded  to,  the  character,  whether  as  a  gentleman 
of  honour  or  as  an  artist,  of  my  much- valued  friend,  Mr.  Pistrucci ;  and 
I  only  regret  that  these  observations  of  mine  have  no  chance  of  being 
80  widely  circulated,  or  so  much  attended  to,  as  the  note  in  question,  which, 
from  the  contrast  it  exhibits  with  all  the  other  contents  of  the  volume,  must, 
I  apprehend,  have  been  inserted  in  it  by  the  learned  writer  unintentionally 
or  inadvertently. 

To  complete  the  history  of  this  pretended  pseudo-antique,  I  may  as  well 
take  this  opportunity  of  putting  on  record  the  following  circumstance. 
When  the  subject  was  rife  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  some  denied  and 
others  asserted  that  Mr.  Knight  had  been  deceived  in  his  purchase,  I  called 
in  person  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bonelli,  from  whom  he  had  got  his  Flora  :  I 
told  him  what  I  came  about,  i.  e.,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  and  I 
at  once  asked  him,  how  he  could  think  of  imposing  on  Mr.  Knight  a  modern 
cameo  for  an  antique  ?  He  assured  me,  it  was  not  his  fault ;  he  had  never 
intended  it  for  him ;  and  that  he  was  never  more  surprised,  than,  when  he 
opened  to  Mr.  K.  his  drawer  or  box  containing  all  that  he  had  picked  up  on 
his  travels  in  Italy,  Mr.  Knight  at  once  seized  upon  this  cameo,  declared  it 
instantly  to  be  one  of  the  finest  antiques  he  had  ever  seen,  and  offered  him 
one  hundred  guineas  for  it,  part  in  duplicate  coins,  part  in  money  :  he 
added, — **  Mr.  Knight  was  too  good  a  friend  of  mine,  for  me  to  think  of 
undeceiving  him,  or  refusing  any  thing  he  offered :  I  was  therefore  under 
the  necessity  of  ceding  it  to  him  without  farther  explanation." 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 

W.  R.  Hamilton. 

To  the  Rev.  Richard  Cattermole, 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
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XVI.    Letter  from  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.  to  the  Secretary,  on  Honorary 

Medals. 

Read  May  19th,  1836. 

Sir, 

It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  honorary 
medals,  however  interesting  it  would  be  to  trace  from  its  commencement 
the  custom  of  conferring  this  species  of  reward.  It  will,  I  believe,  upon 
examination,  prove  to  be  comparatively  of  recent  date :  this  will  in  some 
measure  account  for  its  not  having  yet  become  a  matter  of  general 
discussion,  and  for  the  absence  of  any  general  principles,  which  might 
possibly  be  laid  down  with  advantage  for  the  future  regulation  of  the 
practice. 

There  are  various  occasions  on  which  medals  of  honour  are  at  present 
conferred  in  this  country.  Without  pretending  to  enumerate  them  all, 
or  even  to  approximate  to  it,  we  may  only  mention  those  which  are  conferred 
by  the  king  on  distinguished  naval  and  military  officers^  and  which  gene- 
rally  bear  the  name  of  the  place  which  has  been  signalized  as  the  field  of 
battle  by  land  or  on  sea ;  those  which  are  given  for  long  service  and 
good  conduct  to  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  or  warrant  officers  of  the 
two  services ;  others,  the  cost  or  price  of  which  is  supplied  from  His  Majes< 
ty's  privy  purse,  but  which  are  actually  awarded  by  the  presidents  and 
councils  of  various  literary  and  scientific  societies.  There  are  then  the 
medals  given  by  the  Royal  Society  for  eminence  in  the  pursuits  of  science  ; 
by  the  Academy  of  Arts  for  different  degrees  of  merit  in  the  arts  of 
design  or  of  practical  machinery ;  and  those  of  the  Royal  Academy,  for 
industry  and  distinction  amongst  the  students  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture. 

The  usual  mode  of  embodying  these  annual  or  biennial  premiums,  in  the 
shape  of  a  medal,  has  been,  whenever  the  funds  would  admit  of  it,  to  have 
on  one  side  of  the  medal  an  allegorical  or  historical  subject,  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  pursuits  of  the  society  by  which  it  is  awarded ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  head  of  the  sovereign,  when  he  is  the  donor ;  or  of  some  private 
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individual,  as  the  donor,  or  armorial  bearing,  &c.  &c.  in  other  cases.  This 
medal,  when  once  engraved,  is  ever  the  same,  and  varied  only  by  the  names 
of  the  receivers,  which  are  added  in  each  successive  year  either  in  the 
exergue,  or  round  the  border :  one  of  the  last  of  this  kind  is  the  royal 
medal  awarded  by  the  Royal  Society,  with  the  head  of  the  Sovereign  on 
one  side,  and  a  copy  of  the  statue  of  Newton  at  Cambridge  on  the  other. 

Now  there  appear  to  me  to  be  many  and  powerful  reasons  why  this  prac* 
tice  is  objectionable,  and  ought  promptly  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  some  other, 
not  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences,  substituted  in  its  place.  The  fol- 
lowing reasons,  amongst  others,  may  be  brought  forward  against  it : — 

1.  On  the  supposition  that  the  medal  awarded  is  of  gold,  the  possession 
of  a  large  piece  of  precious  metal  is  at  all  times  a  source  of  uneasiness, 
for  its  security ;  especially  when,  as  frequently  may  be  the  case,  in  the 
hands  of  a  person,  in  a  situation  in  life  not  accustomed  to  the  custody  of 
objects  of  considerable  value. 

2.  From  its  being  always  kept  under  lock  and  key,  it  can  very  rarely  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  his  friends ;  never,  it  may  be  said,  to  that  of  the 
public.      We  may  say  to  him,  indeed,  in  the  words  of  Horace, 

Quid  juvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  anri 
Fartim  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra? 

and  if  he  excused  himself,  that  if  it  were  exposed,  it  might  be  lost  or 
stolen,  the  poet  would  reply. 

At,  ni  id  fit,  quid  habet  pulchri  constructus  acervus? 

3.  It  therefore  contributes  in  no  way  whatever  to  extend  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  receiver,  and  as  little  to  make  known  the  liberality  of  the 
donor,  or  the  judgment  of  the  society  by  which  it  has  been  awarded. 

4.  It  is  liable  to  be  lost  by  accidents  of  fire,  robbery,  or  carelessness. 

5.  With  an  individual  of  limited  means  and  large  expenses,  it  may  fre- 
quently entice  him  to  wish  that  he  could  dispose  of  it,  either  for  its  intrinsic 
value  or  for  a  fanciful  increased  value ;  and  his  anxiety  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment  may  often  be  at  variance  with  his  sense  of  honour, 
and  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  the  society  from  which  he  has  received  it, 
and  to  the  donor. 

6.  Ultimately,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  sure  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  fur- 
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nace  ;  whether  for  the  reasons  above  hinted  at,  or  when  death,  or  lapse  of 
time,  shall  have  produced  in  the  family  a  feeling  of  indifference  towards  the 
pursuit  or  the  attainments  for  which  they  may  have  been  indebted  for  the 
distinction  ;  and  generally,  it  may  be  said,  the  duration  of  the  symbol  in  the 
family,  i.  e.  its  existence,  will  be  measured  by  the  length  of  the  purse  of 
him  to  whom  it  descends ;  or,  if  medals  of  this  kind  should  ultimately  find 
their  way  into  great  public  establishments,  being  repetitions  one  of  the 
other,  they  are  of  no  value  whatever. 

7.  Such  a  medal  is,  by  its  very  nature,  in  no  way  calculated  to  spread 
abroad  or  extend  either  the  fame  of  the  individual  who  has  obtained  it,  or 
that  of  the  particular  object  for  which  it  was  given. 

8.  When  such  medal  is  once  struck,  it  is  no  longer  a  basis  on  which  any 
encouragement  can  be  held  out  for  the  advance  and  improvement  of  the  art 
of  engraving  medals;  and,  from  the  very  limited  circle  of  those  who  ever  see 
any  one  of  these  medals,  the  artist  himself  gets  little  or  no  credit  for  his  work, 
though  it  may  be  eminently  good ;  nor  does  he  derive  any  benefit  from  public 
opinion,  should  it  be  open  to  criticism :  and  yet  there  is  no  department  of 
the  fine  arts  in  which  we  are  in  this  country  so  inferior  to  the  most 
enlightened  nations  on  the  continent.  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  are  our 
masters  in  the  art  of  engraving ;  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  some  of  our  best  engravers  in  the  Mint,  and  elsewhere, 
have  been  foreigners :  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Dassier,  Pingo, 
Pistrucci,  &c. 

To  meet  these  and  many  other  objections,  which  I  think  may  fairly  be 
brought  against  the  present  mode  of  conferring  honorary  medals,  I  wish  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  a  scheme 
which  appears  to  me  free  from  them,  and  to  possess  many  and  peculiar 
advantages,  which  recommend  it  for  general  adoption,  whenever  practicable. 
I  add  this  last  restriction,  because  I  am  aware  that  it  can  only  be  applied  in 
cases  where  the  annual  premium,  available  for  the  purpose,  amounts  to  £50, 
more  or  less  ;  or,  where  circumstances  are  such  as  to  enable  the  awarders  of 
the  premium  so  to  regulate  the  awards,  that  where  the  available  sum  is  less 
than  £50,  or  some  such  sum,  the  amounts  of  two,  three,  or  more  years 
may  be  added  together;  and,  instead  of  giving  an  annual  medal,  a  biennial, 
triennial,  or  even  a  quadrennial  medal  may  be  substituted  for  it 
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Starting  then  from  this  principle,  I  should  propose, 

1  •  That  the  whole  of  this  sum  of  fifty  guineas,  or  such  part  of  it  as  may 
be  necessary,  should  be  expended  annually  in  the  engraving  of  a  die  or 
dies,  bearing  the  portrait  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  president  and 
council  of  the  society  shall  have  awarded  the  premium. 

2.  That  such  portrait  be  impressed  on  one  side  of  such  medal. 

3.  That  the  other  face  of  the  said  medals  do  bear  (in  the  case  of  a  royal 
premium)  a  full-length  representation  of  the  sovereign,  the  founder  of  it, 
either  seated  or  on  foot,  and  accompanied  by  such  appropriate  figures  as 
may  be  selected  in  harmony  with  the  liberality  of  the  royal  founder  and  the 
objects  of  the  society. 

4.  That  in  the  case  of  the  premium  being  the  gift  of  a  subject,  such  other 
device  may  be  adopted  as  may  contain  the  most  appropriate  allusion  to 
the  donor,  perhaps  also  his  portrait,  and  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  society  has  been  established. 

5.  That  on  one  face  of  the  medal  be  engraved  a  suitable  inscription,  bear* 
ing  the  name  and  title  of  the  donor  or  founder ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  there 
be  inscribed  the  name  of  the  individual  rewarded,  and  also  '*  Awarded  by 
the  president  and  council  of  the  Society  for,  &c.  &c." 

6.  That  the  face  of  the  medal,  described  in  the  preceding  article  5,  be 
considered  as  permanent. 

7.  That  no  impression  of  the  dies  sunk  for  this  medal  be  struck  in  gold, 
and  only  one  in  silver :  this  last  to  be  given  to  the  receiver  of  the  premium. 

8.  That  the  society  do  also,  at  their  own  expense,  strike  off  one 
hundred  impressions  of  the  same  in  bronze ;  the  price  of  which  would  be 
about  £25,  at  five  shillings  each. 

9.  That  of  these  hundred  bronze  medals,  ten  be  given  to  the  receiver  for 
distribution  amongst  his  friends  ;  that  forty  be  distributed  by  the  council 
amongst  the  royal  and  public  cabinets  at  home  and  on  the  continent ;  and 
the  remaining  fifty  be  sold  for  their  private  cabinets  to  individuals,  at  ten 
shillings  each. 

10.  That  whenever  these  hundred  impressions  shall  be  so  disposed  of,  the 
council  shall,  if  they  think  proper,  order  any  farther  number  of  impressions  to 
be  taken  for  sale  on  account  of  the  society* 

1 1 .  That  when  such  premium  shall  have  been  awarded  by  the  presidept 
and  council  of  the  society,  in  the  form,  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
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society,  and  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting,  the  council  do  direct  their 
secretary  to  put  the  individual,  thus  honoured,  in  communication  with  the 
engraver  employed  by  the  society,  in  order  that  the  artist  may  proceed 
without  delay  in  taking  the  portrait,  and  in  executing  the  punches  and 
dies. 

12.  That  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable  to  give  to  these  regulations  a 
retrospective  effect,  measures  might  easily  be  taken  to  enable  those  who  have 
already  received  medals  or  premiums  under  the  former  system,  to  commute 
them,  if  of  sufficient  value,  for  others  lilf  e  what  are  heres^er  to  be  given* 

It  may  be  thought,  that  in  first  laying  before  the  public  a  scheme  of  this 
kind,  I  ought  to  have  confined  myself  merely  to  suggesting  the  prin- 
ciple, without  entering  into  such  details  ;^  but  I  thought  it  best  at  once 
to  show  how  easily  it  might  be  reduced  to  practice.  Other  details  might 
also  have  been  mentioned,  but  these  would  occur  to  all :  as,  for  example, 
that  the  council  of  the  society  should  in  no  way  interfere  for  the  likeness, 
but  leave  that  to  be  settled  between  the  receiver  and  the  artist. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  as  the  minimum  of 
that  for  which  this  scheme  could  be  rendered  available,  I  am  by  no  means 
of  opinion  that  this  would  always  be  the  case ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  and 
particularly  if  the  practice  should  become  general  amongst  the  principal 
societies  of  this  metropolis,  (the  example  too  might  spread  to  the  con* 
tinent,)  the  demand  for  art  and  artists  woidd  be  so  much  increased,  that 
the  supply  would  grow  in  a  corresponding  ratio ;  and  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  would  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  the  cost. 

Now  the  advantages  of  this  scheme  over  that  in  present  use,  would  be  the 
following : — 

1  •  Not  only  would  the  name  and  fame  of  the  receiver  of  the  medal  be 
extended  abroad  and  at  home,  but  his  lineaments  also  would  be  perpetuated; 
and  a  series  of  national  portraits  of  individuals,  distinguished  for  various  pur* 
suits,  would  in  process  of  time  be  produced,  which  would  be  replete  with 
the  greatest  interest,  and  of  which  no  former  age  affords  an  example. 

2.  The  honour  of  the  donor,  to  whose  liberality  the  country  would  be 
indebted  for  this  addition  to  its  treasures  in  art,  would  also  be  extended^  as 
well  as  the  good  name  of  die  society. 

8.  From  the  number  of  the  medals  to  be  struck,  and  from  the  w:aQt  of 
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intrinsic  value  in  the  metal  employed,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  these 
monuments  would  be  imperishable. 

4.  Instead  of  the  gratification  of  a  personal  vanity,  in  the  possession  of  one 
fin^  gold  medal,  bearing  his  name,  the  honourable  pride  of  the  individual 
would  be  flattered  by  this  truly  generous  mode  of  perpetuating  his  name 
and  features*  . 

5«  Hitherto  honorary  medals  of  this  description,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  founded,  have  from  their  very  nature  only 
contributed,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  to  spread  the  name  and  form  of  the 
donor :  as  far  as  the  don6e  was  concerned,  they  merely  multiply  by  a  limited 
number  the  repetition  of  his  name ; — a  service  already  sufficiently  rendered 
by  the  press. 

6.  The  medal  is  a  more  faithful  representation  than  a  print  or  picture ; — 
more  valued  and  more  producible  at  all  times  than  the  former,  and  less  liable 
to  injury  than  the  latter. 

7.  The  reward  thus  given  is  equally  felt  by,  and  is  equally  the  property 
of,  the  don^e  himself,  his  family,  his  friends,  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
posterity. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some, — ^but  the  objectors  are  as  few  as  their 
arguments  are  devoid  of  any  sound  foundation, — that  some  individuals  are  too 
modest,  others  too  much  the  reverse  of  handsome,  to  wish  their  portraits  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity :  that  some,  to  whom  the  premium  may  be  awarded, 
may  be  absent  at  the  time ;  others  may  be  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of 
death  before  their  likeness  can  be  taken :  that  a  perfect  resemblance  may  not 
always  be  secured,  and  we  may  be  handing  down  to  posterity  an  incorrect 
portrait  of  the  individual  we  wish  to  honour :  that  the  extensive  ramifications 
of  the  press  are,  in  these  times,  so  great, ''  sere  perennius,"  it  may  be  said, — 
that  the  fame  of  an  individual,  or  the  fact  of  an  honour  conferred  upon  him, 
when  once  consigned  to  paper,  can  require  no  accession  in  intensity  or  dura- 
tion from  the  aid  of  the  engraver  :  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  a  scientific  or  literary  society  to  sell  such  medals;  and,  if  they  were  not 
sold,  the  expense  which  would  be  incurred  in  executing  the  bronze  copies 
would  be  useless  and  unjustifiable  :  and,  finally,  that  in  all  cases,  whenever 
honorary  medals,  to  be  awarded  by  such  bodies,  have  been  founded,  they 
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have  invariably  been  impressed  with  the  head  of  the  donor»  not  of  die 
don6e. 

Now  all  these  objections  together,  if  they  were  all  well-grounded  in  fact> 
do  not  necessarily  form  one  solid  reason  for  refusing  to  entertain  the  pro- 
posal. It  is  evident^  that  if  an  individual  be  absent  from  the  country  at  the 
time  he  becomes  entitled  to  this  honour^  the  artist  must  wait  his  return,  or 
be  contented  with  taking  his  likeness  from  a  bust»  or  picture,  or  other  author- 
ity supplied  by  his  friends :  that,  in  case  of  death,  we  are  no  worse  off 
than  in  a  hundred  instances,  when  the  friend,  whose  loss  we  have  to  deplore, 
has  been  replaced  in  our  eyes  by  the  fortunate  artist,  who,  from  description 
or  otherwise,  has  seized  his  lineaments  and  general  character  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Few  men  are,  now-a-days,  or  perhaps  ever  wel'e,  so 
modest,  as  really  to  shrink  from  having  their  portraits  taken ;  and,  we  must 
recollect,  that  the  individuals  with  wbom  the  societies  to  which  I  have  alluded 
will  generally  have  to  deal,  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  live  and  love  to 
live  in  the  public  eye,— who  look  to  fame  as  the  best  reward  of  their  exer- 
tions,^ — ^and  who  have  passed  a  laborious  and  hardy  life  either  in  the  closet, 
in  the  field,  or  at  sea.  That  they  may  sometimes  not  have  the  features  of 
an  Adonis,  is  perfectly  true ;  but  they  are  thinly  scattered  who  fancy  them- 
selves monsters ;  and,  where  the  artist  is  skilful,  and  thoroughly  understands 
his  art,  there  is  no  face  which  will  not  make  a  good  portrait :  the  broad 
forehead  of  the  metaphysician,  the  deep  and  reflecting  brow  of  the  astronomer 
or  the  mathematician,  the  recluse  look  of  the  student,  or  the  daring  eye  of 
the  adventurous  discoverer,  will  rarely  fail  to  be  seized  and  delineated  by  the 
genius  of  imitation.  However  great  may  be  the  power  of  the  press,  it 
cannot  make  us  repeat  from  day  to  day  a  dry  list  of  names;  and  if 
we  should  be  frequently  reminded  by  the  press,  which  we  are  not, 
of  the  names  of  the  illustrious  individuals  who  have  been  thus  laureated,  (to 
use  a  term  of  Numismatics,)  we  read  the  fact  with  a  very  different  feeling 
from  that  with  which  we  look  at  the  portrayed  lineaments  of  our  country- 
men, or  foreigners,  thus  brought  together  in  a  consecutive  series  of  medals, 
granted  by  a  sovereign,  or  other  liberal  benefactor  of  his  race,  and  awarded 
by  the  most  enlightened  societies  of  the  periods  in  which  they  lived.  We 
shall  visit  each  foreign  cabinet,  to  which  they  have  been  distributed,  with 
additional  pleasure,  when  we  see  the  value  thus  set  upon  our  distinguished 
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men,  and  the  manner,  perhaps,  in  which  other  countries  will  have  followed 
the  example  which  we  may  have  set  them.  At  the  same  time,  if  all  the 
medals  were  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  that  is,  given  away  to  public 
bodies,  much  of  their  importance  and  value,  as  historical  documents  and  as 
property,  would  be  lost,  as  no  private  individuals  could  obtain  them ;  and  it 
is  superfluous  to  say.  that  much  of  the  taste  for  works  of  art,  as  seen  in  our 
public  repositories,  is  acquired  and  cultivated  in  private  collections,  where 
the  young  mind  is  not  dazzled  by  an  apparently  inexhaustible  profusion  of 
fine  things ;  and  where  it  is  more  at  leisure  to  observe,  to  study,  to  learn,  to 
judge,  and  comprehend.  That  this  act,  moreover,  of  selling  the  impressions 
in  bronze  of  the  royal  medal  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  any 
society,  is  an  opinion  that  can  certainly  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by 
a  nation  which  is  urging  the  greatest  public  body  of  this  description  in 
the  kingdom — the  British  Museum, — to  set  up  within  its  walls  an  establish* 
ment  for  making  and  disposing  of  casts  of  the  various  works  of  sculpture  now 
in  its  possession  ;  and  as  for  expending  a  small  sum  of  money  in  what  may 
have  the  appearance  of  a  speculation, — the  object  to  be  gained  is  so  good 
in  itself,  and  the  sum  risked  so  trifling ;  that  even  if  all  were  given  away, 
or  none  sold,  it  does  not  deserve  a  moment*s  consideration. 

It  might  possibly  be  stated,  as  an  objection  to  this  scheme,  that  if  it  be  good 
for  one  class  of  honorary  medals,  it  must,  or  ought  to  be,  equally  so  for  all ; 
but  that  it  would  be  highly  absurd,  and  even  impossible,  supposing  even  that 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  did  not  exist,  to  apply  it  to  the  medals  given  for 
literary  or  scientific  attainments  in  schools  and  colleges.  But  the  cases  are 
totally  difi*erent :  in  the  one,  you  give  the  honorary  reward  to  an  individual 
whose  mental  character  is  already  formed,  whose  education  is  finished,  who 
is  acting  his  part  as  an  efficient  member  of  the  community  to  which  he  be- 
longs,— one  who  is  bound  to  himself,  to  his  country  and  family,  to  do  his  best 
for  the  benefit  and  honour  of  both ;  to  whom,  therefore,  honours  bestowed 
are  little  else  than  public  acknowledgments,  that  duties  common  to  all  have 
been  signally  well  performed  by  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  paid ; 
whilst,  in  the  other  case,  the  medal  is  held  out  to  a  youth  only  as  an  addi» 
tional  excitement  for  laudable  exertion  and  distinction  amongst  his  fellows, 
for  acquiring  the  means  of  making  himself  hereafter  an  useful  member  of 
society ;  as  an  engine  which  is  immediately  to  act  upon  the  individual  when 
rewarded,  not  to  make  him  satisfied  with  his  past  exertions,  but  to  stimulate 
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him  to  others ;  not  as  a  thing  to  be  bruited  abroad— hardly,  indeed,  to  be 
known  out  of  the  sphere  for  which  it  was  intended.  In  ti:*uth,  the  less  such 
distinction  is  known  beyond  the  youth's  own  breast  and  his  own  family,  the 
better  is  it  for  him  in  after  life :  he  is  then  and  there  to  exhibit  to  the  world, 
not  what  he  did  at  school  or  at  college,  which  could  only  lead  to  vanity  and 
idleness ;  but  how  successfully  he  has  brought  to  bear  the  instruction  he 
received  in  his  younger  days,  upon  his  pursuits  and  occupation  as  a  man. 
The  portrait  medal,  therefore,  in  the  case  stated,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is 
its  leading  to  publicity  and  notoriety,  would  be  equally  inappropriate  and 
useless. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  all  medals  of  honour,  of  the  description  we  are 
now  employed  upon,  have  at  all  times  borne  on  one  face  the  head  of  the 
donor,  not  that  of  the  don6e.  This  has  generally,  though  not  always,  been 
the  case,  both  with  medals  given  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  by 
sovereigns;  but  therefore  to  assume  that  the  adoption  of  a  contrary 
system  would  be  derogatory  to  the  king's  majesty ;  or  to  conclude,  that, 
because  in  ancient  times  the  heads  upon  coins  were  at  first  confined  to 
the  mythological  divinities  of  the  loci, — i.  e.,  of  the  towns  and  countries 
where  the  coins  were  strack, — and,  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors,  and  under  the  emperors  of  Rome,  extended  to  the  reigning 
sovereigns,  their  wives  and  children ;  and  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  this 
honour  was  generally,  though  by  no  means  always,  limited  to  sovereigns  of 
smaller  or  greater  states,  we  must  do  the  same  thing  now ; — ^would  be  to  bind 
the  present  generation  to  the  observance,  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  of 
a  practice  only  applicable  to  another.  What  we  call  ancient  medals,  were 
either  simply  the  current  coins  of  the  countries,  or  they  were  medallions 
struck  upon  very  great  occasions;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
monuments  handed  down  to  us,  they  were  either  commemorative  of  victories 
gained  at  the  Olympic  or  other  niational  games  of  Hellas,  or  of  the  great 
deeds,  real  or  presumed,  of  the  arbitrary  autocrats  of  Rome,  who  were 
supposed  to  inherit  somewhat  of  the  divine  character  given  to  the  heroes  of 
antiquity :  they  were  therefore  necessarily  confined  to  the  glory  and  re* 
nown,  whether  well  or  ill  deserved,  of  these  masters  of  the  world.  The 
case  is  now  altered  :  we  have  constitutional  sovereigns, — the  fathers,  not  the 
masters,  of  their  people, — whose  chief  glory  is  to  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  their  subjects,  not  to  gratify  their  own  thirst  for  empire; — 
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who  pride  themselves  in  encouraging  evety  liberal  and  honourable  pursuit 
for  the  benefit  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals^  not  in  being  worshipped 
as  gods,  or  in  engrossing  to  themselves,  for  their  own  sensual  enjoyments, 
the  produce  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  known  world*  It  is  in  this  pure 
spirit  of  benevolence,  and  prompted  by  these  enlarged  and  liberal  views, 
that  our  sovereigns  have  loved  to  declare  themselves  the  promoters  of  all  that 
is  iair  and  honourable,  all  that  is  useful  and  honest,  all  that  is  courteous  and 
brave, — the  real  xaXoS  xayadcS  of  enlightened  Europe  :  and  with  such  sen- 
timents, it  is  impossible  that  the  scheme  which  I  have  laid  before  this 
Society  can  be  deemed,  either  by  the  constitutional  sovereign  himself,  or 
by  his  best  counsellors,  derogatory  to  his  dignity :  much  rather  should  it  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  casting  fresh  lustre  on  the  majesty  of  the  throne, 
when  exhibited  in  juxtaposition  to  the  most  eminent  of  his  subjects, — 
excited  by  his  munificence,  encouraged  by  his  fair  words,  and  rewarded  for 
the  present  and  future  generations  in  an  undying  manner. 

— TO  Kal  icare^a/i((ev  KoXei* 

aOai  /juv  y^vf  trvfjiirayri  fiorrip 
rovr'  owfi*  iSavarov* — Pind.  01.  vi.  98. 

Honour  is  of  a  frank,  open,  and  loyal  character  :  it  will  not  hide  itself 
under  a  bushel,  but  loves  the  broad  clear  daylight,  the  busy  haunts  of  men : 
for  this  the  midnight  lamp  is  not  spared, — fatigue  and  danger  throw  off*  their 
dark  aspect,  and  assume  a  cheerful  hue  ;— 

'AjctVSvFoi  V  hperaX 
Ovre  vap*  kvh^tnv^  ovt*  kv  vawl  co/Xau , 
Tlfiiat.   woWoi  ik  fii" 
fiwavraif  koXov  ci  n  wovaOj, — Ibid»  14. 

Why,  then,  if  we  wish  to  do  honour  to  the  toils  and  success,  mental  or 
bodily,  of  our  distinguished  countrymen,  must  we  go  on,  merely  because  we 
have  commenced  our  career  in  the  wrong  path,  to  give  them,  as  a  reward, 
what  can  serve  as  no  example, — what  they  must  keep  as  the  apple  of  their 
eye,  and  show  to  no  one, — what  they  fear  to  use,  and  what  is  of  no  use  to 
them  to  keep  ?  and,  after  all,  the  medal,  though  paid  for  by  the  bounty  of 
the  Sovereign,  is  in  fact  awarded  by  the  Society ;  so  that  the  distinction 
conferred  upon  the  individual  cannot  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  royal 
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gift  to  him,  but  may  be  better  defined  as  a  token  of  honour  conferred  by  the 
Sovereign  upon  the  Society  in  question,  as  proving  his  Confidence  in  their 
judgment  for  the  selection  of  the  person  for  whom  the  royal  munificence 
pays  the  cost  of  a  medal.  To  the  Society,  therefore,  is  the  honour ;— to  the 
individual,  the  profit.  Indeed,  the  characteristics  of  this  useless  gold  medal, 
ever  the  same,  are  such,  that  they  almost  assume  the  very  reverse  of  honour^ 
Our  own  dramatic  poet,  who  knew  as  well  the  force  of  his  language  as  the 
language  of  the  heart,  tells  us,  in  the  mouth  of  Othello,-*-''  he  that  steals 
from  me  my  good  name/'  (that  is,  my  honour,) ''  steals  that  which  not  enriched 
him,  and  makes  me  poor  indeed."  Now,  the  unfortunate  possessor  of  one 
of  these  large  gold  medals  would  say  exactly  the  reverse, — ''  he  that  steals 
from  me  my  gold  medal,  steals  that  which  does  enrich  him,  and  makes  me 
no  poorer." 

I  am  in  hopes  that  the  foregoing  observations  may  be  sufficient  to  insure 
a  fair  consideration  to  the  subject  I  have  brought  forward,  and  to  the  argu* 
ments  I  have  adduced,  without  its  being  necessary  for  me  to  sustain  such 
views  by  the  allegation  of  authorities ;  but  there  are  some  passages  in  the 
elegant  dialogue  of  Mr.  Addison,  upon  the  usefulness  of  ancient  medals, 
which  are  so  appropriate,  that  I  cannot  help  asking  the  leave  of  the 
Society  to  recall  them  to  their  remembrance.     He  says,  (p.  145.) — 

"  And  here  we  may  observe  the  prudence  of  the  ancients  above  that  of 
the  moderns,  in  the  care  they  took  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great 
actions.  They  knew  very  well  that  silver  and  gold  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  covetous  or  ignorant,  who  would  not  respect  them  for  the  device  they 
bore,  but  for  the  metal  they  were  made  of.  Nor  were  their  apprehensions 
ill-founded ;  for  it  is  not  easily  imagined  how  many  of  these  noble  monu- 
ments of  history  have  perished  in  the  goldsmiths'  hands,  before  they  came 
to  be  collected  together  by  the  learned  men  of  these  two  or  three  last  cen- 
turies. Inscriptions,  victories,  buildings,  and  a  thousand  other  pieces  of 
antiquity,  were  melted  down  in  those  barbarous  ages,  that  thought  figures 
and  letters  only  served  to  spoil  the  gold  that  was  charged  with  them.  Your 
medallists  look  oh  this  destruction  of  coins  as  on  the  burning  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Library,  and  would  be  content  to  compound  for  them  with  almost  the 
loss  of  a  Vatican.  To  prevent  this  in  some  measure,  the  ancients  placed  the 
greatest  variety  of  their  devices  on  their  brass  and  copper  coins,  which  are 
in  no  fear  of  falling  into  the  clippers'  hands,  nor  in  any  danger  of  melting 
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till  the  general  conflagration^  On  the  contrary,  our  modern  medals  are 
most  in  silver  and  gold,  and  often  in  a  very  small  number  of  each.  .1  have 
seen  a  golden  one  at  Vienna,  of  Philip  the  Second,  that  weighed  twenty- 
two  pounds,  which  is  probably  singular  in  its  kind,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  itself  long  out  of  the  furnace  when  it  leaves  the  emperor's  treasury.  I 
remember  another  in  the  king  of  Prussians  collection,  that  has  in  it  three 
pounds'  weight  of  gold.  The  princes  who  struck  these  medals,  says 
Eugenius,  seem  to  have  designed  them  rather  as  an  ostentation  of  their 
wealth  than  of  their  virtues.  They  fancied,  probably,  it  was  a  greater 
honour  to  appear  in  gold  than  in  copper,  and  that  a  medal  receives  all  its 
value  from  the  rarity  of  the  metal." 

Again,  upon  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  stamp  upon  their  coins 
devices  or  representations  of  remarkable  events, — "  I  have  often  wondered," 
he  says,  ''that  no  nation  among  the  moderns  has  imitated  the  ancient 
Romans  in  this  particular :  I  know  no  other  way  of  securing  those  kind  of 
monuments,  and  making  them  numerous  enough  to  be  handed  down  to 
future  ages.  But  when  statesmen  are  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  faction  and 
interest,  they  can  have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  nor  any 
concern  for  the  figure  it  will  make  among  posterity.  A  roan  that  talks  of 
his  nation's  honour  a  thousand  years  hence,  is  in  very  great  danger  of  being 
laughed  at."  The  same  author,  in  continuing  his  comparison  between 
ancient  and  modern  usages  in  this  respect,  observes,  that  the  Romans  did 
not,  as  moderns  do,  (or,  at  least,  did,  in  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,)  con- 
fine these  monuments  to  military  achievements  :  the  good  deeds  of  peace, 
"  no  less  renowned  than  war," — the  virtues,  real  or  presumed,  of  the  sove- 
reigns,— were  thus  celebrated.  *'  The  Romans,"  he  says,  ''  used  to  register 
the  great  actions  of  peace  that  turned  to  the  good  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
those  of  war.  The  remission  of  a  debt,  the  taking  off  a  duty,  the  giving  up 
a  tax,  or  the  making  a  highway,  were  not  looked  upon  as  improper  subjects 
for  a  coin.  They  were  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  encourage  their  emperors 
in  the  humour  of  doing  good ;  and  knew  very  well,  that  many  of  these  acts 
of  beneficence  had  a  wider  and  more  lasting  influence  on  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  a  people,  than  the  gaining  a  victory,  or  the  conquests  of  a  na- 
tion." And  again : — **  I  find,  says  Eugenius,  had  we  struck  in  with  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  we  should  have  had  medals  to  the  fitting-up 
of  our  several  docks,  on  the  making  of  our  rivers  navigable,  on  the  building 
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of  our  men-of-war,  and  the  like  subjects,  that  have  certainly  very  well 
deserved  them.  The  reason  why  it  has  been  neglected,  says  Philander, 
may  possibly  be  this :  our  princes  have  the  coining  of  their  own  medals,  and 
perhaps  may  think  it  would  look  like  vanity  to  erect  so  many  trophies  and 
monuments  of  praise  to  their  own  merit;  whereas,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  senate  had  still  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  emperor ;  and  if  they 
found  any  thing  in  his  life  and  actions  that  might  furnish  out  a  medal,  they 
did  not  fail  of  making  him  so  acceptable  an  offering."  Again,  in  p.  153 : — 
''  But  hitherto  you  have  only  mentioned  such  coins  as  were  made  on  the 
emperor :  I  have  seen  several  of  our  own  time,  that  have  been  made  as  a 
compliment  to  private  persons.  There  are  pieces  of  money,  says  Philander^ 
that,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  were  coined  in  honour  of  the 
senate,  army,  or  people.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  upper 
empire  the  face  of  any  private  person,  that  was  not  some  way  related  to 
the  imperial  family." 

Now,  this  last  observation  deserved  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison  a 
more  extended  development ;  but  the  times  in  which  he  wrote^  demanded, 
as  he  thought,  the  services  of  his  pen,  not  to  excite  his  contemporaries,  and 
particularly  his  countrymen,  to  do  honour  to  individuals ;  but  to  value  the 
study  of  medals  as  a  liberal  pursuit,  and  to  appreciate  properly  the  extent 
to  which  the  ancients,  but  more  particularly  the  Romans,  had  carried  an 
art,  which  admitted  of  being  applied  to  such  useful  and  honourable 
purposes. 

But  in  this  one  department  of  the  medallic  art,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  ancients,  during  the  whole  period  of  what  is  called  ancient  history,  were 
lamentably  deficient ; — I  mean,  the  total  neglect  of  the  use  of  the  art  of 
coining,  for  the  perpetuating  of  the  effigies  of  their  great  men.  Perhaps  we 
may  be  satisfied  with  attributing  this  circumstance  to  the  religious  or  sacred 
character,  in  which,  to  speak  of  the  Greeks  first,  they  held  the  art  itself. 
What  may  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  this  superstitious  feeling,  we  are 
still  ignorant ;  but  the  result  seems  to  have  been,  that,  for  many  centuries, 
no  representations  of  the  human  form  were  allowed  upon  the  coinage  of  any 
Grecian  state,  except  the  ideal  personifications  of  the  Greek  gods  or  goddesses 
of  Olympos ;  and,  amongst  these,  each  republic  confined  its  labours  to  those 
under  whose  tutelary  protection  they  were  especially  placed, — the  demi- 
gods of  Greece  generally, — the  local  deities  of  individual  countries  or  cities. 
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their  rivers,  their  nyrapbs,  or  their  heroes.  This  continued  to  the  time  of 
Alexander.  Even  the  coins  of  Philip,  his  father,  have,  on  the  obverse, 
either  the  head  of  Apollo,  or  Jupiter. 

From  this  period  downwards,  the  independence  of  the  Grecian  republics 
having  been  converted  into  a  state  of  vassalage,  more  or  less  on^ous,  to  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  to  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  their 
veneration  for  their  local  deities,  as  well  as  for  the  more  distinguished 
pagan  inhabitants  of  heaven,  was  transferred  into  a  kind  of  holy  reverence  for 
the  worldly  sovereigns  to  whose  will  they  were  subjected,  and  to  whom  they 
paid  tribute  :  and  although  some  of  the  Greek  cities  did,  now  and  then,  still 
stamp  upon  their  coins  the  emblems  or  representations  of  their  local  deities, 
they  bore  much  more  frequently  the  idealized  effigies  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign ;  and,  in  consequence,  from  the  remarkable  period  above  alluded  to 
down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  have  portraits  on  coins  of 
the  princes  of  all  the  successive  dynasties,  many  of  their  wives,  and  some  of 
their  kinsmen  and  children,  executed,  indeed,  very  differently,  according  to 
their  age  and  country,  but  more  or  less  faithful  representations  of  the  indi- 
viduals. Some  of  them,  in  truth,  are  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  finest 
monuments  of  ancient  art ;  and  if  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  appreciating  the  comparative 
merit  of  such  monuments,  we  must  perhaps  give  the  very  first  place  to  the 
large  tetradrachms,  which  bear  the  effigies  of  some  of  the  Seleucidse  of 
Syria,  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  the  Lysimachi  and  Perseus  of  Macedon, 
the  Mithradates  of  Pontus,  and  even  some  of  the  kings  of  Bactria. 
.  In  the  same  rank  also  may  be  placed  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  early 
emperors  of  Rome,  which  are  given  on  their  medallions,  but  particularly  on 
what  are  called  the  large  brass  coins  of  the  empire. 

But  amidst  these  almost  inexhaustible  treasures  of  ancient  art,  we  are 
ever  reminded  of  one  great  and  signal  deficiency.  We  have  seen  the  heads 
and  whole-length  figures  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  the  demigods, 
heroes,  and  local  divinities,  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  on  whose  ideal 
forms  all  the  resources  of  art  have  been  lavished  ;  we  see  the  successors  of 
Alexander  conveying  to  immortality  their  own  portraits,  and  adding  to  them 
emblematical  devices  of  the  events  which  marked  their  respective  reigns ; 
we  have  an  uninterrupted  series  of  emperors  of  Rome,  acknowledged  or 
rejected,  legitimate  or  usurpers,  their  wives  and  families,  on  whom  the 
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senate  and  people  heaped  every  species  of  adulation  for  their  real  or  their 
assumed  virtues,  (and  assumed  perhaps  with  the  greater  avidity  virhere  they 
had  least  pretensions,) — for  victories  over  despicable  foes,  and  sometimes 
bloodless  and  imaginary :  but  during  the  whole  of  this  lapse  of  perhaps 
seven  centuries,  we  do  not  find  one  solitary  instance  of  the  portrait  of  an 
individual  not  of  a  reigning  family,  however  remarkable  for  his  virtues,  his 
talents,  or  his  patriotism,  having  been  stamped  on  a  coin  or  medal :  nor  is 
this  to  be  attributed  to  the  chance  of  accident,  which  might  have  destroyed 
such  memorials  of  departed  private  worth ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  uniform  silence  of  ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  that  this 
practice  ever  obtained. 

We  have,  indeed,  frequent  and  abundant  mention  of  portraits  of  indi- 
viduals having  been  made,  during  the  best  times  of  Greece,  at  the  public 
expense  and  in  testimony  of  public  gratitude;  but  these  are  not  on  coins 
or  medals ;  they  were  busts  or  whole  statues,  whether  of  wood,  of  bronze. 
Of  even  of  gold.  Some  of  these  were  what  might  be  called  ideal  portraits ; 
others  were  real  portraits,  and  were  denominated  itxovtg,  status  tconica ;  but 
these  works  have  all  perished :  accidental  fires,  the  destruction  of  cities,  a 
desire  to  convert  the  metal  to  purposes  of  more  immediate  utility,  religious 
zeal,  and  barbarous  violence, — these  are  among  the  chief  causes  which  have 
deprived  us  of  the  monuments  I  allude  to ;  and  we,  therefore,  the  more 
regret  the  want  of  the  practice  of  impressing  on  medals,  comparatively  inde- 
structible, the  portraits  of  distinguished  men.  In  the  line  of  art,  what  is 
there  which  is  more  a  subject  of  regret,  than  that  the  true  lineaments  of  a 
Miltiades,  Aristides,  Pericles,  Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  the  Catos,  the  Scipios,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Lucretius,  Ovid,  &c.  and  so  many  other  ornaments  of  antiquity,  are  lost  to 
us  for  ever  ?  Indeed,  we  may  say  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  does  not 
exist  a  single  authenticated  portrait  of  any  one  private  individual  from  the 
time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Augustus ;  and  the  few  which  the  medals  struck 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  present  to  us,  are  accompanied  with  little  or  no 
proofs  of  their  being  contemporary  or  authentic.  Some  of  these  may  pos- 
sibly be  correct  copies  of  undoubted  originals :  but  the  originals  have 
perished  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  learned  labours  and  happy  conjectures 
of  a  Visconti,  rigid  criticism  knows  not  how  to  identify  the  alleged  resem- 
blance with  the  individual  who  bore  the  name. 
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Modem  times  are  not  subject  to  this  censure.  The  fine  arts  have  expe- 
rienced their  share  in  the  change  of  circumstances  between  the  old  and  the 
new  world.  In  Greece,  individuality  was  almost  absorbed  in  the  general 
concerns  and  interests  of  each  small  republic  struggling  for  its  existence,  and 
rivalling  its  neighbours  in  arts  and  in  arms :  in  republican  Rome,  it  was 
equally  lost  in  the  perpetual  conflicts  in  which  the  state  was  engaged  with 
near  or  distant  enemies,  ever  on  the  eve  of  internal  revolution  or  some 
foreign  triumph;  and  in  the  empire  this  individuality  ceased  entirely  under 
the  all^engrossing  dignity  and  arbitrary  will  of  one  master. 

Without  attempting  to  point  out  the  causes  of  a  different  state  of  things, 
since  the  barbarians  who  subverted  the  thrones  of  the  Caesars  turned  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  in  the  practice  of  thb  arts  of  peace,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
fine  arts ; — it  is  evident,  that  the  individual  citizen  of  the  European  world,  as 
soon  as  he  has  raised  himself  above  the  first  wants  of  life,  is  a  more  inde- 
pendent personage  than  he  was  in  the  best  times  of  Greece  or  Rome.  As  long 
as  he  complies  with  the  general  injunctions  of  the  laws,  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
keep  the  peace,  he  is  master  of  his  time  and  labour ;  he  feels  that  he  has  an 
existence,  which,  whilst  he  obeys  these  laws  for  the  general  good,  is  uncon- 
trolled by  his  fellow-creatures ;  that  he  has  a  character  to  be  maintained,  a 
reputation  to  be  acquired,  a  mind  to  be  instructed,  and  a  soul  to  be  saved, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  men  in  the  land.  These,  and  other  considerations, 
which  it  would  be  impertinent  here  to  enlarge  upon,  have  concurred  in 
making  the  individual  man  an  object  of  greater  comparative  interest  than  he 
was  before :  and,  as  one  proof  of  this,  to  revert  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  paper,— the  fine  arts  generally  have  been  incessantly  employed  in  one 
form  or  another,  in  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to  hand  down  to  poste* 
rity  the  lineaments  of  our  fellow  creatures,  though  frequently  without  regard 
to  the  question — whether  they  were  deserving  of  this  species  of  immortality, 
or  not. 

But  however  true  may  be  this  general  observation,  in  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  "fine  arts  upon  portraits,  the  application  of  them  to  portraits 
upon  medals,  particularly  in  England,  has  been  comparatively  rare.  Whilst 
the  mints  of  the  various  towns  in  Italy  were  teeming  with  portraits  of  the 
illustrious  men  of  the  time,  as,  for  example,  at  Rimini,  Florence,  Pisa,  &c. ; 
and  whilst,  at  a  later  period,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland  distinguished 
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themselves  by  medals  in  honour  of  their  respective  victories  and  other  political 
events ; — England  can  boast  of  but  little,  if  any  thing,  in  this  way  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  which  we  find  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  leading 
characters  in  our  history  engraved  by  the  celebrated  Simon,  chief  engraver  to 
Charles,  and  afterwards  to  the  Protectorate.  We  have  then  medals  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  following  reigns,  and  for  these  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  private  vanity  or  adulation ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Dupuis' 
series  of  medals,  to  mercantile  speculation. 

But  of  honorary  medals,  conferred  as  such,  bearing  the  portraits  of  the 
receiver  as  well  as  of  the  donor,  or  of  the  receiver  only, — the  list  in  this, 
as  An  other  countries,  is  poor  indeed :  perhaps  there  may  not  be  one  example 
of  what  I  propose  in  the  whole  course  of  medallic  history,  i.  e.  of  an  honorary 
medal  of  that  description.  Some  examples  there  may  be  of  medals  of  this 
kind,  where  they  have  been  struck  by  individuals,  or  by  bodies  in  token  of 
gratitude  for  services  rendered ; — but  even  these  are  rare. 

But  that  to  which  I  am  especially  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  which  ought 
to  have  a  large  share  of  influence  in  guiding  the  public  mind  upon  a  subject 
of  this  description,  is  the  expediency  of  conferring  portrait  medals  of  honour 
on  distinguished  individuals  for  eminent  service  in  the  paths  of  science, 
literature,  the  fine  arts,  or  enterprise  in  the  career  of  geographical  discovery. 
Such  medals  are,  or  may  be,  granted  by  the  sovereign,  by  a  private  individual, 
or  by  the  society  itself,  by  which  they  are  to  be  awarded.  Amongst  the 
societies  in  this  metropolis,  of  the  description  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
which  from  one  or  other  of  these  three  sources  have  the  means  of  awarding 
this  honorary  distinction,  are,  1 .  The  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  Pro* 
motion  of  Natural  Knowledge  ;  2.  The  Royal  Academy  for  the  Promotion 
ot  the  Fine  Arts  ;  3.  The  Academy  of  Arts  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  4.  The  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture ;  6.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society;  6.  The  Astronomical  Society. 
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XVII.     On  some  disputed  Positions  in  the  Topography  of  Athens.     With  Plates. 

By  William  Martin  Leake,  Esq. 

Read  May  14  and  28, 1835. 

[Some  extension  has  been  required  to  this  paper  since  its  reading,  in  consequence  of  recent 
publications  in  England  and  Germany,  and  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  with  it  a  sup- 
plementary paper,  read  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1837.] 

As  some  of  the  positions  in  '  The  Topography  of  Athens '  have  failed  in 
meeting  with  the  approbation  of  some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  continental 
critics,  I  am  desirous  of  submitting  to  the  society  a  few  remarks  on  those 
objections.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  local  observations  upon  which 
*  The  Topography  of  Athens '  was  founded,  were  made  about  thirty  years 
ago,  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  subsequent  discoveries,  or  a  more  correct 
judgment  on  the  ancient  authorities,  should  have  induced  me  to  adopt  new 
views  on  some  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  proposed  in  that  work  :  where  that 
is  the  case,  I  have  noticed  it  in  the  course  of  the  present  memoir.  But  in 
regard  to  those  important  positions,  upon  which  depends  an  understanding 
of  the  only  consecutive  description  which  we  possess  of  the  topography 
of  Athens,  namely,  that  of  Pausanias,  I  have  not  found  reason  to  alter  my 
former  conclusions. 

At  the  time  above  mentioned,  opinions  differed  as  to  the  identity  of 
several  of  the  existing  monuments  of  Athens,  even  of  those  of  such  import- 
ance as  the  Pnyx,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  Dionysiac  Theatre, 
and  the  Odeium  of  Regilla:  still  less  had  any  attempt  been  made  to 
deduce  from  the  ancient  authorities  the  probable  site  of  other  places  men- 
tioned by  them,  of  which  little  or  no  vestiges  have  ever  been  supposed  to 
remain.  At  present,  the  identity  of  the  Pnyx,  of  the  Cave  of  Pan,  of  the 
Olympium,  of  the  Dionysiac  Theatre,  of  the  Odeium  of  Regilla,  as  indicated 
in  *  The  Topography  of  Athens,'  seems  no  longer  to  be  questioned.  I  shall, 
therefore,  advert  only  on  the  present  occasion  to  some  positions  which  are 
still  or  have  been  recently  disputed,  particularly  Enneacrunus,  the  Eleusi- 
nium,  and  the  Peiraic  Gate ; — points  of  such  importance,  that  until  they  are 
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determined,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  description  of  Athens  by  Pau- 
sanias,  or  to  apply  that  description  with  advantage  to  the  illustration  of 
the  ancient  topography. 


ENNEACRUNUS. 

I.  To  begin  with  Enneacrunus  : — it  must  be  admitted  that  this  fountain, 
which  I  have  placed  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Athens,  would 
seem,  judging  only  from  Pausanias,  to  have  been  not  far  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Acropolis:  for  he  mentions  Enneacrunus  soon 
after  having  described  the  Stoa  Basileius,  which  was  in  the  inner 
Cerameicus,  and  reverts  to  the  same  Stoa  after  having  treated  of  the 
fountain  together  with  some  buildings  near  it.  It  is  no  more  than  a 
natural  inference,  therefore,  that  Enneacrunus  was  in  the  inner  Cera- 
meicus,  or  to  the  north-westward  of  the  Acropolis,  not  far  from  the  Areio- 
pagus.  Wheler  accordingly  identified  it  with  a  fountain,  which,  in  his  time, 
issued  from  a  structure  of  the  usual  Turkish  form  on  the  ridge  which  con- 
nects the  Acropolis  with  the  Areiopagus ;  or,  as  it  may  also  be  described, 
the  hollow  which  separates  them.  Stuart  traced  the  origin  of  this  spring  to 
the  foot  of  the  lower  battery  in  front  of  the  Propyleea,  from  whence,  when 
not  diverted,  it  naturally  flows  to  join  the  rivulet  flowing  from  the  source 
which  rises  near  the  Grotto  of  Pan.* 

The  consequence  of  this  position  of  Enneacrunus  would  be,  that  the 
most  ancient  Odeium,  as  well  as  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
of  Triptolemus,  and  Eucleia,  all  which  were,  according  to  Pausanias, 
near  Enneacrunus,  were  towards  the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis ;  and 
the  supposition  has  this  great  convenience,  that  the  description  of  Pausanias 
then  becomes  locally  continuous:  instead  of  which,  if  Enneacrunus  be 
placed  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Athens,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  admitting  that  the  description  of  Pausanias  leaps  over  half  the  diameter 
of  the  city  without  notice,  and  without  mention  of  any  intermediate  object. 
There  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  however,  that  Enneacrunus  was 
really  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  city. 


1  Wheler,  p.  383.     Stuart,  vol.  ii.  p.  v.      In  the  time  of  Staart,  the  Turkish  fountain  no 
longer  flowed,  and  the  water  was  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  mosque  in  the  bazaar. 
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Herodotus  relates,  on  the  authority  of  the  Athenian  traditions,  that  the 
Pelasgi,  to  whom  lands  had  been  assigned  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  as 
a  reward  for  having  fortified  the  Acropolis,  were  afterwards  expelled  from 
them,  because,  among  other  offences,  they  ill-treated  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Athenians,  when  the  latter  were  sent  (there  being  at 
that  time  no  servants  in  Greece)  to  draw  water  from  Enneacrunus.^ 
The  fountain,  therefore,  was  on  the  side  of  Athens  towards  Hymettus,  a 
position  confirmed  by  Thucydides,  who  thus  describes  Athens  as  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Theseus,  and  when  it  was  only  one  of  twelve  town- 
ships into  which  Attica  was  then  divided*  ''The  city  (says  the  his* 
torian)  then  consisted  of  that  which  is  now  the  citadel,  together  with 
that  portion  of  the  present  city  which  lies  below  it  towards  the  south. 
A  proof  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  temples  of  the  gods,  which  are 
either  in  the  Acropolis  or  in  the  latter  situation,  where  are  those  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  of  Apollo  Pythius,  of  the  Earth,  and  that  of  BaC"> 
chus  in  the  marshes,  where  the  more  ancient  Dionysiac  festival  is  cele- 
brated on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  Anthesteriou ;  a  custom  still  observed 
by  the  lonians,  who  are  descended  from  Athenians.  There  are  other 
ancient  sanctuaries  in  the  same  quarter,  as  well  as  the  fountain,  which, 
from  having  been  fitted  with  nine  pipes  by  the  tyrants  [the  Pisistra- 
tidae],  is  called  Enneacrunus,  but  which,  when  the  natural  sources  were 
open  to  view,  was  named  Callirrhoe:  this  spring,  being  near  the  sanc- 
tuaries, was  resorted  to  for  all  the  most  important  offices  of  religion, 
and  still  continues  to  be  employed  by  women  prior  to  their  nuptials,  as 
well  as  for  other  sacred  purposes  in  the  temples.  It  is  in  memory  of 
this  ancient  condition  of  the  city,  that  the  Acropolis  is  even  to  this  day 
called  Polis  by  the  Athenians." ' 


*  '(If  hk  ai/Toi  ^AOqyaloi  Xiyovm,  incaims  ijeXavac*  caroiiriyfiiyovf  yap  rovt  IlcXatfyovs  iriro  Vf  T/ii;^- 
of  kvBwtv  opfAtmiiiyovs,  iihiici€iv  r&bt'  ^oirfr  yap  altl  rhi  a^ipas  dvyaripas  rt  Ka\  rovt  9a7ias  cir* 
Hbmp  M  ri^r  'EvycacpovroV  oi  yap  tlrai  roi/rov  ror  j(p6vov  a^at  Km  Mk  rotvi  6Xkoioi  "EAXifffi  oUi' 
rat*  6nts  M  iXSowv  alrai,  rovf  TltXaayovs  hwo  (ffipios  re  xal  oXiymplfis  fitapdal  oftas, — Herodot. 
6,137- 

3  ll  &Kp6itoXit  4  vvy  oiffa  w6Xit  j(v,  ica\  to  hw*  ahrijv  wpos  v6tov  fiaXurra  rtrpafi/Atror,  T9Kftiipu>y  84* 
ra  yap  icpa  kr  aWj  ry  atpowoXti  Ka\  6XXmy  0cmf  Iffri,  Kai  ra  I(m  vpos  rovro  to  fiipos  rffg  iroXcMf 
ftaXXor  thpvraip  to  t€  tov  Aioi  to9  *0\vftir/ov,  ko2  t6  Ilvdior,  Kal  to  rfjt  Ffli,  Ka\  to  iv  Alfivais  Aiovv- 
ffoir,  f  ro  iipXQ'i6Tepa  Acorv^ia  t§  iwiecdry  woitlrat  ky  /iifv2  'Ai^e^cpiMVi,  Avwtp  KaX  oi  hip*  *AOi|- 
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To  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  two  great  historians  may  be 
added  that  of  some  other  writers,  which,  though  less  positive,  or  of  a 
later  date  and  inferior  authority,  furnishes  a  strong  corroboration  of 
the  fact  in  question.  Tarantinus  is  cited  by  Hierocles  in  the  Pre- 
face to  his  Hippiatrics,  as  asserting,  that  when  the  Athenians  were 
building  the  temple  of  Jupiter  near  Enneacrunus,  they  ordered  all  the 
beasts  of  burden  in  Attica  to  be  brought  to  the  city.*  Now  there 
was  no  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  of  any  celebrity,  except  that  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  which  Mras  situated  near  the  source  of  water  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  ancient  city. 

In  the  *  E.tymologicon,'  Enneacrunus,  or  Callirrhoe,  is  shown  to  have 
been  in  the  same  situation,    being  described  as  near  the  Ilissus:   *£»- 

which  fact  Cratinus  seems  also  to  have  had  in  view,  when,  ridiculing 
some  contemporary,  the  comic  poet  exclaims,  ''  O,  king  Apollo !  how 
the  sources  and  torrents  of  his  words  resound !  his  mouth  is  a  fountain 
of  twelve  pipes ;  his  throat  an  Ilissus :  unless  some  one  will  stop  up 
his  mouth,  he  will  deluge  every  thing  with  his  poems/' ^ 

On  the  strength  of  which  passage  Suidas  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
Enneacrunus  was  sometimes  called  Dodecacrunus :  it  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  poet  amplified  for  the  sake  of  comic  effect,  and  because 
fountains  of  twelve  pipes  were  not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks,  as 
the  word  indicates. 


vaimy  'lenfes  Iri  koI  yvv  vofilSownv,  tbpvrai  8^  Kal  £XXa  icpa  ^p^aia  ravqji*  xal  rfj  Kf^^vp  r»  vvp  fi^p 
rmr  rvfikwrnv  ovrm  aKevatrayrmv^  *Kyy€aKpovyf  Kokw/iiyri,  ro  ik  in&Xac,  ipaytprnv  T&y  wi/yiiy  oheiy, 
KoXXfjiS^op  ityofiaofiiyji^  iK§lyji  re  eyyvf  ovay,  to.  ftXtlatov  Alia  i)(pmyTO^  koi  yvy  Iri  awo  rov 
ap^alov  irpo  re  yafUKwy  jca2  h  &\\a  rQy  UpQy  yo/ilcrrai  rf  vlari  ^(pfiadat,  raXcirac  bk  bia  n^r 
iroXacav  raiirfiy  KaToiKf\iny  Koi  if  iiKpoieoXu  /i^xpi  roVbc  iri  hv^  *A6rfyalmy  IldXcs. — ^Thucyd.  2, 15. 

^  Tapayriyos  be  IffTopti  rov  rov  Aios  yjfify  KaraffKCvacioyTas  *ABriyaiovs  ^Eyyeaxpovyov  wXrialoy  ei^- 
eXadilyai  \l/iyl>laaaBat  ra  ck  Tijs  'Arrcic^s  eU  to  A^tv  Sevyrj  Awavra* 

*  "Ai^af  "AiroXXoy  rHy  IvQy  r&y  ^tvfAartay 

l^ayayfiaimiyai^  bmbtK&icpovyov  ^ro/ia. 

'IXiaaos  ky  0apvyyc.     Tt  h.y  tlwotfii  aoi ; 

Et  fill  yap  iwifivaet  ri«  avrov  ro  iTT6/Aa, 

"Airayra  ravra  KaraxXvau  woiijfiaaiy, 

Pytines  Fragm.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  523;  ap.  Suid.  in  'A^^Xeia, 
AubtKciKpovyoy  arofia ;   ap.  Tzet.  Ch.  8,  184* 
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If  hot  in  precise,  at  least  in  sufficient  conformity  with  these  testi- 
monies, we  find,  not  far.  below  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  peribo- 
lus  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  a  small  stream  of  water  issuing 
from  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  rock,  which  here  crosses  the  bed  of  the 
Ilissus ;  so  that,  in  times  of  rain,  the  spring  is  enveloped  in  a  small 
cascade  of  the  river  falling  over  the  rock ;  but,  when  the  bed  is  in  its  ordinary 
state,  that  is  to  say,  dry,  or  nearly  so,  forms  a  pool,  which  is  perma- 
nent in  the  midst  of  summer,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  part  of  Athens,  as  the  only  place  furnishing  potable 
water.^  The  spring  is  still  called,  as  well  as  the  river  itself,  Kallir- 
rh6i  [KaXXip/Joij].  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  identity,  although  both  fountain  and* river  seem  anciently  to  have 
been  better  supplied  with  water  than  they  are  now;  a  change,  which 
has  occurred  in  other  parts  of  Greece  besides  Attica,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  a  diminished  vegetation  on  the  mountains. 

In  the  year  1676,  when  Spon  and  Wheler  visited  Athens,  the  name 
Kallirrh6i  was  applied  to  a  few  houses,  which  had  disappeared  seventy-five 
years  afterwards,  when  Stuart  arrived  at  Athens.  In  the  time  of  Wheler 
there  were  two  Turkish  fountains ;  from  one  of  which  the  water  of  CalUrrhoe 
still  issued,  while  the  other  was  dry.  This  latter  circumstance  shows  that 
a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  course  and  discharge  of  this  vein  of  water ; 
and  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  source,  which  in  early  times  may 
have  been  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  immediately  on  the  outside  of 
the  walls,  as  Herodotus  seems  to  indicate,  (possibly  near  one  of  the  gates, 
such  having  been  a  common  situation  for  a  fountain,  as  many  existing  ruins 
in  Greece  demonstrate)  has  at  length  removed  its  issue  into  the  bed  of  the 


^  This  pool,  which  seems  to  be  supplied  from  subterraneoas  veins  on  both  sides  of  the  torrent- 
bed,  would  be  more  copious,  were  it  not  for  a  canal  which  commences  near  it,  and  is  carried 
below  the  bed  of  Ilissus  to  Vun6,  a  small  village  a  mile  on  the  road  from  the  city  to  Pei- 
raeens;  where  the  water  is  received  into  a  cistern,  supplies  a  fountain  on  the  high  road,  and 
waters  gardens.  The  canal  exactly  resembles  those  which  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks 
before  the  introduction  of  Roman  aqueducts ;  being  a  channel  about  three  feet  square,  cut  in 
the  solid  rock.  It  is  probably,  therefore,  an  ancient  work.  A  fountain  or  two  on  the  road 
from  the  Peirceeus  was  a  convenience  of  the  first  necessity.  One  of  these  seems  to  be  parti- 
cularly alluded  to  by  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  as  the  site  of  the  monument  of 
Socrates.     (Marin.  Vit.  Procli,  c.  10.) 
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Ilissus  itself.  And  such  a  change  is  the  more  conceivable,  as  the  Ilissus 
being  a  torrent,  which  occasionally,  though  rarely,  brings  down  a  great  body 
of  water,  cannot  but  operate  frequent  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  soil  on 
its  banks.  Or,  even  without  adverting  to  the  effects  of  the  torrent,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  elevation  of  soil  which  occurs  in  all  cities,  particularly  in 
their  lower  grounds,  and  which  has  certainly  taken  place  in  a  remarkable 
degree  at  Athens,  may  very  possibly  have  caused  an  alteration  m  the  course 
and  issues  of  the  fountain  Callirrhoe. 

That  the  Enneacrunus,  or  ancient  Callirrhoe,  was  a  separate  vein  of  water, 
and  not  an  artificial  derivation  from  the  Ilissus,  was  proved  by  an  excavation 
which  the  primates  of  Athens  made  about  the  year  1804,  at  the  pool  above 
mentioned,  when  a  brisk  stream  of  water  made  its  appearance,  evidently 
distinct  from  the  Ilissus,  and  having  a  course  from  the  northward  into  the 
above-mentioned  pool  of  water.  In  fact,  the  Ilissus  receives  several  sub-* 
terraneous  veins  of  water  from  Hymettus  and  Anchesmus :  these  form  pools 
in  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent,  which  are  resorted  to  by  the  Athenian  women 
for  the  washing  of  linen. 

When  Pausanias  said  of  Enneacrunus,  that  although  *'  there  were  wells 
in  every  part  of  Athens,  this  was  the  only  source  of  water,"'  he  alluded 
evidently  to  water  esteemed  for  drinking,  for  which,  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
city  distant  from  Enneacrunus,  the  Athenians  resorted  to  wells,  as  in  the 
present  day ;  for  Pausanias  himself  notices  two  other  sources,  one  at  the 
cavern  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Pan,  another  in  the  temple  of  ^cu- 
lapius ;  the  former  of  these  still  exists  near  the  grotto  acknowledged  to  be 
that  of  Apollo  and  Pan ;  the  latter,  which  was  commonly  known  to  the 
ancients  as  thcS  fountain  of  ^sculapius,  is  evidently  the  same  noticed  by 
Wheler,  and  which,  when  left  to  nature,  has  a  northerly  course,  as  Stuart 
has  marked  it  in  his  plan,  in  which  direction  it  joins  the  water-course  from 
the  grotto  of  Pan.  But  the  water  of  these  sources  is  not  esteemed  for 
drinking.  Issuing  from  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  they  partake  apparently  of 
the  same  impregnation  which  caused  the  salt  well  formerly  existing  in  the 
Erechtheium.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  not  less  refined  than  the  modem  in 
their  taste  of  water ;  and  both  these  sources  were  probably  included  among 


7  ^caro  fi^v  yapy  xal  ita  wa^t  rrjs  ir6\9hn  eatif  wtiyif  ik  aitni  fi6vfi>     Attic.  14,  !• 
^  Pausan.  Att.  21,  7.    See  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  165. 
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those  which  Vitruvius  describes  as  having  existed  at  Athens  and  Peiraeeus^ 
and  as  having  been  used  for  washing  and  other  domestic  purposes  :  *'  Aquse 
enim  species  est,  quae  cum  habeat  non  satis  perlucidas  venas,  spuma  uti  flos 
natat  in  summo,  colore  similis  vitri  purpurei,  Hsec  maxime  consideratur 
Athenis :  ibi  enim  ex  hujusmodi  locis  et  fontibus  et  in  Asty  et  ad  portum 
Peirseeum,  ducti  sunt  salientes,  e  quibus  bibit  nemo  propter  earn  causam,  sed 
lavationibus  et  aliis  rebus  utuntur;  bibunt  autem  ex  puteis,  et  ita  vitant 
eorum  vitia."^  It  is  remarkable,  that  Wheler  describes  the  water  of  the 
Turkish  fountain,  which  existed  in  his  time  near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Acropolis,  as  having  been  employed  only  for  similar  purposes  by  the 
Turks  of  the  citadel,  because  it  was  not  fit  for  drinking ;  a  fact,  which 
might  have  suggested  to  him  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  ancient  Ennea- 
crunus,  as  he  supposed. 

We  may  infer,  perhaps,  from  these  words  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  silence  of 
Pausanias  as  to  the  aqueducts  of  Athens,  when  alluding  to  the  wells  and 
fountains,  but  still  more  from  the  aqueduct  built  for  the  Athenians  by 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus;  that  the  city,  in  the  time  of  those  writers, 
derived  little  or  no  advantage  of  this  kind  from  those  pure  and  distant 
sources,  from  whence  we  cannot  doubt  that,  like  Syracuse  and  other  Greek 
cities,  where  remains  of  aqueducts  are  seen,  it  was  supplied  in  the  better 
ages  of  the  republic.  In  no  country  necessity  was  more  likely  to  have 
created  the  hydragogic  art  than  in  Attica;  and  we  have  evidence  of  the 
attention  bestowed  by  the  Athenians  upon  their  canals  and  fountains  in  the 
time  of  Tbemistocles,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Alexander  the  Great. '^ 

THE  AGORA. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  more  questionable  positions  of  the 
Eleusinium  and  the  Peiraic  gate,  it  may  be  right  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  Athenian  Agora. 

In  those  remote  ages,  when  the  city  was  confined  to  the  Cecropian  Rock, 
afterwards  the  Acropolis,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  that  the  market,  resorted  to 


9  Vitruv.  8,  3. 

^^  Phiynichus  in  Motforpowf  ap.  Sch.  Arist.  Av.  998.     Platarch  Theniist.  31.   Aristot. 
Polit.  6,  8.  7,  12.     Hesych.  in  Kpiiv&yyii  (Kpiyrd^ii?).    Phot.  Lex.  in  Kprfvo^vka^. 
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from  the  neighbouring  country^  was  a  little  below  the  natural  access  to  that 
hill  on  the  western  side,  in  the  hollow  between  it  and  the  Areiopagus :  and 
this  We  find  confirmed  by  an  author  who  describes  the  temple  of  Venus 
Pandemus,  which  was  situated  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis,"  as 
having  been  near  the  ancient  Agora  {inpi  r^»  a^;fa*ay  ^Ayopav)^^  That  it 
continued  to  be  an  illustrious  part  of  the  Agora  in  the  meridian  ages 
of  Athenian  history,  is  evident  from  other  authorities,"  When  the  chief 
sacred  buildings  were  first  erected,  as  Thucydides  informs  us,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,**  and  the  city  began  to  spread  over  the  low 
grounds  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  that  hill,  the  Agora 
extended  probably  from  the  hollow  between  the  Acropolis  and  Areio- 
pagus into  that  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  latter  height,  having  that 
most  ancient  place  of  political  assembly,  the  Pnyx,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
it.  By  degrees  the  city  stretched  round  the  Acropolis  to  the  north- 
ward, and  the  Agora  became  enlarged  in  the  same  direction  until  it  sur- 
rounded the  Areiopagus;  the  circuit  around  which  appears  to  have  been  that 
xuxXo^  r^^  *Ayopoi$  alluded  to  by  Euripides,*^  and  in  a  passage  of  Xenophon, 
which  will  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  hereafter.  At  length,  the 
most  frequented  part  of  the  city  having  been  on  the  northern  side, 
a  new  and  distinct  Agora  was  formed  in  the  midst  of  that  quarter 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century  prior  to  the  Christian  era;  the 
religious  motive,  or  ostensible  reason  of  this  change,  having  proba- 
bly been  the  defilement  of  the  ancient  Agora  by  the  massacre  of 
Sylla  in  the  year  86  B.  C.  The  western  limit  of  this  new  Agora  is 
indicated  by  its  portal,    erected   in    the   reign    of  Augustus;*^   not   far 


11  Pausan.  Attic.  22, 3.    Earip.  Hippol.  29. 

1^  Apollod.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  UaybrifAos  'Afpohlrri. 

^^  Compare  Aristot.  Rhet.  i,  0.      Lucian.  Parasit.  48.  with  Arrian.  Exp.  AI.  3, 16. 

1*  Thucyd.  2, 15.  V.  sup.  "  Eurip.  Orest.  917. 

16  Stuart^s  Athens,  i.  e.l.  Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  Nos.  312,  313,477.  It  is  said  that  the 
intention  of  this  building  has  again  become  a  disputed  point  of  Athenian  antiquities,  and 
that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Minerva.  But  Stuart  seems  to  have  settled 
this  question  long  since,  by  showing  that  the  columns  are  comparatively  more  slender 
than  those  employed  in  temples  (Vitruv.  5, 9.) ;  that  the  middle  intercolumniation  is  two  and 
a  half  times  those  on  either  side,  and  is  ditriglyph,  as  in  the  Propyleea  and  other  civil  works  j 
that  a  decree  of  Hadrian,  regulating  the  price  of  oil,  was  on  a  part  of  the  building ;  and 
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to  the  eastward  of  which  is  the  horologium,  which  was  built  prior  to 
the  year  35  B.  C,,*^  by  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  in  the  most  conve- 
nient situation  for  such  edifices,  the  middle  of  the  new  Agora :  and 
thus  it  appears,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of  Athens, 
the  contraction  of  the  city  has  been  uniform :  and  that,  while  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  As^ty  have  become  quite  uninba* 
bited,  the  position  of  the  central  and  most  frequented  quarter  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire;  for  the 
modern  bazaar  occupies  the  same  situation  as  the  Roman  Agora. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  new  Agora,  it  was  convenient,  in  com- 
mon discourse^  to  apply  some  different  term  to  the  ancient  Agora ;  this 
term  was  Cerameicus,  the  name  of  the  ;^aip/ov,  or  quarter,  in  which  the 
old  Agora  was  for  the  most  part  situated.  Indeed,  this  name  seems  to 
have  been  so  generally  employed  as  synonymous  with  the  old  Agora,' 
in  contradistinction  to  the  new,  as  to  have  been  sometimes  applied  to 
a  part  of  the  former,  which  had  never  been  in  the  quarter  Cerameicus,^® 
the  situation  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  having  been  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  gate  Dipylum  and  the  adjacent  walls  from  the  exterior 
Cerameicus ;  the  two  together  having  comprised  the  demus  of  Kspafiiig. 
To  the  eastward,  the  inner  Cerameicus  appears  to  have  extended  not  far 
beyond  the   Stoa    Basileius,    where  it  seems    to    have    bordered   upon 


that  on  a  pedestal  in  honour  of  Julia,  found  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  columns,  the  two 
Agoranomi  are  named,  although  one  only  was  concerned  in  raising  the  monument, 
showing,  at  least,  that  here  was  the  Agora.  As  to  the  principal  dedication  on  the  architrave 
to  Minerva  Archegetis,  every  huilding  and  public  place  was  under  some  divine  protection  : 
the  Pnyx,  for  instance,  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Supreme.  Minerva  was  the  patroness  of 
markets,  and  hence  sometimes  styled  Agoreea ;  but  Archegetis  was  the  appropriate  term  at 
Athens ;  for,  as  Alcibiades  remarked,  among  his  reasons  for  not  playing  on  the  flute,  Athens 
was  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Minerva  Archegetis  and  Apollo  Patrons,  Jy  ^  ftky  ipptxl/e 
Tov  aiiKhvy  6  ik  Ka\  ror  airXiyr^i'  i^iieipe.  Plutarch  Alcib.  2. — Minerva  Archegetis  was 
represented  with  an  owl  in  her  hand.   Schol.  Arist.  Av.  515. 

^f  This  we  know  from  the  date  of  the  work  *  De  Re  Rustica,'  in  which  Varro  mentions 
the  tower.    V.  Plin.  H.  N.  18,  5.  et  Comment,  ap.  Script,  de  R.  R.  i.  part.  ii.  p.  229. 

18  Pausan.  Att,  14,  6.  Conf.  Harpoc.  in  EvpvffuKewvy  KoXiaviras.  Schol.  in  Aristoph. 
Av.  998, 
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Melite  and  Eretria,  in  which  latter  quarter  Strabo  states  the  Agora 
of  Athens  to  have  been  in  his  time.^^  Nothing  illustrates  or  confirms 
better  this  progressive  movement  of  the  Athenian  Agora  than  the  situation 
of  the  chronometrical  instruments  erected  at  different  periods  for  the  public 
use.      The  earliest  of  which  we  find  any  notice  was  a  toXo^,  or  tjxio- 

19  This  fact  rests  upon  the  following  words  of  Strabo,  in  treating  of  Eretria  in 
Euboea  :  'Evioi  f  tnr*  'AOi|ra/MV  awoiKitrdflvai  ^ei  r^v  'lurlaiar  Awo  tov  t^/jov  r&y  'Iv^ 
Tiaiikty  ufs  cai  &iro  'Eperpi^wv  n}v  'Epirpiar,  p.  445.  *£^erpc^af  i*  oi  fikv  &iro  MaKiarov  r^s 
Tpi^vX/os  iiwoiKioBfivai  i^autv,  vir*  'EfMrpi^ws'  ol  S*  &w6'  rfjf  ^AOiiv^aiy  ^Eptrpias^  ii  vvv  iini¥ 
iiyopa.  p.  447.  'ASijv^aiy  and  even  h  'AO^roc*  were  often  nsed  by  the  grammarians  to 
signify  any  part  of  Attica;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  geographer  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  should  have  so  employed  the  word  *A6fiypifiy,  I  conceive,  therefore,  that 
he  intended  to  say  that  the  Athenian  Agora  of  his  time  was  in  the  quarter  Eretria, 
» which  was,  perhaps,  no  longer  a  demus»  as  it  is  not  mentioned  as  such  by  any  other  author. 
We  may  observe,  that  it  is  precisely  about  the  Roman  Agora  that  a  name  seems  wanting  to 
complete  the  quarters  which  surrounded  the  Acropolis.  Bordering  upon  Eretria  to  the  south- 
east, was  that  of  Tripodes,  which  is  shown  to  have  been  a  x^tplov  by  Pausanias  (Att.  20, 1), 
and  beyond  which,  to  the  westward,  was  limnee,  then  Museium,  and  then  Pnyx  (for  the 
last,  as  a  x^ov,  see  Didymus  ap.  Anon,  in  Arg.  in  Cimonem  Aristid.  Cleidemus  ap.  Har- 
pocrat.  in  Ili'vi.  V.  et  Phot.  Lex.  et  Etymol.  M.  in  Uvvl*).  Pnyx  bordered  upon  the  quarter 
AreiopaguB  and  the  demus  Ceramenses,  To  the  northward  of  the  inner  Cerameicus,  of 
Eretria  and  of  Tripodes,  were  respectively  the  quarters,  and,  at  the  same  time,  demi,  of 
Melite,  Colyttus,  and  Diomeia.  The  KvSaOijyaTecf,  another  urban  demus,  (Hesych.  in  v. 
Schol.  Plat.  Symp.  p.  43.)  is  supposed  by  Professor  K.  O.  Mllller  to  have  comprised  the 
entire  height  of  Acropolis,  together  with  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  Asty  on  the  south ; 
thus  comprehending,  perhaps,  the  quarters  Limnse  and  Tripodes,  and  extending  from  the 
Kepa/iicTs  to  the  Aio/ieir,  who  occupied  the  north-eastern  part  of  Athens.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  demi  and  quarters  differs,  as  to  Melite,  from  that  in  *  The  Topography  of  Athens ; ' 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  yield  to  the  reasons  of  Mr.  MuUer  (Notes  to  *  Meier's  Translation 
of  the  Topography  of  Athens,*  p.  460.)  and  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  ('Athens  and  Attica,' 
p.  173).  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  the  former,  that  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  was  a  part  of 
the  demus  KoXwFcts ;  for  these  were  cut  off  from  the  city  by  the  demi  Kepo/neu  and  MeXircIt. 
The  Colonus  Agorceus  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  height  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ceramic  Agora  and  of  Melite,  which,  at  a  time  when  the  most  frequented  part  of  the 
Agora  was  in  its  vicinity,  became,  by  its  conspicuous  position,  a  place  of  hire  for 
labourers,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  for  that  purpose.  Hence  it  was  distin- 
guished from  the  sacred  Colonus  beyond  the  Academy,  from  which  the  demus  Ko\mfc<s  took 
their  name,  by  the  epithet  'Ayopdios  or  Miodio$»  This  circumstance  having  been  the  chief 
cause  of  its  fame,  Pausanias  has  not  even  mentioned  it. 
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TpomoVf  which  marked  the  solstice,  and  indicated  therefore  the  length 
of  the  solar  year,  and  which  was  fixed  on  a  wall  at  the  Pnyx."  To 
this  it  is  probable  that  a  sun-dial  was  annexed,  as  these  instruments 
were  introduced  into  Greece  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  B.  C."  In 
the  year  432  B.  C.  Meton  constructed  and  set  up  an  improved  instru- 
ment for  the  measure  of  time,  on  the  Colonus  Agoraeus,  which  was 
to  the  northward  of  the  Areopagus,  near  the  Poecile. "  Water  was 
employed  in  this  instrument,^  and  probably  it  indicated,  both  by  water 
and  by  a  dial,  the  horary  divisions  of  the  day,  which  the  Greeks  had 
long  before  that  time  received  from  the  Babylonians.^  Lastly,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Eretrian,  or  Roman  Agora,  was  erected  the  still  existing 
tower,  which  showed  the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  blew,  and 
the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  dial  as  well  as  by  water ;  ^  thus  serving  in 
serene  as  well  as  in  cloudy  weather,  and  both  by  day  and  by  night. 


THE    ELEUSINIUM. 

That  the  Eleusinium  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  revered  of 
the  Athenian  temples,  we  find  ample  proof  in  writers  of  various  dates,  ^ 
but  most  remarkably  in  Thucydides,  who  relates,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  population  of  Attica  crowded  into 
the  walls  of  Athens,  the  Acropolis  and  Eleusinium  were  the  only 
places  they  did  not  occupy,  partly,  it  would  seem,  in  consequence  of 
their  sanctity,  and  partly  because  they  were  strongly  enclosed.^     This 


'^  Scbol.  in  Aristoph.  At.  998. — Suid.  in  Mirwv. 

»  Diogen.  LaSrt.  2.  in  Anaximand.  1.  Plin.  H.  N.  2,  76.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  10, 
c.  alt.     Suid.  in  'Aya^ifiavhposj  'HXcorporcov. 

^  Compare  Diod.  12,  86.  ^lian  Y.  H.  18,  12.— Pansan.  Att.  14,  5.  15,  1.  Harpocrat. 
in  KoXtovlras.  Hesych.  in  oi^  iJXOef.  J.  Poll.  7, 29.  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  At.  t.  998.  Terent. 
And.  2,  2.  T.  19. 

«♦  Aristoph.  At.  t.  998. — Phiynichus  ap.  Schol.  ibid,  et  ap.  Suid.  in  Mir^y. 

^  Herodot.  2, 109.  ««  Stuart,  Ant.  of  Ath.  toI.  i.  c.  8. 

•y  Xenoph.  Hipparch.  8.  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  14, 15, 17.  Lys.  in  Andocid.  imp.  p.  108. 
Plutarch.  De  Exilio.  Plut.  Mor.  p.  607.  Philostr.  Sophist.  2, 1.  §  5.  Hierocl.  Hippiat.  in 
procBm.    Clemens  in  Protrept.  p.  29. 

»  Oi  ik  woKkol  ra  re  l^nffia  rfji  woXtmg  fmiaav  ttal  rh  Itpa  koX  tcl  frf  a  mrra  w^X^v  r^s  *A<po- 
w6\€^s  Koi  rov  *EXcvffiWov  Ka2  elri  SXKo  fitfialm  vXcivroy  9^. — ^Thucyd.  2,  17. 
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circumstance  alone  might  lead  one  to  suspect,  that  the  Eleusinium  was 
one  of  those  temples  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  mentioned  by 
the  same  historian,  for  the  sacred  offices  of  which  the  fountain  Ennea- 
crunus  furnished  water :  and  Pausanias  seems  amply  to  confirm  this 
presumption,  by  describing  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  together 
with  another  of  Triptolemus,  as  situated  above  Enneacrunus,  and  by 
immediately  afterwards  alluding,  apparently  to  the  same  temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine  under  the  name  of  Eleusinium.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
absolutely  state  that  the  Eleusinium  and  temple  of  Ceres  were  the  same; 
but  such  elisions  or  omissions  are  characteristic  of  his  style. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Attics,  Pausanias  had  informed  us,  that  in 
front  of  the  entrance  into  the  theatre  called  Odeium,  there  were  statues  of 
certain  Egyptian  kings,  which  leads  to  a  long  digression.  In  the  fourteenth 
chapter  he  proceeds  with  the  topography  as  follows  :  "  In  the  entrance  of 
the  Odeium,  at  Athens,  among  other  things  is  a  statue  of  Bacchus,  worthy  of 
notice.  Near  [this  place]  is  the  fountain  Enneacrunus,  so  named  because  it 
was  fitted  in  this  manner  (i.  e.  with  nine  pipes)  by  Pisistratus ;  for  there  are 
wells  in  every  part  of  the  city,  but  this  is  the  only  source.  Above  (or  beyond) 
the  fountain  are  two  temples ;  one  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  the 
other  to  Triptolemus,  in  which  there  is  a  statue.  Concerning  Triptolemus 
I  will  relate  what  is  reported,  omitting  so  much  as  pertains  to  Deiope."^ 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  different  versions  of  the  parentage  of  Tri- 
ptolemus, as  given  by  the  Argive  mythologists,  by  Musaeus,  by  Orpheus, 
and  by  an  Athenian  poet.  According  to  the  last  authority,  Cercyon  and  Tri- 
ptolemus were  half-brothers  by  the  daughter  of  Amphictyon,  Rharus  having 
been  the  father  of  Triptolemus,  and  Neptune  of  Cercyon.  "  But,"  proceeds 
Pausanias,  **  while  intending  to  proceed  with  this  subject,  as  well  as  with  all 
that  relates  to  the  sanctuary  at  Athens,  called  Eleusinium,  I  waus  deterred 
by  a  vision  in  my  sleep.  I  shall  revert,  therefore,  to  those  points,  of  which 
it  is  lawful  for  all  men  to  write.  Before  the  temple,  which  contains  a 
statue  of  Triptolemus,  is  the  brazen  figure  of  an  ox  prepared  for  sacrifice. 


^  *Ef  ik  TO  *A&fiyy9iv  eloeXOovfftv  flelov  6XXa  re  tai  Aiowtfos  Mirac  Oias  6iiot'  wX^9ioy  ii 
€9Ti  Kpiiyif'  KaXovai  bk  aifTijv  'Evi^edcpovvov,  oirm  KOfffiffieiaay  hwo  TLtunffrparov*  fpiara  fi^v 
yap  ffac  bia  iraffiif  rffs  v6\ekts  iari,  ^71  b^  ovriy  /xdyri*  vaiA  bk  hwkp  rir  Kp^rtiy^  6  fUy  A^" 
fjLiirpin  w€itoinrai  Koi  KopiiSg  er  be  tf  TptvroXifwv  K€ifi€y6y  iariy  &yaXfia'  ra  bk  h  avrw  ovoia 
Xiytrai  ypd\//M,  wap^U  6ffoy  i$  Arfioirriy  ixsi  rov  Xi$yov.     Att.  14,  1.  2. 
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and  a  seated  statue  of  Epimenides  of  Gnossus Still  further  is  a 

temple  of  Eucleia,  dedicated  from  the  spoils  of  Marathon."  ^ 

The  well-known  union  of  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  with  that 
of  Triptolemus,  at  Eleusis,  combined  with  the  partial  reference  of  Pausanias 
to  the  mythology  of  Triptolemus,  while  omitting  every  particular  of  the 
temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  leads  naturally  to  the  impression  that  the 
latter  temple  was  no  other  than  that  Eleusinium,  the  sanctity  of  which  is 
alluded  to  by  so  many  authors,  and  in  which,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  the  senate, 
on  the  day  succeeding  the  termination  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  sat  in 
judgment  upon  those  who  were  accused  of  offences  relating  to  them/* 

Still,  however,  there  is  something  more  than  a  possibility,  that  this  prin* 
cipal  sanctuary  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  peculiarly  called  the  Eleusinium, 
may  have  been  different  from  the  temple  of  the  same  deities  near  Enneacru- 
nus ;  and  that  Pausanias  may  have  been  led  to  this  abrupt  apology  for  his 
silence  as  to  the  former,  by  his  having  had  occasion  to  mention  the  latter, 
on  the  details  of  which  he  is  equally  silent :  we  must  admit,  that  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria  furnishes  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion, 
in  describing  the  Eleusinium  as  below  the  Acropolis  (utto  r^v  *^x^oVoXiy), 
which  can  hardly  be  made  to  agree  with  a  position  near  Enneacrunus ; 
nor  can  the  probability  be  denied  (in  considering  the  connexion  of  Eu- 
molpus  and  Immaradus  with  the  Eleusinian  my thology  ^^),  that  the  tomb 
of  Immaradus,  alluded  to  by  Clemens,"  was  in  the  Eleusinium  intended 


^  wft6irv  ik  livai  fxk  &pfiiifAiyoy  rovic  rov  Xoyov  koI  oxdaa  i^yiioiv  l)(ei  to  'MiivjfUiy  Itpov 
icaXovfi€vo¥  ik  'CXevu/ycovy  iwiaxtr  o^j^is  6y€iparo$'  h  ik  is  rdrraf  Saiov  ypd^tr^  is  ravra 
kworphlfOfiau  Upo  rov  voov  rovbtp  iyOa  xac  rov  TpiwTo\ifAO¥  to  AyaXfia,  ivTi  (iovs  ^oKkovs  ola 
is  dvtrlar  iiyaydfityos'  TCiro/i|rat  ii  koI  KaOfifAeyos  *£Ti/itfWSi|t  Kymtririos  *  *  "En  hi  awtripi^ 
yaos  EhtXeiaSf  kyaBnfia  cat  tovto  hito  M^Smv  ol  rijs  xitpas  MapoOdvi  itrxpy»     Att.  14,  2.  3. 

51  Andocid.  de  Myst.  p.  16. 

K  Pausan.  Att.  5,  2.  27,  5.  38,  3. 

"  Tl  ial  *Epix^6ytos ;  ov^^  i^  rf  yef  Tfjs  JJoXidios  rec^Sevrac ;  *l/ifiapahos  ii  6  EitfAdXrov  Kal 
Aaeipar  oir)(}  ^^  "^i  irtpi(i6Kf  rov  *£\ev0'cWov,  tov  vro  r^  *Axpo'it6\€i  ;^  Clem,  in  Protrept.  p.  29. 
V.  et  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  6.  p.  197.  The  Eleusinium  contained  also  a  brazen  equestrian  statue, 
by  Demetrius,  of  Simon,  who  had  preceded  Xenophon  as  a  writer  on  horsemanship,  and 
whose  precepts  were  explained  by  figures  on  the  bases  of  the  statue  \  Xenoph.  de  Re  Eq. 
in  prooem.  HierocL  Hippiat.  in  prooem.  Plin.  H.  N.  34, 8.  §  15.  The  peribolus  appears, 
from  the  ci  ri  fiXXo  fitfiaikts  cXeicn-a*'  of  Thucydides  (2,  17.),  to  have  been  a  work  capable  of 
defence. 
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by  Pausanias.  Considering^  therefore,  that  the  lower  part  of  Agree,  or 
that  sacred  to  Ceres,  was  separated  only  from  Enneacrunus  by  the 
Ilissus,^  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  temple  of  Ceres,  described  by 
Pausanias  as  near  that  fountain,  was  the  scene  of  the  lesser  mysteries, 
commonly  called  those  of  Agrae,  or  of  the  Agrsean  Ceres  (tA  ip  "Aypaig,  or 
Iv  "Aypag,  or  neplg  "Aypay).^  We  may  then  consider  the  words  uT\p  t^v 
xp^vr^y,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Attics  of  Pausanias,  as  intended  to 
signify,  that  the  temple  of  Ceres  was  **  beyond,"  rather  than  *'  above." 
Enneacrunus.  The  words  in  aTcoripm,  which  follow,  and  by  which  he 
describes  the  situation  of  the  temple  of  Eucleia  with  reference  to  that  of 
Triptolemus,  support  the  same  interpretation  of  vrip ;  and  the  conclusion 
from  the  whole  will  be,  that  some  foundations  of  an  ancient  building, 
which  were  observed  by  Stuart  on  the  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  opposite  to 
Enneacrunus,  were  those  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  in  Agree ;  that  the  temple, 
which  in  his  time  was  the  church  of  '^  Panaghia  on  the  rock,"  was  that  of 
Triptolemus ;  and  that  the  temple  of  Eucleia  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
lower,  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  at  the  church  of  St.  Marina,  which 
both  Wheler  and  Stuart  recognized  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  building.*' 
The  only  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  which,  on  the  foregoing 
supposition,  can  be  assigned  as  the  situation  of  the  Eleusinium,  without 
interfering  with  the  evidence  of  existing  remains,  or  that  derived  from 
ancient  authors,  is  the  ground  immediately  below  the  great  cavern,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis,  which  cavern  we  may  thus  imagine  to  have 
been  the  adytum  of  the  Eleusinium.  This  position  would  still  place  the 
Eleusinium  in  that  part  of  Athens,  in  which,  according  to  Thucydides,  the 
earliest  and  most  sacred  of  the  Athenian  edifices  were  built.     Connected 


^  Aiipnrpot  lepov  lf«  rfis  woXems  irpos  rf  ^IXianf* — Suid.  in  "Aypo  :  v.  et  Hesjch,  in  "Aypai. 
Phavorin.  et  Et3rm.  M.  in  'Aypa.  Compare  Plato  in  Pheedr.  Op,  vol.  3.  p.  320.  Serr.  Pan- 
san.  Attic.  19,  6,  7.  Cleidemus  in  v.  "Aypcu,  ap.  Bekker.  Anecd.  Gr.  1,  p.  326 :  whence  it 
is  evident,  that  the  part  of  Agree  sacred  to  Diana  Agreea,  or  Eilethyia,  was  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  lUssus,  above  the  Stadium.  See  also  Topog.  of  Ath.  p.  145.  From  this  partition  of 
Agree  between  two  deities,  the  plural  form  of  the  word  was  probably  derived.  According  to 
Cleidemus  (1.  c),  the  highest  part  of  Agrse  was  named  Helicon,  and  was  crowned  with  an 
altar  of  Neptune  Heliconius.  He  alludes  also  to  a  Metroum  in  Agree ;  but  possibly  it  was 
the  same  as  the  temple  of  Ceres.    See  Siebelis  Phanodemi,  &c.  frag.  p.  50. 

^  Dionys.  Perieg.  424.     Polysen.  5,  17.     Plutarch.   Demetr.  26.     Stephan.  in  'Aypac. 
Himer.  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  1119.     Eustath.  ad  II.  B.  p.  361.     Anecd.  Gr.  1.  c.  in  ''Aypai. 

^  Wheler,  p.  879.     Stuart,  Ant.  of  Ath.  vol.  3.  p.  v.     Topography  of  Athens,  p.  116. 
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with  the  defences*  of  the  Acropolis,  it  may  have  served  as  an  outwork  to  it 
on  that  side,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Pelasgi- 
cum  at  the  opposite  extremity,  although  equally  under  the  protection  of 
sanctity,  or,  at  least,  of  an  oracular  interdiction,  was  not  exempt,  like  the 
Eleusinium,  from  being  occupied  by  the  huts  of  the  people  of  Attica,  resort- 
ing to  the  city  for  protection  against  the  enemy. 

Xenophon  and  Philostratus  have  been  adduced  as  opposed  to  any  situation 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Athens,  as  that  of  the  Eleusinium.  The  former,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  his  Hipparchicus,  insists  upon  three  things,  as  necessary  to 
be  observed  by  the  hipparchus,  or  commander  of  the  Athenian  cavalry  : 
namely,  to  propitiate  the  gods  in  favour  of  the  cavalry  ;  to  make  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  sacred  festivals  worthy  of  being  seen ;  and  to  render  as 
beautiful  as  possible  the  exercises  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  hipparchus 
to  exhibit  to  the  city  in  the  Academy,  in  the  Lyceium,  at  Phalerum,  and  in 
the  Hippodrome.  Xenophon  then  states  how  each  of  these  things  may  be 
best  performed.  The  sacred  processions,  he  observes,  will  be  most  grateful 
to  the  gods,  as  well  as  to  the  spectators,  if  the  hipparchus  make  a  circuit  of 
the  Agora,  beginning  at  the  Hermae,  visiting  all  the  temples  and  statues  of 
the  gods,  and  worshipping  them.  On  his  return  to  the  Hermse,  at  the  end 
of  this  circuit,  it  would  then  (he  adds)  be  proper  for  the  hipparchus  to  urge 
his  horses,  in  divisions,  at  a  rapid  pace,  as  far  as  the  Eleusinium.^ 

These  words  have  been  supposed  to  demonstrate  that  the  Eleusinium  was 
in  the  Agora,  and  that  it  was  probably  the  same  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  which  Pausanias  describes,  in  the  way  into  the  Agora  from  the 
gate  at  which  he  enters  Athens  :  but  I  am  inclined  to  deduce  an  opposite 
conclusion  from  them ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Eleusinium  was  in  a  part  of 
the  city  distant  from  the  Agora.  When  the  horsemen  had  made  the  xuxXo^ 
T^^  *Ayopagf  or  tour  of  the  Agora,  from  the  Hermae,  back  again  to  the  Hermae, 
Xenophon  recommended  the  hipparchus  to  proceed  to  the  Eleusinium  in  a 
new  order  of  march,  or  by  divisions,  and  at  an  accelerated  pace.  The  circuit 
of  the  Agora  was  a  slow  and  solemn  movement,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  whose 

^  Tcif  fjikv  oiy  wofinat  o'infiai  hv  xal  rols  Oeois  K€\aptafievwrarat  xal  rdls  &earats  elKat,  ec,  oauy 
cepa  Kol  ayiiXfAara  ky  rp  kyop^  iori^  ravra,  aplafitvoi  &iro  rQy  'EpfiQy,  icvK\«f  irep<  n^y  ayopay  Kai 
ra  lepa  repieXavKoiev,  ri/iwFres  rovt  Qtovs  •  •  •  'Etweihay  bk  vaXgy  npot  rots  'Epftacc  yivuiyToi 
vcpieXiiXoKC^reff,  It^revOey  caXoy  fioc  hoKtl  elvai  Kara  i^vXat  eU  tcl^os  &yiiyat  tovs  cirirovf  fJi€\pi  rov 
*EK€vtnrlov.  fiipparch.  3.  The  Hermae  led  from  the  Stoa  Basileius  to  the  PcBcile  (M enecles 
sive  Callietratus  ap.  Harpocrat.  et  Phot.  Lex.  in  'Epfial.). 
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temples  the  horsemen  passed :  the  quick  time  indicates  a  different  purpose, 
and  shows  the  subsequent  point  of  destination  to  have  been  comparatively 
distant.  This  part  of  the  advice  of  Xenophon  seems  also  to  have  been 
in  the  sense  of  another  of  his  previous  recommendations ;  namely,  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  cavalry  to  the  city,  as  they  passed  through  the  whole  length 
of  its  most  frequented  quarters. 

It  is  in  alluding  to  the  procession  of  the  Peplus  of  Minerva  Polias,^ 
which  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  at  the  festival  of  the 
Greater  Panathenaea,  that  Philostratus  (in  his  Life  of  Herodes)  is  supposed 
to  furnish  evidence  adverse  to  the  situation  which  I  have  attributed  to  the 
Eleusinium  ;  and  again  to  show,  that  it  may  have  been  the  temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  which  Pausanias  has  noticed  not  far  from  the  gate  at  which 
he  begins  his  description  of  Athens. 

All  that  we  are  warranted  in  stating  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the 
Athenians  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest,  is,  that  the  Peplus  was  displayed 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession,  which  passed  through  the  Cerameicus  and 
Agora  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  in  the  Acropolis.^ 

In  later  times,  we  learn  from  Philostratus,  who  is  confirmed  by  Pausa- 
nias, and  other  authors,  that  the  Peplus  was  suspended  as  a  sail  upon  a 
ship,  which  was  impelled  along  the  ground  by  the  aid  of  internal  machinery, 
and  thus  proceeded  from  the  Cerameicus  to  the  Eleusinium,  from  whence 
it  returned,  by  the  Pelasgicum,  to  the  place  where  it  was  deposited.*^ 
It  is  in  enumerating  the  great  works  of  Herodes  at  Athens,  that  Philo- 
stratus, who  is  supposed  to  have  taught  rhetoric  in  that  city  about  fifteen 

^  On  the  Peplus,  see  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  286 ;  but  which  stands  in  need  of  some 
correction  from  Boeckh,  Tragic.  Princ,  p.  192.  Mtiller,  Min.  Pol.  p.  25.  Wordsworth, 
Athens  and  Attica,  c.  16. 

»9  Thucyd.  6,  57.  Plato  in  Euthyph.  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  6.  Serr.  Isaeus  ap.  Harpoc.  in  IliirXor. 
Plutarch.  Demetr.  12. 

^  K&icecya  Trepi  twv  UavaBrivattiy  tovtw  Ijkovov  vhrXoy  fikr  itv^i^dat  rov  Tfjs  ve^^  ifiit* 
ypa0^s,  avv  oipif  rf  iroXiry*  hpafieiv  b^  r^y  yavy^  o^  vvoBvylufy  dyovnov,  &XX'  Iwtyeiois  fAfiy^ayais 
vTroXiaOalyovoay'  cjc  Kepa/xecK'ov  bk  Apaoay  X^^'?  i^^^y*  d^cti^ac  iwl  to  *£Xev(riViOv  kqI  reptjSa- 
Xovffay  alrop  irapa/xetij^i  to  JJeXaayiKoyf  KOfxiSofiiyriy  re  irapa  to  HvOioyj  iXOely  ol  vvy  Spfiiarai, 
— Philostr.  Soph.  2, 1.  §  5. 

Tov  i^  *Ap€(ov  frayov  wXriaioy  ieUyurai  yavs  woifideltra  ks  Tify  Twy  Tlayadriyaimy  wofAwriy, — 
Pausan.  Att.  29, 1. 

y.  et  Heliodor.  iBthiop.  i.  10.  Suidas  in  Il^irXof.  Schol.  Aristoph.  £q.  56S.  Pa.  417. 
Himer.  Orat.  p.  447.  » 
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years  after  the  time  of  Herodes,  describes  this  piece  of  mechanism,  and  its 
course  in  the  Panathenaic  procession. 

The  harbour,  or  place  of  deposit,  was  near  the  Areiopagus :  here  the 
ship  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  who  visited  Athens  in  the  time  of  Herodes ; 
and  hence  it  seems  evident,  that  the  Pythium  intended  by  Philostratus  was 
not  that  which  stood  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,*^  but  that  which 
Pausanias  names  the  temple  of  Apollo  Patrous,  and  which  appears,  from  his 
narrative,  to  have  stood  in  the  old  Agora,  near  the  Areiopagus.**  Apollo 
Pythius  was  sumamed  Patrous,  as  having  been  one  of  the  guardian  deities 
of  Athens ;  **  and  Pythium  seems  to  have  been  a  common  appellation  for 
temples  of  Apollo,  in  Attica.** 

The  course  of  the  ship  thus  becomes  perfectly  clear.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  to  marshal  the  procession  in  the  exterior  Cerameicus,*^  from 
whence  it  advanced  through  the  ancient  Agora,  and  the  valley  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  to  the  Eleusinium,  situated  in  some  part  of  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  city ;  from  thence,  returning  by  the  northern  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  it  completed  the  circuit  of  that  hill ;  and  then  passing  by  the 
Pelasgicum,  which  was  near  the  grotto  of  Pan  and  the  Propylaea,*^  it  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Pythium,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Patrous,  in  the  old  Agora ; 
a  little  beyond  which,  at  the  foot  of  the  Areiopagus,  stood  probably  the 
building  in  which  the  ship  was  deposited. 

The  words  of  Philostratus  (Trf^ijSaXouo-av  auro),  and  those  of  the  scholiast 
of  Aristophanes,  repeated  by  Suidas,  (f/ifx^l  to3  'Excuo-ivrou),  leave  httle  room 
to  doubt  that  the  Eleusinium  was  the  extreme  point  of  the  procession. 
The  route  of  the  ship,  therefore,  seems  inexplicable,  if  we  suppose  the 


41  Thncyd.  2, 15.    Pausan.  Att.  19, 1.    Strabo,  p.  404. 

«  Attic.  8, 3. 

^  Kol  TOP  'ArdXXM  Tov  IlvOior,  It  Ilarpwof  l<n\  r§  w6K€i. — Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  274. 

(fl  iroXif)  irpotrXafimiffa  yap  rby  koivov  tQv  'EXXi^i^Mr  i{9yi|r4y,  ^avrp  hk  Warpmov  tov  'AirdXXw  top 
fltfOiov. — Aristid.  in  Or.  Panath.  Op.  vol.  1.  p.  112. 

'AirdXXtfv  Y\oTpw)»  6  JJvOtos. — Harpocrat.  in  v. 

^  The  temple  of  Apollo,  at  the  modern  Dhafhi,  and  another  near  (Enoe,  on  the  confines 
of  Boeotia,  were  both  so  called.  Sophoc.  CEd.  Col.  1102.  Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  ibid,  et  ap. 
Strabo.  p.  392. 

^  Thucyd.  6,  57. 

^  Thucyd.  2,  17.     Lucian  Piscator.  47.     Bis  Accus.  0. 
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Eleusinium  intended  by«Philostratus,  to  have  been  the  same  temple  of  Ceres 
which  was  near  the  gate  at  which  Pausanias  enters  Athens^  in  whatever 
part  of  the  western  wails  of  the  Asty  that  gate  may  be  placed. 

Philostratus^  in  stating  that  the  ship  passed  the  Pelasgicum,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Pythium,  gives  reason  to  believe,  that  it  did  not  enter  the 
Acropolis.  In  earlier  times,  though  the  exhibition  of  the  Peplus  and  its 
embroidered  figures  was  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  procession, 
it  appears  to  have  been  displayed  by  some  more  simple  mechanism :  ^^ 
probably  it  was  borne  aloft  upon  a  chariot,  as  Virgil  describes  it.^  That 
it  was  displayed,  however,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it  formed 
the  sail  of  the  ship,  may  be  inferred  from  Plutarch,  who,  in  the  Life  of 
Demetrius,  relates,  that  the  Peplus  was  torn  by  a  sudden  squall,  as  it 
moved  in  procession  through  the  Cerameicus  (Ti/tToftiyo^  lik  roS  Kipa- 
ftcixou);  an  accident,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  Jupiter  and 
Minerva,  because  the  figures  of  Demetrius,  and  his  father,  Antigonus,  had 
been  embroidered  upon  the  Peplus,  together  with  those  of  the  two  deities.*® 
The  chariot  was  probably  drawn  by  men,  or  horses,  up  the  slope  of  the  Pro- 
pylsea :  but  this  would  hardly  have  been  consistent  with  a  self-moving  ship  ; 
and  no  internal  motive  power  less  efficient  than  steam  could  have  overcome 
the  resistance  of  such  an  ascent. 


47  Tbv  WkwKov  hk  rovrov  ikKovffiv,  iovwovres  roirtiots 

"Aybpes  iLwapidfAnroi 

Eis  &Kpo¥  Aawep  lario^  roy  iffr6y. 
Strattis  Maicthoai  ap.  Harpocr.  in  rorelov,  who  interprets  this  word  irxpiyioy.     See   Words- 
worth, Athens  and  Attica,  p.  181 ;   to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  tme  reading  of  the 
passage  of  Strattis. 

The  peplus  seems  to  have  been  simply  stretched  upon  a  wooden  T.  'O  likv  larog  r6  M- 
/iiyjc€(  £vXov  &y^  Ttrafiiyoy,  x^paia  ik  ra  rXayia  &VTt  yivtaOai  ypAfjifia  to  rav*  ScereiVero  ik  iroXXdccs 
6  rfit  *AOrivd$  virXos  eh  toiovto  if\flfia  Iffkkty  koX  iwdfiwevety. — Phot.  Lex.  in  laroi  koI  repaca. 

48  <<  Sed  magno  intexens,  si  fas  est  dicere,  peplo, 

Qualis  Erechtheis  olim  portator  Athenis, 
Debita  com  castSB  solvuntor  vota  Minervae, 
Tardaque  confecto  redeimt  quinquennia  lustro, 
Ciun  levis  altemo  Zephyrus  concrebuit  Euro, 
Et  prono  gravidum  convexit  pondere  currum.'^ 

Virg.  Cir.  21. 
*9  Plut.  Demet.  12. 
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Though  the  ship  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Philostratus,  as 
his  vSv  mpfjLivrat  testifies,  the  word  ^xouoy,  with  which  he  introduces  the 
notice  of  it,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  no  longer  employed  as  a  part  of 
the  procession.  Nor  does  Pausanias,  who  visited  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Herodes,  assert,  that  the  ship  was  even  at  that  time  employed  in  the  pro- 
cession, but  only  that  it  had  been  constructed  for  that  purpose.  So  that  it 
may  possibly  have  been  an  innovation  in  the  Panathenaic  ceremony,  which 
was  not  of  long  duration  ;  though  the  ship  may  have  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  Athens  recommended  to  the  attention  of  strangers  :  it 
may  have  been  imitated  perhaps  from  the  ceremonies  of  Egypt,  where  many 
of  the  sculptured  temples  exhibit  a  ship  as  a  conspicuous  object  among 
the  sacred  processions ;  and  may  have  been  introduced  at  Athens  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  when  the  religion  of  Egypt  was  much  in  fashion,^  There 
may  even  be  a  question,  whether  the  Panathenaic  procession,  except  during 
the  time  that  the  ship  formed  a  part  of  it,  made  the  long  tour  by  the  Eleusi- 
nium.  Earlier  authors  are  silent,  both  as  to  the  Eleusinium  and  the  ship ;  and 
mention  only  the  Cerameicus  as  having  been  traversed,  or  the  Hermae  of  the 
Agora  as  having  been  passed,  by  the  procession,  in  its  way  to  the  Acropolis. ^^ 

THE   PEIRAIC  GATE. 

A  third  situation,  the  most  important  perhaps  of  all  to  an  illustration 
of  the  ancient  topography  of  Athens,  is  that  of  the  Peiraic  gate,  sup- 
posing this  to  have  been  the  gate  at  which  Pausanias  commences  his 
description  of  the  city.  We  may  fairly  presume,  not  only  that  the  Peiraic 
gate  was  that  by  which  the  Asty,  or  lower  Athens,  was  usually  entered 
from  the  Peiraeeus,  and  that  it  was  nearly  in  a  line  from  the  head  of  that 
harbour  to  the  central  part  of  the  town,  where  the  Agora  was  situated, 
but  that  the  modern  road  coincides  nearly  with  the  ancient;  and  con- 
sequently, that  the  intersection  of  this  road  with  the  line  of  the  ancient 
walls  cannot  but  give  a  near  approximation  to  the  position  of  the  Peiraic 
gate.  This  intersection  falls  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  in  an  opening  between  the 
hill  of  Pnyx  and  another  height  to  the  north  of  it,  which,  at  its  south-eastern 
end,  is  separated  only  by  a  hollow  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 

M  From  the  Sophist  Himerios,  (Orat.  3.)  we  can  only  infer,  that  among  other  attempts 
made  by  the  emperor  Julian  to  reyive  paganism^  was  that  of  establishing  the  Panathenaic 
ceremony,  and  the  procession  of  the  ship. 

^^  Thucyd.  6,  67.    Hegesandras  ap.  Athen.  4, 19.  p.  168. 
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Areiopagus.  The  remains  of  the  city  walls  are  still  traceable  along  the  crest 
of  the  hill  of  Pnyx,  from  whence  they  crossed  the  opening  or  hollow  ab(^e 
mentioned,  in  a  northern  direction,  towards  the  site  of  Dipylum ;  the  situation 
of  which  is  nearly  determined  beyond  any  question,  by  its  .having  opened 
from  the  inner  into  the  outer  Cerameicus,  and  by  its  having  been  in  a  line 
drawn  from  the  part  of  Athens  lying  northward  of  the  Acropolis  and  Areio- 
pagus,  towards  the  pass  of  Dhafni,  on  the  Sacred  Way.  In  the  hollow 
between  the  hill  of  Pnyx  and  the  height  to  the  north  of  it,  there  is  every 
appearance  of  a  gate  having  existed  ;  and  here,  therefore,  we  have  at  least 
a  presumption  for  placing  the  Peiraic  gate  :  though  it  may  also  have  been  to 
the  northward  of  the  height  above  mentioned,  since  it  is  evident,  that,  at  the 
end  of  a  road  between  four  and  five  miles  in  length,  the  divergence  of  a 
few  hundred  yards  was  of  no  importance,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  gate 
might  have  been  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

Nor  is  the  presumption  less  strong,  that  the  gate  by  which  Pausanias, 
without  naming  it,  commences  his  description  of  the  city,  was  the  Peiraic, 
as  he  previously  describes  some  remarkable  objects  on  the  road  to  that  gate 
from  Peiraeeus :  and  the  presumption  is  confirmed  by  his  subsequent  nar- 
rative, which  shows,  that  there  was  an  interval  between  the  gate  at  which 
he  enters  the  city,  and  the  ancient  or  Ceramic  Agora  which  encircled  the 
hill  of  Areiopagus,  but  that  the  interval  was  not  considerable.  In  these 
particulars,  a  gate  on  either  side  of  the  height  northward  of  Pnyx  would 
accord  with  his  narrative. 

These  presumptions,  however,  have  not  been  found  sufficient.  It  is 
alleged  : — ^first,  that  Pausanias  may  have  conducted  his  reader  into  Athens 
by  some  other  gate ;  for  instance,  by  Dipylum,  as  being  the  greatest  and 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  gates  of  Athens/*  and  which,  as  it  separated  the 
outer  from  the  inner  Cerameicus,  and  hence  was  sometimes  called  the 
Ceramic  gate,  could  not  but  have  led  directly  into  the  Ceramic  Agora  :  or, 
secondly,  that  the  Peiraic  gate  may  not  have  been  in  the  situation  which  I 
have  supposed,  but  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  interval  between  the  Long 

^  Gennan  translation  of  the  Topography  of  Athens,  note  by  Miiller,  p.  457.  Mr.  Words- 
worth is  of  the  same  opinion,  founding  it  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  Pompeium,  or  building  for 
the  use  of  the  sacred  processions,  which  entered  at  Dipylum,  was  a  little  within  the  gate  by 
which  Pausanias  enters  :  Dipylum,  however,  he  places  in  the  hollow,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  hill  of  Pn3rx ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  a  gate  so  situated  could  have  opened 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  Cerameicus,  which  bordered  on  the  Academy,  or  that  it  could 
have  been  the  commencement  of  the  Sacred  Way.  .     . 
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Walls  ;  where,  exactly  in  the  direction  of  them,  or  rather,  of  a  street  mid- 
way between  them,  there  is  a  remarkable  opening  between  the  hills  Pnyx 
and  Museium,  still  retaining  vestiges  of  a  gate,  which  terminated  an  ancient 
road,  still  traceable  by  wheel-tracks  in  the  rock. 

But  Dipylum  could  not  have  been  the  gate  by  which  Pausanias  conducts 
bis  reader  into  Athens,  not  because  its  position  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  city,  in  the  line  of  the  Sacred  Way,  was  too  remote  from  the 
direct  line  between  the  Peiraeeus  and  the  middle  of  Athens ;  for,  as 
doubtless  there  were  roads  leading  from  the  harbour  to  all  the  gates  on 
that  side  of  the  city,  the  traveller  would  generally  be  determined  in  the 
choice  of  the  gate  by  which  he  should  enter  the  city  by  his  subsequent 
intentions:  and  hence  we  need  not  be  surprised,  that  Lucian  represents 
the  persons  of  one  of  his  Dialogues  as  entering  Athens  at  Dipylum, 
when  coming  from  Peireeeus," — that  being  the  greatest  and  most  fre- 
quented of  the  Athenian  gates,  and  which  led  by  the  main  street  of 
Cerameicus,  to  the  Agora ;  ^  still  less,  that  Attains  should  have  entered  at 
that  gate,  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  his  reception  by  the  Athenians."  Di- 
pylum could  not  have  been  the  gate  at  which  Pausanias  enters  Athens  : — 

1 .  Because  it  led  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  Cerameicus,  the  main  street  of 
which  commenced  at  Dipylum ;  whereas  there  was  an  interval  between  the 
Cerameicus   and  the  gate   at   which  Pausanias  begins  his    description.^ 

2.  Because  on  the  outside  of  this  gate  Pausanias  describes  a  monument, 
bearing  the  figure  of  a  soldier  standing  by  a  horse,  the  work  of  Praxiteles, 
with  the  remark,  that  he  did  not  know  for  whom  this  figure  was  intended  : 
whereas,  on  the  outside  of  Dipylum  stood  the  tomb  of  Anthemocritus,  as 
we  know  from  other  authorities,  as  well  as  from  Pausanias  himself,  who 
mentions  that  tomb  as  standing  near  the  gate,  by  which,  at  the  end  of  his 
description  of  Athens,  he  conducts  his  reader  out  of  the  city,  by  the  Sacred 
Way,  to  Eleusis ;  ^  thereby  proving  that  gate  to  have  been  Dipylum. 

«  Lucian.  Navig.  17.  «  liv.  31,  24.  *>  Polyb.  16. 25.  ^  Attic.  2,  4. 

The  Stoa  Basileius,  the  first  building  noticed  hy  Pausanias  in  the  Cerameicus,  was  doubt* 
less  one  of  the  Stofle,  which  bordered  on  either  side  the  bpofiosp  or  great  street,  which 
led  from  the  Ceramic  gate,  or  Dipylum,  through  the  Ceramic  Agora,  to  the  Acropolis. 
Himerins,  speaking  of  the  ship  (I.  c),  describes  it  as  proceeding  Ik  tQv  TvXwr  hia  fiioov 
rov  ip6fxov,  h$  Karafialrktv  aviaOey  (ex  Acropoli)  <r\lS€t  ras  ^xariptfOty  trroas,  l^  iv  hyopaBo^vi 
'AOif^acoc  Koi  o\  XoiTol.  The  Macra  Stoa  bordered  the  same  street,  probably  from  the  Basi- 
leius to  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis. 

^  Pausan.  Attic.  2,  S.  et  36,  2.     Plutarch.  Pericl.  30.     Harpoc.  in  'Av6e/i<$irpiror. 
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Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive,  on  referring  to  the  following  authorities,  that  the 
gate  which  stood  in  the  opening  between  the  heights  of  Muaeium  and  Pnyx 
could  have  been  the  Peiraic  gate.  Plutarch  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Sylla 
himself,  that,  ''  Sylla  having  been  informed  that  the  strength  of  the  Hepta- 
chalcum  had  tempted  the  Athenians  to  be  less  careful  in  guarding  the  walls 
in  that  quarter  than  in  any  other,  resolved,  after  having  examined  the  placie, 
to  attempt  an  assault  in  that  part  of  the  inclosure.  Making  a  breach,  there- 
fore, between  the  Sacred  and  Peiraic  gates,  he  entered  the  city  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  so  great  was  the :  slaughter  in  and  around  the 
Agora,  that  all  the  Cerameicus  within  Dipylum  was  filled  with  bloody  which, 
according  to  many  reports,  even  flowed  through  that  gate  into  the  suburb."® 
The  Sacred  gate  not  being  named  by  any  other  author,  one  cannot  but 
suspect  that  it  was  the  same  as  Dipylum,  and  that  it  may  have  been  so 
called  occasionally,  as  the  commencement  of  the  Sacred  Way,  which  we  know 
Dipylum  to  have  been.  In  this  case,  one  cannot  imagine  Plutarch  to  have 
described  the  breach  as  having  been  made  between  the  Sacred  and  Peiraic 
gates,  had  the  Peiraic  been  in  the  position  between  Pnyx  and  Museium ; 
for  this  point  is  more  than  one  thousand  yards  in  direct  distance  from  the  site 
of  Dipylum  ;  and  there  was  one,  if  there  were  not  two,  intermediate  gates ; 
whereas  the  words  of  Plutarch  clearly  require,  that  the  Sacred  and  Peiraic 
should  be  neighbouring  gates.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sacred  gate  was 
not  the  same  as  Dipylum,  as  the  occurrence  of  the  two  names  in  the  same 
passage  of  Plutarch  may  afford  some  argument  for  believing,  weiare  under  the 
necessity  (on  the  same  hypothesis  as  to  the  position  of  the  Peiraic  gate,  in 
the  opening  between  Museium  and  Pnyx,)  of  supposing  that  the  Sacred  gate 
was  the  next  adjacent  gate  to  the  north  or  south  of  that  opening ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  breach  was  made  either  on  the  hill  of  Pnyx,  or  on 
that  of  the  Museium  :  neither  of  which  is  reconcileable  with  the  fact  of 
the  breach  having  been  made  near  the  Heptachalcum.  Nor  would  a  breach 
on  the  heights  of  Museium  or  Pnyx  have  conducted  so  directly  into  the 
Agora  as  that  effected  by  Sylla  appears  to  have  done;  as  the  south- 
western quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  ridge  composed  of  the  two  heights  of 

^  'O  [SvXXas]  S*  oh  KaT€^6vriotv,  dXX'  kxeKdiifv  vvktoi  kqX  Btaaafievos  tov  rowoy  iLkutrifior, 
e'ix^ro  rov  fyyov  •  •  *  avros  ik  to  fiera^v  r^s  Ileipadc^s  rvX^s  tal  rijs  'lepas  KaratrKaypas  roi 
evyofiakvras  irepl  fUoas  vvxras  ktr/iXavve  i^ptKwiris  *  *  *  &ytv  yap  tUp  Kara  r^y  6XKiiy  iroXty  dyac- 
peOiyrwy,  6  vepl  r^y  iiyopav  0ovos  €icia\e  travra  rov  iyroa  tov  ^iirvkov  KepafLetKoy'  ttoXKoIs  b^ 
Xiyerat  ical  iia  r&y  irvXHv  KaraKXvffai  to  Trpodarecov.-— Plutarch.  Syll.  14. 
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Areiopagus  and  Acropolis,  would  have  been  interposed  between  the  breach 
and  the  Agora  of  the  time  of  Sylla ;  which  latter  is  shown  to  have  been  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Areiopagus,  not  only  by  arguments  already  stated, 
but  also  by  the  tradition  related  by  Plutarch  as  to  the  blood  having  flowed 
through  Dipylum  into  the  exterior  Cerameicus  :  such  a  circumstance  could 
not  have  happened,  had  the  Agora  been  to  the  southward  or  westward  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  formation  of  the  ground  rendering  it  impossible.  The  same 
intervention  of  the  heights  is  still  more  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  the 
gate  between  Museium  and  Pnyx  having  been  that  by  which  Pausanias 
commences  his  description  of  Athens;  since  he  expressly  states,  that  a 
single  portico  led  from  this  gate  into  the  Cerameicus ;  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  distance  could  not  have  been  great,  nor  interrupted  by  any  such 
steep  ascent  as  that  which  forms  the  connexion  between  the  Acropolis  and 
Areiopagus. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  distinguished  situation  of  the  gate  between 
Museium  and  Pnyx,  and  its  position  in  an  exact  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  Peiraic  peninsula  to  the  Acropolis,  favour  the  opinion  of  its  having 
been  the  Peiraic  gate :  but  we  must  remember,  that  this  importance  of 
situation  availed  only  while  the  Long  Walls  subsisted  :  it  was  then  indeed 
the  entrance  into  the  city  from  the  Longo-mural  inclosure,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  a  great  street,  leading  in  a  direct  line  from  the  maritime  city  to  the 
Acropolis,  which  may  conveniently  have  been  joined  by  routes  from  each  of 
the  harbours  of  Phalerum,  Munychia,  and  Peiraeeus  ;  but  after  the  ruin  and 
neglect  of  the  Long  Walls,  which  may  be  dated  from  the  destruction  of  the 
maritime  fortifications  by  Sylla,  the  Longo-mural  street  was  probably  aban- 
doned,  and  the  ground  cultivated,  as  it  is  at  present;  and  although,  doubtless, 
there  was  always  a  road  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  city  at  the  opening 
between  Museium  and  Pnyx,  it  was  probably  not  the  ordinary  route  to  the 
busy  parts  of  the  city  from  Peirs^us,  Zea,  and  Gantharus,  the*  ports  where  the 
maritime  commerce  was  then  chiefly  carried  on,  and  from  whence  the  most 
convenient  road  to.  the  Agora  led  through  a  part  of  the  plain  harder  and  less 
liable  to  be  marshy  than  where  the  Long  Walls  had  stood :  in  short,  when  the 
Longo-mural  inclosure  was  abandoned,  the  principal  approaches  to  Athens 
from  its  harbours  became  probably  such  as  they  were  found  by  Pausanias, 
who  describes  two  roads,  one  from  Phalerum  and  the  other  from  Peiraeeus, 
each  ending  in  a  gate  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  city;  and  who 
notices  the  Long  Walls  in  connexion  with  the  Peiraic  road,  after  having 
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described  the  road  from  Phalerum  without  any  mention  of  them ;  thereby 
showing  that  they  were  nearer  to  the  Peiraic  than  to  the  Phaleric  road, 
which  exactly  accords  with  the  actual  state  of  things,  except  that  the 
modern  road  from  Peiraseus  has  diverged  a  little  to  the  right,  for  the  sake  of 
the  solid  causeway  furnished  by  the  foundations  of  the  northern  Long  Wall 
itself.*^  I  venture  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary  approaches 
from  the  harbours  to  the  city  have  continued  to  be  nearly  the  same,  from 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  even  from  not  long  after  the  time  of  Sylla,  to 
the  present  day.  As  to  the  wheel-tracks  in  the  rocks  on  the  road  which 
terminated  the  Longo-mural  inclosure,  there  was  sufficient  traffic  on  that 
road,  especially  during  the  ages  when  the  Long  Walls  subsisted,  to  account 
for  these  marks,  which  are  not  deeper  or  more  numerous  than  those  remain- 
ing upon  ancient  routes  of  much  smaller  traffic  in  many  parts  of  Greece. 

Another  argument  against  the  supposition  of  the  Peiraic  gate  having  been 
that  between  Pnyx  and  M useium,  may  be  derived  from  a  passage  in  the 
Life  of  Theseus,  where  Plutarch,  the  only  author  I  believe  who  ever  men- 
tions the  Peiraic  gate,  introduces  the  name  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
show,  that  it  was  not  an  ancient  appellation,  but  had  been  introduced 
subsequently  perhaps  to  the  destruction  of  the  Long  Walls.  An  Athe- 
nian antiquary,  named  Cleidemus,  describing  the  position  of  the  Ama- 
zones,  when  they  advanced  against  the  city  of  Theseus,  afterwards  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  stated,  that  their  line  extended  from  the  Pnyx  on 
the  right  to  the  Amazonium  on  the  left ;  the  latter  monument  having  evi- 
dently been  to  the  north  of  the  Areiopagus ;  as  ^chylus,  by  placing  the 
Amazones  on  the  Areiopagus,^  shows  that  height  to  have  been  the  centre 
of  their  position.  The  Athenians  attacked  the  enemy's  right  from  the 
Museium ;  and  the  tombs  of  those  who  fell,  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  in  the  street  leading  to  the  gate  at  the  heroum  of  Chalcodon,  then 
called  the  Peiraic  gate.^^  The  Athenians  were  then  turned  by  the  enemy, 
and  retreated  as  far  as  the  Eumenides  (at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Areiopagus^*) ;  but  here  receiving  a  reinforcement  from  the  Palladium* 


<^  These  foundations,  it  is  said,  haye  now  been  broken  up,  to  fonn  a  new  road« 

60  Eumen.  688. 

6^  xepi  ri^y  wXartiav  ri^y  ^povaay  ewl  ras  iri;Aas  vapa  to  XaXcwSoyrof  iipfoy,  &s  wvy  UttpaiKas 
oyofidciovoi, — Plut.  Thes,  27. 

^  Pausan.  Att.  28,  6.  See  Miiller,  notes  to  the  German  translation  of  Top.  of  Ath. 
p.  454.  Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  79. 
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Ardettus^y  and  Lyceium,^'  that  is  to  say,  from  the  north-eastward,  the  right 
of  the  Amazones  was  again  defeated,  and  they  were  forced  to  retreat  to 
their  camp.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Peiraic  gate  was  beyond  the 
Pnyx,  in  proceeding  from  the  Museium, — the  Athenians  having  on  that 
occasion  been  the  assailants,  and  victorious.  In  their  subsequent  retreat, 
they  were  driven  almost  to  the  walls  of  their  fortress ;  but  wlien  joined  by 
the  reinforcement,  which  marched  by  the  northern  side  of  that  height,  they 
again  resumed  the  offensive,  once  more  overcame  the  right  wing  of  the 
Amazones,^  and  obliged  the  whole  body  to  retire  to  their  camp,  which  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  situated  beyond  the  site  of  the  Asty,  in  some 
part  of  the  plain. 

The  heroum  of  Chalcodon,  at  the  Peiraic  gate,^  seems  to  accord  with  the 
sepulchral  monument  at  the  gate  by  which  Pausanias  enters  Athens,  and 
which  he  describes  as  bearing  the  figures  of  a  horse  and  man,  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  If  we  may  judge  by  numerous  monuments  of  later  times, 
inscribed  with  the  title  yipoog,  and  bearing  similar  figures  in  relief,  these 
were  common  accompaniments  of  heroic  monuments.  This  apparent  co- 
incidence, therefore,  favours  the  opinion,  that  Pausanias  commences  his 
description  of  the  city  at  the  Peiraic  gate. 

Plato  and  Xenophon  afford  reasons  for  believing,  that  even  during  the 
existence  of  the  Longo-mural  inclosure,  the  ordinary  route  from  the 
Peiraeeus  to  Athens  passed  to  the  northward  of  it.  The  former  alludes  to 
a  person  ascending  from  the  Peiraeeus  to  Athens,  under  the  northern  wall ;  ^ 
and  Xenophon  states,  that  the  Peiraeeus  was  approached  by  a  carriage-road, 

^  The  Lyceium  was  on  the  outside  of  Diocharis,  or  the  eastern  gate  (Topography  of 
Athens,  p.  144).    Ardettos  was  near  the  Panathenaic  Stadium ;  Harpocrat.  in  *ApitjrT6s. 

^  It  has  been  supposed  (by  Reiske,  not.  in  p.  57, 1,  ult.  and  by  others,)  that  the  second 
hiltov  in  Plutarch  is  an  error  of  the  text  for  €{M!fyvfiov ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Athenians, 
when  reinforced,  attacked  the  left  of  the  Amazones,  towards  which  their  retreat  had  brought 
them :  but  the  alteration  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  of  any  great  importance  to  the  topo- 
graphical question. 

^^  Chalcodon  was  the  father  of  one  of  the  wives  of  ^geus.  (Athen.  13,  1.  p.  557.  Schol. 
Eurip.  Med.  673.)  Pausanias  says  (Att.  2,  3,),  that  he  did  not  know  who  the  warrior  was 
intended  for :  but,  as  the  Athenians  had  doubtless  a  name  for  him,  the  ignorance  of  Pausanias 
was  affected,  either  because  he  did  not  agree  with  the  i^tiyrirai  on  this  point,  or  because  the 
statue  had  been  inscribed  with  some  modem  name. 

^  AtSvTtot  6  *Ay\a(i^voi  iiyiiip  kx  Ilecpai^wf  Wo  to  fioptlop  reixof. — I)e  Republ.  4.  vol.  2. 
p.  439.  Sen*. 
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along  which  the  .troops  of  the  Thirty  marched,®'^  when  they  proceeded  from 
the  city,  against  Thrasybulus,  in  the  Peiraeeus. 

Many  considerations  lead,  therefore,  to  the  belief,  that  Pausanias  com- 
menced his  description  of  Athens  at  the  Peiraic  gate,  and  that  this  gate 
was  in  some  part  of  the  inclosure  of  the  Asty  between  Pnyx  and  Dipylum. 
Some  reasons  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of  placing  it,  not  in  the  pass  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  hill  of  Pnyx,  but  beyond  the  height,  which  is  on  the 
northern  side  of  that  pass : — !•  The  passage  of  the  ridge  is  here  less  steep 
than  at  the  opening  near  Pnyx.  2.  On  this  supposition,  if  the  Sacred  gate 
was  the  same  as  Dipylum,  which  is  most  probable,  the  wall  broken  down 
by  Sylla  in  a  single  night  would  be  of  a  more  reasonable  length.  3.  Here 
the  route  of  Pausanias  leads  into  a  more  central  part  of  the  inner  Cera- 
meicus,  which  seems  to  accord  better  with  the  numerous  buildings  described 
by  him.  4.  The  Pompeium  would  thus  have  been  situated  very  conveniently 
for  its  purposes,^  near  the  great  street  of  Cerameicus,  through  which  the  Pa- 
nathenaic  processions  passed,  soon  after  having  entered  the  city  at  Dipylum. 

The  situation  of  the  gate  from  which  Pausanias  begins  his  description  of 
Athens,  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  understanding  of  that  description; 
as  the  author,  with  his  usual  conciseness,  has  not  given  us  any  sufficient 
indication  of  the  intended  order  of  his  narrative.  His  description  of  Athens 
is  capable  however  of  being  divided  as  follows  : — 1.  Entering  the  Ceramic 
Agora  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Peiraic  gate,  he  passes  the  Stoa  Basileius, 
and  proceeds  by  the  Metroum,  and  the  Council-House  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
to  the  Tholus,  and  from  thence  by  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  to  the 
temple  of  Mars,  near  which  were  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
on  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis.  2.  He  describes  the  Odeium,  near  Ennea- 
crunus,  together  with  that  fountain  and  the  temples  near  it.  3.  Returning 
to  the  Stoa  Basileius,  he  describes  some  objects  near  it,  (probably  those  not 
on  the  same  side  as  the  Metroum,)  then  proceeds  to  the  Pcecile,  and  some 
buildings  in  its  vicinity,  and  thence  by  the  Anaceium  and  Prytaneium,  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  after  which  he  notices  the  Gymnasia  and  suburbs 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  including  the  Stadium.  4.  He  resumes  his 
situation  at  the  Prytaneium,  and  proceeds,  by  the  street  of  the  Tripodes 
and  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  along  the  south-western  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
to  the  Propylaea.     5.  After  describing  the  Acropolis,  he  descends  to  the 

<57  k\(^povv  Kara  rijv  €s  rov  Ylttpata  'Afiaiirov  Avai^powav, — Xenoph.  Helleo.  2,  4.  §  10. 
^  olxobofjirifia  h  trapaaiseifriy  rStv  wofjur&y,  &C.-^PauS.  Att.  2,  4. 
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Areiopagus,  and  then 'describes  the  Academy^  and  the  tombs  of  the  exterior 
Cerameicus  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  the  Academy,  the  third»  or  last;  of 
the  great  A^enian  gyDp^na^ift  M^thout  the  walls. 

.:The^9at  .(difficulty  in  this  arrangement,  and  which  perhaps  has  been  the 
principal  owse,  of  thSidpukts  thrown  upon  the  truth  of  the  positions  which 
I  shave  Msigiied  to  Enneacronps  and  the  Peiraic  gate,  is  the  want  of  con* 
pcixion. between  ithe  Qrst  and. second  parts  of  the  description  :  since,  if  those 
positions  »re  correct,  Pauisianias  hu>  (as  I  before  hinted,)  without  the 
sm|i|UeAt  iiotice,.  mad0  a  les^p  pf  half  the  breadth  of  the  city ;  namely,  from 
near  the, western  end  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  Uissus:  but  this  desultory 
alnrnptness  ia  a  characteristic  of  Pausanias,  He  takes  frequent  occasion, 
moreover,  tO;  remind  his  rea.der8,  as  well  in  his  description  of  Athens,  as  in 
cttber  parts,  of  .his^  work^  that  be  does  not  undertake  to  describe  every 
object ;  ^  of  which  indeed  .several  existing  monuments  at  Athens  unnoticed 
by  him*  and  others  mentioned  by  other  authors,  furnish  ample  confirmation. 
We  are  to  recollect,  that  his  topographical  remarks  on  Athens  referred  to  a 
place  with  which  he. supposes  his  readers  to  be  well  acquainted  ;  that  there 
were  several  descriptions  of  the  antiquities  of  Athena  extafat  in  his  time',^°  as 
he.  often  hints 4  that  his  pursuits  were  history  and  mythology,  ratheif  than 
topography  and  the  ,arts ;  and  that  hence,  although  there  is.  eVery  appear- 
ance 4)f  a  general  arrangement  throughout  his  peri^esis,  founded  on  the 
order  of  his  travels  in  Greece,  which  seem  to  have  occupied,  at  intervals,  the 
greater  .part  of  his:  life,?  his  observations  hiave  reached  us  in  a  Very  com- 


m>        ■■  I     i      ■— ^i»— Jp*wi   1    ■  aiiwi  iiiaw^^t 


^  Attic.  a6,'6. 35»  4.  Laeen,  o.  11, 1.  Eliac.  post.  1, 1. 

Y<^  Polemon,.  about  200  B.  C,  wrote  four  books  on  thid  Acropolis,  and  another  on  the 
Sacred  Way.  (Strabo,  p.  a06.  Athen.  11,6.  p.  472—11, 11.  p.  48&-^13,  6.  p.  587.  Harpo- 
crat.  in  Nc/i4af  Xi^ipo,  Ic^  *OUf,  Aa/ivAs •)  Heliodoros  was  the  author  of  fifteen  books 
on  th^  Acropolis,  (Athen.  6,  3.  p.  229.)  and  of  a  treatise  on  dedicatory  tripods,  (Harpo- 
cirat.  in  t)Kiir«p.)  Callistratns,  or  Menecles,  was  another  writer  on  the  topography,  or 
boildings  of  Athens,  (Harp,  in  *£Mir^/iireSoy,  Harp.,  Phot.,  et  Suid.,  in  *Epfia7.  flarp.  et 
Said,  in  Kcpo^wiSf.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Ar.  896.  Harp.  Suid.  in  N/mi  'AO^yo,  UponSXaiti 
ravro.)  Ammonios  of  Lamptra  wrote  a  book  on  altars.  (Schol.  in  Hennogen.  c.  de  Suar.) 
The  writers  of  the  *ArS/iff ,  Philochorus,  Cleidemus,  Phanodemns,  Androtion,  Istrus,  and 
Demon,  had  frequent  occasion  also  to  allude  to  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  Athens, 
as  we  may  judge  from  their  fragments.  See  the  collection  of  them  by  Siebelis,  with  annota- 
tions. Leipzig,  1811, 1812. 

71  Compare  Attic.  6,  5.  Corinth.  27,  7.  Eliac.  pr.  1, 1;  A^haiCf  20,'3*  Arcad.  48. 
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pressed  form,  in  which,  both  in  things  treated  of  and  in  those  omitted,  as 
well  as  in  the  arrangement  of  details,  he  appears  to  have  been  guided 
by  considerations  connected  with  his  favourite  pursuits.  Of  any  city  what- 
ever it  would  be  difficult  to  complete  a  circuitous  description,  so  as  to  com- 
prise all  the  principal  objects,  without  reverting  for  a  new  departure  to  some 
points  before  mentioned.  Now  this  Pausanias  has  only  done  twice  :  once, 
by  returning  to  the  Stoa  Basileius ;  the  second  time,  to  the  Prytaneiumi 
The  latter  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  Prytaneium  having  been  the  point 
at  which  the  route  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  (i$  ra  Hano  rr^g  iro^ws) — 
where  the  author  describes  in  succession  the  sanctuaries  of  Sarapis,  Lucina, 
Jupiter  Olympius,  Apollo  Pythius,  and  Apollo  Delphinius,  and  the  eastern 
suburbs — separated  from  the  route  conducting  by  the  street  of  Tripodes,  the 
Dionysiac  Theatre,  and  the  southern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  to  the  Pro- 
pyliaea.  A  return  to  the  Stoa  Basileius  might  apparently  have  been  avoided, 
if  he  had  deferred  his  mention  of  the  places  near  Enneacrunus  until  he 
had  arrived  at  the  Olympium ;  and  if  he  had  included  the  monuments  on  the 
descent  from  the  Acropolis,  and  around  the  Areiopagus,  in  the  fifth  part  of 
his  description  ;  that  is  to  say,  after  having  described  the  Acropolis.  Bat 
a  double  motive  may  have  influenced  Pausanias  in  proceeding  at  once  from 
his  notice  of  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  were  on  the 
ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  to  that  of  the  Odeium,  near  Enneacrunus.  He  had 
found  nothing  which  he  thought  worthy  of  introduction  into  his  work,  to 
the  south-westward  of  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  as  he  has  shown  by 
having  mentioned  the  Museium,  which  bounded  that  quarter,  incidentally 
only,  when  describing  the  Acropolis,  and  in  reference  to  its  having 
been  fortified  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.^^  Thus  circumstanced,  be  was 
desirous,  apparently,  of  bringing,  as  much  as  possible,  into  juxtaposi- 
tion, the  principal  historical  observations,  of  which  five-sixths  of  the  pages 
devoted  by  Pausanias  to  Athens  consist.  It  is  observable,  in  particular, 
that  from  the    fifth  chapter,  in  which   he  describes  the  statues  of  the 


7<  PauBanias,  in  deBcribing  the  Museium  as  within  the  old  inclosnre  of  the  Astj,  i^rot  r«9 
vcpi^Xov  Tov  apx^iwf  maj  have  alluded  to  the  general  ruin  of  the  walls,  and  the  abandon* 
ment  of  all  that  part  of  the  site,  in  his  time.  The  word  apxcuos  may  however  be  diffeienttjr 
interpreted,  as  I  shall  notice  hereafter. 
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Eponymi,  and  notices  the  three  new  Athenian  tribes,  Attalis,  Ptolemais, 
and  Adrianis,  as  far  as  the  fourteenth  chapter,  his  narrative  relates  almost 
entirely  to  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  history  he  intro- 
4tices  by  the  remark,  that  he  had  undertaken  it,  because  it  was  defective  in 
cbnsequence  of  its  antiquity,  and  the  want  of  contemporary  authorities.  He 
interrupts  this  historical  narrative,  indeed,  (in  chapter  8.)  in  order  to  notice 
some  monuments  situated  between  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  and  those 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  but  he  resumes  it  after  a  single  page,  in 
reference  to  the  statues  before  the  Odeium  near  Enneacrunus,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  for  the  sake  of  those  statues,  that  the  Odeium  is  so  abruptly 
introduced.  Those  figures  represented  the  three  Ptolemies,  sumamed 
Soter,  Philadelphus,  and  Philometor ;  an  Arsinoe  and  a  Berenice ;  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  his  son  Alexander^  Lysimachus,  and  Pyrrhus ;  concerning 
all  which  persons  he  had  more  or  less  to  relate  :  so  that  it  is  not  until  the 
end  of  five  subsequent  chapters  that  he  proceeds  with  the  description  of 
the  Odeium,  which  is  then  dispatched  in  a  single  line,  and  Enneacrunus 
in  three  or  four. 

Referring  to  these  circumstances,  to  the  general  nature  of  the  work 
of  Pausanias,  and  to  the  existence  in  his  time  of  accurate  descriptions  of 
Athens,  it  seems  no  longer  unaccountable,  that  he  should  have  followed  an 
order  of  narrative  which  might  be  made  topographically  more  consecutive ; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  better,  consistently  with 
the  objects  which  he  had  in  view. 

I  have  now  to  advert  to  a  question  of  Athenian  topography,  as  to  which 
my  present  conclusions  diifer  from  the  '  Topography  of  Athens ; '  and 
in  the  main,  are  the  same  as  those  published  by  two  recent  travellers, — 
Dr.  Forchhammer  of  Holstein,^*  and  the  Reverend  Christopher  Words- 
worth .'^* 

In  the  '  Topography  of  Athens,'  (p.  68.)  I  adverted  to  the  want  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  ancient  name  of  that  peaked  summit,  considerably  higher 
than  the  Acropolis,  which,  crowned  with  a  small  chapel  of  St.  George,  rises 
immediately  from  the  site  of  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  ancient  Asty, 


-   73  2ar  Topographie  Athens,   GHittingeii,  1833 ;  consisting  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Forch- 
hammer, at  Athens,  with  a  reply  hj  Professor  Miiller,  of  Gottingen. 
'   7^  Athens  and  Attica,  c.  8. 
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and  beam  about  east-north-east  fr6m  the  centre  of  the  ^cientTsite;  /I  was 
disposed  to  believe  it  to  be  t}ie' aa<(iient  Lycabettii8:*f-lst;  Because  ft. is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  such  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  sitedf  Athene 
one  of  the  first  objects  that  seizes  the' stranger^  attentidn,  and  ii^ch  enters 
into  almost  every  view  of  Athens,  should  not  have  had  a  name  of  some 
renown.  2ndly.  Because  Lycabettus  was  the  onl jr  one  of  the  "more  cele- 
brated Attic  mountains  of  which  the  identity  was  not '  determined.  Sdly; 
Because  Lycabettus  appears;  from  the  ancient  allusions  to  it,  to  have  been 
near  to  Athens,  and  not  among  the  more  distant  summit^'  suirrounding  the 
Athenian  valley.  4thly.  Because  the  mountain  of  St.  George  is  sur- 
rounded by  olive  plantations ;  thus  according  virith  the  character  of  Lyca- 
bettus given  by  Statins,^* — 

Dives  et  iBgaleos  nemomm  Parnesque  benignus 
VitibuB  et  pingoi  melior  LycabessuB  oliva. 

But  there  were  two  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  that  seemed 
to  militate  against  this  opinion.  Plato,  describing  the  ancient,  or  fabulous 
state  of  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  prior  to  a  certain  deluge  and  earth- 
quake, which  were  supposed  to  have  removed  a  great  quantity  of  soil, 
and  to  have  effected  an  immense  change  in  the  site  of  Athens,  states,  that 
the  hill  of  the  Acropolis  was  then  so  large  as  to  extend  to  the  Eridanus  and 
Ilissus,  comprehending  within  it  the  Pnyx,  as  well  as  the  mountain  of 
Lycabettus,  which  is  opposite  to  Pnyx.^^ 

In  another  fable,  related  by  Antigonus  Carystius,  on  the  authority  of  an 
Athenian  antiquary  named  Amelesagoras,  the  infant  Erichthonius  was  said 
to  have  been  inclosed  by  Minerva  in  a  box,  which  she  delivered  to  the 
three  daughters  of  Cecrops,  with  strict  injunctions  that  it  should  not  be 
opened  until  her  return  from  Pellene,  to  which  place  she  was  proceeding, 
in  order  to  procure  a  mountain  to  serve  as  an  outwork  to  the  Acropolis.^ 


'»       ■"■l*  4\  I  iM     II     I 


w  Theb.l2,e31. 

&roj3c)3i|KVia  Koi  iripiciXi|^vio  lirof  toy  Ilyvca  kqi  tov  AwKafiifrrov  Spor  (al.  ^f)  ec  rov  carairccpv 
IIi^KOf  Ixovtfcu  Plat,  in  Critia.  Op,  vol.  1,  p.  112.  Serr.  -         -  . 

77  •  •  •  *E^t:xl^ytoy*  Bp  rp^ecF  rr^p  *A9iip&p  coi  eit  kIotiip  ca6c/pEiii,  koX  wafiaOioOtit  rah  K<- 
cporos  mutilp  'AypahXf  co2  IlQvip6af  cal  '^oj/t  kqI  cirir^(oc  /ii)  itpoiytip  rijp  KlciyiP,  hat  tip  oivj) 
iKBjf*   iiftKOfiipiiP  bi  h  IlcXX^y^v,  ^i(i€ip  Spoc  ipa  fyvfia  wpo  ri}f  'AxpoiroXciM  iroiq^p*   ros  M  Ki* 
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Agraultts  and  Pandrosus,  (Agraulus  and  Herse/  aocording  to  Apolbdorus 
and  F^usaniaS)^)  disobeying  her  commands,  opened  the  box,  and  found  two 
serpents  coiled  around  Erichthonius.  Meantime,  Minerva,  as  die  was  on 
her  way  back^.i^ith  did  mountain  Lycabettus'  in  her  hand,  was  met  by  a 
crow,  which  iikformed  her  that  Erichthonius  was  discovered  to  view ;  where- 
upon: she  threw,  down  the  mountaiii  where  it  noinr  stands,  land  punished  the 
crow  for  being  a  herald  of  bad  news,  l^  forbidding  this  bird  from  ever 
entering  tibe  Acropolis. 

The  words  t^/ia  t^  r^^  *Anfwi%9wst  in  this  passage,  compared  with  the 
xarayrixpu  Uimxlg  of  Plato,  appeared  to  me  to  agree  with  no  other  height 
than  that  which  is  separated  from  the  hill  of  Pnyx,  as  w^  as  from  the 
north-western  end  of  the  Areiopagus,  by  the  hollow  which  was  crossed 
by  the  ancient  walls,  and  was  the  position  of  one  of  the  gates.  Th^ 
western  being  the  weakest  side  of  the  Acropolis,  was  that  which  was  chiefly 
in  want  of  an  outwork :  it  seemed  possibly,  therefore,  tha^  the  whole  ridgff 
of  hills  to  the  southward  of  the  Acrojpolis  might  have  been  the  original 
Lycabettus,  until  the  southern  and  highest  part  of  them  (the  Museium) 
having  come  into  distinct  notice,  from  having  been  formed  into  a  separate 
fortress  by  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  his  son  Demetrius*  while 
another  summit  of  that  ridge  was  occupied  by  thei  Pnyx ;  the  name,  Lyca* 
bettus,  might  in  later  times  have  been  confined,  to  the  inconsideraUe  height, 
adjacent  to  the  Pnyx,  on  the  north-west.^^  There  seemed  also  some  indi- 
cation of  the  proximity  of  Pnyx  and  Lycabettus,  in  the  two  facts,  that 
the  earliest  Heliotropium,  or  instrument  for  marking  the  solstice,  was  said 


Ht&ok  Kol  tlrciF  Jri  *£pixOdyioc  iv  faytpf*  n^r  ik  iu»ia<affar  pl^pai  to  ipot  Swint  vw  ivrt*  rf  ik 
cp^yp  ha  ri^y  MOKayytikiay  «Irt!y,  ^$  tls  ^KpAwpKut  ok  Oifiu  a^  Irrcu  i^^udoQau   Hist. 

A  beautiful  statue  of  a  deified  mortal  luw  lately  hem  di8C0Tere4  m  an  ezoaYativn  at 
Athens,  having  ike  thighs  lengthened  beyond  the  hunuoi  proportion,  and  endiiig  in  serp^ts ; 
— *E^X!^yMf  iy  fartpf.  We  leam  from  Hyginus,  that  Erichthonius  was.sometimes.faUed  to 
hare  had  Jegs  ending  in  serpents.  As  fo  the  crow,  (V.  et  Lucret  6, 749«)'the  explanation 
seems  to  be,  that  these  birds,  which  are  seen  in  grea|  numbers  around  the  rocks  of  the 
Acropolis,  seldom  rise  to  the  windy  summit,  preferring  the  shelter  of  the  rocks. 

78  Apoll.  3, 14.  Pans.  Attic.  18,  2.  79  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  70. 
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to  have  been  on  the  Pnyz  ;^  and  that  Theophrastus  was  supposed  to  state, 
that  Meton  made  the  observations,  by  which  he  determined  the  length  of 
the  solar  year,  from  Lycabettus.®* 

Since  the  publication  of  '  The  Topography  of  Athens,'  however,  some 
researches  concerning  the  demi  of  Attica,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
published  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  our  Society,  have  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  Pellene,  mentioned  by  Amelesagoras,  is  the  same  as  the  demus  of 
the  Pallenenses,  where  the  existence  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  attested  by 


«>  V.  sup.  p.  193. 

^^  "Eari  yap  ahi  rtva  Xafittr  rotovrov  yy^/iova*  koI  iari  eafiffrara  ^/icia  ra  iiiro  rovrwv. 
cac  iiyaBol  yeyenyirac  Kara  rdwow  riyas  iLffTpov6fioi  iyioi,  oTor  MarpiKircu  kv  MeBjS/irfi  Awo  rw 
Atweniftvov  xal  KXeSarparos  kv  T^vihf  kwo  Tift  "Ihtft  Kal  Natives  ^ABIiypaiv  iiwo  rov  AvKafii/rTOv  ra 
wepl  Tos  rpowas  awtiie'  wap^  oS  Mirmv  iiKovaas  rhv  rov  ivot  hiovra  tiKoaiv  ivtavrAv  avviraltp. 
^Hy  h^  6  iikp  4aecvof  fiirovcow  ^AOftPj^atr^  6  ik  M^i#v  ^Adiivaios.  Kal  &K\oi  ik  tovtov  top  Tp6vor 
^aTpo\6yfilffay.    Theophiast.  de  Sig.  PIuT. 

It  is  evident  from  these  words  that  the  moantains  were  gnomons,  not  observatories.  M. 
Forchhammer  supposes  that  the  name  Lycabettns  is  from  XiNca/Sat,  meaning  year-hill. 
Undoubtedly  some  point  in  Athens  may  be  found  (and  it  would  not  be  &r  from  the 
the  Pnyx)  from  whence  the  sun  may  have  been  observed  to  rise  on  the  solstitial  day,  in  coin- 
cidence with  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  of  St.  (reorge;  and  thus,  by  repeated  observations, 
a  first  approximation  to  the  length  of  the  solar  year  may  have  been  obtained :  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  by  such  a  gnomon,  Phaeinus  or  Meton  could  have  calculated  the  length  of  the 
year  with  such  correctness,  that  the  year  of  Meton  has  been  found  to  differ  very  slightly 
from  modem  observations. 

M.  Forchhammer  remarks,  in  corroboration  of  his  explanation  of  Theophrastus,  that  Ida 
has  the  same  bearing  from  Tenedus,  and  Lepetymnus  from  Methymna,  as  the  mountain  of 
St.  Gkorge  from  Athens.  But  this  is  not  true.  No  part  of  Mount  Ida  lies  to  the  northward 
of  east  from  Tenedus ;  and  Mount  Gktrgarus,  its  highest  point,  is  considerably  to  the  south- 
ward of  east.  Lepetymnus,  relatively  to  Methymna,  is  still  more  southerly,  that  city  having 
been  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Lesbus.  Following  the  idea  of  Hesychius, 
{AvKafitfTTos  opo$  Tfl$  *Arriic^s*  e'iptprai  ik  ovrm  Sia  rb  kOam  wXiiSvtiv,)  we  might  suppose  the  name 
to  be  formed  of  Xvkos  and  P^aoa^  which  latter  word  may  have  had  the  same  origin  as  the  termi* 
nation  of  many  Attic  names.  But,  as  Mr.  Muller  observes,  the  a  in  AvKafiifrros  is  strongly 
against  the  etymology  of  Hesychius.  The  same  able  critic  remarks,  that  XwKiifias  is  an  Homeric 
word  (Od.  S,  161,  T.  306.),  and  that  the  Homeric  language  strongly  resembled  the  old  Attic. 
Adhering,  therefore,  to  Xj&kti  (the  Latin  his),  as  the  component  of  Lycabettus,  may  not  that 
name,  without  any  reference  to  astronomy,  have  been  derived  from  the  simple  fact,  that  in  all 
seasons,  except  the  middle  of  winter,  the  light  of  day  makes  its  appearance  behind  that  moun- 
tain, so  that  its  summit  is  the  first  illumined  point  in  the  horizon  of  the  city  ? 
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Herodotus,^  connects  that  place  in  some  degree  with  the  my  thus  con- 
cerning Minerva.  This  demus  I  have  shown  to  have  been  on  or  near 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Marathon,  at  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
distance.^  As  Minerva,  therefore,  was  on  her  return  from  Pallene  to 
Athens  when  she  met  the  crow  and  dropped  the  mountain,  it  follows 
that  Lycabettus  was  in  the  same  direction  as  Marathon,  or  to  the 
north-eastward ;  and  that,  as  Pallene  was  to  the  southward  of  Brilessus 
or  Pentelicum,  Lycabettus  could  scarcely  have  been  any  other  than 
the  mountain  of  St.  George.  Plato,  therefore,  by  xaravriK^u  IIwxos 
seems  to  have  intended  the  diametrical  opposition  of  Lyciabettus  to 
Pnyx  with  reference  to  the  circumference  of  the  city.  As  to  the 
words  ipofut  ipp^  rr^$  ^Axprni^Kimg^  which  are  not  very  well  adapted  to 
the  mountain  of  St.  George,  we  are  to  observe,  that  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  fable  itself,  Minerva  appears  not  to  have  placed  the  mountain 
where  she  had  first  intended. 

Although  the  hill  of  St.  George  is  surrounded  by  olive  plantations  on 
three  sides,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  agree  with  the  description  of 
Statins,  it  is  a  mere  rock  in  the  upper  parts,  and  very  dry  and  barren  in 
the  lower  slope;  and  in  this  respect  it  accords  with  the  allusions  made 
to  it  in  two  dialogues,  wherein  Socrates,  in  one  instance,  is  made  to 
contrast  the  dry  soil  about  Lycabettus  with  the  marshy  ground  near 
Phalerum ;  ^  thus  giving  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  plain  of  Athens;  and,  in  the  other,  remarks  that  the 
house  of  the  wealthy  Polytion  would,  among  the  Scythians,  be  as 
worthless  as  Lycabettus  to  an  Athenian.'^  Another  reference  to  the 
mountain,  which  shows  that  it  was  near  Athens,  would  seem  to  place 
it  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Pames.^     But  as  there  was  no  mountain 


«  1, 6?. 

^  Transactions  of  the  Roynl  Society  of  Literature,  i,  p.  141. 

**  Hifpa  fi^y  yovv  fWi  hoKtl  ilrac  ii  vepl  rou  AvKafitirrop  cal  i^  ravry  5/io/a*  ^po  hi  ^  ir  tf 
^aksgnKf  iXetf  Ka\  ii  ravrp  6/io/a.— ^Xenoph.  CBcon.  19. 

w  Ps.  Plato  in  Eryx.  Op.  Vol.  8,  p.  400.  Serr. 

^  *Es  ri^y  Tlipvifi  hpyteOtleai  fpovhat  Kara  toy  AvKafitgrTdy^r^AlistOfh,  ap.  Phot.  Lex.  in 
lUpyqc.  PhotioB  refers  thiis  line  to  the  Ncf  Aoi,  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  extant 
edition  of  that  comedy.  If  it  means,  that  the  clouds  yanished  towards  Lycabettus,  as 
they  were  returning  to  Fames,  because  they  were  irritated  with  the   reception  which 
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near  the  city  in  that  direction^  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  topo* 
graphical  negligence  of  a  poet ;  especially  as  we  find  a  direct  and  decisive 
proof  that  Lycabettus  lay  more  to  the  eastward  than  to  the  northward 
of  Athens,  in  a  writer,  of  the  fifth  century,  whose  authority  has  hitherto 
'been  tmnotioed  <hi  this  question.  Marinus,  a  native  of  thfe  Samarian  Nea* 
poiis,  (now  Nablus,)  in  his  '  Life  of  Proclus/  whom  he  succeeded  as  bead  of 
the  Platonic  school  at  Athens,  relates  thatProclus  was  buried  at  Athens,  to 
the  eaatward  of  the.  city,  near  Lycabettas  ifp  rtSg  avdro^jkwripoig  ^  voKtwg 
vflog  rep  AuHCL^Tip).  Here  he  had  constructed  a  tbmb  with  a  double  recep- 
tacle, (ilir>ai  Arixr^)  in  Order  that  he  might  lie  beside  bis  master  Syrianus  ; 
having  written  hiis  own,  epitaph,  which  Marinus:  has  preserved^^  Although 
the  work  of  Marinus  was  written  as  late  as  the  yebr.  of  ofur  Lord  485,  his 
authority  is  not  to  be  idespised  in  an  incidental  allusibb  to  topography.  Even 
at  that  late  period  Athens  cherished  the  memory  of  her  history,  and  the  Pla- 
tonic school  was  the  centre  of  all  that  remained  of  ancient  literature :  Plu- 
tarch of  Athens,  Syrianus,  Proclns,  Marmus,  Isidoruik,  and  Damascius,  were 
successively  at  tiie  head  of  this  school.^  Both  as  residents  of  Athens,  and 
asi  learned  men,  deriving  their  knowledge  in. an  uninterrupted  series  from 
fcnrmer  times,  they  knaybe  supposed  to  have  been  correctly  informed  as  to 
the  ancient  topc^^raphy .  So  :clear  a .  reference,  therefore,  by  one  of  them 
to.  an  ancient  position  is  of  the  greatest  validity. 

It  does  hot  follow  that  the  name  Anchesmus  is  to  be  expunged  from  the 
map,  as  applied  to  this  mountain.  .  Anchesmus  and  Lycabettus  may  have 
been  one, and  tfae^iame  mountain ;  or  Anchesmus  may  have  been  the  peak 
of  St.  George  alone ;  while.  Lycabettus,  though  specifically  the  same  moun- 
tain, may  have  comprehended  also. the  whole  of  that  low  ridge  of  whidi  St. 

they  had  met  with  on  the  Athenian  stage,  it  could  not  have  been  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  comedy ;  and  yet  the  extant  play  alludes  to  the  rejection  of  a  former,  (vers*  518. 
et  seq.)  This  line,  therefore,  which  is  found  only  in  Photius,  may  be  added  to  the  other 
arguments,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  existing  comedy  is  a  third  edition.  (Petit,  Miscel. 
i«  3. — Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.  vol.  %  p.  71. 

^     U/M^cXos  lyclf  ytrofifiv  Ai^iciOf  yivos,  Sv  Svpcai^os 

Swot  i^  iLfi^oripuv  6i€  au/iara  S^aro  r^^i^t 

Ap.  Marin,  in  V.  Procl.  c.  36.  Anthol.  2,  p.  446. 
»  Marin.  Y.  Procli.    bamasc.  Y.  Isid.  &p.  Phot.  Bibl.  cod«  242,  p.  1027. 
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George  is  the  highest  summit  and  south- western  extremityi  and  which  will 
thus  accord  much  better  with  the  characteristic  of  Lycabettus  as  an  olive- 
bearing  mountain,  than  if  it  were  confined  to  the  rocky  or  barren  height  of 
St.  George.  The  description  which  Pausanias  gives  of  Anchesmus,  as  a 
''  small  mountain/'  ^  applies  correctly  to  the  mountain  of  St.  George ;  at  the 
same  time,  that  by  associating  Anchesmus  with  the  other  Athenian  moun* 
tains,  Pentelicum,  Fames,  and  Hymettus,  he  seems  to  attach  the  same 
degree  of  importance  to  it,  which  may  be  inferred  as  to  Lycabettus  from  the 
words  of  Aristophanes  and  Strabo,  cited  below,^  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  conspicuous  abruptness  of  this  hill,  and  its  proximity 
to  the  city.  At  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  St.  George  there  is  an  arti- 
ficial approach  to  the  peak  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock ;  the  platform,  occupied 
by  the  small  church,  retains  other  marks  of  art ;  and  the  chapel  itself  may 
be  considered  as  an  argument  that  the  summit  was  a  it^ov,  as,  throughout 
Greece,  churches  are  generally  the  successors  of  Pagan  temples.  Here 
probably  stood  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Anchesmius.  It  is  highly  credible, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  Brilessus,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
was  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Pentelicum,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fame  which  the  Pentelic  marble  had  acquired  among 
the  Romans,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  '  Transactions '  of 
our  Society,  (vol.  i.  p.  1 16,)  so  Lycabettus  may  about  the  same  time 
have  assumed  that  of  Anchesmus,  in  honour  of  the  Jupiter  whose 
statue  stood  on  the  mountain,  and  whose  worship  may  then  have  been 
introduced  from  abroad. ^^  It  is  remarkable  that  Pausanias  has  not 
named  either  Lycabettus  or  Brilettus ;  while  Strabo,   who  names  thepa 

^  KaVAy\€afioi  6po$  early  oi  fJtiya  Kal  Acos  &ya\fia  'Ayxeojiiov, — Pausan.  Attic.  C.  32. 

^  ijy  oiy  ai  Xeyi^c  Avva)3f|rrovff 

Kal  Tlapyiiauv  ^fuy  fxeyiBrif  rovr  iarl  ra  ^titTra  iii^OKMty  ; 

Aristoph.  Ran.  y.  1068. 
The  poet,  doubtless,  meant  the  Attic  Parnesus,   or  Parnassus,  commonly  called  Parnes. 
flapyjiaot  opoi  fAtraff^  Bou^rias  jcai  rffs  * Arrttflt, ^-Tim.  Lex.  Plat,  in  v. 

07  /3'  *lOAK^y  ilxoy  cal  N^pir^r*  (II.  B.  682.)  «vpf«f  fiky  yap  axovtav  rif,  rifv  T6\iy  hi^atr*  hy,  &g 
Kal  ^AOffyag  xal  Av«o/3i|rrov  ti  us  \iyoi,  xal  'F6ioy  xal  ^AraPvpiy,  rac  ht  AaxMhaifAova  xal 
Tai)yerov. — Strabo,  p.  454. 

..  ^  Anchesmus  has  more  the  sound  of  a .  foreign  than  of  an  Attic  name :  in  the  .Solic 
form  of  OnchesmuSy  we  find  it  attached  to  a  town  and  harbour  of  Epirus.  "Ayxi,  in 
allusion  to  the  proximity  of  the  hill  to  the  city,  has  also  been  suggested  as  an  etymology  of 
Anchesmus. 

VOL.  III.    PART   I.  2  E 
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bothi  apd  as  two  at  ]thf  i^enowned  Athenian  mountainft*^ '  makes  no  mention 
of  Anchesmus  or^Pentelicymi  Neither  of  these  nancies,  indeed,  occuf 
in  any  author  prior  to  the  Roman  empire;  while  some  remarks  of  Theo* 
phrastus  on  the  prognostics  of  tempestuous  weather  at  Athens  may  be  cited 
ajs  particularly  showing  that  the  three  conspicuous  summits  which  command 
the  TcSiov,  or  Athenian  valley,  were  named  Paimes,  Brilessus;  and  Hy- 
mettus.^  The  change  in  the  customary  appellation  of  the  mountains  Bri- 
lessus  and  Lycabettus  occurred,  probably,  in  the  course  of  the '  first  and 
second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  already  trace  it,  as  to  Brilessu^, 
in  Vitruvius,  who  with  reference,  doubtless,  to  the  famous*  marble  quarries 
of  Pentele  on  that  mountain,  denominates  it  Mons  Pentelensis.  *  As  to  the 
fact^  that  Lycabettus  was  a  name  still  in  use  in  the  fifth  century,  I  need 
scarcely  remarjc,  that  this  furnisher  little  objection  to  the  supposition  of  the 
same  mountain  haying  been  the  Anchesmus  of  Pausaiiias,  since  the  learned 
Platonist  would,  doubtless^  prefer  the  classical  name,  CTen  although  the 
other  were  ip  vulgar  use. 

THE    LONG    WALLS. 

I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  Society  a  few  remarks  on  the  Long 
Walls  of  'Athens,  having  particularly  in  view  the  passages  in  Thucydides 
relating  to  them,  which  I  formerly  found  myself  unable  to  reconcile  with 
the  existing  remains  of  those  works ;  as  well  as  a  new  evidence  concerning 
them,  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  inscription^ 
recording  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  government  for  the  repair  of  all  the 
fortifications  of  Athens,^* 

Of  those  singular  productions  of  Greek  military  architecture,  by  means  of 
which,  cities  placed  near,  but  not  upon  the  sea-coast,  were  connected  in  the 
same  circuit  of  defence  with  their  harbours,  Athens  alone  preserves  any 


^  T»r  i*  opfiy  TO.  fiky  iy  6v6fiaTi  ftaKtar^.  ktniVf  ore  *Tfff|rros  cat  BpiXiyflrflrot  cal  Avra/Jiyrrof ,  In  ik 

Eldpi'ifff  ical  KofkvSoXi^f •— Strabo,  p.  399. 

0'  Theophrastus  says,  that  lightning  over  these  three  mountains  prognosticates  a  great 
tempest ;  over  two  of  them  a  storm  less  violent ;  over  Fames  only,  serene  weather;  and  that 
a  long  cloud  resting  upon  Hymettus  during  a  tempest,  indicates  its  approaching  cessation. 

^  See  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  and  the  learned  remarks  upon  it  of  Professor  K.  O. 
Muller,  in  his  work,  <  De  Munimentis  Athenarum,'  Gottingen,  1836. 
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yi«ibleiffemak»i'^JVfe^A>^^^CdirmChf;^^  Fatreet^  were  similarly 

INPOwIe^.  jiad  ArgWifof^  aJ>>short  tinie'^  GWinth  or  ^Srcyori,  being  less 
diitftlit  UqkA  4I1&  eavi^an'  Athens^  iSA  ib  ^isjttratidns  where  long  Walls  were 
stitt  more  nseM^i  ftidy  posstUy 'hav^  set  the  fexainple  of  this  mode  of 
4i^i(M0B^r  bub  aaJQity  evei^  eonstracted '  long  walls  of  $6  great  a  length 
as  Athem.  ^ ....  i.t  »    ,  •  .. 

We  have  reason.'  td  believe  that  tong  walls  were  usually  parallel,  having 
a.  distance « between  them^  varying,  probably,  according  to  circumstances, 
butwliich,  in  the  instance  of  Athens,  was  about  a  stade,  and  at  Corinth, 
seems  not  to  <  have  •  been  much  greater  or  smaller  than  that  distance.^^ 
Of  the  tforthem  Athenian  Lotig  Wall,  the  foundations,  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness,  formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stone,  and  founded  on  a  rocky 
soil,  were  ooaspiouous  not  many  years  since,  commencing  from  the  foot  of 
the  Peiraic  heights,  at  half  a  mile  from  the  head  of  Port  Peirseeus,  and  con* 
tinuing  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  road  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
towards  the  city,  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis. 
Where  they  are  no  further  visible,  they  have  been  covered  probably  by  the 
alluvion  of  the  Cephissus,  which  river  crossed  the  Long  Walls  about  the 
middle  of  their  length.^^^  The  southern  Long  Wall,  having  passed  through 
a  deep  vegetable  soil,  occupied  chiefly  by  vineyards,  was  less  easily  tirace^* 
able,  except  at  its  junction  with  the  walls  of  Phalerum,  and  for  about  half  a 
mile  from  thence  towards  the  city.  Commencing  at  a  round  tower  situated 
above  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Phaleric  bay,  not  far  eastward  of  the 
gate  by  which  the  town  of  Phalerum  was  entered  from  Athens,  it  followed 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  along  the  edge  of  the  Phaleric  marsh,  for  about  five 
hundred  yards ;  then  assumed,  for  about  half  that  distance,  a  direction 


0«  Thucyd.  1, 103.  4,  66,  60, 109.    Aristoph.  Lye.  1172.    Plutarch.  Phoc.  25.    Strabo, 
p.  S91.    The  Long  Walls  of  Megara  were  built  by  the  Athenums  beftre  those  of  Athens. 

^  Xenoph.  HeU.  4,  4.  §  7,  8, 18.        Agesil.  2.  §  17. 

OT  Diodor.  20, 102.— Conf.  Pausan.  Corinth.  7, 1.— Plutarch.  Demet.  26. 

^  Plutarch.  Alcib.  16. 

99  Thucyd.  6,  82.    Diodor.  xii.  81.     Plutarch.  Alcib.  15. 

i»>  Xen.  Hell.  4,  4.  Compare  §  7, 8,  and  seq.    See  Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  8.  p.  251. 

^^  The  ford  of  the  Cephissus,  on  the  road  to  Athens  from  the  Peirseeus,  is  probably  that 
lki$a9i%  rai  Ki|f  cffvov,  noticed  by  Xenophon  (Hell.  2,  4.  §  19.)  a3  the  place  of  sepulchre  of 
the  heroic  augur  who  devoted  himself  to  death  in  aid  of  the  victory  of  Thrasybulus  over  the 
forces  of  the  Thirty  in  Peirseeus,  B.  C.  404. 
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to  the  borth-eastward,  almost  ai  a  ri^ht  atigl6  With  the  preceding;  from 
whence,  as  far  as  it  was  traceable,  it  rah  exactly  parallel  tb  the'noftherh 
Long  Wall,  at  a  distance  of  five  hiinclred  and  fifty  feet  from'  iV  Thas  the 
Long  Walls  appear  to  have  formed  a  wide  street,  which  at  one  thne  was 
thickly  inhabited,^^  leading  in  a  direct  line  frbm  Phalerum  and  Muny- 
chia,  to  the  Acropolis,  through  a  gate  in  the  inclosure  of  the  city,  v^tiges  of 
which  were  (and  perhaps  may  still  be)  traceable.  Exciaiyations  in  the 
alluvial  part  of  the  plain  would  probably  discover  foirndations  of  the  Long 
Walls  in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent.  *  '  ' 

The  mode  in  which  the  southern  wall  was  united  to  the  inclosure  of 
Phalerum,  may  give  us  some  means  of  judging  of  the 'manner  in  which  the 
northern  wall  was  united  to  the  Peiraic  defences,  as  well  as  both  the  walls 
to  the  Asty ;  and  may  give  reason  to  believe  that  their  parallel  direction  did 
not  proceed  as  far  as  the  gate  in  the  opening  between  Museium  and  Pnyx, 
but  terminated  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  those  hills,  a  little 
beyond  the  Ilissus ;  so  that  those  heights  were  inclosed  by  walls  diverging 
from  the  Long  Walls.  Of  this  I  found  some  confirmation  in  the  foundations 
of  a  massy  wall  at  the  foot  of  those  hills  on  the  western  side. 

That  these  heights  were  at  one  period  excluded  from  the  fortifications 
of- the  city,  and  at  another  included  within  it,  we  have  some  evidence 
in  the  artificial  excavations  with  which  they  are  abundantly  covered ;  for 
some  of  these  consist  of  sepulchral  chambers  and  niches,  while  others  were 
magazines,  cisterns,  chairs  (Opovoi),  or  seats  of  a  more  simple  form, 
foundations  of  houses,  drains,  chimneys,  and  walls  in  which  holes  for 
rafters  are  observable.  There  may  be  a  question,  whether  these  heights 
were  a  part  of  the  Asty  at  the  time  when  Thucydides,  describing  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  defence  of  Athens,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  made  a  computation  of  the  proportion  between  the  garrison  and  the 
length  of  rampart  to  be  defended  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  Asty, 
Long  Walls,  and  maritime  city,^®'  or  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
having  formed  a  part  of  the  longomural  inclosure  ;  in  the  same  manner,  as 
it  is  evident,  that  we  must  consider  the  enlarged  portion  of  that  inclosure 
caused  by  the  diverging  of  the  walls  at  their  maritime  termination.  An 
unfortunate  omission  in  Thucydides,  as  to  the  distance  between  the  extre- 


io«  Xenoph.  Hellen.  2,  2,  §  3.     See  Topog.  of  Athens,  p.  346. 
w»  Tbucyd.  2,  13. 


,    in  the  Topog^aphi/i  of  Af^e^s.,,     ^,  p^l 

mities  of  the  LongiWall^  at-tbe  A$tj,  and  which  th^  scholiast  supplies  by 
a  number  quite  iiioredibl^i^^^  is  the  cause  of  this,  uncertainty.    /  \ 

The  existence  of  thet  foimdatioas  of  the  ancient, walls. of  the  AstyV  along 
the  crest  of  the  hills  of  Pnyx.and  Museiuin>  would  indeed  seem  to  l^ave  no 
doubt  that  the  hills  in  question  were  part  of  the  longomural  inclosure.  jit 
is  possible,  however,  that  these  foundations,  although  now  almost  tne  only 
parts  of  the  Asteian  inclosure  easily  traceable,  belong  to  the  most  ancient 
works  of  Athens ;  that  this  wall  has  never  been  entire  since  the  Persian  war ; 
that  Themistocles,  when  he  renewed  the  defepces  of  Athens,  the  year  after 
the  retreat  of  Mardonius,^***  inclosed  all  the  heights  to  the  south  and  west 
of  the  Pnyx  and  Museium,  within  the  new  xvxXo^  to3  "Atrr^mgy  or  inclosure  of 
the  city ;  and  that  Pausanias,  in  describing  the  wall  which  crossed  the 
Museium,  as  o  apxoLlos  vtpi^^.§g,  referred  to  this  fact.^^  And  two  consider- 
ations  may  favour  this  opinion :  1 .  that,  previously  to  the  time  pf  the  Thirty 
tyrants,  the  bema  of  the  Pnyx  is  said  to  have  commanded  a  view  of  the 
sea;*^  which,  although  inconsistent  with  the  Pnyx  in  its  present  position, 
on  account  of  the  height  of  the  hill  behind  it,  and  only  to  be  understood 
by  imagining  not  a  bema  only,  but  an  entire  prior  place  of  assembly  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  is  more  consonant  with  probability,  on  the  supposi,tion, 
that  the  town  wall  on  the  Pnyx,  after  having  been  demolished,  together 
with  the  other  defences  of  Athens,  by  the  Persians, ^^  was  not  renewed  by 
Themistocles ;  since,  on  the  opposite  hypothesis,  the  place  of  assembly 
would  not  have  been  in  the  city,  but  without  the  walls  :  2.  that  Demetrius, 
son  of  Antigonus,  in  the  year  307  B.  C,  fortified  Museium,  and  placed 
a  garrison  in  it ;  ^^  a  fact,  which  seems  more  probable  in  the  absence  of  any 
town  wall  crossing  the  summit  of  the  height. 


^^  Seyenteen  Btades. 

^^  Thncyd.  i.  89,  03.  Theopomp.  et  Plutarch,  ap.  PI.  in  Themist.  19.  Diodor.  11,  40. 
Demosth.  cont.  Leptin.  p.  478, 479. 

100  Pausan.  Att.  25,  6.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Pausanias  should  have  described  this 
hiU  as  within  the  inclosure,  (Ivrof  rov  xepijSoXov  apj^aiov,)  when  the  wall  crossed  the  summit  of 
it  'y  but  it  is  evident  that  the  part  within  the  walls  was  particularly  called  Musaeumy  from 
having  been  the  place  where  Musseus  had  been  buried,  and  which  site  was  occupied  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  by  the  monument  of  the  Syrian^  stiU  existing. 

w»T  Plutarch.  Themist.  19. 

v»  The  almost  total  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Athens  is  attested  by  Herodotus  9, 13.  and 
Thucydides  1, 89. 

i09  Plutarch.  Demet.  84.    Pausan.  Att.  25, 6. 
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Neither  pft^ies^  ar^njiep^,  l^<;wj?^pr»,^is,flf,mwi!^,WftigJifr  *.  J^^io^farHi^ 
may!  jiaye  ii|adef  use^pf  thp^waJl,  las.  offp,vsii(i9:of.^J^sj,f<^rwsi  im^  V^v^mffAk 
may  have  iijtfOduQ^d^j  wijhflpl^  j^  t^di|tio&,Q9^ei^iQg 

the  Pnyx^  for  'wfl^icb,.  ^ik^f^prnj^  ^Qtbei»  .Fepart(94  by-  hiir^i  ^thefejiwas  ititt}& 
foundation  ii^^  trutb*  On  thj9,  oth^r  barpd^  tbc^  if  tbis  strong! reasiHif<W 
believing^  tljiat  the  l9ngqviyir€^i  injclo^ure..i«  .to  \^  inewur^d  w.far  w  tb^  wall 
crossing  the  crest  of  Museiunj  and. Pjay;j^jn2|mely#  tb^t  thje.  leagtboftbe 
Long  Walls,  measured  onljf  to  tbe  extreiQJty  pf  t^p,  heigjite,  will  be  niuch 
less  than  that  which  is  ascribed  to  them  by  Thucydides,"®    In  comparing 


^^^  ovX/ras  iik  Tpt<r)(i\lov§  Kal  fivplovs  eJpai  &P€V  t&v  iy  rots  i^vpiott  €a\  r&v  vap*  ivaXiiv 
e{a^cff)^tX/ft>y  ^  KOt  ikvpii0¥'  rocovroi  yap  ifiXaaaop  rorpSJroVf  owore  oi  xoXe/iioc  wfiaXoiev,  dvo 
re  tUv  itpta^TCLTtiiv  Ka\  rStv  vtmrarmv^  Kul  fi^roUwv  Svoi  IrXirat  ^ay,  rov  re  ^kikifptKC&  re/)^ovs 
arabtci  i^av  iriyre  roi  rpi&Koyro.  sr/oos  tov  jpixkor  rev  &irr€mt,  koi  ahrov  row  rvcXov  t6  ifivKao' 
€t6fi€yoy  rpus  Kol  Tttrff^posiQWor  ivxi  hk  avrov  o  imi  kf^kwcrop  ^v^  ro  /icrafv  rov  re  fMnpw 
Kal  TOP  $aXqpc^(B;*  ra  bk  fJtaicpa  relj^ii  itpoi  rov  Ileipaia  reffaapdKoyra  arailtay,  Jv  ro  if/uOev 
htipeiro'  Kal  tov  Tleipmws  £v^  Movvvj^i^  i(,riKoyTa  /xkv  wrahlpv  6  Awas  xep//3oXos*  to  i*  kv 
fvXoKy  ov  Jiv  ^fnav  TovTov.  Thucyd.  2,  13.  Althougb  the  hiBtoriaA  here  omits  Phalenim, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  meant  to  comprehend  the  whole  inclosure  of  the  maritime 
peninsala,  the  northern  side  of  which  is  marked  by  a  line  of  foundations  along  the  side 
of  the  Phalero-Peiraic  height;  foF,  excluding  Phalenun,  the  system  pf  ^uuitime  defence 
would  have  been  incomplete,  and  sixty  stades  would  be  much  too  great  for  the  peri- 
phery«  Professor  K.  O.  Miiller  supposes^  (De  Mun.  Ath.  p.  10.)  that  Phalerum  was  not 
comprehended  in  the  maritime  inclosure  of  ThemistocleSy  and  was  not  fortified  until  the  two 
Long  Walls  were  built.  But  Phaleram,  having  contained  the  ancient  harbour  of  Athens, 
had  probably  been  fortified  long  before  the  time  of  Themistocles ;  who,  finding  a  har- 
bour better  suited  to  the  rising  naval  power  of  Athens  in  tibe  triple  PeiraGi8ii9»  which 
had  been  hitherto  neglected  as  a  port,  and  unfortified  as  a  demus,  pe^uaded  the  Athenians  t^ 
secure  it  by  walls.  His  plan  required  the  inclosing  of  all  the  Munychian  promontory  within 
his  line,  which  terminated,  probably,  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the  walls  of  7halenim. 
The  difficulty  in  assigning  an  exact  date  to  the  commencement  of  the  Peiraic  fprtifitcations 
has  chiefly  arisen  from  the  name  of  Themistocles  being  found  as  that  of  Axcholi£po.nymiis^  in 
01.  71, 1.  (493  B.  C.)  But  this  was  three  years  before  the  bafde  of  Marathon,  when  :Thfi- 
mistoclea  was  too  young  to  have  been  archon,  as  Mr.  Miiller  has  well  observed;  (De  M\  A. 
note  15.  Plutarch.  Themist.  3,  31.)  indeed,  he  had  only  reoendy^-arrived  at  distinction  iu|  a 
statesman  at  the  time  of  the  second  Persian  imvasion  (It  wp^aus  Ptttarl  waptii^y,  Herod.  7) 
143.);  whence  it  seems  evideuty  not  only  that  the  great  Themiistocles^  son  of  Neodes,  wans  not 
the  archon  of  493  B.  C. ;  but  that  his  arcjionsfaip  occmred  in  one  of  the  latter  yents  of  .4|ie 
interval  of  ten  years  between  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  during  which*  thii  mea- 
sure of  fortifying  the  Peirseeus  was  first  entertained.  Mr.  F.Clinton  therefore  (F.Hell.  vol.  2, 
Int.  p.  XV.  XVI.  and  p.  28.)  seems  to  have  rightly  followed  the  scholiast  i>f  ThuDydides,  in 
placing  the    archonship  of  Themistocles,   son  of  Neocles,  in   the  year  481  B.  C*    The 
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the  circi:^  of  the:  inariti Jn6 '  city,  whiih^  roughly  taken,  is  about  five  miles, 
with  the  sirly  istades  of  the  hrstorian,  a  large ttUdwance  may. be  made  for 
this  windings  of  the  shore  and  the  angularities  of  the  ramparts;  the 
object  of  his  ^computation  bei&gf  that  of  .comparing  the  disposable  force  of 
Athens  with  the  length  of  rampart  requiring  defence.  *  A  similar  allowance 
may  be  made  in  comparing  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Asty,  with  the  forty ^ 
three  stades  of  eircuit  which  Thucydides' gives  to  it  over  and  above  that  "por- 
tion  of  it  which  was  included  within  the  extremities  of  the  two  Long  Walls. 


archonsliip  of  Cebris  was  probably  in  the  preceding  year.  The  following  are  the 
authorities  upon  which  chiefly  depends  this  difficult  question  in  the  chronology  of  Athenian 
antiquities.    "Ertiffc    rov  Ilei/NKws   ra  Xocva  6  Oe/irvrbcX^s  (an.  478.  479.)  ttiKobofti^p  '(^rffpKto 

miXpr  clyai»  Ufttyat  ixov  rpeU  airro^Mif,  leul  uhv^,  yavtueois  yeyentftiyevs,  itiya  TpOa^ptiy 
h  to  Kr^voffSai  iv»af/^ty,  Thucyd«  i«  08.  Ilpo  ik  rQy  Mfiiu&y  Jjpfiey  iytuvrdy  iya,  SehoL  ibid. 
*0  ik  Ileipaicvs  i$/ios  ^iv  ^y  ix  ToXawv,  itpcrtpoy  i^  itfi^y  $  QepuaroKXffs  j(p{ev,  iitlyeioy  ohx 
^y  4aXi|por  ii,  ravTjf  yap  i\a')^i9roy  Air^ci  f^  xoXewf  ^  lOdXa^^a,  rovro  eftaiy  hrlyeioy  i)r 
.  •  .  •  Be/iftfrotfXiff  ik  As  ^pCc  (rciti  re  yap  wXiovaty  IvinfSeiorepor  6  TTeifMiievf  ifniytro  oi  TpoKtioOai 
Ka\  Xiftiyms  rp€U  iLy9  Mil^tny  rov  ^aXi^poc)  rc9T6  vfteiy  Myttovtfyat  KarteKtvdearo:   Paus. 

Atl*  !•  S  3«  4iX^x^'  ^'^  ^  «'^M*'n'  *^^n^^^^^  fl^^  ^^P^  ^^  ^P^*  vy  wvKibi  '£p/iov  At  hp^Afityoi 
f^x^Sfiiy  riy  IltifMiidy  oi  tryia  lkp\oyrt9  rovtoy  ArolMi^rci  vwkypay^av* 

'Af>{a/ieroc  frpfiroi  n^x^i^ty  oW  iivi^ay 
BovX^i  ra<  Hfiov  idyftatn  w€iB6fA€y§i» 
(Harpocr.  in  Ilpdf  rj  rvXlii  'Ep/iifs.)  Y.  et  Suid.  et  Phot^  Lex,. in  y. 

To  which  lines  the  names  of  the  nine  archons  were  of  course  appended.  *Ayopaio$  'Ep/iris' 
ovrmi  iKiytro  orrwf,  roc  iifiipvro  Kefiplhos  Aplayros^  Ai  fiaprvpti  ^iXoxopof  iy  rpivf  (*Ardlios), 
Hesych.  et  Phavor.  in  y.  9i\6xopos  iy  wifiwtf  'ArO/ios  ffioly,  wt  oi  iyyia  fyxpyrts  raU  ^vXais 
iyiBtvay  ^Epfiijy  wapa  toy  wv\&ya  rby  *A.mK6y  (lege  'Affricdv).  Harpocr.  in  'Ep/iifs  h  wpog  rj 
TvXiSf.  y.  et  Suid.  et  Phot.  Lex.  in  eadem  y.  It  is  easy  to  conceiye,  that,  although 
the  walls  of  Peirsseus  may  haye  been  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  archonship  of 
CebriSy  and  that  the  nine  archons  of  that  year  may  haye  been  anxious  to  secure  the 
honour  of  haying  been  in  office  on  such  a  inemorable  occasion  by  means  of  an  inscribed 
dedication  in  the  Agora ;  the  conmiencement  of  the  walls  may  haye  been  more  commonly 
attributed  in  subsequent  times  to  the  archonship  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  under- 
taking. That  the  walls  were  merely  commenced  when  the  archonship  of  Cebris  had 
expired,  may  be  inferred  from*  a  comparison  of  the  ^{d/icroi  Tp&roi  of  the  distich  with 
the  HpjaiTof  of  Philochoms.  There  is  some  reason  to  belieye,  from  Andocides  de  Pace  cum 
Lac.  p.  28, 24.  that  the  fortification  of  Peiraeeus  was  not  completed  until  long  afterwards, 
about  44&  B.  C. 
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But  no  such  allowauce  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Long  Walls,  which 
were  built  in  direct  lines,  or  at  least  only  once  or  twice  forming  angles— 
the  Phaleric  of  thirty-five  stades,  the  Peiraic  of  forty  stades.  Now  the 
distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  heights  of  Museium  to  the  harbour 
of  Phalerum  is  about  six  thousand  yards,  or  twenty-nine  stades ;  that  to 
the  harbour  Peireeeus  is  scarcely  seven  thousand  yards,  or  about 
thirty -five  stades;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  rate  of  the  stade 
employed  in  later  times,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  ancient  world  by 
navigators  and  geographers,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  in  Greece 
any  other  stade  was  in  use  in  terrestrial  measurements  than  that  of 
the  foot  race  in  the  stadium,  which  was  six  hundred  Greek  feet,  equal  to 
about  six  hundred  and  ten  English.^^  In  the  time  of  Thucydides,  in 
particular,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  face  of  Herodotus,*^^  to  assign  any 
other  measure  to  the  stade.  In  the  works  of  both  these  historians 
we  may  indeed  occasionally  find  distances  exceeding  the  truth,  accord- 
ing to  this  rule  of  comparison ;  but  they  were  caused  probably  by  the 
excess  so  frequently  found  to  occur  in  the  computation  of  distances 
which  have  not  beea  measured,  and  which  could  hardly  have  happened 
in  regard  to  the  Long  Walls,  as  they  had  been  recently  constructed, 
and  their  length  must  have  been  very  exactly  known.  We  may  fur- 
ther add,  perhaps,  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  heights  on  the 
western  side  of  Pnyx  and  Museium  were  included  within  the  longo- 
mural  inclosure;  that  if  the  Long  Walls  had  continued  their  parallel- 
ism, with  the  distance  of  less  than  a  stade  between  them,  quite  to  the 


m  The  force  disposable  for  the  defence  of  the  rampart  seems  well  proportioned  to  its 
length,  according  to  this  rate  of  the  stade.    The  former  was  16,000. 

Length  of  rampart  to  be  defended :    ' 

OftheAsty 43  stades. 

Ofthe  Long  Walls      .        •        .        .        75 
Half  the  Peiraico-Munychian  rampart         30 

148 
148  X  610  -£•  16,000,  is  equal  to  a  little  less  than  5  feet  8  inches  for  each  man. 

1^^  Ai  h*  ixaroy  Spyvial  ilKaiai  ecVt  oraUo¥  ^avXeOpor,  iiiOLiribov  fikr  r^s  opyvi^t  fUTfteof/hnu 
Kal  Terpavri\to$'  rmv  nohHv  fiky  TerpawaXcUeTiay  €6yTtir  rov  ik  viJxeo$  efyinaKalinov,  Herod. 
2, 149. 


AiAv  .itkUkvMi^lvAibrio  skroroMetri  tlfq^ntiyjis  i»£  stlfupaism  (Mid  nlhny%, 
Tiiat9iJli<%ai(Wiolld3r)Mrdlyo  hw^f .tiOBfilt  tjt  lOej^^daryo^lft,  S#ij?n$d^')9)l 

:  >  Asi  hnporfurt^  falsi) •;ie«n|)tiiig)fMm/tb»iiin8crikpti§P)l{#J7  dMe^cined,.  is, 
tbafr  abdkeitimsMof  4ts  pablicatioti  ^iwve  weiiSi39iBify  t>WP  l4>Qg  ^aUw  Dtmed 
«he  Ncirtfaei»;(?^iB<^Ay)i  and  i:he /Southern  (n  Nmpff)^  it  >accQrd9i  t^refpre 
with  the  mention  •mBde'' of  tbeod  by  AndeeideSr"^  P/ato/^^  X^uppbon,^^^  ^- 
chinds^^^Xysias,^^  andriiivy,^^  as.  well  as  with  the  wQrds  c[Hixri  (^  brachia, 
often- applied  tOithe^Lon^'WallsraBd  with  pteseot  appearances,  which  clearly 
show  the  >oQi:inexioa  iOjF  tbe^oni  with  tbe^  fortifications  of  the  .piaj^ime  city 
on  the  Pkaleric  side^  and  bC  the  other /On  the  Peiraic  .side*  On  the  other 
hand,  Thuoydides;  althdugh.he  notices  only  the  completion,  soon ,  jafter  the 
battle  of 'Tanagra,  JB.C.  457,  of  two  walls,  one  to>.Peir8Beus>  the  other  to 
Phalerum/^i  refers,  when  he 'Comes  tCK  describe  .the  measures  taken  for  the 
defence  of  Athens  <»t  the  beginning  of  the  jRelopoonesiaa  war^  to  three 
walls ;  namely,,  to  two  Peiraio  Long  Walls  (rtk  fianpkfrMt^  ^Ig  rh  IIt$pat£), 
besides  the  Phaleric  (r^*  4ioiXif^ixov) ;  remarking;  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary only  it  man  the  Phaleric  and  the  outer  of  the  two  Peiraic  Long 
Walls/^  It  appears,  therefore,  that  during  the  twenty-five  years  occurring 
between  the  two  events,  a  third  wall  had  been  built,,  of  which  fact  Thuoy- 
dides has  taken  no  notice.  Plato,  'howevdr,  id  his  dialogue  entitled  Gorgias, 
alludes  to  the  building  of  this  wall,  which  he  calls  the  intermediate  wall  (ri 
Sittf&ftf'ou  Tilj(os) ;  ^'^  and  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  one  of  the  best  philologers 
of  later  times,  who  not  only  refers  to  a  lost  play  of  Aristophanes,  in  which 


lu  De  Pace  cam  Lac.  p.  23,24  (91, 93).        ^^^  De  Repub.  4,  vol.  2.  p.  439.  Serr. 

^^  Helten.  2,  2.  §  15.  '^^  De  Fals.  Legat.  p.  51  (385, 336). 

"7  Cont.  Agorat.  p.  130  (451).  "•  31,  26. 

119  ''Hplavro  ik  Karh  ri^s  ypdrovs  tovtovs  ical  ra  fiaKpa  Tetj(ff  h  BaXawop  'ABfiyaioi  olKobofAtXy, 
TO  4tiXi|poy8e  irai  t6  it  Yletpata, — Thncjd.  i.  107,  106. 

I*  Thucyd.  2,  13.    V.  gup.  p.  222.  n. 

m  rOPriAX oloBa  yap  hfiwcv  6n  ra  vewpta  ravra  ral  ra  t€(\i^  tQv  *ABriya[mv  Kol  4 

rfiy  Xifiivmy  rara^rcv^  ^ir  rflt  Be/tii^roi^X^ovt  avfjtpovKfis  yiyovt'  ra  b*  Ic  r9«  TltpirX^oM'  AXX'  ohx  iic 
rmy  itifitovpyQy.  XfiKPATHZ.  A^ycrai  ravra,  &  Fopy/a,  wepl  Oefic^rocX^ovf*  TlepiKXiovt  ik  cai 
airrot  ^icovov,  ir€  npefiovX^vey  iifuv  Ttpl  rod  hiafiivov  ulxovt. — Plat.  Oorg.  yol.  i.  p.  455.  Serr. 

VOL.  HI.    PAKT  I.  2    F 
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the  poet  had  noticed  three  walls^  but  adds,  that  they  were  named  the 
Northern,  Southern,  and  Phalerie  ;  and  that  the  one  called  Sotttiieni  was 
the  middte  walL^« 

Tbeae  are  the  principal  evidences  on  this,  -questioa.  The  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  the  silence  of  Thucydides  as  to  the  building  of  the  third  wall : 
we  Alight  even  conclude  from  his  words,  that  the  Phalerie  and  OMkthern 
Peiraic  walls,  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick,  sixty  feet  high,>  with  towers  at  the 
usual  intervals,^^^  and  extending  eight  miles  in  length,  were  cDm{^tQd  in 
the  short  space  of  one  year.  But  it  seems  impossibte  that  Athens  could 
have  found  hands  to  aocomplish  such  a  work  in  so  short  a  timt^  even  stipr 
posing  all  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  to  have  been  constructed  of  erode 
brick.^'^  We  may  taka  the  words  of  Thucydides  (iearot  nbs  Jipi»w$  rootw^), 
therefore,  with  some  latitude,  and  make  a  compromiise,  perhaps,  between  his 
evidence  and  that  of  Plutarch,  who.  states,  with  a  great  appearance  of  preba* 
bility,  that  though  these  walls  were  not  finished  till  much  Inter,  theii^  founda* 
tions  were  first  laid  by  Cimon^  when  the  Athenians  applied  the  riches^  brought 
home  by  that  commander  after  the  battle  of  the  Eury medoa*  (B.  G^  466),  to 
the  improveinent  of  th^  city.  As  Cimon  was  recalled  from  banishment, 
after  an  Absence  t>f  five  years,  in  456  B.  C.,^^  the  same  year  that  the.  two 
walls  were  finished  ;  the  year  462  is  the  latest  to  whicii  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  walls  can  be  ascribed. 

« 

Ick  the  course  of'  the  thirty  years  intervening  between  that  time  and  the 
beginning  of  tl^  Peloponnesian  war,  the  intermediate  wall  (ri  Uirtm,  or  ro 
iiaiiitrw  T%ix^$)  was  built^  If  Socrates  (as  we  may  presume)  was  of  suffir 
cient  dge  to  be  entitled  to  attend  the  popular  assembly,  when,  he  heani 


^^  ^iafiiaov  rtixoys,  'Ayrt^Qy  irpos  NiroicXia*  rpiiay  ovnay  T€i\iiy  iy  rj  *Attu:jI,  its  Vac  ^Apiaro" 
^yris  ^fialit  ky  T/si^dXi^rc,  tqv  tc  Bopeiov  cai  rovNor/ov  €a\  rov  4ftaXi|pi«ov,  hm^ioov  rovrwv  eXcytro 
TO  N<$riov  oS  /in^pyre^i  Koi  YlKar^y  kv  Fopylq, — Harpocration  in  v. 

^^  The  walls  were  probably  not  so  thick  above,  as  at  the  foundations ;  but  ten  feet  was 
not  an  unconunon  thickness  in  Greek  works  of  defence.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the 
height  of  the  Long  Walls ;  but  as  Appian  (Mithrid,  30.)  informs  us,  that  the  walls  of  the 
Peiraic  city  were  forty  cubits  high,  we  may  presume  those  of  the  Long  Walls  were  not  less. 
The  towers  were  absolutely  necessary  to  such  a  work,  and  the  inscription  relating  to  the 
Long  Walls  leaves  no  question  as  to  their  having  existed. 

12*  See  Miiller  de  Mur.  Ath.  p.  12, 13. 

ISA  Plutarch.  Cimon  17.    Corn.  Nep.  Cimon  3.    Clinton,  F.  Hell.  vol.  2,  p.  46,  48. 
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Pericles  Tecommond  the  bailding  of  this  wall,  the  circumstance  could  not 
have  happened  before  the  year  B.  C.  449-8.^  ^  Nor  was  it  begun  probably 
before  Pericles  assumed  the  sole  management  of  affairs,  in  444  B*  C* ;  for 
Hutareh  attebts/ that  Calticrates  was  the  builder  of  the  wall  mentioned  by 
Plato  in  the  Oorglas ;  ^  and  Callicrates  we  know)  fbom  the  same  authority, 
was  one  of  the  chief  p^trsons  employed  by  Pericles  in  the  public  works.  The 
same  year  was  th^  comtnencement  of  the  thirty  years*  truce  with  Sparta ;  and 
in  two  Athenian  orations  we  find  it  staited,  that  the  Southern  wall  was  built 
after  the  ratification  of  that  treaty :  ^  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  wall  oould 
not  have  been  commenioed  long  after  that  year,  may  be  partly  inferred  from 
the  sarcasm  of  a  comic  poet  as  to  the  tardiness  of  its  prpgre$8 ;  ^^  the  cause  of 
which  we  may  easily  conceive  to  have  ISeen,  that  Pericles  was  then  occupied 
vrith  works  of  greater)  beauty,  and,  until  danger  threatened  from  without, 
far  more  interesting  to  the  Athenians :  its  oompletioli,  therefore,  may  have 
been  protracted  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

It  happens^  unfortunately,  that  the  bbgmning  of  the  inscription,  lately 
discovered, '  is  deficient:  we  are  deprived  therefore  of 'the  name  of  the 
archon,  with  which  all  similar  Athenian  documents  commenced.  Mr. 
K.  O.  Miiller,  however,  by  the  happy  restoration  of  a  few  letters  of  the 
inscription,  has  left  little  or  no  doubt,  that  Habron,  son  of  Lycurgus,  son  of 
Lycophron,  was  at  that  time  treasurer  ot*  the  administration  (rafitas  rrjg 
iioiMTJ^img,  more  commonly  called  o  iit)  r%  8104x19^101^).  As  history  has  pre- 
served the  fact  of  a  great  repair  of  the  Athenian  walls  at  the  period  of  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  being  about  the  same  'time  that  Lycurgus  and  Habron 
flourished,  we  are  led  immediately  to  the  presumption,  that  the  inscription 

^  Clinton,  F.  Hell.  vol.  2,  p.  xx.  39. 

1^  TO  ik  fAaxpov  TMiXotf  irepi  d  !*»ffpori7s  iiKovoai  ^niviv  a\no$  eifffiyovfiivov  yywfxiiv  TltpiKkiovs 
ijfyyoKitfifiae  KaXXiffpdn}f.--rPlutarch.  Pericl.  13. 

itt  Andocid.  dePace  cum  Lac.  p.  23,24.  (91,93.)  Machm.  deFals.  Leg.  p.  51.  (335,336.) 
On  these  passages,  see  Clinton,  F.  Hell.  vol.  2,  p.  257.  The  earlier  of  these  orations  was  pro- 
nounced fifty-four  years  after  the  event  alluded  to  :  the  text  of  both  is  corrupt,  and  ^schines 
seems  only  to  have  repeated  the  words  of  his  predecessor ;  but,  correcting  Andocides  by  Thu- 
cydides,  we  may  infer  from  them  as  much  at  least  as  I  have  stated ;  and  perhaps  also,  that  the 
Peiraic  fortifications  were  not  completed  until  after  the  five  years'  truce,  B.  C.  460. 

^9  Cratin.  ap.  Plutarch.  Pericl.  13.  et  be  Oloria  Athen.  p.  850.  Mr.  Mdller  remarks, 
De  M.  A.  p.  22.  that  Cratinus  could  not  have  alluded  to  any  but  the  N<$riov,  or  Southern 
Peiraic  wall ;  because  he  did  not  exhibit  comedies  until  01.  81,  3.  or  B.  C.  454.  (Clinton, 
F.  HelL  vol.  2,  p.  49.)  when  the  Northern  and  Phaleric  walls  were  already  built. 
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relates' t6  die 's^nie  repair;  for  Habron  hhUng  been  the  eldest  son  of 
Lybin^i/si  ^nd^  |)r(A)iabfy  not  a  very'youbg^  mah,  it  is  difficult^  to^  believe  that 
ataoilitr  tbpair' douM  have  been  reqdired  tvithin  His  lif^fitM^j  fttleaM,  such 
a  rd^^W  ks^tnef'i^dription  shows  to  h^vb  be6n  u6de^tak^n«  emending  over 
all  the  defences  of  the  Asty,  Long  Walls,  and  maritime  city ;  and  indicating 
by  the  specification  that  they  were  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.**^ 

T^liejdpfeuces  of  Athens  had  been  neglected  prior  t6  the  v^r  with  Philip, 
wbpiHi  i^  fthe  y^SH  339  3.,C.,  ^^heiAthe?siians  topk  dovfi)  t|ie  pillar  wliich 
reoofdod  LtbeiTj  state  i  of  amity  with  the  king  of  Maf;edonia;  and,  soon 
afldrwki*d8,''atnong^ 'other  prefibrations  for  war,  caiisedi  each  tribeitQ  elect 
a*sh|iterihl)eildteTlt'(Ttfi^ir(j<5^)  and  treasuf^r  (rafiiag)  for  the  repair  of  their 
walli^.  ^p6nj(his  occasion,  Demosthenes  was  chosen  for  the  former  office, 
byi^i^  ti;iber  ^e  P.a&diopis,  After  the  defeat  at  Cha^roneia,  in  the  month 
of  Aogtist^  B.r>C.  338»  the  same  care  was  renewed.  .  Demosthenes ,  was  chief 
direet^rr  of ''tke^'dperation,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ten  talents  which  he 
r^C^iVed  fVbnJ  the  bublic  treasury  for  his  tribe,  expended  three  talents  of  his 
owh^^*'  '  ](t  IS  ^videiit,  that  this  operation,  which  was  defrayed  by  means  of 
a  4ir^t  jssrite,  p^i;noney,from  the  treasury  tp  the  superintending  officers,  was 
of  a(!diiere0t)ciQd>fisom>that  to  wh^ch  the  insoription  refers ;  (his  document 
beng  thei  register  of  a  contract  entered;  into  for  the  repair  of  the  walls,  by 
tht  treaf^urei*  <tf  Ihe^state ',  conjointly  with  the  ra»Xi}rai,  or  ten  officers  who  had 
the  charge  of  all  bilblic  sales,  leases,  and  contracts."*  A  chief  architect  and 
tea ,sub9jr^inate^  were  appointed  by  the  government;  the  required  repairs  were 
enaptlyrilfs^bed ;  the  work  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  the  contractor 
named'  by  w4>om  each'  part  was  to  be  executed.  We  find,  also,  that  a  term 
of 'Aot  less  than  five*  years  was  contemplated  as  the  duration  of  the  work ; 
a  "delay,  which  se^itii  incompatible  with  that  apprehension  of  immediate 
danger  \yh^ijch  causeci  the  measures  of  the  year  339-8.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  •  reason  to  Velipve,  that  the  repair  recorded  in  the  inscription  occurred 


i>«l     »ti     ^*>t     *>i.iii»     i«l»    ■!■  t  ■.*■!■■»«  ■      ^ 


*^  Tlie  mode  eVISnitf  repairing  the  foundationB  is  prescribed. 

*^i 'Demorfhr  OiyAthva*  p.  86.  Reiske.  —  De  Contrib.  p.  176.  —  Adv.  Aristocr.  p.  689. 
—  Be  Coi*.  fjl  24».  966. 586.  iEsohin.  cont.  Cte«iph.  p.  57  (420).  Plutarch.  De  X.  Orat.  in 
Demofith.  '  Lyfcttf ^^  (^4ikit;  Leocrat.  p.  153  (172).  Dionys.  Hal.  £p.  i.  in  Am.  11.  et  Philo- 
chor.'ilnd. '  CJIintoil,  F.  fllell.  vol.  2,  p.  146.  368.    MuUer.  de  Mur.  Ath.  p.  25. 

^»  'Hyperid.  ef  Aiiatot.  ap.  Harpoc.  in  n*»\i|roc— v.  et  Suid.,  Phot.  Lex.,  Hesych.  in  v. 
et  Lex.  in'  r.  ap.  Bekker.  Anecd.  Gr.  vol.  1,  p.  291.  Bodckh*8  Economy  of  Athens, 
vol.  1,  p.  309. 
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▼ery  soon  after  that  in  which  Demosthenes  was  employed,  and  was,  in 
fact,  a  c^HitinuatiiHX  of  it.  .Lycurgus  was  iu  reality  at  the  head  of  the 
financial  jadministratipii  x^jE  Athens  during  twelve  y«ars,  and  this  period 
appears  \o  have  t^^gun^  at  (|ie,. time  of  the  alarm  ejccited  by  Philip;^'' 


.^ .-: -c •   \     '-' 


i»  Lycurgus  is  ^tated  to  have  restc^ed,  on  an  alarm  of  war,  many  of  the  defences  of  the 
city,  which  were  in  a  ruinous  state ;  and  toliave  prepared' four  hundred  triremes  for  service. 
(Ps.  Plutarch,  de  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycu'rg.  Phoi.  Bibl.  p.  1483.)  This  o|)eration  could  only 
have  been  when  th*  Athenians  were  preparing 'to  defend  theitiftelveft'  againtet  Philip, 
in  990-8  B.  C«,  or  agaiiist  Alexander,  is  the  yeav.  896  s  ]mt  the  latter. oould  hardly  have 
been  the  fizst  year  9f  the  financial  admlniatratioo,  of  lycurgus,  because  he  governed 
tweWe  years  ip.  that  ci^aci^^  and  died  about .  32*^  ;  having,  a  year  or  two  before  his 
death,  been  displaced  by  his  adversary  Menesaechmus  (Phot.  Bibl.  ibid.  'Dionys.  Di- 
narch.  11.  Yit.  de  X.  Rhet.  in  Hyperid.  et  Lycurg.  Epist.  Demosth.  3.'  Clinton,  F.  Hell, 
vol.  2,  p.  159.  163) :  his  administration  commenced  therefore  before  the  year  336.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  could  not  have  been  long  before  the  battle  of  ChsMroneia;  because, 
until  the  preparatioils  fbf  war  against .  Philip  suspended  those  works  of  the  Peirseus, 
which  Lyeufgus  comple^y/uid  caused  the  naval  expenditure  to  be  diverted  to  the  former 
object,  the  distribution  of  the  public  funds  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Eubulus  of  Ana- 
phlystus. — Philochor.  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ep.  l.ad  Amm.  11.  ^schin.cont.Ctesiph.  p.  57.  (417.) 
Dinarch.  cont.  Demosth.  p.  Iftl.  Plutarch.  Pr.  Pol.  Op.  p.  812.  (298.)  It  becomes  highly 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  armament  against  Philip  was  the  period  at  which  the  financial 
administration  of  Lycurgus  4;ommeBGed,  as  well  as  the  penteteris  during  which  he  governed 
in  his  own  name*  The  circumstance  of  Callias,  son  of  Habron,  of  Bate,  his  brother-in-law, 
having  been  treasurer  of  war  (ra/u/at  tUv  ffrpanvriKuv)  in  tlie  year  of  the  battle  of  Cbeeroneia, 
renders  it  probable  that  Lycurgus  was  then  in  office.  See,  on  the  date  of  the  administration 
of  Lycurgus,  BoeckVs  Economy  of  Athens,  vol.  2,  p.  184.  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  157.  M tiller, 
de  Mur.  Ath.  p.  28.  If  we  knew  exactly  the  age  of  Lycurgus  at  the  time  of  his  administra- 
tion, we  might  form  some  judgment  as  to  that  of  Habron ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Taylor 
(prsef.  ad  Lycurg.  ap.  Or.  Or.  vol.  4,  p.  105.  Reiske)  supposes  Lycurgus  to  have  been  bom 
about  01. 93  (406-407  B.  C),  which  would  make  him  seventy  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia  $  but  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  he  should  have  begun  his  long  administration  at 
so  advanced  an  age,  or  that  he  should  have  been  so  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  years  older  than 
his  colleagues,  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  pupils  of  Plato  and  Isocrates  as  well  as  himself, 
and  who,  without  his  advantages  of  birth,  arrived  at  distinction  as  statesmen  about  the  saiAe 
time,  and  who,  together  with  him,  were  the  objects  of  the  resentment  of  Alexander.  (Yit.  X. 
Rhet.  in  Lycurg.  Demosth.  Hyper.  Arrian  1, 10.  Plutarch.  Demosth.  23.  Diodor.  17. 15.) 
Taylor  rests  his  opinion  entirely  on  the  words  of  the  biographer  of  the  Ten  Orators  (Avcovp* 
yoi  wuTpoi  ^r  AvKofpoyoi  rov  ApKovpyov,  dr  ol  rptaKovra  avixTtiwiv) ;  and  those  of  PhotiuB 
(cod.  268,  p.  1484  vlos  iik¥  liv  AvKofpofOS  ro^  AvKovpyov  oy  ^  rmv  TptdKovTa  rvpavyU  dveiXe)  : 
which  he  supposes  to  mean,  that  Lycophron  was  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty ;  but  it  was  more 
probably  Lycurgus ;  for  the  naming  of  a  grandfather  was  unusual,  and  seems  to  have  been 
here  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing,  that  the  orator  was  the  grandson  of  that 
Lycurgus  (noted  as  the  Ibis  of  Aristophanes,  Av.  1296.)  who  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
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biijt.  9^f  .^<}9^ipgr' to  A  1^^  introduced  by  himsetA  he  oould.Aot  hold  that 
o^f^  f^i9^f?f  ttMj^f  on^/peatetem,  or  kitecval  of  four  .cott^plete  yeara;  lie 
gpiifpifqf^iqp^^rrtbi^r^atifeof.a  friiQud^  la  the  t^o  Qtbefr  gi^iiliir  .ihtervals. 
Thpi^res^ipftiQ^iipjiiediately. follows,  that  his  son.Habroto  vzias  ,one  o( 
these ^cirhfsjtitifjt^f,  ii%  tb^  sepcond  or  th^d  penteteris:'  I  prefer  the  second, 
whioj;^  ,l)^gaA  ^pr.obably.  with  the  arch/cmsbip  of  Evaenetua,  B^  C.  335k.  The 
threat4|)e4.  4^i^>^  i^^d  then  ceased  ^  Philip  had  baeny  assassitlated ;  the 
vei}ge;^cg.^pf  Alexqinder  had  fallen  upoQ  Thebes ;  Athena  had  escaped; 
B.jid  Aifi^ffLffj^T^  v^as  pp,  his  march  into  Asia.,  Nothing  se^ms  more 
likely,^ .  t^^  ,that  r  the  Athenians,  redieved .  from  their  lappreheiisiona,  but 
still,  r^plye(^  i^pqp  completing  their  .defences,  ahould  have,  than^  preferred 
to  .8pj:e$i^  t;bej  ^^pense.  over  several  years,  an^  to  cpmplete  the  work 
by  cpntracti ;       /  ^  ,    .     •  .  '      . 

Th^i;e,,is.j^,  r^on  to  believe,  that  the  fortiii<;atipn3  of  Athens  suffered 
any  4an;^^,f(pm:jtbe  fp^tune  of  war  uqtil  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  De- 
metrius^ jso^.  of  ^ntigenvs,  in  the  yeai:  B..C.  307.  iTbisjievent  jnay  indeed 
have  happqgpji  i^  the  lifetime  of  fi[abron  ;  but,  as  tbe^  daaiage  done  by  the 
Polior.pelDls  Tfias  confine^  to  Muuychia,  such  a  repair  as  that  recorded  by  the 
inscnpitian  cqul^.llpt  have  been  required  in  consequence  of  it.  Unless, 
ther0ft>r§,  w^  sfipp^^e  this  repair  to  have  been  the  same  which  occurred 
under  the>  ^nappial  .administration  of  Habron,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attri* 
bute  the  cbamage  which  occasioned  it  to  some  great  unreoorded  earthquake, 
which  occurred  betweep  the  year  337  and  the  death  of  Harbron. 

As  the  PbaJeric  wall  po  longer  existed,  in  these  times,  or  at  least  was 
so  neiglected:  a§  not  to  be  worthy  of  a  repair,  we  may  infer  that  it  had 
continued  so  from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  walls  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  sixty-six  years  before  the  battle  of  Chseroneia.  There 
is  even^Teaso4  to  suspect,  that,  from  the  time  of  its  first  erection,  it  had 
never  been  repaired,  and  was,  at  the  capture  of  Athens  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  in  sucJi  a. state,  as  made  it  unworthy  of  the  destroying  efforts 
of  thei  cppquerors;;  ,for  Xenophon  relates,  that  the  first  proposal  of  the 
Laced eBinofnians  was  to  throw  down  ten  stades  of  each  of  the  Long  Walls,^^ 


Thirty.  This  question,  although  of  minor  importance,  is  interesting,  as  relating  to  one  of 
the  most  able,  liberal,  and  honest  statesmen  Athens  ever  possessed,  and  to  whom,  next  to 
Pericles,  she  was  indebted  for  her  superiority  over  all  other  cities  in  the  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence of  her  public  buildings. 

^^  rfiv  f«X«y  ixiypa\l/&fiMy6$  rtpa. — ^Yit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycurg.  It  appears  also  from  the 
same  authority  that  Habron  was  employed  in  some  high  official  situations,  {wokirwaa/iww 
iwt^yQs.)  i  ^»  Xen.  2,  2.  §  15.    V.  et  Lys.  c.  Agorat.  p.  130.  (461.) 
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thereby  iodicating  that  only  two  were  in  question.  The  erectibn  tff  the 
Southern^  or  Stoftwou  wall,  may  perhaps  have  been  the  causae  of  the  negflec^teJ 
state  of  the  Phaterie  Long  Wall.  Having  traversed  the  mit^h  of'Phalei'uib, 
as  we  may' infer  from  the  Widrds  of  Plutarch,  in  desci^ibibg  itii'^cdtiiatruc!-' 
tion/^  it  followed  a  direction  not  parallel  to  the  Peiraic  Long  Wdlts,  but 
direct  to  the  Asty,  from  the  angle  of  the  bay  of  Phaleru^  ;*leavmg!  between 
it  and  the  Peiraio  w^l  a  space,  which  may  have  been  founds  toWsUiclii  the 
maritime  extremity,  too  wide  for  the  military  purposes  df  i^Qch^wdrks, 
whioh,  as  before  observed,  were  usually  parallel  and  with  a  much  smaller 
intervsd :  henoe  probably  the  advice  of  Pericles  to  buihl  the  toofh^n  Pei- 
raic wall,  which,  wfaen  executed,  not  only  remedied  the  defect  of  the  too 
great  distance  of  the  Phaleric  wall  from  the  northern  Peiraic  tie4r>the 
maritime  city,  but  rendered  the  Phaleric  almost  unnecessary.  Ttie  strength 
of  the  Athenian  imvy  rendered  Attica  little  exposed  to  maritiftie  inyasi6n 
during  the  P^dponnesian  war ;  the  Phaleric  wall,  therefot^,  wbs  -an  addi«- 
tional  defenoe  on  the  side  where  it  was  least  wanted,  and  tffter  the  building 
of  the  sonthem  wall  becaihe  little  better  than  a  superfluous  otitworb:     ' 

If  the  Phaleric  wall  had  been  found  unimportant  during  the  Pelopon- ' 
nesian  war,  aftd  unworthy  of  notace  when  the  Lacedaemonians  destroyed 
the  two  other  Long  Walls,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  it  was  n»t  repaired 
when  they  were  restored  by  Conon,  eleven  years  after  their  destruction. 
Conon  may  even  hare  made^use  of  its  materials  in  raising  the  iieigM>0i!kfiiig 
parts' of  the  Long  Walls  or  Peiraic  fortifications,  and  in  forming  a  new  wall, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Mrioy,  or  Southern  Peiraic  wall,  to'  tKe 
Phaleric  xu^cxo^,  or  inclosure, .  in  the  manner  still  shown  by  the  existing 
foundations :  at  least,  no  further  notice  of  the  Phaleriq  wall  occurs  in 
history,  nor  have  any  vestiges  of  it  been  yet  discovered. 

Seventy-one  years  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Peiraic  Long  Walls, 
when  the  attempt  made  by  Athens  and  a  large  portion  of  Greece  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Macedonia  had  been  defeated  at  Crannon,  a  Macedonian  force 
under  Antipater  occupied  in  succession  Munychia,  Peireeeus,  and  the  Long 
Walls :  ^^  the  latter  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  still  in  a  good  state  of 

•  ■■iiiiiM"       ^ii*"        I  1  ■  ■■!  ■■!■  ii       111...  !■■■■■      »■■■■        i.iii..,.       ■■liii  ■  III  ■■■         ■  ■■■■laii 

1^  X^'''  voXXp  ical  Xidou  fiapiiri  tAv  i\6p  wttoO^vr^y. — Plutarch.  Cim.  13> 

w  Plutarch.  Demosth,  28.    —  Phocion  28.     Diodor.   18,  18.     Dionys.   Diaarch.  2, 

f^Mvpa  ik  MaKeioyvv  ioflXdev  ^ABijyalou,  ot  MowtfxlaVf  iortpov  ik  Ka\  Ilecpaici  ccU  fuucpa  fixn 

i^xoy* — Pausan.  Att.  25,  4. 
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repair.  During  the  eighty  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Lamiac  war 
and  the  capture  of  the  Acro-Corinthus  by  Aratus,  which  led  immediately 
to  the  liberation  of  the  Attic  fortresses  from  the  Macedonians  by  pur- 
chase,** Munychia  was  constantly  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  that  people^ 
with  the  exception  of  two  intervals,— one  of  eight,  the  other  of  five  years : 
the  former,  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  restored  Athens  to  liberty ;  the 
latter,  after  the  Athenians  had  expelled  his  garrisons  from  Museium  and 
Munychia,"^  During  these  eighty  years,  the  defences  of  Athens  suffered  no 
injury  from  war,  with  the  exception,  on  the  former  occasion,  of  those  of 
Munychia,  which  doubtless  were  speedily  restored.  By  the  possession  of  this 
natural  citadel  of  maritime  Athens,  which  commands  all  the  harbours,  and 
therieby  the  city  itself,  the  Macedonian  princes  insured  the  preponderance 
of  the  party  favourable  to  them  ;  and,  treating  the  Athenians  with  clemency 
and  favour,****  had  no  motive  or  pretence  for  destroying  the  Long  Walls.  But 
the  Athenians  had  as  little  for  incurring  expense  in  repairing  them ;  and 
accordingly,  forty-two  years  after  the  retreat  of  the  Macedonians  from 
Attica,  we  find  a  strong  evidence  of  the  neglected  state  of  the  Long  Walls, 
in  the  statement  of  Livy,  that  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  was  then  repulsed, 
in  a  sudden  irruption  which  he  made  into  *^  the  space  between  the  two 
half-ruined  Long  Walls."  ***  It  seems  evident,  that  Philip  found  the  walls 
in  this  state,  not  that  he  himself  reduced  them  to  it ;  for  which  his  desultory 
and  unsuccessful,  though  destructive  invasion,  hardly  afforded  time.  They 
were  probably  never  completely  repaired  after  this  time,  though  still  consi- 
dered one  of  the  objects  of  admiration  at  Athens  ;  as  appears  from  the  terms 
in  which  the  same  historian  mentions  them,  when  L.  \£milius  PauUus,  in 
the  year  B.  C.  167,  made  a  progress  through  Greece,  after  completing  the 


iM  Plutarch.  Arat.  84.    Pausap.  Corinth.  8,  5.  *»  Pausan,  Att.  26,  1,  3.  29, 11. 

1*0  Diodor.  18,  74,  Yiaaoavhpo%  .  .  ,  irpoc  ^AOtivaiovt  ifhyvitfioynae. — Strabo,  p.  398.  This 
does  not  agree,  indeed,  wi^h  the  itivov  n  vvfiy  oi  fiivos  h  *Adtivalovs  of  Pausanias,  Att. 
25,  5 ;  but  the  former  alluded  chiefly  to  the  time  when  Cassander  occupied  Munychia, 
and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  governed  Athens ;  the  latter^  to  the  effects  of  the  successful 
opposition  of  the  Athenians  to  Cassander,  after  the  expulsion  of  Demetrius  $  but  which 
ended  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  influence  of  Cassander  at  Athens,  under  the  administra* 
tion  of  Lachares* 

^*^  inter  angi(8tias  semimti  inuri,  qui  b^achiis  duobus  Pirse^um  Athenis  jungit.— r 
Uy.  31,  26. 
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conquest  :o(  Mace<J9nia."*  EigbtyTone^  years. later,  |^e  Tf^^^f^^s  f^ffprd^d 
materials  of  stoiie  .to,  Sy lla^  for.  th^ .  e^ectiofi  of  ,moufldp^  a^j^st^tli^  I?eiraic 
fortifieation$^  wj^ijle  the  graves  pf  ^^qadeipps  furqj^shftd,.tim^pr  ff^r  his 
engines,,**^  ^Sylla^,  ,wheq  he  h^d, taken  the  Peira^eu^j^desjifpyed^its  4efences  ; 
and,  froqi  .this  time  it  is  pijobable,  t^at  .tl^p  Ai5ty  ,^lpn^'continu/^a^ 
surrounded  with  wa^ls.j.  The  Long. ^Vall^^  being  of  iy>  fuiither  utilijty,  met 
probably  w/ith,  the  visual  fate  of  great  i;uined.builc)ing)^,p-);liflit  pf^seTvij:^  as 
materials  fojc  the  constructiQp  o^  mof e  ignoble  edifi|[;es.  , ,  ^ ,      .  ^  , 

From  the  brief  remarks  made  by  Pausanias,  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  of  ouf  era,  little  ipore  can  be  derivedi  than  that  the  Long 
Walls  were^  in. ruins  at  tha^;  time ;,  ^nd  we  may  suspect,  that  very  little  of 
them  then .  remained,  as  Pausanias  does  not  ev^n,  allude,  to  t^e  ^utbern 
wall,  in  proceeding  f^'om .Phal^rym  to  Athens,  though  he. could  not. but 
have  passed  very  near  it,s.  rpnvains ;  reserving  his  notice  of  the  Ldng  Walls 
for  his  remarks  on  tljie  road  from  th^  Peiraeeus  tq  Athens,*?*  which^  probably 
then  passed  immediately  9n  the  outside  of  the  northern  Peiraic  w;a11 ;  but 
which,  since  the.  ff^ciVia,  or  ruins  of  his  day,  have  been,  r.^duced  to  mere 
Of/uixia,  or  fpundations,  ha8|followed  the  foundations  tl^en^selves.  ^  Spon,  in 
1676>  asserts  that  the  foundations  of  the  Peiraic  Long  Wall  were  visible 
'*  almost  all.  the  vi^y  "  from  the  Peiraeeus  to  Athen^;^*^  l)ut  this  is  not 
exactly  confirmed  by  his  con;ipanion  Wheler,  who  sja,tes  only  that  the 
"  foundations  are  seen  in  many  places."  ^^  They  allj^d^  pnlj^  to  one  wall, 
and  evidently  bad  not  observed  the  remains  of  the  southern  or  intermediate 
wall.'" 

'       —■    ■  I     .      .  -   ■■■■,  ■  ,..»■■■  » ■  , 

1^  '^  Athenas — multa  yisesda  habentes :  arcem,  portus,  muros  Pirse^am  hrbi  juQgenteg;" — 
Liv.  45,  27, 
^^  Appian.  de  B.  Mitfarid.  30. 

vavfiaxlaty  iLvioriifft, — PauBan.  Att.  2, 2.  i      ^        (  , 

^^  ^*  En  revenant  k  Atb^nes,  on  volt  presque  tout  le  loDg  du  chemin  les  fondemens  de 

la  muraille,  qui  joignoit  le  Pir^e  k  la  ville." — Spon,  Voyage,  torn.  2,  p.  136. 
1^  Whelei^s  Jonrney,  p.  420.  -4 

14T  The  scholiast,  on  the  words  iiaftieov  re<x^s,  in  the  Oorgias  of  Plato,  remarks,  that  the 

wall  was  still  in  existence  in  his  time,  (4xP«  ^vy  ioriv  iy  'EXXabi,)  but  he  ^nistook  the  wall  in 

question;  for  he  places  it  in  Munychia,  and  describes  it  as  connecting  that  fortress  on  one 

side  to  Peineeus,  on  the  other  to  Phalerum. 

V0L«  III.   PART  I.  2   G 
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PEDIMENTS  OF  THE  PARTHENON* 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  though  it  seems  hardly  necessary, 
that  I  have  not  attempted  to  defend  the  opinion  advanced  in  the  '  Topo- 
graphy of  Athens/  on  the  representation  intended  by  Phidias  in  the 
two  pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  since  I  have  found  it  opposed  to 
that  of  such  judges  as  Visconti,  Letronne,  Quatremfere  de  Quincy,  K.  O. 
Miiller,  Brondsted,  and  Millingen.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  eastern 
pediment  contained  a  configuration  of  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  the  western 
that  of  the  contest  of  Neptune  and  Minerva,  I  shall  here  only  offer  a  few 
words  in  justification  of  the  names  attached  to  the  several  figures  in  the 
accompanying  delineation,  which  is  a  reduced  copy  of  that  drawn  by 
Jacques  Carrey  in  the  year  1674,  two  years  before  the  visit  of  Spon  and 
Wheler  to  Athens,  and  thirteen  years  before  the  explosion  which  destroyed 
all  the  middle  of  the  temple.  I  presume  the  reader  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  publications  on  this  subject  of  Visconti,^*®  Quatremfere,*^  Miiller,**^ 
Brondsted,"^  Cockerell,"*  and  Millingen,*" 

At  what  time  the  eastern  pediment  was  reduced  to  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  delineated  by  Carrey  is  quite  uncertain:  the  excava- 
tions recently  made  around  the  Parthenon  have  not  brought  any  remains 
of  the  central  figures  to  light,  and  hence  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that 
their  loss,  whether  the  effect  of  Roman  plunder,  of  iconoclast  fury,  of 
an  earthquake,  or  of  an  original  defect  in  that  part  of  the  structure, 
occurred  at  a  distant  period  of  time. 

It  must  ever  remain    doubtful,  therefore,   for  what  personages  were 


^^  M^moire  sur  les  Oavrages  de  Sculpture  du  Parthenon.  Londres,  1816. 

^^  Restitution  des  Deux  Frontons  du  Temple  de  M inerve.  Paris,  1825. 

iM  De  Phidife  Vita  et  Operibus,  Comment.  3.  GoUingse,  1827. 

^^  Voyages  en  Gr^e.  Preface  de  la  2^me  livraison.  Paris,  1890. 

1^  Ancient  Marbles  of  the  British  Museum,  part  6.  London,  1830. 

^^  Remarks  on  the  '  Ancient  Marbles,'  part  6.  in  the  Annali  del'  Instituto  di  Corri- 
spondenza  Archeologica,  an.  1832.  p.  197.  The  reader  will  here  find  a  very  convenient 
specification  in  the  tabular  form  of  the  several  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  as 
to  the  names  of  the  statues. 
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intended  the  eight  pieces  of  sculpture  from  this  pediment  which  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum ;  ^  and  which«  with  the  exception  of  the 
loss  of  two  heads,  are  still  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  drawings  of  Carrey.^  Deprived  of  all  the  central  part 
of  the  composition*  and  haying  no  intimation  from  antiquity  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  main  subject  was  treated  by  Phidias,  we  are  left  to  judge  of 
it  from  the  subordinate  figures  alone,  assisted  by  such  insufficient  inform- 
ation on  Athenian  mythology  as  may  be  collected  from  the  ancient  writers — 
those  figures,  moreover,  being  so  broken  and  injured,  that  little  remains 
of  the  original  character  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  beyond  the  sex. 
The  following  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  Chevalier  Brondsted : — 
"  Dans  le  fronton  oriental,  Jupiter  6tait  assis  sur  son  tr6ne,  au  centre  de 
Tunivers,  entre  le  Jour  et  la  Nuit,  entour6  des  divinit6s  g^nethliques  du  sort, 
c'est  k  dire  des  trois  Heures  (Saisons)  et  des  trois  Parques  avec  la  Fortune 
Bienveillante  (Myad^  Tuxn)  et  des  divinit^s,  qui  pr6sident  aux  accouchemens, 
— Aphrodite-Uranie,  et  Ilithyie,  Hepheestus  et  Prom6th6e,  Ar6s  et  Hermes. 
Le  p^re  tout-puissant  des  dieux  venait  d'enfanter  de  sa  t^te  la  fille  divine, 
qui  s'dan^ait  dans  les  airs»  brillante  de  ses  armes  d'or :  elle  planait  au  dessus 

de  son  p^re  assis,  s'61evant  vers  le  sommet  du  fronton.^ (Le  Jour  et 

la  Nuit)  avaient  tons  deux  leurs  satellites,  analogues  k  la  religion  de 
TAttique  :  car  de  m£me  que  Atropos  ou  la  figure  appuy6e  en  arridre  sur  le 
giron  de  Lachesis  6tait  enti^rement  tourn6e  vers  le  char  de  la  Nuit,  de 
m6me  le  regard  du  favori  Attique  du  Jour  et  de  TAurore,  c'est-^-dire 
Ke(>halos,  6tait  enti^rement  tourn6  vers  le  char  du  Jour  sortant  de  Toc^n 
oriental."  ^ 

If  we  adopt  this  ingenious  hypothesis,  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
which  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  probability  of  which  the  author  has  ably 
supported  by  ancient  authorities,  the  names  of  the  several  figures  will  be 


>M  Now  marked  from  No.  91  to  No.  98,  inclusive.  Nos.  94  and  97  contain  two  figures 
each. 

^M  The  draped  torso  (No,  96  of  the  British  Museum)  was  not  seen  by  Carrey,  as  it 
was  prostrate  on  the  platform  of  the  pediment. 

^  Voyages  en  Orbce,  liv.  2.  Pr^fiawJe,  p.  x;. 

>^  Ibid,  note  8. 
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those  which  are  attached  to  them  in  the  annexed  plate  with  the  initial  B. 
V.  indicates  the  opinion  of  Visconti  as  to  the  same  figures. 

Of  the  statues  of  the  western  pediment,  we  have  better  means  of 
judging ;  the  composition,  with  the  exception  of  the  horses  of  Amphitrite^ 
having  been  nearly  complete  in  the  time  of  Carrey :  nor  is  there  much  hope 
of  our  ever  obtaining  better  information  than  that  which  his  drawings 
afford;  a  recent  excavation  at  this  end  of  the  Parthenon  having  only 
brought  to  light  a  portion  of  a  colossal  bust,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Neptune,  with  the  body  and  right  leg  of  the  last  male  figure  towards  the 
southern  angle  of  the  pediment,  as  designed  by  Carrey. 

We  learn  from  Apollodorus,  that  the  fable  of  the  contest  of  Neptune  and 
Minerva  was  related  in  two  different  manners :  according  to  one  version, 
Cecrops,  the  reigning  monarch,  bore  testimony  before  the  twelve  gods 
sitting  in  judgment,  that  he  had  seen  the  olive  of  the  Pandroseium 
planted  by  Minerva  :  according  to  the  other  mythus,  not  only  Cecrops, 
but  his  successors  Cranaus  and  Erechtheus  were  also  present :  ^  in  or 
after  the  reign  of  which  last  monarch,  therefore,  we  must  suppose  the 
contest  to  have  occurred.  Phidias  followed  the  latter  version,  or  at 
least  supposed  the  gods  invisible,  ranging  the  Attic  kings  who  had  been 
protected  by  Minerva  on  her  side,  and  the  followers  of  Neptune  on 
the  other.  By  the  side  of  the  car  of  Minerva  stood  Erechtheus  or 
Erichthonius,  to  whom  the  goddess  had  revealed  the  art  of  yoking  horses 
to  chariots.  Beyond  the  car  were  the  three  daughters  of  Cecrops  with 
his  son  Erysichthon,  then  Cecrops  himself,  and  Cranaus,  in  the  angle, 
raising  himself  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  action  in  the  centre.  I  am  disposed 
to  place  Pandrosus  nearest  to  Minerva,  because  she  was  the  most  favoured 
of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  and  had  a  temple  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
goddess. 

In  the  southern  half  of  the  pediment  none  but  the  four  last  names  in  the 


158  y^yofiivrit  tk  eplios  iLfitpoiv  irepl  rfjs  x^P^^^  'AOiivav  koI  Hofftihwva  iiaXvtras  Zevsy  Kptras 
iibtKtyf  ohj^f  i>i  eWoy  rcv^s,  Kixpora  Koi  Kpavaov,  ohbk  *Epex6iaj  deovs  ik  rtris  Miera,  «al  ra^wv 
hiKa^dyrmv,  ^  X^po-  Tfjs  ^Adrfvas  cKpidti,  KiKporos  /aaprvp^oavros  6ti  frpurow  ri^v  eXoiay  e^iirev^ei^.— 
ApoUod.  3, 14.  Oyid  followed  this  version,  (Met.  6,  70.)  and  CaUimachos  ajf^Mirently  a 
third,  (ap.  Sch.  II.  P.  53.)  making  Cecrops,  then  reigning,  the  sole  judge. 
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accompanying  plate  require  any  remark.  The  first  of  these  personages  is 
very  uncertain :  possibly  it  was  Euryte,  whose  son  Halirrhothius  was  said 
to  have  been  slain  by  Mars  for  offering  violence  to  Alcippe,  his  daughter  by 
Aglaurus ;  upon  which  Mars  was  brought  to  trial  by  Neptune,  the  father  of 
Halirrhothius,  before  the  twelve  gods  assembled  on  the  areiopagus.^  The 
three  remaining  figures,  (for  a  gap  in  the  drawing  of  Carrey  after  the  last- 
mentioned  seems  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  that  number,)  I  conjecture  to 
have  been  Cephissus,  liissus,  and  Callirrhoe;  Neptune,  as  the  god  of  waters, 
having  a  clear  right  to  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  Athens  in  his  train. 
The  Ilissus  I  have  placed  next  to  Callirrhoe ;  because  in  reality  the  river 
was  contiguous  to  the  fountain,  and  because  Cephissus  would  probably 
be  the  nearest  to  the  centre,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  magnitude  of 
the  river,  and  that  superior  importance  in  Attic  mythology,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  exclusive  notice  it  has  received  from  the  poets/*^ 


^  Apollod.  3, 14.  ^^  See  Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  161. 
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XVIII;  0»  a  Rajfal  Egyp^n  O^  in  the  British  Museum.     With  a  Plate. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  Tomunsox. 

Read  December '10, 1835. 

In  the  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Salt, 
which  were  sold  in  London  during  the  last  summer,  there  was  a 
coffin  which  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  and  which,  from  its 
very  great  antiquity,  as  well  as  from  its  being  the  only  royal  coffin  y^t 
discovered,  may  be  thought  deserving  of  a  short  notice  from  the  Society^ 

I  think  it  ris^ht  to  observe,  that  this  coffin  is  not  the  one  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Sotheby's  Catalogue,  erroneously,  as  containing  the  mummy  of  a  royal 
personage,  but  is  found  in  that  list  under  the  article  No.  986,  in  which  it  is 
simply  described  as  **  the  mummy  of  a  priest  in  its  case."  The  fact  was, 
that  the  inscription,  which  is  now  perfectly  legible,  escaped  notice  at  the 
time  on  account  of  the  dirty  state  of  the  gilded  covering ;  and  the  Museum 
obtained  possession  of  this  interesting  relic  for  a  mere  trifle. 

The  coffin,  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate,  (Plate  x.) 
is  about  five  feet  seven  inches  long,  and  is  made  of  wood :  the  upper  half, 
or  lid,  was  originally  covered  on  the  outside  with  rich  gilding.  The 
greater  part  of  this  still  remains ;  and  though  much  tarnished  and  faded 
when  it  was  first  purchased,  it  has  since  been  cleaned  with  great  care, 
and  is  now  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art  of  gilding  as  practised 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  coffin,  in  shape,  resembles  a  mummy,  the  head 
having  been  carved  to  represent  the  countenance  of  the  deceased.  The  face 
has  a  very  pleasant  expression  ;  and  the  eyes,  which  are  of  glass,  or  some 
composition  resembling  it,  are  perfect,  the  eyelids  being  of  metal  gilt.  In 
the  front  of  the  cap  is  the  square  orifice,  into  which  the  ureeus,  or  royal 
asp,  was  fixed ;  and  beneath  the  chin  a  larger  orifice,  into  which  the  beard 
was  inserted.  On  the  front  of  the  coffin  are  represented  those  folded  wings 
which  are  frequently  painted  upon  mummy  cases,  as  covering  the  body  of 
the  deceased. 
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There  are  only  two  mythological  figures  delineated  on  the  coffin ;  these 
are  upon  the  foot ;  and,  though  much  defaced,  sufficient  remains  to  show 
that  they  are  figures  of  Isis  and  Nephthys  offering  up  prayers  :  between 
these  figures  is  a  single  line  of  hieroglyphics. 

The  inscriptions,  which  have  been  very  accurately  copied  by  the  artist,  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  inscription  on  the  front  consists 
of  the  longer  line  of  hieroglyphics,  represented  on  the  left  side  of  the 
plate,  which  run  from  the  breast  downward  to  the  feet.  The  first  word 
of  it  is  obliterated,  but  it  seems  to  have  begun,  as  the  longitudinal 
inscription  in  the  centre  usually  does,  with  the  word  Osiris  or  Osirian ; 
then  follows  the  royal  name  or  title  inclosed^  as  the  kings'  names  generally 
are,  in  the  oval  or  cartouche.  This  name  reads  Nantoph  or  Enantoph, 
and  is  already  known  from  other  inscriptions  which  have  been  published. 

The  general  sense  of  this  inscription  can  be  made  out  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, though  there  are  some  variations  from  the  common  forms.  The 
words  in  Italics  are  doubtful.  It  may  be  read  thus  :•*—**  Enantoph 
deceased.  Direct  thy  arms  to  Osiris.  We  give  thee  a  good  funeral ;  thy 
heart,  and  thy  seed  or  race  (belong)  to  Isis  and  Nephthys." 

There  is  another  inscription  running  across  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  between 
the  figures  of  Isis  and  Nephthys^  which  is  simply  this  : — ''  The  saying  (or 
words)  of  Isis  and  Nephthys.  We  come  to  offer  prayers  to  the  ruler  of 
gods ;  the  ruler,  the  king,  Enantoph,  deceased." 

In  the  interior  of  the  lid  were  found  a  few  small  fragments  of  papyri, 
with  a  portion  of  the  mummy-cloth,  adhering  to  the  bitumen  with  which 
the  inside  was  originally  covered* 

These  fragments  are  in  the  hieratic  character ;  and,  though  they  are  too 
minute  to  afford  any  connected  sense,  yet  they  establish  the  fact,  that,  at 
the  remote  period  in  which  this  prince  must  have  lived,  the  hieratic  cha* 
racter  was  already  in  use. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  assign  this  prince  a  place  in  the  list  of  Egyptian 
monarchs ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  think,  from  the  circumstances,  that  he  could 
have  been  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  though  undoubtedly  from  his  titles  he 
must  have  been  a  royal  personage :  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  belonged  to  the  times  preceding  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  as  it 
was  called  by  Manetho. 

Two  or  three  ovals  containing  this  name  are  found  among  the  ancestors  of 
Thothmes  the  Third,  (the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks,)  the  fifth  king  of  the  eight- 
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«ecMi  dymtstjs,  xa<  tha  chamber  of  kivigfl  at  K^ro^ip  iku^^^l^  f rQfi  ^Sj^ra.1  sepul- 
cAiratl  t8d}|lets extant  iuflm^MiiseueQ^  ;it.appes^t(9i.^hat;^4h^ na^e  ^<a^  qqnunqn 
in 'the  4t)yfcl  family  of  the  Osirtasens,^thjE[  great  Tjbi^^ji  4yp?isty,  wh^ch 
pi'ecieded  the  eighteenth  i  but  i  t  never  peeufls  ixK  i^p^iap^i^ . Pf  (^ >  l%ter  ,<U:te. 
The  toffin  also  agrees,  bothiinrl^e  eimplioity! ^f^il^jerf^s^^Q^ts  a^.tlhf  ^i?{^  of 
its  i(i6cri|)tions,  with  !oMieriponuiTiHbntSi^ith9.t  (|y^j^^.|.,  'j^lfpr^  ^J^J^.  SR6.i9» 
therefore; it<i  be  no i  reason  to.  i<J®iib<;iitl^^r:CQTr^q|Tig!Si?i^  JV^if,  ^ilk^n39ft  ajyi 
of  Roseliini^  in*  pla0iD9.'  the,  ptin/^e,,  ;tQ'  whojp  .tfljis  qo^ . M^lp^igfid,,  in  tjie 
tim^s^receding  the  eig^tewth^dyRasty,;,.  ai^4  .<i9ti^ftupptly,  th^e}  lowest  date 
Whieb-ean  Mrith  any  probability*  be  ^gign^  )u>  thl$^  ci^rijou^.  relic  is  the 
seventeetuh  century  beforeytbis  Chxi^tiaa  era :  Jnit.niQr^  FF^ba^ly  jt  is  two 
ototurisd older.    ■  :••  .     »  ..  .,  r.. ,-     ^/  \  ^.    .^     ^ 

The  body  whfidi  was  in  ihe  coffin  ^M/^n  |)urcha^ed  ^a^)  c^tj^j^ly^npt  t|),at 
of  the  "prince  for  whom  it  wa^.  i^rigipally  wa^e^/bjUi^  j^ji^atpf,^  prieisit^of  a 
fiilioh  later  date<     ProhaWythe  change  ij^as  nji^de  by  tljie^Ajr^bjs,  w^ 
tilie  habit  of  practising.  suQhimpositiQn^.    .  i. ;,.,..,       ... 

•  Before  I  c6iickde  this  paper*  J  may  ,be  :artlowQdj,4o  npAHP^  ^^^i,  qr. two 
remarks  upon  this  royal  name  of  Enaqtopbi,  ^&  it  ^ppg^^  ,91^  ^)^e  tabled  of 
Karnac,  w^re  itoccors  twiceor  thri^.^.      ,}/:,,;  ,.  ,  .    .  t 

Mr«  Cullimore,  in  his  ingentona^t^mprt  to  make  th^t  tajpl^t  ^rmopize  with 
the  tablet  of-^^Abydos;  has  .placed  ith^e  tJ^reeoyal^  of  tHes^  priuc^^  oyer  those 
of  Osiftasen  the  First,  and  two  pi.  his  predecessorf ;  but  1  cani^ot  accede  to 
this  *  af rangement,  fojty  the:  follovriogi' among  other  re^^ons;,^!  ,find  in  Mr. 
Burton's  ■'  Exoerpta,'  (pL  v,)  an  .inscription  pf  tbe;4a^te  of  Amenemh^,  the 
success^  )oi  OmtZAtn,  which  ^iQntiqn^  .a  perspA  of  \^]!^  uarne.who  is  called 
royal,  though  his  name  is  not  inclosed  in, an  pyal.;  .^y^  in, turning  to  the 
tablet  of  Karnac,  I  find  these  princes  placed  exactly  over  the  ovals  of  Osir- 
tasen's  successors.  But,  besides  this,  I  may  add,  that  between  two  of  these 
names  on  that  tablet,  there  is  the  fragment  of  another  royal  name  beginning 
with  characters  answering  to  the  letters  MN.  in  the  way  which  is  usual  in 
writing  the  name iMandouthph;;.  and  L  find  upc^  pother  tablet  ii^  the 
'Excerpta,'  of  the  date  of  thesame  Amenemh^^theisuoc^^i^or  of  Osirtasen, 
the  name  of  Mandoiithph,  apparently  a  younger  brotter  of  Amenemh^; 
for  l^th  these  princes  are  said  to  be  of  the  race  or  sons  6f  Isi-na-tli. 


1  Thrice  in  Wilkinson  and  Burton,  hui  only  twice  according  to  Rosellini. 
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Oa  another  tablet'  in  the  British  Afuseiim  there  is  the  name  of  Man- 
douthph  with  nearly  th6  very  same  title  as  that  borne  by  the  prince  to 
whom  this  coflSn  belonged,—"  King  of  gods,"  or  thrice  divine  king.  It  is 
also  very  remarkable  that  his  father's  name  was  Enantoph^  and  one  of  his 
son's  the  same :  so  that  the  princes  in  this  tablet  are  in  the  same  order  as 
those  on  the  tablet  of  Karnak ;  namely,  Enantoph,  Mandouthph,  Enantoph* 
Another  of  the  sons  of  this  Mandouthph  is  called  Amenemh^  Putting  these 
circumstances  together,  I  think  we  have  sufficient  grounds  for  placing  these 
princes  in  the  time  of  Amenemh^  and  his  successors.  That  they  were  not 
independent  princes,  we  may  conclude  from  i}^  expressions  in  the  first  of  the 
inscriptions  referred  to  in  the  *  Excerpta,'  where  they  are  called  chiefs,  ap- 
parently of  the  land  of  No :  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  sometimes  asstfmed  the 
title  of  Pharaoh ;  for  one  of  these  names,  Nantoph-na,  or  Nanloph  the  elder, 
is  found  inscribed  on  the  fragment  of  a  small  pyramid  in  the  British  Museum, 
accompanied  by  a  regular  prenomen,  and  inclosed  in  two  ovals,  like  the 
Pharaohs  ;  and,  it  is  interesting  to  add,  that  this  name  and  prenomen  are 
both  found  on  the  first  of  Mr.  Burton's  inscriptions^  already  referred  to, 
with  a  slight  variation  of  the  prenomen. 

By  this  means  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion^  which  is  of  some  importance  to 
the  chronology  of  Egypt ;  for  it  thus  appears  to  be  quite  certain,  that  one 
series,  at  least,  of  the  long  list  of  royal  names  in  the  tablet  of  Karnak  is  con- 
temporary with  a  part  of  the  line  of  succession  in  the  tablet  of  Abydos. 
Future  researches  will  probably  bring  out  similar  results  with  regard  to 
other  series : '  but,  at  all  events,  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  it  will 
require  something  more  than  the  tablet  of  Karnac  to  make  us  believe  in 
a  succession  of  sixty-four  Pharaohs  before  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 

G.  T. 


s  Since  published  hj  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  bis  *  Egyptian  Inscriptions,'  pL  18. 

'  I  have  since  obseryed,  that  the  name  of  Senofr^,  the  first  of  the  ovals  in  the  uppermost 
row  on  the  left  hand  in  the  tablet  of  Elamac,  occurs  also  in  the  inscriptions  from  Wad^ 
Magara,  in  Burton's  ^  Excerpta/  dated  the  forty-first  year  of  Amenemh^  III.  The  same 
name  is  also  found  without  a  cartouche,  on  a  tablet  of  Amenemh^  II.  in  the  British 
Museum,  published  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  pi.  19 ;  so  that  the  names  in  the  uppermost  row  were  also 
those  of  princetf  contemporary  with  that  dynasty. 

VOL.  III.   PART  I.  2   H 
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^X-  ^'  ToMW'ffoy  t/n 


verils  ia  Upper  Egypt/  p.  x.  ._  laBOBrii/  < 

"  Reverting  to  ^e  subject  of  the  antiquities,  I  would  observe,  that  in  the 
collection.,  Lbrauffht  over  to  ,tlus  country,  there  was  the  mummy  of  a  priest 
contained  in  s^  case ;  for  an  account,  of  which  the  rea^fr  ijio?!^&ited  to  the 

discovery,  that  during  the  researches  made  oy  the  Arabs  in  th^^tar  B§SB^ 
*^i-fi9W^  .^^y.^^rfi^S^H) ij^..^.(f?Wm^Wi(WWJ!f  fllM»4  \^§3^  tAiAbs 

8Vi5ft,^kb!fW4  ^f"*^^.?^?#y"^*  ,^/»an^e,tif8e,%H3(ibQa*h««ftfi8JiaeIf ; 
i^.^po\^:h9f^r,peegL,^taf^^^  .J|i,t^if,  ss^pophagMfirfiriw  iWli«fc*be 
«^^?nme»»?^'i?^fi?sej,,?»rjthi^hg^^4y  ^^(WgW»ttyf?^PViW4.r  %e^ilwiiient 

diaj^jjr,  fffin\|^r  fpfpfgpe^fif^^  ^fif^  ^»tterf»  ^ey .jj^Jje/^n«?^ift  a,iK»son 
qf 'r^^^f^jAi^lfort^)!!^  pr9c^ipd«4,to,$fitisfy.^if^icqn(^ityr;^lq}eR^  it; 
w|ien.they/il|f^f^r^,,pl^<^yaround  *ii^^»«^  o^.tlie  nuimiQiy.tbflt  ovoi>  the 

ii^fffa.fhi ^Wt^^WSP^f^' fi^^.^^  ^^  ^^Sf»^f wpwP)W)i!feoiite^oe»ire 
teii^  f9jt|]^ff pf  ipi^fefiifpentwg  an,a«ip,„|iJi©,^3inbtein,oi««]i(altfa  fabide 
tlje  ^fu^^al^^^  ^,^y|,„FeJQ?!4e|?<»tecl,  ^w^  bow% (WJtfc  sixawrowwithe 

/'.^;4^b^,,,^^^.difpver^g,itJv*ipripl|  prift?, I  ina^iediatf ly /pwdeedW  to 
br<^^kjfp  ^^^[yi};9;ny,'a^  ,^a^,ijueir.,usui^  cp§tom,  f^f  the  (Bressiires  'itmig^t 
contai^^;. 6ijt^f^ll,,j^)P;  infijrm^Jion  I.  liav^  Jseeni  able. to  oUiSs,  <a»-to  the 
various  Ql^c^tf^th^^9un4*-i8,..(l^  the  spjuabs^s,  which  wtts.puniliased  by 
the  Eri^ti^h  Af usei^D,  iffpfn  Ij^r^,  SalV«  eoHectioQi  (see!  Catalogiwi  .(No.  209.) 
wasplac^,qqt,;^he,,^e^,  ^.|tlM)nt)  having,  asis'Uftta],  any  (>tbe«  ornament 
atta^hi^d.to,  it." 


>><>.■; 


.v*.«.v 
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D'Athanaai :--  '^  '^  ''^'f^^  '^'I'l^  "'  *^"^^ 

t  lii  iBifJ  ,9Yi3-.do  bluow  I  ,?9iJ.apiJar  adJ  \o  Joe'idu:-.  -idi  oJ  §niJi?/3fl  ' 

the}bO(^i«faM$^^t«fttf'k%'li^oi«'#Hhg''^/St'^a^fiyEfel  l^<f  been 

theiba^'bl  n-^vmn"^  4ifitenBthgf  ^Vfebtl'%(^'fSiilr/^^?^9^^^n?<Sva) 
of  ftw  bii%  .^cl^ft 'edfi^ttea- £I^H''^ 'MM^dn;''%h'^^^^^ 

pear»iM*^qtf  ^^h^'ft'sf  tfei«nit«;''ti&^#^  sfe#l  '-'ifll  M^^HW^hodlies  of 

cirett]D8ttt6o^< 

of  tU  Bi|tlil| 

nothiag  wto/i^ratftiftg 'to  prove; '-'tKft-'tM  •«o«lt^'irfuff&  t/^^'ft^^  in 

that  mummy 

but  the )  discovery 

have    bees  found*  oti  the    he&d  of  'Gi&^dme«.iSi&MiA]i'^^''the 

informaticm  ^Mtii  Slgnbt*  D'Atbatm^  ^t  f({/rfi'^6'Ai4t>^^^tl^  wak  not 

sold  f^.UoBiVMe  ipmim  aa- thmH'  Mi'^tim''  tJi^'d^^ki^'H^k  scara- 

bieus,    bSongiB^  <  to  >the  -  same  'dn^^;  "wiU  ^tlhrMa.'  ^^l  ^<ne^^  not 

mention  .  hew^ '  little   con6dence   one "  catt  'f\ii6b  ^li^ ''  the  "  '^erii6ii^' '  amd 

descriptions  given  by  the  Arabs  employed  in  antiquarian  r^arche^  in 

Egypt;   but  I  have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  all  doubt  is  at  length 

removed  by  the  discovery   of    the   diadem  itself  in   the    Museum  of 

Antiquities  at  Leyden,  where  it  wa»  received,   together  with  the  col- 


Kranung'io  prove;  •■TOai;-  ine  Doayiouna  uy  roe  jaraos  m 
case  was  that  of  the 'm^g' mMMW'i^'^'^iJriptXon, 
rery  of  the  diadem  itself  withe  !!Kb"^|i^^w%ici(^^  iald  to 
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lection  formed  by  the  Chevalier  D'Anastasy»  having  been  sold  to  the 
Dutch  government  in  1828. 

Thi%  most  valuable,;  and  probably  unique  monument,  is  forpied  ja 
the  usual  shape  of  the  royal  diadem,  of  which  we  have  a  figure  in 
the  hieroglyphical  sign  of  the  word  Mour.^  It  consists,  as  far  as  I '^m 
able  to  remember  BOW,  of  a  Jeathern  band,  inlaid  with  small  silver 
horizontal  stripes,  and  adorned  on  the  centre  part,  corresponc^ing  with 
the  middle  of  thefor^head^  with  an  nreus  of  £gc)l^.4b9ut^.02  high,  fixed 
upon,  a  sort  of  ornament,  which  also  is  formed  of  smaller  golden 
plates  inlaid  in  the  lather;    '     *      »  —  :^    ,      .^\  ,T3nfj-)nff/  ono  o/i  i/7/ 

This  agrees  well  enough  with'  the  desorifitionr  giite^ji^^y^ftl^?  4^^7^to 

Signo'r    D'Athanai^i ;  and,  ai   thB  combination  (i3f'f>iiii]l(|l^^^-MCt^9V>X^ 
adds  a  high  interest  tx>  a'  precious^  object  7of^rthe;>lie]s^eihfl^«WU9^ 
which  I  had  hitherto  g^ot  no  iisfimiiotien;wiiialev^,j|;^pires^ 
mean  time,  that  th^  kneution  of  it  i^uMTibe  odft  sftm^^itttev^  ^P^jjfQu^ 
especially  as  you  ar^   engaged  now  in   |«ntifig.r(therlr)AiefQi^[|g  »p^er 
which  you  communicated  to  the  Royal  SoQietijr>b£ii[iievaJbKirc^iS|fime;'t 
ago  on  the  mummy  case  of  the  British  Museum. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir^ 

Your  very  truly  obliged, 

G.    Leehans. 

The  Reverend  O.  Tomlinson. 


^  Diadems  of  the  form  alluded  to  migr.be  Been  opon  the  .head  of  Shishak  in  Rosellini's 
Monumenti,  M.  R.  pi.  xi.,  and  upon  the  head  of  Psammeticus,  pi.  sdii.  They  consist  of  a 
simple  fillet  or  band  of  gold  or  silver,  "with  thrf- lirjfens^^  i)T  royal  asp,  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  and  "vnth  the  eudd  hanging  loos^  &6ni'fh^  knot  or  fastening  behind. 
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XIX.  Notice  of  Two  Roman  Inscriptions  relative  to  the  'Conquest  of  Brkkin 
by  ^  the  tlznperor  Claudius  Casar^  in  which  the  spuriousness  of  the  one ^ 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  other ^  are  attempted  to  he  established.  By 
John   ^ogg,   Esq.,  M,A.  Fellow  of  St.   Peter^s  College,  Cambridge. 

'  ftead  January  ^e, '  and  February  9,  1837. 


I  t 


Waiting  one  morning,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  in  the  hall  of  the  Palazzo 
Farberrdi  at^Retne,  for  a  coqsideriible  time«  until  the  servants  and  fs^mily 
were  ready — ^e*  former  to  shotr  me,  and  tiie  latter  to  leavei  the  apartments 
in  i^hich  are  icontaiaed  so  many  oelebrated*  -and  beaittifiul  paintings^  ven* 
tui^d  to'  take  a  stroU*  dboDr&the  cotfrt^yard^  behind  the  paiaoe.  I  had 
scarcely  gon^ '  beyond  Uie  e6nlerof  the  building,  befiore  I  beheld  a  white 
mfiirble  tabtel  built  intorui  oppoaite  walU  oo  which  is  cut  the  following 
inscription  in  very  }wg6  lettew:-^ 

No.  I. 

TI'GLAVDIO-CAES 

AVGVSTO 

PONTIFICI  •  MAX  •  JR  •  P  •  IX 


COSV«IMPXVI-P«P 

SENATV8  •  POPVL  •  Q  •  R  •  QVOD 

REGES  •  BRITANNIAE  •  ABSQ 

VLLA  •  lACTVBA .  DOMYERIT 

GENTESQVE  •  BARBARAS 

PRIMVS  •  INDICIO  •  8VBBQERIT 

I  was  extremely  delighted  in  discovering  so  interesting  an  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  Gsesar,  and  immediately 
copied  it  into  my  journal,  intending  to  inquire  (if  it  were  really  ancient) 
fifm  what  remains  of  antiquity  this  marble  had  been  originally  taken; 
where  it  bad  been  found ;  and  all  other  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
However,  during  my  stay  in  Rome,  I  could  obtain  no  accurate  information 
about  it,  although  I  showed  my  copy  of  the  inscription  to  several  good 
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es(>€^aH(f3  wlMiVGitnt^tfoiiee  idiqitfiirfet  it8eUi;sw&e  ai  imK^qileMM  ^i(|i(  it 
as  I)i3^wHb9aft^-^aHie^<iMhltt^^ 

to  ilrJio^tifvrl^isiMir^itff^ess  Uasf  hajreufieeWiI'ddniiM  kdmvpifoH  I^bavS^to 
lam^ntnlihfif  onj^Mteqwant)  Ibocb;  tad  tlttBci^ieh^^^^becsflbePfltd^Mn 
of 'J^SMOywScbMYS'iipjbtoA  tl)Qir  p|^uiB9Df  9[en]gisiowl«re^fMb4%•  ^Ettk, 
near^  ^tefffflfi^eafbego^  lo   iloocf  Anu6\  sili    to   i::>^qirio  xijri§i3   edi 

^AVwgipiitfitttyj^xgtoBllAdt  tb0B^QbjeDU)ii;IEfe^oto(r'lay  hifoitexihe.S^jftl 
SociQty(p£-^ti(r«tqmifl(|^Qlh»a3f9llii9iinsQi^  a^  bVb  ste^a^'ldne, 

which  i;>AUQl§tyk^  t(^^lpfMonto(^aiii0i^  tlrid  dlitiiqhiliftvxifiitfaecBa^ti^itiQi 
coUeotiQaHniun  jjtIj  m  boinnq  noad  :YCfl  hne;  /3^2ior)    ib  aoguisO  yd  b^i..' 

The  only  work  on  Ro^iuv/w^hiilt  lnLWii}tanf>AUeate[findn|tkiddabKyTe 
inscription  (No.  i.)  is  in  Wrigbta» 'eC^lmetoftidw  iajT|m«ttiii§,'}bi«tdff30tfe2. 
at  p.:lV3^i(wbftr€^lb^  SM^r^iiy»di6»nw^tniiip^lle«Bai^bfe^  in 

one  ^C j^be.v^ls^  aiilr^i^JiiJiemBriAcfa  Miin^ttitbdmihisafi  aabtiflg^-ted^ta 
the  giwd^feSoJioqiuq  orfJ  lot  loriJr^  ^riuniflotji/*.   to  «  odioq  6j1j  o)  «br>ol  iIol 

But  Jt(j9^  JM|r9^tB&iGdp8olnwie«dddi^  iQ(iiisi4aroftfai6tinBQnplM»P1i»  be 
altoge)b6jro9p|ii^tHi^iiJ9Mh  wiU^  a£kir  tboTipg  JntdehaodoD^yeiiKitiifc  uiiAm.  the 
nextqne^Tt^^  U^):igii)t^.myvreisQtefftmKiesleemiii^  booia  ^i  i^ 

The  sep()iid4Mcfcq>tu{^f  iBdl^Wfsc^iiB^cfidlin  iAaD'^IUUtpiidai>.tou2l¥i%ht's 
'  ObseryB|io$i^:f>  it^ieeQiiA  JbQjfaaimlhfeBtiiinit  ^«b  tolhaojiroftdkl^^^Qauges 
de'  Go%%^f^%%  It^^iM^rtijHili,  tftdd  lrtiot%i]if(|sr:ttty  the  Bditde  dfirfionati's 
work,  aiid:^skl$ftT€iniiU  ftll  J>9iebrated.0«kiqiiaTiMj  and^&idlfid^togogfaphers 

of  Rome»iii/    ^    ^   \{\)Of^  !.r  i//     n.;   (.».>»!   Of^A»^'    llji>    Moni/f   lli'b  /J:.i:  . 

Consi4e^Q8(tbJ^  .th«jArftiu$r«^iiinfiMt^puQe0£itbiadqst'd^  cannot 

do  better(tHa^t:^UQtedt1fetJW0idiJe0f  tfaMe  aiDd»M*9i.^(jjMartittefli^  iiilthe  <^ird 
edition  of  hi^  '  flqnta  Riieerca|a/{pyfi^S^)Hthuai^«^ 

dove  il  Prenejpe  de(Cacbog»wo.^  faMio  idnp«rare4l«iio|ia|kiz0o.  .^xCon  occa- 
sioned che  Tanno  1 587  furono  cavati  in  essa  alcuni  pietroni,  scrive  il  Ferrucci 
al  dap.  8.  del  lib.  iv.  deir  Antichit^  del  Fulvio,  esser  nella  medema  state 
I'arco  di  Claudip  Gefw;e.,  ^L'^nno  1461^^  caY«iido4vdi>nu€>iiQiikv^etti^  piasza  ih 

^  *  ... 


•«Wip««*'^-^*«ki9M 


1  This  work  was  first  published  in  the  year  1730.     It  contains  the  same  accounts  of  both 
inscriptions  as  those  in  die  second  edition,  and  extracted,  post,  p.  347. 
<  This  date,  so  printed  in  ik^  original,  is  a  mi^rint  for  1641. 
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ritravato  iiiiA,pietrmi6  di' iiMiptt>i<x»lapiki<5tpi(0''di  iidve  vevtoi^  ^be  furono 

wkftCfebttMidRiMdegdfyiaarbQ^^      has  vimttt  dnswpalMAno  ]«il4htf n^r 
Ifi^TiflsvmfeditfffediitQmBijlgn^  Isauidi^tiifiitiffii-cJ^oiFftYAfbii  ^t»&}&d» 
OQ  the   eighth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  FQ^c^a^^^dftlffliab  ^iiti* 
quititi3/)ftbatirtbd  ^hoK)^t01dbdiciai(IDie8afii  £briii«rij»^%t<|o^iteqtbiM  »p^^ 
In  th9jRt^mi84tg5iibvdifRB;i|ig>ib|^mrdi»(A^«  |^€6e  of 

mari^ctf asiiiiteonitsdpvrith  thb  ta^cmyi^f mterjliiiid^l  ^Meb>^eF«  ^Com- 
pleted by  Gauges  de'  Gozze,  and  have  been  printed  in  the  mauntfr'ibat  I 
hav^fh$fiimfinlhtt8d6dAdiediiiaff«iftIiiii«^^  no  ;Iioy/  ^[no  a\' 

W)S&tkbtt^i6f  J^eeittsa^^  Udd^ff  ni  ^l    i  .o/I;  i!o>  ur. 

<1gbitff|iHM»tc^6ft,^i£&Di)iibdtate  ttnidd^-^ililth^^  ^Piazza 

dr&stel^ftteiieoftieiitiQdbdldis^^lw  ^ndMrn^ftiiLtt^^^iin'  di^Iid«fitid41  spot 
which  leads  to  the  portico  of  Antoninus/  either  for  the  purpose  ^lil^'ttiQking 
watethQoiit^p^an  fenttonfeietker  |>i*^tee,>i  W!vk«oilie  large  i^pifediid^of  marble 
brougbtTtoligiirt(ii!«h«di(jaf{bfcded  aifiTMK'lAiat  skkM  lieoiark^ibte  apiece  of  anti- 
quity had  stood  there  )il^(B00lFAfibepvbrd9^l'>W4i^  informed  by^Mr.  Biasio 
Stefanonio*  the  a{kitKec»f^,iiihbl:)itiany)^pco^lb<«upposed  tlfat  th  of 

Claudius  XletaaD  foeii^rly  Btood  iflattittt^^eer^ i(aiid  b^  showed  me  hi  his  shop 
a  fragitJieilt  o€)idifie  ^f  thei(p\ba^wb(  tthatciii'cikiifoi'hied^  of  peperino.)— 
''Questo  prescntBraitno  If^Tv^^psteadofiiBfai^KoifaeUa'PiaTfz^  df  Sciarra, 
qui  citata  dair  auttore  neir  istesso  loco»  che  va  al  portico  d'Antoniqp,  6 
per  far  acqueduttiv!  6^ei«Utha  ooe[git)tti^^d3tnit»fk«pri  aliuni  pietroni  di 
marmo,  the  dataao^iikaitio^i«te<iivl'AMUet^tito^  <fual^^ 
Ma  poeo  dopcKdh  JSesset nBvaaioi  St£fiilboi|io  :«^  catito  mi  fu 

riferito^  che  }a\A^lvkdgoi^rantteiitltd  <dhoiiMtSi  cie^g^rH  d4atti  Tarco  di 
•  ill  o.Tij<»   \[iqv  rq  fnjj  i^  i^^.^^)  in  itf /i^  M^n'/nj^  ^"k.^   m   i. 

^  Iami9PQr)lA»irElnmM[Dlb8iyet}taBMtid>feitd  must 

have  been  published  between  1644  (the  date  of  the  first  edition)  and  1658.  The  first  edition 
makes  no  mention  of  this  di8Coyer79  and  the  third  does  not  insert  the  inscription ;  and  I  have 
not  found  any  notice  of  it  in  such  of  the  works  of  Oauges  de'  Oozie  as  I  have  at  present  seen. 
Yet  the  inscription  itseli^,  as^  9uppK^  jby  tllttts^me  pcnon,  isi  given,  hereaA«r»  fat  (No,  in.) 
p.  246.  from  Nardini's  ^  Roma  Antica^' 
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Claodio  Gesare,  e  egli  mi  mostr^  nella  sua  stessa  l>ottega  Tosso  di  uno 
de'  pilastri  di  detto  arco,  fatto  di  peperino."  *  ^  . 

Now  the  third  edition  of  Donati's  '  Roma'  has  afforded  Us  the  following 
most  exact  information  : —    • 

**  Ciim  anno  1641  ab  illustrissimo  atque  excellentissimo  Carboniani  Prin- 
cipe, ex  praeclarissimd,  Columnensium  famili^»  instaurarentur  dddes,  in  plated 
quae  vulg6  Sciarrae  nuncupatur,  non  long^  ab  arcft  (Portugalliae)  in  (Vi&) 
Flaminift/ inter  jaciendum  portae  fundamecta,  quaedam.if^  ruderibus  latentia 
lapideaque  vestigia  eruta  fuisse :  und^  Leonardo  AygvstinQ^  eminentissimi 
ac  reverendissimi  principis  Francisci  Barberini  Cardinali^^ntiguario,  aliqaas 
inibi  praeclaras  subesse  antiquitatis  reliquias,  nonirt^i^^r^-^rbitrante,  ad  23 
palmos,  in  eidem  Flaminii,  terra  circum  egesta^  a];itiqui^m  pavimentum 
taxillatum  detectum  est,  efFossumque  ingens  marmoris  frustum^  cum  trium- 
phalibus  titulis  imperatoris  Ciaudii.  EfFossse  insuper  ex  Africano  marmore 
striatae  sed  dirutae  columnaB  simulque  captivi  truncus,  quae  omnia  arcum 
imperatoris  Claudii  fuisse  abund^  testantur.  Sed  ut  nihil  remaneret  dubii, 
aureus  quoque  nummus  ipsius  Claudii  est  adinventus,  qui  exhibet  ab  uno 
latere,  imperatoris  caput  cum  litteris, 

TICLAVDCAESARAVGPMTRPVIIII«IMPXVI 


^  Antichitii  di  Roma  di  Andrea  Falvio,  Con  le  annotationi  di  Oirolamo  Pemicci,  Ub.  iv. 
cap.  8.  p.  115.  Venet.  1588. 

?  This  edition  of  Bonati  has  TR  *  P  « VIII,  but  here  is  clearlj  an  omiBsion  of  an  I  in  the 
type.  A  mistake  of  this  kind  is  very  likely  to  occur  in  copying  from  coins,  iirhere  the  letters 
are  often  both  indistinct,  and  obliged,  from  the  want  of  space,  to  be  very  close  together.  No 
medal  of  Claudius  occurs  with  TR  •  P  •  VIII  •  IMP  •  XVI,  in  Mediobarbus.  (Vide  Imperato- 
rum  Rom.  Numismata,  Mediol.  1730.)  This  medal,  I  consider,  had  been  struck  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  the  city  (Pomerium)  by  Claudius,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
U.  C.  802,  and  A.  B.  49,  when  he  was  TR  •  P  •  Villi  •  IMP  •  XVI  •  Vide  Tacit.  Annal. 
lib.  xii.  cap.  23.  The  triumphal  arch,  with  the  equestrian  statue  ef  the  emperor  between  two 
trophies  upon  the  top,  and  the  epigraph  D£  BRITANNIS  on  its  reverse  side,  would  prove 
that  the  Pomerium  was  increased  in  consequence  of  the  recent  conquests  in  Britain;  to  which, 
the  words  used  in  the  inscription  that  was  erected  upon  the  occasion,  **  auctis  Populi 
Romani  finibus,"  evidently  refer.  See  the  inscription  preserved  in  Grater's  work,  vol.  i. 
p.  196«  no.  4.  ex  edit.  Grsevii.  Amst.  1707;  and  for  a  well-executed  cut  of  the  same  medal, 
see  p.  193  of  Speed's  *  Hist.  Brit.'  2nd  edit.  1627. 
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ab  altero  ver6  arcum  ipsum',  cuin  equestW  Claudii  statuft  inter  troplioest,  et 
litteri3  BE  BRITANNI8.  Inscriptionis  porr6  fragrhentum,  sic  gefiuinae 
restituimus  antiqmtali : '^  ' 

-^  *»  u'l:  .   '    ."  .  .    .  No-    H. 


ff 


AVGVSi^OGETlMAN'iro  i  •<..,. 

poNtit^icr  •  M  AX  1  MO  -  T  RIB  •  roT  rx  ^  ^ 

COS -r-iMr^ER Atom 'xvr-p  p-       ^  -.  -i,- 

SEJfATVSPOPVLTSQVKllOMA'VVSQVOn  .  ^ 
IIE6eS  •  BRITANNIAE  •  PERDVELES -SiyET 

t 

VILA  •  lACTVRA  •  CELERITER  •  CAEPERlT 
GENTESQVE  •  EXTREM ARVM  •  ORCHADVM       '  ' 
PRIMV8  •  INDICIO    FACTO  •  R  •  TMPERIO  •  ADiECE'ftlT.  r 


■»  ,-f 


jf  [.-,  «     -J 


»; 


1    i  •  ■•  ;,' '     ■    .  .  ,» 


Fragmentum  ipsum  ad  Barberinas  sedes  in  Quirinali  asportatum  adsdrva- 
tur,  cum  eodem  Claudii  nummo,  in  antiquitattim  larano :  Britanni  vero 
captivi  exesus  truncus  extat  in  sedibus  D.  Camilli  Maximi  propfe  locum 
ejusdemCUaudii farads  in  Flaminiam.^ — ^^Dopaiti^  Boma  Yetus  nc  Recens,  lib. 
3.  p.  384.  edit.  3.     Romae,  1665. 

The  very  same  account,  which  is  in  fact  only  a  reprint  of  Donati  s,  is  also 
contained  in  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Roman,  k  Grsevio,  torn.  iij.  p.  751.  Lugd.  1696. 

Nardini,  writing  on  the  Via  Flamjnia^  hap  thus  fully  detailed  the  finding 
of  the  identical  marble :—'' Delia  nobilt^  della  (Via)  IPlaminia  (oggi  il 
Corso)  sono  s^ai  i  spesst  arofai  trionfali,  jche  v'  erano;  okre  queUi»  de' 
quail  nella  Via  Latb  ^parlamiifio;  <  ^Sul  princ9pi6  della  Flaminia  nella/  piazza 
detta  di' Sciari*a  gik  fii  litf  arco  ddvfe  fe  jier  apptinto  li  strada,  che  diillk  fon- 
tana  di  Trevi  va  in  piazza  di'Pietra,' come  dagli  Aniiquari  del  passato  secolo 


f  iii  .  •      «      ■  •  t    -" ■  • 


J  •  I. 


f 


6,  The  editor  of  the  edition  1665  must  be  here  intended,  because  Alexander  Donati  is  said 
to  have  died^  ,9t  RoiAe.pn  the  23rd  of  April,  1640,  the  ^ear  before  that  inscription  was 
found. 

7  The  part  which  has  been  lost,  and  is  supplied,  I  have  given  in  red  ink,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  more  distinctly  seen ;  and  the  same  is  done  with  all  the  restorations  throughout  this 
paper. 

VOL.  III.    PART   I.  2  I 
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St  riferisce ,'  e  nelle  mtiraglie  delF  un  lato,  e  dell'  a:ltro  qttalche  pietra  di 
residue  si  vede  ancora.  II  Ferrucci  nelle  annotationi  al  FuWio  stimoUo  di 
Claudio;  n^  fu  pensier  vano,  percb^  il  marmo  rittrdyato  I'atitio  '164l>nella 
medesima  piazza  sotterra,  apportato  dal  Martinelli  nella  Roma  Ricei'cata  ne 
d^  la  certezza  con  rinscrittione^  se  ben  mutilata,  cbe  v^era/  la  quale  h  questa 
supplita  eruditamente  da  Gauges  de'  Gozze." — (Roma'  Antica,'  lib.  vi. 
cap.  9.  p.  362.  Rom.  1666.) 

Which,  being  translated,  is  as  follows  : — 

(Of  the  importance  of  the  (Via)  Flaminia,  (now  the  *  Corso/)  the  many 
triumphal  arches  which  stood  there  are  proofs;  besides  diose  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  the  Via  Lata.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  in 
the  Piazza  Sciarra,  there  formerly  was  an  arch  where  the  street  joins  it, 
which  leads  from  the  fountain  of  Trevi  into  the  Piazza:'  di  Pietra,  as  some 
antiquaries  of  the  last  century  have  related ;  and  in  the  waHs  on  each  side 
are  still  to  be  seen  some  small  remains.  Ferrucci,  in  his  annotatiohs  on 
Fulvio,^  thought  it  was  the  arch  of  Claudius ;  nor  was  his  l^onjeoture  incor- 
rect, because  the  marble  found  in  the  year  1641  under  ground  in  the  same 
place,  introduced  by  Martinelli  in  his  '  Roma  Ricercata/  makes  it  quit^ 
certain,  together  with  the  inscription,  which,  although  mutilated,  is  this, 
and  has  been  learnedly  restored  by  Gauges  de'  Gozze.) 

No.   III. 

TI  •  CLAVdio  Dnisi  f.  Caesari 

AVGVpto  Germanioo  Pio 

PONTIFICi  Max.  Tiih.  Pot.  IX. 

COS  •  V  •  IMperatori  XVI.  Patri  Patriai 

8ENATVS  •  POPVlusque  Roraanus  quod 

REGES  •  BRITanmai  perduellcs  sine 

VLLA  •  lACTVra  celeriter  caeperit 

GENTESQ  •  Extremarura  Orcliadum 

PRIMVS  •  INDICIO  facto  R.  Imperio  adiecerit. 

^ — ■ — • " ■ ■-III  ^  -   ---  - —   - 

fi  This  was  a  posthumous  work;  for  its  author,  Famiano  Nardiui,  died  in  1661.    The 
above  is  the  first  edition^  which  was.  published  by  Ottavio  Paleonieri. 
9  This  is  the  same  note  which  has  been  given  before  at  p.  247. 
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Nibby,  in  hi3  edition  of  Vasi's  '  Itinerary  of  Rome,*  has  made  a  brief 
allusion  to  thk  inscription : — 

''  En  siM*tant  de  le  palais  Sciarra  il  faut  remarquer  que  plusieurs  d^cou- 
vertes  faites  pendant  le  pontificat  de  Pie  IV.,  et  d'autres,  qui  ont  ^t^  faites 
en  1641,  dans  le  si^e  suivant,  de  mftme  que  quelques  restes  quialors  exist- 
aient  ont  fizi6  avec  une  grande  probability  le  site  de  Tare  tripinphal 
de  I'Empereur  Claude  prfes  du  carrefour,  qui  se  d^branche  du  cours  vers  la 
fontaine  de  Trevi,  et  vers  la  douane  jadis  temple  d'Antonin,  non  loin  de  Tare 
modeme  dit  de  Carbognano.  Ce  monumeat  fut  6ng6  k  Claude  par  le  s^nat 
et  le  peuple  Romain  apr^s  la  conquSte  de  la  Grande  Br^tagUe  et  des  lies 
Orchades,  comme  il  r^sulte  d'un  fragment  d'inscription  ancienne  qu'on  y 
trouva  et  qui  est  rapport6  par  Nardini/'--^(Itin6raire  Instructif  de  Rome, 
par  Yasi,  6dit.  A.  Nibby,  k  Rome,  1824.  torn.  i.  p.  32.) 

The  next  is  Wright's  account : — 

''To  the  inscription  (No.  i.)  I  have  given  (at  p.  293),  containing 
the  triumphal  titles  of  Claudius  Caesar,  and  setting  forth  with  how 
much  ease»  and  how,  without  any  loss,  he  had  made  the  kings  of 
Britain  subject  to  him ;  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  add  another,  which  in 
substance  is  the  same  with  the  above  mentioned.  This  I  -am  now 
going  to  add  is  given  by  Alexander  Donatus,  and  is  to  be  seen  in 
*  Grsev.  Thesaur.  *  vol.  iii.  p.  752.  He  tells  us,  it  was '  dug  up  in  the 
year  1641,  near  an  arch  which  was  commonly  called  Afco .  di  Porto* 
gallo,^^  in  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  has  since  been  taken  awsly.  It 
was  only  a  fragment,  (he  calls  it  '  ingens  marmoris  frustum,  cum 
triumphalibus  titulis  imperatoris  Claudii,*)  one  side  of  it  being  lost, 
and  the  beginning  of  all  the  lines  wanting :  ^^  but  he  has  restored 
them  to  what  he  esteems  them  to  have  been  at  first  ('genuinae  re- 
stituimus  antiquitati.')    [Here  follows  the  inscription,   No.  ii.] 


10  This  arch  is  sapposed  by  the  learned  editor  of  Donati,  and  by  Nardini,  to  have  been 
the  arch  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus ;  it  stood  in  the  Via  Flaminia,  now  the 
Corso,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  column  of  the  same  emperor  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  and  very 
near  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  There  is  an  excellent  engraying  of  it  in  Thesaur. 
Antiq.  Rom.  k  Orsevio,  torn.  iii.  p.  750.  fig.  87. 

11  This  is  most  incorrect,  for  Martinelli  has  distinctly  said  that  the  marble  was  found, — 
^*  col  principio  di  nove  versi/'  with  the  beginning  of  nine  lines.    See  ant^,  p.  247. 
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''This  fragnient,  Donatiis  ssr^s; ^^  lept  in  HlUfc  Bdf^be^ini iFdlaoe ;  but 
I  did  hot' see  It,  tliough  i^  was  there  I  observed  fttS^^iiSWiption^^Noj  i*) 
The  viovd  facto/ in  the'  last  tine'  of  the  fi*aginettt,^inftt5P*el^  td  edbptmn 
its  preceding  one  (indicio),  which  is  likewise  vti^th&^^'^Hi^t^iltisciifiAon, 
but 'Without  the  addition  of  ^cto  .•  as  they  are  put>4<%etb^if^ttiey  seem 
to  imply  a  notification  to  the  Britons,  by  sotni  j^tiatdi,  i^^itieraidfi,  of 
the  approach  of  Claadius,  and  a  demand  of  their  stibr^SaiattUo'iktmY'  which 
was  accordingly  made  upon  his  personal  appeafanc^'^ttil^diigi^^tfa^mvimldiout 
any  blood  shed,  or  blow  strQck  ;  as  appeal^  by  what'SdeComUe'i^l  of  tUs 
expedition/*  (See  •  Observations  in  Travelling'  itti  17ii— 2i>Addendv-to 
second  edit.  1764:)  '     ' -'    "  *     utbu  ?  J  j.|,u- 

Horsley,  in  a  note  td  the  same  passage  of  Su^ttfbim^^^Mfk  1 7i  Tit. 
Claud.)  at  p.  21  of  his  '  Britannia  Romana/  (edit r  1782.)  obserYes,; — 
"  When  I  was  in  Cbeshirel,'^I  saw  at  Mr.  Wright's^oflStHettiai,  aMongbther 
curiosities,  an  inscription  which  confirms  this  ftc<ioubtl4]f'|Stiertolitinr  in  a 
beautiful  manner.  This  ingenious  gentleman  had*  te^ik  (Ae  "ei>py  hhtiself 
from  the  Palace  Barbieri'ni'  at  Rome,  and  has  no^  ^iliffi®)iiyiufaliBh!ed 
it  in  his  *  Travels,'  p.  293."  (Here  is  given  the  itiscf#i))Uoo»  Noc>n^  'f '  Agri- 
cola  uses  these  words  in  his  speech  before  the  engageimettt  withi  Galgaeus : 
— *  Inventa  Britanhia  et  subacta.*  (Tacit.  Vit.  Agr.  e.f  33.)/ Veni,  vidf*  vici/ 
is  well  known.  But  how  far  such  expressions  are  paralleJ/  t<l  that  lAibbis 
inscription,  '  indicio  subegerit,'  I  shall  not  determine.  'ButJthisrgentfeman; 
in  the  Addenda  to  his  work,  has  obliged  us  with  anothfsrmscmfrtioii|>neferriiig 
to  the  same  affair ;  the  latter  part  of  which,  being  son^MrhjBitr different  from  the 
other,  I  shall  here  transcribe  the  last  four  lines,  whiek  vfill  ^tand  connected 
with  the  five  first  of  the  former,  that  are  in  substance  the'  same  in  both." 
(Here  follow  the  last  four  lines  of  the  inscription,  ^a  li.)"  *<^  Ttis  inscrip- 
tion, it  seems,  is  likewise  in  the  same  palace,  where ' it  < was  oopied  ^by  Alex- 
ander Donatus ;  ^^  but,  being  broken  and  imperfect,  was  isuppHed  by  him  in 
the  manner  it  is  here  represented.  The  word /ocf^  added  to  iMi(Ho  gives  a 
different  turn  to  the  expression  ;  and  the  nations  thus  subdued  by  Claudius 
are  here  said  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orchades,  which  likewise  Eutro- 
pius  and   some  other  later  historians  (as  Orosius)  have  aflSrmed  of  him. 


»  See  the  note  6,  at  p.  24&. 
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But  whelJiQr..oC)tibeie  t»)|o  jn^Qriptians  y^y^^f^^t^f  mpre.  gmcieij^  and 
authelitic»  Ir.nMA»t<  le»i^ ! ^othQrs  tq  judge,  since  Mr.  Wright  himself  ha^ 
thoti|;iit  fit  t|t>  Aeawrit  wodeteriDined.  It  is  pla^n,  however,  that  neith^ 
o£;lA^|9M^jDS€riptioa».cauId,  be  erected  till  some  years  after  Claudius 
was^iii(jBjrit^o(; :  sifice  fhis  triumph  od  that  occasion  was  in  the  year 
44,  Abaci)  After  ,bi9  thirdi  ooDsulate ;  whereas  his  fifth  consulate  did  not 
Civitiieiic0ft0l)thftjpefir  61 :  and  th^re  were  cpins  struck  upon  the  accounjt 
o£'.tiaaMCQni|iMst,4hQ  saiq^.yeai;  with  his  triupiph,  as  we  find  in  Medio; 
Imrbio  Isu^ollstii^I^the  Tr.jk  IX.  and  imp.^XV/.  (^s  in  this  inscription) 
answer[)ikD)iCajr.-/F. .  perhaps  .th^n,it  has  been  also  Cos.  IV.  in  this 
inscription*  Claudius  had  his  fourth  consulate  in  the  year  47." 
The^lasl} /Author  ijwlw  hsa  macL^  ip^ntion^of  these  inscriptions  is  Goqgh, 

^  The^awcfMi^  ClftudwB  in /Britain  is  con^memorated  in.  two  insc|p^- 
tioDs  &t'Rome/^iibli$hed>  by  Mr.  WrighIL  in  bfs  '  Travels : '  (p.  293,  and  Ad- 
d^da;)  yqTbe.  Arstoif  them  rqns  tbus  in  great  uncis^  characters  (No., i.)» 
and  tbe.  other ithus  (No^  u.)..  The  first,  mentioned  before  by  Nardini,^^  was 
in  the  Barberiid  gasd^ns^  worked  in  the  wall  of  a  trench,  over  which  was 
built  a:kDadera.r«iii.of  a  bridge  leading  to  the  southern  avenue  of  the  palace ; 
bat, '  ufton  nari^ow  eKamination,  Mr.  Breval  found  half  the  stone  to  be 
modern,^.  ('  Tra^vels,'  '\.  88.  n.)  though  he  has  not  told  us  which  half. 
The  odier^NoL-  it«  Donati  says  was  dug  up  in  1641  near  the  Arco  di  Porto- 
gttk),  isince  take&away  in  the  Via  Flaminia:  he  calls  it  '  ingens  marmoris 
frostnm  cimn  triumphaUbus  titulis  imperatoris  Claudii,'  one  side  lost ;  and 
the  begiamiiig> of  all  the  lines  wanting'^  he  had  restored,  as  in  No.  ii.  It 
is  tUso  in  ^Grsevii  Thesaur.'  iii.  752.  Mr.  Wright  supposes  indicio^  and  indkio 
facta,  ixk  both  these  inscnptions,  to  refer  to  some  demand  of  submission  by 
heraklst  which  waa  immediately  made  on  the  emperor  s  approach.  It  must 
be  confassed  tl^ey  are  unusual  expressions.  How  far  they  are  parallel  to 
those  i>f  Galgacus, — '  inventa  Britannia  et  subacta,'  (Tacit.  Vit.  Agr.  33.) 
Mr.  Horsley  (p.  22)  does  not  determine ;  but  the  date  of  Claudius's  fifth 


>'"*  This  is  a  mistake;  for  I  have  not  beeD  able  to  find  any  account  of  the  inscription  No.  i. 
in  Nardini's  work,  '  Roma  Antica,'  edit.  1666,  or  in  the  late  edition  of  it  bj  Nibby> 
Rome,  1819. 

i«  For  my  remark  on  this  observation  of  Breval,  see  post,  p.  282.  note  87. 

15  Here  is  the  same  error  that  I  have  before  corrected  in  note  11,  at  p.  251. 
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consulate  was  seven  years  after  this  triumph.  Eutropius  vii.  13«  and  Orosius 
vii.  6«  as  well  as  these  inscriptions,  ascribe  the  reduction-  of  the  Ork- 
neys to  Claudius.  Tacitus  expressly  calls  him  the  author  of  the  reduction 
of  this  island, — ^  Divus  Claudius  auctor  operis.' — Yit.  Agt*  iS"  (8ee  note  - 
p.  79.  Pra^.  vol.  i.  Camden's  /  Britannia/  by  Gough,  edit  2«  }806.) ... 

I  have  thus  given  all  the  observations  which  have  hitherto  been  published, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  concerning  these  two  inscriptions ;  and  whicfa  I.  have 
thought  better  to  transcribe  at  length  from  each  author,  tha&  to  have  given 
a  mere  abstract  or  reference  to  each ;  because  some  of  the  above-  descrip- 
tions are  contained  in  old  and  valuable  books,  which,  fsom  their  scarcity, 
many  of  my  readers  cannot  readily  consult.  t 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  proceed  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  inscrip- 
tion No.  II.,  following  the  principal  parts  of  it  in  order. 

* 

TI'CLATDIO  The  commencement  here  omits  IMP*,  the  pneaomen  or 
title  of  emperor,  which  I  have  not  noticed  in  any  of  the  inscripdonst^  to 
Claudius  Caesar,  collected  by  the  accurate  epigrapbologist,  Gruter ;  and 
Suetonius  expressly  tells  us  that  he  refused  that  title,-^"  .praenomine  Im- 
peratoris  abstinuit."  (Vit.  Claud,  c.  12.)  This  affords  a  proof  in  ideatify-i 
ing  to  what  Claudius  the  marble  must  be  referred.  Aada  still  £irther  and 
more  satisfactory  proof  that  it  belonged  to  Claudius/^  the.  fifth  Roman 
emperor,  is,  that  a  large  stone,  having  the  three  following  inscriptions 
cut  on  it,  was  found  in  the  same  place  with  the  present  fragment,  namely, 
in  the  Piazza  di  Sciarra,  about  the  year  1 562 :  they  are  published  in 
Gruter's  '  Inscriptiones  Antiquse,'  vol.  i.  p.  236.  No.  9. 


1. 

ANTONIAI 
AVGV8TAI 


2. 
IVLIAI  •  AVG 
AGRIPPINAI 
GERMANICI 
GAI8ARIS  •  F 


DRVSl 

sacerdotI  •  dIjI 

AVGVSTI  TICLAVDICAISAR 

MATRI  •  TI  •  CLAVDl        AVGVSTI 


3. 
NERONI      ' 
CLAVDIO  •  AVG  •  F  •  CAISARIS 

DRVSO  •  GERMANICO 
PONTIF-  AVGVRI  •  XVilR-  S  F 
VIHIR  •  EPVLONVM 
COS 


CAISARISAVGPP 


PATRISPATRIAI 


PRINCIPIIVJENTVTIS 


><!  I  may  here  remark,  that  this  prsenomen  vt  omitted  on  all  the  coins  of  that  emperor. 
IT  See  also  an  additional  reason  given  for  this,  infr^  p.  263. 
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Of  these,  the  first  is  idedickted  to  Claudius  s  mother  Antonia ;  the  second, 
to  his  wife  Agrtppin^ ;  <^^  and  the  third,  to  his  stepson  Nero. 

It  may  be  notic^,  that  JuUi  Agrippinais  here  styled  Augusta,  agreeably 
to  what  Tacitus  has  written,  (Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  26.)  ''  augetur  Agrippina 
cognomento  Augustss ; "  which  .surname  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
her  in  A.  £>•  50»  when  C.  Antistius  and  M.  Suillius  were  consuls,  and  tpon 
the  adoptiott  of  ^her  SOD  Domitius,  and  after  he  had  received  the*  name  of 
Nero.  But  in  thfe  sixth  line  of  the  third  inscription  Nero  is  called  ''Consul :" 
now  both  Panvinio  and  Almeloveen  fix  the  first  consulship  of  Nero  in  the 
year  u.  c.  808,  or  a«  d.  65,  which  would  be  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Claudius.  Yet  the  want  of  the  epithet  BIJl  ^^  in  the  sixth  line  of  the  first, 
as  well  as  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  second,  of  these  inscriptions,  afibrds  strong 
evidence  that  Claudius  was  still  alive  when  this. stone  had  been  cut;  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  I  think  that  the  third  inscription  here  would  have 
eommenoed  IMP  *  NEltONI  •  if  Claudius  had  been  dead  at  the  time  of  its 
erection;  ag  Suetonius  (Vit  Ner^  o.  8.)  informs  us,  updh.Nero  having 
been  saluted  emperor,  of  sdl  the  titles  with  which  he  was  loaded^  he  only 
refused  that  of '^  Pater  Patriae,'"  on  account  of  his  yonth,  for  he  was  then 
but  seventeen  years  old.  Also  the  last  title,  PRINCEPS  •  IVjENTVTIS  • 
(prioee  of  the-youth,^  i.e.  heir  to  the  throne,)  would  be  incorrect,   if 


^®  According  to  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  xii.  cap.  5 — 8.  Claudius  married  Agrippina  in  the  year 

> 

C.  Pompeius  and  Q.  Veranius  were  consuk,  which  was  the  year  U.  C.  802.  and  A.  D.  49. 
Suetonius  (Claud,  c.  29.)  says,  '*  initio  anni  ....  die  ipso  Claudii  et  Agrippins  nup- 
tianun.'' 

19  See  oonceming  Claudius's  deification,  or  apotheosis,  Dio  Cass.  lib.  Ix.  c.  35.  Suetonius 
in  Yit.  Claudp  c.  46.. et  Ner.  c.  9.  and  Tacituf,  Ann.  lib.  xii.  c.  69.  and  lib.  xiii.  o.  2.  The 
first  ^nd  third  inscxipt^ons  are  interesting  as  afibrding  examples  of  the  use  of  the  inverted 
^olic  digamma,  which,  according  to  Quintilian,  (lib.  i.  c.  13.)  was  first  introduced  by 
Claudius  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  particular  pronunciation  of  the  letter  v, — ^*  in  his, 
senms  et  tnilgus,  JSolieum  digamma  desideratur.''  And  so  Tacitus,  I  conceive,  uses  the 
word  '<  vnlgatdt''  to  express  the  same  thing, — Annal.  xi.  c.  18.  '*  Exstat  talis  scriptura  in 
plerisque  libris,  actis  diumis,  titulitque  openun."  (Claud,  c.  41.) — true  indeed  is  this  obser- 
vation of  Suetonius  even  at  the  present  day.  Compare  likewise  the  remark  of  Tacitus  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his  eleventh  book  of  Annals. 

^  It  is  not  unlikely  the  present  royal  title  in  Spain  of  Infanta  was  derived  from  this 
ancient  Roman  one. 
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Nero  had  at  that  trme  been  actually  procraiined  the  successor  of  Claudius, 
lience  COS  must  be  read  Consul  elect  only;  or,  most  probably,  the 
farther  abbreviation  r)i:s  may  have  been  broken  off  this  portion  of  the 
stone;  for  the  annalist  most  distinctly  writes, — **  Ti.  Claudio  quintiim, 
Ser.  Cornelio  Orfito  consulibus,*^  virilis  toga  Neroni  maturata,  qu6  capes- 
sendae  reipublicae  habilis  videretur.  Et  C^sar  adulationibus  senati!is  libens 
cessit,  '  ut  vicesimo  astatis  anno  consulatum  Nero  iniret ;  atque  interim 
designatus,  proconsulare  imperium  extra  urbem  haberet,  ac  Princeps 
Juventutis  appellaretur.'"  (Vide  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  41.) 

This  passage,  therefore,  clearly  illustrates  the  period  at  which  these 
inscriptions  have  been  erected,  that  is  to  say,  soon  after  the  above  decree 
of  the  senate,  which  was  made  in  the  year  of  the  city  804,  or  a.  d.  51.  Is 
it  probable  that  Claudius  had  caused  this  stone  to  be  erected  upon  his  own 
arch  (which  stood,  according  to  the  Roman  antiquaries,  close  to  the  spot 
where  the  stone  itself  was  discovered)  about  the  time  this  triumph  took 
place  ?  And,  if  so,  might  it  not  have  formed  a  part  of  the  attic  over  the 
second  or  hinder  gateway,  and  thus  corresponded  with  the  inscription 
No.  v.^  which  must  have  been  upon  the  attic  of  the  front,  or  principal 
gateway  ? 

GERMANICO-  The  name  or  cognomen  of  **  Germanicus "  the  senate 
first  gave  to  Drusus,  the  father  of  Claudius,  to  bear  to  himself  and  to  his 
posterity,  on  account  of  his  great  conquests  in  Germany  (vid.  Sueton.  in 
Vit.  Claud,  c.  1.):  and  we  learn  from  the  same  writer,  that  Claudius, 
when  young,   *'  Germanici  cognomen  assumpsit.''  (Vid.  ibid.  c.  2.)       * 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  emperor  never'  assumed  the 
honorary  surname  of  Britannicus;  at  least,  it  does  not  occur  either  in  his 
inscriptions  or  on  his  coins,  whilst  that  of  Germanicus  is  generally  seen 
upon  both.  And  this  strikes  me  as  being  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because 
Dion  Cassius  informs  us,  (lib.  Ix.  c.  22.)  the  senate  surnamed  him  *'  Britan- 
nicus," (^BptTTotuixop  Tt  a&rov  iirffxaXfirf,)  in  consequence  of  his  exploits* 
in  Britain  ;  and  as  Claudius  had  ever  after  prided  himself  on  his  conquest 
of  that  island,  I  should  have  supposed  that  he  would  have  been  ambitious 


^^  Refer  to  the  inscription,  infr^,  p.  267. 
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of  bearing^  the  name  of  Britanpicus,  and  that  he,  being  naturally  a  weak 
man,  wpi^ld  have  been  very  proud  of  it,  and  would,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  have  made  constaut  use  of  it  in  preference  to  that  of  Germanicus. 
His  l^iograph^r  Su^etonius,  however,  has  related,  that  he  surnamed  his  son 
by  his  wife  Messalina,  first  Germaniciis,  but  soon  afterwards  Britannicus," 
'*  quern  pfiin^l^erman|c\im,  mox  Brii^annicuni  cognominavit."  (Vit.  Claud. 
c.  27.)  This  son  was  born  Jn  Claudius's  second  consulship,^^  whose  name 
his  fath^  changed  upon  his  expedition  to  Britain,  in  order  to  commemorate 
that  undertaking ;  ana  indeed,  after  .the  feturn^  of  Claudius  to  Rome,  the 
same  name  .was  copfirmed  to  his  sou  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, — t£  n ,  i^tT 

uroS  r^y  aur^y  fwwvtujLtav  BTidstrav,  tocn  Ha)  H^pieog  rgoTov  riv&  Bperravixow 
ifToif  oyo^ord^vai.  (Vide  Dion..  Cass.  lib.  Jx.  p.  7SL  edit.  H.  Steph.  1592.) 
TRIB.  POT.  IX..  COS.  v^  IMPERATORI  XVI.  fipre  is  a  considerable  error 
in  the  p^rt  which  has  been  supplied  ip  both  the  inscriptions.  No.  ii.  and 
No.  Ill,  :  TRIB.  POT.  ix/ IMPERATORI  XVI.  should  be  TRIB.  POT.  XT- 
IMPERATORI  XxTl.,  In  proof  of  this  correction,  t  will  here  give  the  titular 
formulae  from  such  authentic  inscriptions  of  the  emperor  Claudius  Caesar, 
as  are  published  ih^Gruter's  accurate  work;  and  I  will  arrange  them  in  the 
following  chronological  order : — 

(1)  TRlb  •  POT  *  COS  •  DESIG  •  IT-  IMP  •  IT-    (See  Gruter.  p.  188.  No.  3.) 

(2)  TRIB  •  POT  •  IT-  COS  •  DESIO  •  III  •  IMP  •  l!l  •    (p.  237.  No.  5.) 


aurou 


(8)    TIfIB,-POT;m-COS-III-IMPIII-    (p.  188.  No.  4.) 

(4)  TRIB •  POr-illl -COS- Iff •  IMP 'Vm-    (p.  176. 1^0.  4.) 

(5)  TRIB  •  POT •  V"- COS  •  III    DES HIT   IMP*  XI-    (p.  237.  No.  8.) 


**  DioD  Cassius  has  also  stated  the  same,< — 2s  r6r€  iikv  KXot^Sioc  Ti^fnoi  FepfiaviKo^p  Ifarepoy 
ii  Koi  Bpcrrovcrof  ^ir^yo/iaffdiy.— Rom.  Hist.  lib.  Ix.  p.  773. 

^  This  is  according  to  Suetonius,  who  says  that  he  was  bom  on  the  20th  day  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  ahd  in  his  second  consulate ;  *^  Britannicum  vigesimo  imperii  die,  inque  secundo 
consulattk  Datum.''  (c.  27.)  Therefore,  as  Claudius  came  to  the  throne  on  the  ix. 
kalend.  Febr.,  or  on^the  24th  January,  A.U.C.  704.  A.  D.  41.  the  twentieth  day  of  his 
reign  would  be  the  Prid.  Id.  Feb.,  or  the  12th  February.  But,  strictly  speaking,  he  was 
only  Consul  designatus  secundi^m  at  that  time,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  in  Oruter, 
p.  188.  No.  3.  and  of  which  the  titular  form  is  given  above  in  No.  (1). 
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(6)  TRIB-POT-Vn-CJOS'nir-IMP-XVt    (p.  118.  No.  1.) 

(7)  TRIB-POT-VimiMP-XyrcOSlITr-    (p.  196.  No.  4.) 

(8)  TRIB-POT-TlMP-Xn^COa-mr-DESIG-V-    (p.  US.  No.  3.) 

(9)  TBIB  •  POT  •  XI  •  IMP  •  XXIIII  •  COS  •  ¥"•    (p.  188.  No.  6.) 

(10)  TRIB  •  POT  •  lOI  •  COS  •  V"-  IMP  •  XXVII  •    (p.  176.  No.  1.) 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  authorities  for  the  titular  forms  — 

TRIB  •  POT  •  Vi  •,  TRIB  •  POT  •  TUT;  TRIB  •  POT  •  XlTl  •,  aad  TRJB  •  POT  •  XIV  • 

Hence,  as  there  is  no  inscription  bearing  TRIB*  POT -Tx  •  COS  •  V"- IMP -"Svr- 
it  is  quite  clear  that  that  formula**  ought  exactly  to  correspond  with  No.  (7) 
in  the  above  series ;  but  we  see  that  COS  -T"-  is  the  only  ancient  and  authentic 
portion  left  of  the  titular  form ;  the  restoration  therefore  should  be  made  to 
agree  with  No.  (9) ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  following  formula 
would  be  more  correct,  **  TBIB  •  POT  •  xi   •  COS  -"V  •  IMP  •  XXil  • 

BEGES-BRITANNIAE  Here  the  word  REGE8  admirably  illustrates  the 
phrase  '  capti  Reges/  used  by  Tacitus,  in  describing  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  Britain  under  Claudius.  Conf.  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agr.  c.  13.  See 
also  "  Regem  aliquem  capies,"  in  the  fourth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  v.  126. 

The  Kings  of  Britain,  and  the  royal  personages  related  to  them,  appear, 
about  this  time,  to  have  been,— Cunobelinus,  king  of  the  Trinobantes; 
Adminius;  Togodumnus;  Caractacus,kingoftheSilures;  Cogidunus;  Cartis- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ;  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni ;  Boadicea, 
queen  of  the  Iceni ;  Arviragus ;  &p.  Britain  was  divided  into  many  petty 
states;  or.  in  the  words  of  Pomponius  Mela,  (lib.  iii.  c.  6.)  Britannia  "fert 
populos  Regesque  populorum  :"  and,  according  to  Dion,  (lib.  Ix.  p.  779.)— 

o!  BptTTawA  ^trav  hi  oox  aurovojctoi,  aXX*  d^XXoi;  BaurtX^<ri  irpwrTtTayuivoi.     But 

the  names  of  most  of  these  kings  have  neither  been  handed  down  to  us ;  nor 
have  their  achievements  or  their  works,  with  few  exceptions,  been  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  history. 

SJM^  VLLA-IACTVBA-  Suetonius,  I  think,  must  have  taken  his  state- 
ment, though  somewhat  exaggerated,  *  namely,  "  sine  uUo  proelio  aut  san- 
guine,"— (in  Vit.  Claud,  c.  17.)  from  this  inscription.    Allusion  is  here 


0*  And  see  infri,  p.  267.  «»  Refer  to  the  reason  given  for  this  in  note  43.  p.  267. 

«*  See  also  the  note  77.  at  p.  277. 
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evidently  intended  to  be  made  to  the  emperor's  personal  expedition  to 
Britain,  and  the  rapid  success  consequent  thereon.  But  these  words  will 
also  correctly  rdfer  to  Claudius's  subsequent  vicftories,  when  Publius  Osto- 
rius  commanded  in  Britain.  This  victorious  general  appears,  from  Tacitus's 
Annals,  (lib.  xii.  c.  81—^36.)  to  have  carried  on  the  campaign  with  great  and 
signal  success,  without  any  tess  to  the  Roman  army ;  and,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  to  have  quickly  subdlied  several  important  states,  and  to  have 
taken  Caractacus,  the  king  of  Siluria,  together  with  his  family,  and  sent 
them  pristmers  to  Rome.  ^  Thus,  the  following  stanza  of  the  poet,  com* 
memorating' the  splendid  conquests  of  a  former, —  may^  perhaps,  as  justly 
be  applied  to  the  present, — Claudius, — 

Ut  Barbaronixn  Claudius  agmina 
Ferrata  vasto  diruit  impeti!^, 

Primosque  et  extremos  metezido, 
Btravit  bumozD,  sme  clade  victor.  ^ 

GENTESQVE  •  See,  as  well,  the  words  "  domitse  gentes "  of  Tacitus,  in 
the  passage  before  cited  (Vit.  Agr.  c.  13.),  as  the  expression  **  gentium  victor," 
of  Mela,  (lib.  iii.  c.  6.) — and  both  are  made  use  of  in  reference  to  this 
Csesar. 

EXTBEMARVM  •  ORCPTADVM  •  The  learned  antiquaries,  Gauges  de'  Gozze, 
and  the  editor  of  Donati's  Roma,  edit.  1665,  have  evidently  completed  this 
eighth  litie  from  the  accounts  of  the  folldwing  ancient  authors : — 

Eutropius  writes  of  Claudius, — *'  quasdam  insulas  etiam  ultra  Britanniam 
in  Oceano  positas,  Romano  imperio  addidit,  quae  appellantur  Orcades." 
—Hist.  Rom.  lib.  vii,  c,  13. 

St.  Jerome,  in  his  translation  of  the  *  Chronicon-  of  Eusebius,  says, — 
^Claudius  Orchadas  insulas  Romano  adjecit  imperio." — Eusebii  Chrdni- 
con,  D.  Hieronymo  interp.  p.  72.  Basil.  1536. 

Orosius  tells  us,  that  Claudius  '^Orcadas  etiam  insulas  nltr^  Britan- 
niam in  Oceano  positas,  Romano  adjecit  imperio." — Vide  Hist.  lib.  vii. 
cap.  6. 

And  the  Chronicle  of  M.  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  has  (p.  160.) — *'  Clau- 


^  But  OstoriuSi  soon  after  this,  suffered  much  loss  to  his  troops.    Vide  Tacit.  Annal. 
Hb.  xii.  c.  88.  39. 
^  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  iv*  od.  14.  v.  39. 
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dius  de  Britannis  triumphavit^  dt  Orcadas  unraia9/'ftomaiid  adjecit  im- 

Now,  I  can  find  no  eariier  authority  fot*  attribptdng}  ther^  additkm  d£'the 
Ofkneys  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Claudius,  thaa'tbe  ^Br6iruil*y  of  ithe  fitnoiaQ 
History  by  Eiitropius ;  and  as  this  author  wrote  abofe-tiiteeieeiitiiriea^Iafter 
the  death  of  Claudius/ it  is  most  likely  thaft  he  i]ia46>tbis  dtiitefaifekit  (from 
the  mere  common  Report  of  that  day/  and  not  frod^  atKy^ulbeliitrii'sbiMrce. 
Next,  St.  Jerome;  ibout  twenty-five  years  afterwavdspitrslnsIattlng^atfRDme 
the  Cbromde  of  EusebitHS  into  Latin,  hais,  in  aU  prdbafaoiiiyp  inserted i^ei^faer 
frbm  the  Hke  report,  br  from  the  wtsirk  of  Btttropius^ftheJsaaDMxihainttiaace; 
for  I  do  not  betieve,Hhat  th?s  stiatement  iv'ds^€f^ev'wHtt€ti>{by//Eu8et!^^ 
self  at  Csesarea  in  Palestine.  Indeed,  in  the  work  of  Scaliger,  called  *  The- 
saurus Temporum/ — wherein  tliat  learned  author  has  collected  all  the 
Greek  fragments  of  the  original  '  Chronicon*  {^f  Eusebius,  which  had  then 
been  preserved, — no  such  account  exists ;  although  at  p.  79  of  Xpcvix&¥ 

Aiytkg  IIpwTo§,  these  words  alone  occur, — KXauSio^  xarSi  Bqrrrav&v  idplagi- 

/Sfwcriv. — ^Vide  Thesaur,  Temp,  Euseb,  k  Scaliger.  An\atu  16fi8J         :  ili 

Then  the  Spaniard  Orosius,  h^lf  a  century  after  EbtrO]Dfits,%a^Jcipied  his 
account  very  nearly  in  his  own  words.  In  like  mannepy'^fterrll  ferthfarJafpse 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  Cassiodoru^ha^tmilscribed/Str  Jerome*s 
Latin  into  his  o^n  Chronicle  :  and  so  with  the  later  WfitibMi'':  Heneewe 
must  reject  this  statement,  as  resting  principally,  if  ih6t  entin^ly,  upon 
Eutropius; — an  authority,  though  respectable,  still 'od^ this 'pautknilarrpKifint, 
after  so  long  a  time  as  three  hundred  and  ten  years^ifrom  thtf*  aptposed 
conquest  by  Claudius,  not  suflScient  to  warrant'^  our  receivings  jtifc.  as 
historically  true.  =    .^ '  :  .. 

It  is  perhaps  here  worthy  of  rehiark,  that'Melar  ftncl  Pliiiy^both>jeon* 
temporaries  with  this  emperor,  having  described  the  Orkneys,  very 
possibly  from  information  obtained  by  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  then  in 
Britain,  would,  if  Claudius  had  really  discovered  and  received  the  sub- 
mission of  those  isles,  have  related  such  important  facts.' 

But  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary,  has  distinctly  stated,— *'  incognitas  ajA.  id 
tempus  insulas,  quas  Orcadas  vocant,  invenit^  domuitquey!  (Yi^Afffr  ,Q-4o.) 
— that  A^gricola  discovered  and  subdued  the  isles  jdalled  Opkn^ys^  which 
were  until  that  time  unknown :  and  I  confess  we  must  acknowledge  this  to 
be  the  most  probable  and  just  account,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
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correct     Here;  However,*  I  flffouJduQterpret  1^  word   '' ia^^ognitas "  to 

mean  unknown^  by  tbe  Romans  never  before  having  actually  visited  them, 

.  and  not  nhlmown  by  veport  ^-^Hkbat  is  to  say,  unheard  of;  because,  in  this 

lattienr  sense,  they  '^ere  known  ^to  the  Romans  previoius  to  the  time  of  Agri- 

'  Qola,  as  inentioii  lis  made  oi  those  jslwdfr^  in  d)^  works  of  Pomponius  Mela 

1  (Sitk  Orbviiib.  iii;  cap*  6.),  and. of  Pljny  the  ^kler  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  16,) ; 

•  both  of(Whaairiwi»te  tJbetr  acoounta  some  years  before  Tacitus  had  composed 

iihitt  biDgraphieal. memoir 'of  Agricphf    Imd^^d,  I  c^not  find  any  satisfacliory 

teasdniibr.holdiii^,;  thaf  tbe  RoioaQSk  d^ri^g  the  reign  of  Claudius,  ever 

pfoeacdedjeveik.  to>  the  boiderl^  ,of/ScQtl3odi  xQuch  les^.  to  .the  extreme 

i Orkneys. i I  riW^flearn  from  Seneca,,  ^l^^^eakiog  of  Claudius,  says, — 

,     ,      jr  lUe  Britannoi 

Litora  ponti,'         '  Et  caerureos  ' 

''   ''"   ''^''''    »^  '       'BctitaBr^airtefi'^^'  '  D^art  Hoiautelfl 

-/»   i     '   ^    n    ■•'     ■    06Ua<*Uemg     '  •    •  JtuBiit:' 


so 
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— that  he  first*  conquered  the.Briganrtea ; .  the  ^uthera  parts  pf.whosfi^  terri- 
tory^.! iVvekr  formed  the  limits  of  the  progress  of  Claudius's  army  in  the 
Northi  I  therefore  ^agree  entirely  with  tbe  accurate  Tacitus,  in  attributing 
the  discoviery  and  conquest  of  the  Orkneys  to  Agricola,  notwithstanding 
any  sii^posedipi^ejftidice,  that  might  have  induced  this  afiectionate  historian 
tp  imfclinei  .ratbfr  too  mucli.in  favour  of  his  illustrious  father-in-law. 
Agfain,  as  to  the  BXACt  period  of  this  occurrence*  Tacitus  (Vit  Agr.  c.  10. 
andiCt  38;)  informs,  us,  that  Agricola.  caused  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  be 
undertaken  round  the  coasts,  when  Britain  was  first  proved  to  be  an  island ; 
and  during  which  voyage,  the  Orkneys  were  visited,  were  also  found  to  be 
isles,  and  were  firat  subdued,  much  less  by  the  force,  than  through  the  fear 


^  Gftry  s  <  Universal  Atlas'  (Loud.  1808)  ,giye^  a  neat  map  of  the  Orkneys ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  the  isles  is. above  forty,  though  some  of  them  seem  to  be 
extremely  small.  Mela  states  their  number  to  be  thirty,  and  Pliny  forty.  However,  this 
difference  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  transcribers  having  either  omitted  an  x,  and  written 
xrx',  iiistead'  of  txxx'^  'or  ebe  trigmta  for  fuadtitginta. 

'rn  Seer  L^  A.  SenedsB  Ludos  de  Mdrle  €laiidii  Cesaris.    Ex  edit.  Ruhkopf*  Lips.  1806, 
Vf>Ufiv,  p.4fl6t  »..i    ;  ,if  -      .        I   ,.     . 
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of  the  Roman  arms.  This  circumnavigatioQ  took  place  A.  U.  C.  837, 
which  was  about  thirty- three  years  after  the  time  of  Claudius,  here  referred 
to.  I  will  DOW,  lastly,  observe,  that  Juveoal  mentions  the  Orkney  islands 
in  the  following  passage  (Sat,  ii.  169) : — 

Anna  quidem  ultra 
Litora  Juvernse  promovimus,  et  mod6  captas 
Orcadas,  ac  minimi  contentos  nocte  Britannoe : 

•and  the  note  in  the  Variorum  edition  (4  C.  Schrevelio,  Lugd.  Bat.  1664.) 


thus  explains  "  mod6  captas  Orcadas,"  i.  e.  '*  paul6  antfe  captas :  nam 
Claudius  illas  insulas  imperio  Romano  adjecerat ;" — which  has  been  doubt- 
less taken  from  the  sources  before  cited.  Yet,  as  Juvenal  was  contemporary 
with  Agricola  and  Tacitus,  I  consider  the  above  verses  do  not  allude  to 
Claudius's  achievements,  but  to  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Britain  by 
Agricola;  and  consequently,  "mod6  captas  Orcadas" — *'the  Orkneys 
which  have  been  just  now  subdued " — relates  to  Agricola's  victory  and 
exploits  in  the  year  after  Christ  84,  and  about  the  very  time  in  which  the 
poet  was  writing  ;  and  who  clearly  seems  to  me  to  have  commemorated  in 
those  lines  the  then  recent  and  splendid  success  of  the  Roman  army. 

Wherefore,  instead  of  the  word  ORCHADVM,  I  would  suggest  that 
INSVLARVM  be  here  substituted,  signifying,  the  British  Islands :  or 
perhaps  the  line  might  be  better  restored  thus : — 

GENTESQVE-  EXTREMAS  •  0RBI8  •  TERRAI   ^j 

and  either  correction  will  complete  that  line,  by  making  it  contain  twenty- 
eight  letters  ;  the  same  number  with  the  three  preceding  lines. 

PRIMVS  •  INDICIO -FACTO  -  "Having  first  discovered  them,''— primus 
invenit ;  or  literally,  "  he  first,  the  discovery  of  them  having  been  made  ;" 


^^  I  hare  adopted  this  mode  of  writing  the  AE,  because  it  so  appears  in  the  inscriptions 
given  at  p.  254.  which  were,  as  I  have  shown,  erected  in  the  same  year  with  that  now  under 
examination.  I  have  likewise  so  written  it  in  the  following  amended  inscriptions.  No.  iv. 
and  No.  v. 
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or,  "  having  first  made  the  discovery  of  them :"  and  I  do  not  see  how 
Wright,  in  the  account  before  given  (p,  252.)/*  could  have  so  misinterpreted 
**  indicium,"  as  to  make  it  signify,  **  a  notification  by  heralds,  and  a  demand 
of  submission  ;"  for  the  word  here  simply  jneans,  "  a  discovery/'  This  pas- 
sage of  Pomponius  Mela  clearly  explains  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
inscription  : — **  Britannia  qualis  sit,  qualesque  progeneret,  mox  certiora  et 
magis  explorata  dicentur.  Quipp^  lamdiii  clausam^  aperit  ecce  Principftm 
maximus,  nee  indomitarum  mod6  antfe  se,^  verilm  ignotarum  quoque  gen- 
tium victor,  qui  propriarum  rerum  fidem  ut  bello  affectavit,  \ik  triumpho 
declaraturus  portat,"  (De  Sit,  Orb.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  edit.  Gronov.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1722.)  Should  any  one,  however,  after  what  has  been  already  stated  at 
p.  254 — 6,  be  at  all  sceptical  as  to  the  identity  of  the  75.  Claudius  to 
whom  this  inscription  is  dedicated ;  and  if  he  should  suppose  it  to  have 
been  erected  to  Tiberius,  the  third  Roman  emperor  and  Caesar,^— 7!.  Clau. 
would  answer  Very  well  in  support  of  such  a  supposition ;  so,  perhaps, 
would  Cos.  V. ;  but  the  following  words  could  in  no  manner  be  applied 

to  that  emperor:  ^ — •*  Reges  Brit. " "  Gentesque** .....  ♦'Primus 

indicio'* .  ;  •  .  .  because,  in  addition  to  the  passage  just  cited,  we  learn 
from  Tacitus  (Agric.  c.  13.),  Suetonius  (Claud,  c.  17.),  and  Eutropiu^  (Hist, 
lib.  vii.  c.  13.)f  that  no  one  attempted  the  discovery  and  invasion  of  Britain, 
from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  till  Claudius,  the  fifth  emperor,  did  so. 

R  IMPERK)  •  ADIECERIT  •  These  last  words  have  been  most  assuredly 
supplied  from  those  of  St.  Jerome,  Orosius,  and  Cassiodorus,  before  quoted ; 
but  for  R  •  IMPERIO  I  purpose  writing  only  R  i  •,  or  rather  I  •  R  •,  since 
the  line  will  then  be  more  uniform  with  the  four  previous  ones. 

The  inscription,  therefore,  as  corrected  according  to  my  suggestions,  will 
now  stand  thus: — 


^  Also  in  Ooiigh'0  note,  ast^,  pj  263. 

sa  This  is  «k  fair  pun,  and  a  compliment  to  Claudius. 

^  To  him  I  maj  safely  apply  this  line  from  TibuUug  (lib.  it.  Carm.  i.  y.  149.) : — 

Te  manet  invictus  Romano  Marte  Britannus. 

The  people  at  Rome  scarcely  gave  any  credit  to  Julius  Caesar's  report  of  Britain. 

^  Tiberius,  in  fact,  made  the  advice  of  Augustus, — <<  consilium  coercendi  intr^  terminos 
imperii,''  (vide  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  cap.  11.) — ^tbe  rule  of  his  conduct  during  his  reign. 
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No.  IV. 

TI  •  CLAVDIO  •  DRVSI  •  F  •  CAIS ARI 

AVGVSTO  •  GERMANICO 

PONTIFICI  •  MAXIMO  •  TRIB  •  POT   XI 


COS  •  V  •  IMPERATORI  •  XXII  •  P  •  P 
SEN ATVS  •  POPVLVSQVE  •  ROMANVS  •  QVOD 
REGES  •  BRITANNIAI  •  PERDVELES  •  SINE 
VLLA  •  lACTVRA  •  CELERITER  •  CAIPERIT 
GENTESQVE  •  EXTREMARVM  •  INSVLARVM 
PRIMVS  •  INDICIO  •  FACTO  •  I  ■  R  •  ADIECERIT 


If  we  refer  to  the  way  in  which  Wright^  and  Gough  have  printed  the 
lines  (alternately)  of  this  inscription,  we  shall  perceive,  that  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  that  adopted  in  the  editions  of  Donati  and  Nardini ;  for 
No.  II.  and  No.  iii.  have  been  accurately  copied  from  those  works, 
where  we  find,  that  the  commencement  of  each  subsequent  line  places  its 
first  letter  directly  under  the  first  letter  of  the  antecedent  one  ;  thus  show- 
ing that  the  inscription,  when  entire,  would  form  nearly  a  square.  Pre- 
suming, then,  that  Donati's  editor,  and  Gauges  de'  Gozze  (from  whom 
Nardini  took  his  inscription),  have  both  followed  the  original  fragment,^ 
and  have  correctly  placed  the  beginning  of  it  in  the  same  right  line,  I  have 
restored  it  in  the  following  manner,  which  will  render  the  termination  of 
each  line  more  regular  in  length,^  and  so  nearly  complete  the  original 
square  or  parallelogram  : — 


^  We  must  remember,  that  as  Wright  never  saw  (ant^,  p.  262.)  the  original  marble,  his 
mode  of  placing  the  lines  is  entirely  imaginary. 

^  I  must  be  here  excused  in  making  a  remark,  which  I  hope  all  travellers  will  especially 
remember, — that  unless  an  inscription  be  copied,  as  it  is  actually  seen  to  exist,  upon  the 
original  monument,  it  becomes,  comparatively,  of  little  value  to  the  Epigraphologist.  A  true 
copy  of  an  inscription  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  an  exact  drawing ;  every  line  correctly  placed, 
every  letter  according  to  its  relative  position  and  size,  every  broken  portion  and  every 
-mutilated  letter  accurately  and  proportionably  given. 

^  The  eighth  line  might  perhaps  be  as  correctly  restored  thus, — 

GENTESQVE  •  EXTRA  ORBEM  •  TERRARVM 


relative  fOsi^  Of/ique^t  qf  J^iVm.^     \i 
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No.  V. 


TI  •  CLAVDIO  •  DRVSI  •  F  •  CATS 
AVGVSTO   •  GERMANICO   *  PIO 

PONTIFICI  •  MAXIM    TRIB  •  POT  •  XI 


COS  •  V  '  IMP  •  XXII  •  PATRI  r<  PATRIAI 
SENATV8  •  POPVLVSQ  •  R0MANV6/  QWJ> 
REGES  •  BRITANNIAI  •  HOSTILES  -  SINE 
VLLA  •  lACTVRA  •  CELERITER  •  SVBEjCilT 
GENTE8QVE  •  EXTIMAS  •  TOtCIFJS  ORBIS 
PRIMV8  •  INDICIO  •  FACTO  •  I  R    Ai)DIDIT 


u!'  : 


''\ 


i   I 


I  I 


In  the  Aext  place,'!' purpose  assignin'gi  td  this  inscription  the'jfear  in 
wliich  it  '&as  been  ereclied,  with  as  much  accuracy  lis  I  may  be  able  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  briefly  considering  some  points  of  Roman  hiMorytha(t 
chiefly  bear  upon  it,  either  by  way  of  proof,  or  of  illu^traitibn. '     ■ 

Having  before  decided  that  the  correct  titulai"  form  isi  IPRIB-TOT'S' 
cOsviMP-XxIf-,  I  shall  be  enabled  from  this  to  solve  the  €ds:act  date 
of  the  inscJripttott. 

Rrst,  then,  llRtB  •  POT  •  Xl  •  signifies  "  tribunitiA  p6tei9tate  uiidecimilm  f 
i.  e.,  the  emperor  Claudius  had  been  eleven  times  invebt^  with  the  tribu- 
nitian  po'^br.    Now,  Dion  Cassius  expressly  informs  us,  tbAt  the  emperors 


for  Britain  was  commonly  held  by  the  Roman  people  to  be  out  of  the  world  \   thus  Virgil 
(Eel.  i.  V.  67),— 

'  'Penitfts  toto  divisos  orbe  BHtannos. 

^  Dion  relays,  that  Plantius  (on  his  invasion  of  Britain)  with  great  difficulty  led  his  troops 
out  of  Gkulj^  for  they  were  indicant  that  the  war  was  going  to  be  carried  on  ^<  beyond  the 
world  :^— o  llXavnos  •  ^  m  •  to  /ikv  mp&rtvfia  ^^oXeirilff  Ik  riit  TaXarlat  l£^yaycv'  &%  yap  if/u  r^s 
oliofVfUnis  ffrparet^tfovrct  liyaycucrovr.  (lib.  Iz.  c.  10.)  I  however  prefer  the  line  as  above  sup- 
plied, because  it  is  more  agreeable  with  the  extended  boundaries  of  the  *^  orbis  Romanus, 
after  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Horace,  in  Carm.  lib.  i.  od.  85. 
V.  29.  where  he  says, — 

Ultimos 
Orbis  Britannos. 

VOL.  llli   PART  1.  2   L 
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assume  the  whole  of  the  tribunitian  power,  such  as  it  generally  was,  and 
the  years  of  their  reign  are  reckoned  b^  it ;  for  the  office  was  still  accounted 
an  annual  one,  after  the  time  when  it  was  held  perpetually  by  the  same 

persons  : — r^v  Si  S^  Suyajttiv  t^v  t&v  ir^fioLp^imv  voUrav,  ta-r^Vip  rk  jxaXicrra 
iyivBTOf  vpotrriQivraif  xa)  Si*  aurr^g  xai  rj  l^apiQ[JL7i<r$g  t&v  ItHv  rr^g  &px^S  aurcov, 
<jig  xa)  xcLT    irog  air^v   [Jt^Toi  r&v  as)   Si3/xap;^ouvra>y  XajetjSavovrcoy,    vpo^aivn. 

And  to  this  passage  the  erudite  Reimarus  has  subjoined  the  following  expla- 
natory note : — '"*  anni  tribunitiae  potestatis  Imperatorum  numerantur,  non  k 
calendis  Januariis,  neque  k  quarto  ant^  idus  Decembres,  quo  munus  suum 
tribuni  plebis  inire  solebant;  sed  k  die  quo  susceperunt  imperium,  vel 
tribuniti^  potestate  sunt  potiti.  Vide  G>.  G.  Schwartzii  Diss,  de  August. 
Csesarumque  Trib.  Pot.  a.  1715,  §  20.  Horum  annorum  numeros  frequenter 
in  antiquis  nummis  et  inscriptionibus  memorari  notum  est  eruditis,  und^ 
lux  chronologise  non  contemnenda  accenditur,  ut  docet  £.  Spanhemius, 
Diss.  xii.  de  Vsii  Numismatum,  torn.  ii.  p.  433." — (Dio  Cassius,  Hist.  Rom. 
lib.  liii.  c.  17.  p.  712,  voU  i.  edit.  Reimar.,  Hamb.,  1750.) 

Hence  we  observe,  that  this  inscription  bears  the  date  of  the  eleventh 
year,  reckoned  from  the  day  in  which  this  emperor  had  been  invested  with 
the  tribunitian  power ;  and  as  I  cannot  find  any  account  at  what  period  of 
his  reign  Claudius  had  first  received  this  power,  we  must  therefore  con- 
clude, that  he  obtained  it  on  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  that 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  would  also  be  the  first  of  his  tribunitian  power. 
This  supposition  is  thoroughly  confirmed  by  reference  to  the  titular  for- 
mulae before  given,  and  in  particular  to  No.  (1)  antfe,  p.  257.  which  may  be 
seen  in  Gruter's  work,  p.  188.  No.  3  :  besides,  Onufrio  Panvinio  writes, — 
"  ut  primilm  Princeps  creatus  est,  omnia  imperatorum  insignia  ^  et  titulos 
accepit,  prceter  Imperatoris  praenomen."  —  (Vide  Panvinii  Comment,  in 
lib.  ii.  Fast.  p.  199.  Heid.  1588.) 

Secondly,  as  to  the  year  in  which  Claudius  entered  upon  his  fifth 
consulship, — Panvinio,  in  his  second  book  of  Fasti,  makes  Claudius  COS  • 
DESIG- V"-  in  the  year  of  Rome  803,  or  after  Christ,  50. — C08-DESIG-"V-, 
or,  consul  designatus   quintum,  that  is  to  say,    consul  elect  for  the  fifth 


^  And  Dion  states,  that  Claudius,— ra  fi^y  }j/rt<^iiTdivTa  €v6vs  ^raira,  vXi^v  Tfjs  rod  Ylarpos 
iwwyvfilas,  iii^aro'  ravrriv  yap  fiera  roOra  rpoeridero*  (lib.  Ix.  C.  3.) 
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time.  ^  The  consuls,  being  usually  elected  at  this  period  of  Roman  history 
in  July  or  August,  from  the  day  of  their  election  till  January  first  (in  Kal. 
Jan.)  ensuing,  (the  day  in  which  they  entered  upon  their  office)  were 
named, — Coss.  Designati.**  (See  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  111.  edit.  2.) 
Wherefore  Claudius  would  fully  commence  his  office  of  fifth  consul, — COS  •  V  • 
with  the  January  of  the  year  (A.  D.)  51. ;  and  this  accords  with  the  com- 
putation given  both  by  Panvinio  and  Almeloveen,  and  with  the  account  of 
Suetonius,  in  cap.  14.  Vit.  Claud. 

This  fact  is  moreover  indisputably  proved  by  the  following  inscription 
from  a  stone  tablet,  which  was  discovered  under  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  Vatican,  A.D.  1696,  and  is  preserved  in  Gruter's  *  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum,'  p.  300.  No.  L 

TI  •  CLAVDIO  •  CAESARE  •  AVG  •  GERMAN  •  V 
SER  •  CORNELIO  •  ORFITO  •  COS 


P  •  R  •  C '  ANN  •  DCCCIIII 

And  this  affords  sufficient  authority  that  TRIB  POT  •  ix"-,  and  COS  •  V  • 
cannot  stand  together  in  the  same  titular  form ;  because  after  Jan.  24,  ** 
(the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,)  in  the  year  post  Romam  conditam 
804,  or  A.  D.  51.,  when  also  Claudius  was  COS  •  V  •  complete,  he  would  have 
entered  upon  his  TRIB  •  POT  •  XT .  as  will  be  seen  at  No.  (9)  of  the  series  of 
titular  formulae  before  given  (p.  258.)  from  Gruter ;  and  therefore  the  form, 
as  restored  in  the  amended  inscriptions  No.  iv.  and  No.  v.  is  so  far  correct. 

And  thirdly,  IMP  •  XXII  •  **  or  Imperator  vigesimiim  secundilim, — that  is, 
twenty- two  times  called  Imperator,  on  account  of  his  victories.  The  title, 
cognomen,  or  surname   of  Imperator,  or  Commander  in  chief,  was  con- 


^  Compare  this  with  tbe  inscription  No.  3.  p.  113.  of  Grater's  first'  vol.,  of  which  the 
titular  fonn  is  given  at  No.  (8)  ant^,  p.  258. 

^1  This  custom  seems  to  hold  good  at  this  period,  bnt  it  cannot  be  very  accurately 
depended  upon  in  the  later  times  of  the  empire. 

^  Nono  Kalend.  Feb. — ^the  day  in  which  Caligula  was  assassinated,  (see  Suetonius,  Vit. 
Calig.  c.  58.)    I  have  also  called  the  day  of  Claudius  s  accession. 

*»  The  titular  form  of  the  series  No.  (9)  at  p.  258.  has  IMP  •  XXIIII  •  but  I  consider  the 
present  inscription  to  have  been  erected  in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  51.  (vide  post,  p.  272.),  and 
prior  to  that,  from  which  the  above  form  is  taken. 
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ferred  upon  a  victorious  general ;  though  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  princi* 
pally  upon  the  emperor  alone.  Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  that  Claudius  waer 
surnamed  Imperator  several  times  during  the  war  in  Britain,  but  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  which  did  not  permit  the  taking 
of  that  title  more  than  once  in  the  same  war : — auToxparwp  xowixis  iirwv6- 

[JLOurdtj  irapk  t^l  varpia'  06  yap  itrriv  iv  oiS«yi  tXcov  iq  aTra^  lie  roS  aurou  ToXfftot; 

riiv  hFikkr^fr^y  rauTT^v  Xaj3i7y. — (lib.  Ix.  c.  21.)  Consult  also  E.  Spanheim, 
de  Us{l  Numis.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  12.  p.  404.  edit.  Amst  1717. 

In  elucidation  of  this,  a  reference  to  the  commentary  (p.  201.)  on  the 
second  book  of  the  Fasti,  by  Onufrio  Panvinio,  will  show,  that  Claudius 
assumed  the  title  of  Imperator  five  times,  viz.,  IMP- XVII* — XXt*  in  A*D. 
50.,  and  this  assumption  was  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  his  army 
under  Ostorius,  then  in  Britain. 

It  may  be  observed  from  a  former  passage,  (p.  254.)  that  the  title 
Imperator,  when  signifying  Emperor,  was  placed  first,  as  a  pnenomen. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  forms,  IMP  •  Sxil  *  and  IMP  •  XXlIfT  •, 
&c.,  are  of  much  less  importance  to  chronology  than  the  two  preceding, 
which  relate  to  the  tribunitian  power,  and  the  consulship;  and  they  are  by 
no  means  to  be  relied  upon  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty :  yet  they 
nevertheless  afford  some  proof  of  the  year  of  the  empire,  in  which  any  great 
war  may  have  been  sustained,  or  victory  gained,  by  the  increase  or  addition 
of  the  numerals  to  the  abbreviation,  IMP. 

We  have  thus  ascertained  from  the  foregoing  authorities,  that  the  date 
of  this  inscription  is  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  or  after  he 
had  been  eleven  times  invested  with  the  tribunitian  power,  and  in  his  fifth 
consulship ;  and  as  we  know  that  this  emperor  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
year  of  Rome  794,  or  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  41,  the  exact  date  will  be, — 
A.U.C.  804,  or  A.D.  51. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  such  portions  of  History  as  may  be  explanatory 
of  the  catAse  of  this  inscription  having  been  erected  to  Claudius  at  this 
precise  date. 

Tacitus,  in  his  twelfth  book  of  Annals,  chapter  31  to  chapter  37,  has 
clearly  and  explicitly  written,  that  Publius  Ostorius**  was  propraetor  of 


^  Called  Ostorius  Scapula,  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  c.  14. 
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Britain ;  that  be  first  defeated  the  Iceni ;  then  laid  waste  the  territories  of 
the  Cangi;  that  he  settled  the  revolt  which  had  broken  out  among  the 
Brigantes;  that  he  next  marched  against  the  fierce  Silures^  who,  under 
their  renowned  chief,  Caractacus,  ^  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Ordo- 
vices,  and  fortified  a  steep  place  in  the  mountains ;  that  they  were  there 
attacked  by  Ostorius,  and  after  an  obstinate  battle  and  vast  slaughter  the 
Romans  gained  a  complete  victory  ;  that  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Carac- 
tacus  being  taken  captive,  and  his  brothers^  having  surrendered  them* 
selves,  the  Silurian  king  sought  the  protection  of  queen  Cartismandua,  by 
whom  he  was  basely  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror  ;  that  these  royal 
captives  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  that  they  were  exhibited  in  chains  with 
vast  pomp  before  the  Roman  people,  who  were  purposely  assembled  by 
the  emperor  Claudius  to  witness  **  the  splendid  spectacle," — or,  as  the  same 
author  has  in  another  passage  (Hist,  iii,  c,  45.)  called  it, — **  the  triumph 
of  Claudius  Caesar." 

After  this  memorable  victory  over  Caractacus,  nothing  of  any  importance 
is  related  to  have  taken  place  in  Britain,  during  the  fifth  consulship  of 
Claudius,  which  indeed  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  An 
epitome  of  what  Tacitus  has  narrated,  as  having  subsequently  transpired 
in  that  island,  is  the  following.  The  legionary  cohorts  next  suffered  a 
considerable  loss  from  the  Britons,  in  the  territory  of  the  Silures :  *^  this 
brave  people,  in  order  to  revenge  the  captivity  of  Caractacus,  fought  most 
valiantly,  and  continued  to  harass  and  plunder  the  Roman  troops  by  their 
predatory  mode  of  fighting.  Ostorius  himself  soon  after  died,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  anxiety.  *®  A.  Didius  ^  was  appointed  the  successor  of 
Ostorius  Scapula,  and  immediately  set  out  for  Britain ;  where  he  found 


^  Dion  names  him  Cataratacus,  Karaparacos,  (lib.  Ix.  c.  20.)  and  the  Byzantine  his- 
torian, Zonaras, — Caratacns,  KapdraKos.  Vide  Annal.  lib.  xi.  c.  10.  edit.  Du  Cange,  Paris, 
1686. 

^  Who  these  were,  history  does  not  inform  us :  two  other  brothers  of  Caractacus  were 
Togodamnus  and  Adminius.  The  former  of  these,  Dion  tells  us,  (lib.  Ix.  c.  20.)  was  defeated 
by  A,  PlautiuB,  and  he  soon  after  (in  c.  21.)  speaks  of  his  death :  and  the  latter  is  mentioned 
by  Suetonius  (in  Yit  Calig.  c.  44.)  as  having  surrendered  himself  to  the  emperor  Cali- 
gula. 

47  Vide  Annal.  lib.  xii.  cap.  38.  ^  Ibid.  cap.  89. 

^  Named  Didius  Oallus,  in  Vit.  Agric.  cap.  14. 
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affairs  in  great  commotion,  as  the  legion  under  Manlius  Valens  had  just 
been  defeated.  ^  He  merely  repelled  the  progress  of  the  Silures ;  put 
down  the  civil  war,  that  was  then  raging  between  Venusius  and  Cartis- 
mandua ;  and  by  means  of  his  officers  kept  the  Britons  in  check ;  he  in 
fact  only  retained  the  acquisitions  his  predecessors  had  made.  ^^  To  him 
succeeded  Veranius,  who  laid  waste  parts  of  the  country  of  the  Silures  in  a 
few  incursions ;  but,  dying  within  the  year,  **  was  quickly  prevented  from 
farther  carrying  on  the  war. 

Yet  it  does  not  appear  certain,  whether  Veranius  was  appointed- governor 
of  Britain  by  Claudius,  or  by  Nero;  though,  I  conclude,  by  the  latter, 
because  Tacitus  tells  us, — "  supremis  testamenti  verbis  ambitionis  mani- 
festus :  quipp^,  mnltA  in  Neronem  adulatione,  addidit,  *  subjecturum  ei 
provinciam  fuisse,  si  biennio  proximo  vixisset ;'  '*" — ^and  surely  this  piece  of 
flattery, — **  That  if  he  had  lived  for  the  two  next  years,  he  would  have 
subjected  the  province  of  Britain  to  Nero," — would  not  otherwise  have 
been  directed  to  that  emperor  1 

Wherefore  the  preceding  account  of  Tacitus,  relating  to  the  conquest  of 
Caractacus,  I  feel  convinced,  contains  a  most  satisfactory  illustration  of  the 
cause,  why  the  inscription  No.  v.  now  under  our  notice,  was  erected  to 
Claudius ;  for  we  shall,  I  trust,  upon  a  more  minute  investigation  of  all  the 
particulars  there  detailed,  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  it,  not  only 
as  regards  the  events  therein  stated,  but  also  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence. 

Authors  agree  that  P.  Ostorius  Scapula  arrived  in  Britain  in  A.  D.  60,  or 
A.  U.  C.  803 ;  and  this  coincides  with  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Annals, 
where  Tacitus  begins  his  twenty-fifth  chapter  thus, — "  C.  Antistio,  M. 
Suillio  consulibus ; "  and  that  these  persons  were  consuls  in  that  same  year, 
the  Fasti  of  Almeloveen  and  Panvinio  also  show  :  he  then,  in  the  thirty-first 
chapter,  proceeds  to  describe  the  turbulent  state  of  Britain  upon  the  arrival 
of  Ostorius ;  and,  from  his  words,  **  novum  ducem,  exercitii  ignoto,'*  it 
would  appear  that  he  had  just  been  appointed  Propraetor,  or  governor  of 
Britain,  and  in  the  order  of  time  there  given  by  Tacitus:  likewise  the 
expression  of  **  coept^  hieme,"  "  the  winter  having  begun,"  would  prove 


**  Annal.  lib.  xii.  cap.  40.  **  Vit.  Agrio.  c.  14, 

^  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  29.  et  Vit.  Agric.  c,  14.  ^  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  29. 
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that  this  new  general  must  have  arrived  in  that  island  very  early  in  the 
above-mentioned  year.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  winter,  Ostorius  commenced 
his  warfare  with  good  fortune  in  putting  down  the  rebels,  and  in  easily 
conquering  the  Iceni.  He  then  marched  against  the  Cangi^  *'  ductus  in 
Cangos  exercitus/'  (c.  32.)  and  having  approached  the  Irish  sea,  most 
likely  on  the  western  part  of  Lancashire,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  quell 
certain  tumults  which  had  arisen  amongst  the  Brigantes, — **  ortae  apud 
Brigantes  discordiae  retraxere  ducem,"  either  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Lancashire,  or  in  the  neighbouring  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  From 
thence  he  marched  against  the  Silures,  **  itum  ind^  in  Siluras,"  (c.  33.)  or 
people  of  South  Wales  under  the  command  of  Caractacus,  who  thereupon 
transferred  the  war  into  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  perhaps  Montgo- 
meryshire in  North  Wales, — "  transfert  bellum  in  Ordovicas ; ''  and 
afterwards  selected  a  place  for  battle,  probably  among  the  adjacent  hills  of 
Shropshire,^  altogether  favourable  to  his  own  troops.  Caractacus  next 
strongly  fortified  those  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  were  more  easy 
of  approach,  with  ramparts  of  stone.  Here  the  Roman  general  attacked 
them,  and,  after  a  severe  engagement,  obtained  a  signal  victory, — **  clara 
ea  victoria  fuit.**  (c.  35.)  Caractacus  at  first  fled  for  protection  to  Cartis- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes;"  but  he  was  afterwards  treacherously^^ 
delivered  up  by  her  in  chains  to  the  victorious  Romans,  (c.  36.) 


^  Camden  mentioiis  this  place  to  be  situated  on  the  south-western  borders  of  Shropshire, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  river  Clun  with  the  river  Temd :  there  ariseth  the  hill,  still  called 
Caer  Caradoc,  i.  e.  Castrum  Caractaci,  the  camp  of  Caractacus.  The  remains  of  the  fortifi- 
cations to  this  day  are  very  considerable ;  yet  is  not  the  memory  of  this  gallant  Briton, 
nor  the  story  of  this  battle,  extinct  among  the  country  people. — '  Britannia,'  vol.  i.  p.  647. 
second  edition,  by  Gibson« 

^  The  spot  to  which  Caractacus  fled,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  Catterick  in  Yorkshire. 
The  ancient  Cataractonium,  or  Cataracton,  is  supposed  by  Bishop  Gibson  to  have  stood  on  the 
high  ground  a  little  to  the  west  of  Catterick  Bridge.  Instead  of  deriving  the  name  from  the 
Latin,  Catarracta,  a  cataract  or  water-fall,  as  Camden  does ;  I  would  rather  suggest  that  it 
was  80  called  from  Caractacus ;  or,  as  Dion  Cassius  has  written  that  name,  Karopdrairos ;  the 
words  Cateric^  Cataric,  or  Catarac,  being  only  a  corruption  of  Cataratacus.  The  naturally 
wild  and  secluded  situation  of  Catterick  amongst  hills  and  forests,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
territory  of  the  Brigantes,  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  conjecture,  that  this  unfortunate 
king  might  have  fled  thither,  to  crave  the  protection  of  Cartismandua,  and  to  conceal  himself 
firom  his  victorious  enemy. 

86  xhns  Tacitus,  in  Hist*  lib.  iii.  c.  45.  <<  capto  per  dolum  rege  Caractaco." 
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Now' ihfe  •eidi/^ij^^hfei'tf^brfMi^^  febiiitteffeWd; i*tti!i«/  ift»ifjri«te<indiiigj,tbe 
great'  ind  'tapld  i^ccfesfe  df  '(a*t6rius;'^tiiat^^  nfeofessarily  ^ixicjopyd  safeveiml 
months  in  beirig'tyinsact^d;^  and  If/ln'Sdilitioli  to  them/ ^bre^cNini|H»faeod 
the  time  that^ould  Be  tdquire^  in^li^  IfrfilMmisyibnf'ot^tbe^iKtyBl  piuJBiilfers^of 
war  from  Britdn  ^6  Rdnife,  WhethW  partly 'dvefrlttttd  bywijr  rf  MiiFfimllfftl*' 
or  entirely  by  sea,^we*can1iM  ass(!gii  d  shsrtfer  peri<c^'tbi«ifaortertnf«rf£ftoen 
months,  at  the  liea^t,  fbr  the^fhll*  c^y^Ietidi^'k^f  ^IVtbdfii&'atets^^^Ifiil^i^ 
vfe  assume  th^'Mohtli  6f  J^dddfy^Utr'ttie^^edi^Wftk  GbriatfSO^icpi  tfacaime 
when  Ostoriu^  arrived  iii  Britain;  ^  (anel^^AaSr'^Kd^  <WAne^  itt  ^the  vftidm  <q£  that 
year,  has  been  alreddy^showri^liftte  t!notft%W]^^  tii^suc- 

ceedingyear,'or'A.  b:^/  rirfgMt'ftfe^febdat>Hh*f  tfiltf©iin^wh(fclrf€alaet^ 
and  his  family  irv^ld;  very  (Vrobably*,  i^adb^tliet  RoMtEn' c»pili[l  ^I'Bb^  this 
date  correspotids  with  thfat  v^lfkA  Vh^^hefHte'^p.  2S8.>promd  t6ibelQ*g.to 
the'  titular  forinula  '6t''  tfal^  itr^^rii)ti(!(n  JN^;  ^.   ^^Mift^iwCf^Ah  ,&rUi0E(jboffo- 
boration  of  it^,  Tadtiik  hlds'dUti^tly^Ci^^ttMtiCpt^atatoilii^ 
by  Cartismatldua  tti  the  kom'a^s^ti'^he  Hinfki  JM!t  (after iithi)affaaD9Bq%ita]n 
had  commenced  t^  ''  victo^ibus  tralditu^  e^^nte6p^s^'dn]Kgcqe^mi)bdllAm^ 
Britannia  cceptum/'  (AnriaL'^^!  t^if96.)*^^AaA*Dtofl'|0aiifi!tig^ivtf^^ 
c.  19.)  of  certain  mktterS  whicK  took  ^te&e'stt^Rotti^e^ii/the.thiTdcpcBaiiiiAip 
of  Claudius  (c.  17.)^  and'befbr^  tfa^ieMperbi'l^'^^iil^o^  his 

colleague  for  six  months  (c.  21l);'s&lysi^^*' Whilst  ^tti^se) things vi^co  tidns* 
acting  in  the  city^  ^nd  tit  the  very  sAme  tiine,  Auliis  •mafoftiuHiidtl  im^  wmy 
into  Britain,"-^Jy  fib' 6^  V^  toJ^u  i-aSt'  ffyiyi^tto'- pAx^A  R  roi»  a6to^ifcv)3riv«!jgp<wv, 
AutJos  IlTiavTioSf  ^ouTiSUTT^g  Xoyijutcoraro^,  ig  r^v  Bpirravlav  ierpdrsuei,   (c«  19.) 

which  must  have  happened  early  *  in  the  year  of  Rome  796,  or  A.  D.  43, 
according  to  the  Fasti  Consulares.  Consequei;^tly^  the  ww^Ajrear  would  be 
A.U.C.  804,'or  A,.D.  5L  . . .  f'  i.t.    .      ,,..     ..r  ^   :., 

But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Tacitus  did  not  giv^e  the  exact  yeajc^  .iftl^he 
order  in  which  the  events  before  narrated,  successively  occurred,  instead  of 
relating  them  altogether  under  one  continued  description,-'!^  thatn^ingle 
year  of  the  Annals,  when  C. , Antistius  and  M.  Suillius  were  consuls,  and  in 
which  the  commebceitient  of  those  events  took  place.    Yet  it  is  certaija  :(hat 

''■•     '  -  .: I 

I         ■  I  1    f   ■  i    I  ■  ,       ,1  ^  I    ■  i  ■  ■  1 1  > t  ■■  I  ■  I  ■  ■  ■  I   ■   ,  ■       y         ■      I   ■         ■     ^.        ■   >  ^  ■  I  ■ 

*        iJ    i. 

I 
■  « 

^  Suetonius  (Claud,  c.  17.)  and  Dion  Cassius  (lib.  k.  c.  21.)  relate  that  Claudius  took  this 
route  on  his  expedition  to  Britain  in  A.  D.  43. 
«  Consult  the  note  78,  inM,  p.  277. 
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many  of  them  were  carried  on  after  Claudius  was  consul  for  the  fifth  time  ; 
for  be  describes,  in  ten  consecutive  chapters,  viz.  in  cc.  31 — 40.,  the 
transactions  of  several  years  (perhaps  five)  under  P.  Ostorius  Scapula  and 
A.  Didius  Grallus ;  and  the  latter  did  not  succeed  to  the  command  in 
Britain  till  A*  D.  52.,  one  year  after  the  order  of  time  given  to  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  which  was  the  year  of  Claudius  s  fifth  consulship  with  his 
colleague  Ser.  Cornelius  Orfitus.  The  words  of  the  historian  are  these : 
**  HsBC  quamqukm  k  duobus  Ostorio  Didioque  propraetoribus  plures  per 
annos  gesta,  conjunxi,  ne  divisa  hand  perind^  ad  memoriam  sui  valerent/'^9 

We  may  here  examine  Tacitus's  description  of  that  triumph  of  Claudius 
Csesar,  which  was  acted  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  51. 

When  Queen  Cartismandua  had,  as  was  before  mentioned,  treacherously 
delivered  Caractacus^  bound  and  in  fetters  to  the  victorious  general 
P.  Ostorius ;  the  unfortunate  prince,  (with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  brothers,) 
was  transmitted  in  captivity  to  Rome.  Thither  the  fame  of  Caractacus  had 
long  preceded  him ;  it  had  passed  throughout  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and  had  become  celebrated  all  over  Italy.  Every  one  was  anxious  to 
behold  what  sort  of  a  person  he  was,  who  for  so  many  years  had  despised  the 
Roman  power.  Not  even  in  Rome  was  the  name  of  Caractacus  inglorious. 
Claudius,  whilst  he  extolled  his  own  praise  for  the  victory,  added  honour  to 
the  captive  chief;  and  called  the  people  together,  that  they  might  be 
present  at  the  splendid  spectacle.  The  Praetorian  cohorts,  in  full  armour, 
stood  on  the  plain  which  extended  before  their  tents.^^     In  the  first  rank 


^  Vide  Annal.  lib.  riil  cap.  40. 

^  Of  course,  every  one  is  familiar  with  Mason's  admirable  dramatic  poem  of  *  Caractacus.' 
Tbat  poet  has  ably  followed  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  this  account  of  the 
annalist  J  but  I  must  nevertheless  regret  that  he  has  committed  two  such  needless  anachronisms 
in  it;  attributing  to  the  Roman  general,  Anlus  Didius,  what  in  fact  was  done  by  P.  Ostorius, 
and  making  the  Isle  of  Mona  the  scene  of  his  tragedy.  How  I  wish  he  had  selected  for  the 
latter,  that  beautiful  and  wild  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes,  on  the  banks  of  the 
picturesque  river,  and  in  a  grove  of  ancient  oaks,  near  Gatterick !  There  he  might  still  have 
introduced  his  faithful  chorus  of  venerable  Druids. 

^1  That  is  to  say, — *^  on  the  Campus  in  front  of  the  Castra  Prsetoria ;  "  which  Castra  are 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  without  the  Porta  Yiminalis,  to  the  north-east  of  the  city,  and 
VOL.  III.   PART  I.  2   M 
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the  companions  of  the  royal  prisoners  marched  in  order ;  then  the  trappipgs, 
the  collars,  the  many  ornaments  and  spoils,  that  had  been  taken  in  the 
different  battles  in  Brit;ain»  were  carried  in.  state;  presently  proceeded  the 
brothers  of  Caractacus,  and  his  wife,  and  his  daughter ;  last  of  all,  the  king 
himself  was  presented  to  public  view.  The  captives. in  general,  being 
afraid,  showed  no  great  spirit,  and  were  importunate  in  their  supplications : 
but  Caractacus,  with  an  undaunted  demeanour,  having  arrived,  befo^  the 
imperial  tribunal,  and  caring  not  for  mercy^^  obtained  for  him^f  and  his 
family  the  free  pardon  of  the  emperor.  .... 

Upon  this,  the  British  king,  his  queen,  and  brothers, -Ipeiog  loosed  from 
their  chains,  approached  the  empress  Agrippina,  who  was  con^ptcnou^ly 
seated  on  another  throne,  not  far  from  that  of  her  husband,  and  si^luted  her, 
with  tl^e  like  praises  and  grateful  thanks,  which  they  had  jqst  bestowed 
upon  the  emperor.  This  indeed  was  a  novelty,  and  a  thing  unknown  to  the 
customs  of  ancient  Rome, — that  a  woman  should  have  presided  among  the 
Roman  standards.^' 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  this  was  in  fact  a  mere  pompous  exhi* 
bition  of  the  British^  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Roman  populace,  and  not  pro* 
perly  a  regular  triumph ;  inasmuch  as  Tacitus  has  here  only  used  the  words 
'*insigne  spectaculum,"  a  magnificent  pageantry, — and  not  "triumphum," 
which  he  would  have  done  had  such  been  the  case :  but  I  consider  our 
author  has  here  made  use  of  ^'  spectaculum,"  as  synonymous  with  the 
word  "  triumphus,"  which  indeed  is  fully  proved  by  his  expressions  in 
chapter  45  of  the  third  book  of  his  History, — "  capto  per  dolum  rege 
Caractaco,    instruxisse   triumphum  Claudii  Caesaris  videbatur."^     Having 


not  fiir  from  the  baths  of  Diocletian.  Suetonius  writes  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, — **  Rome 
Castra  constituit,  qnibus  Prsetorianse  cohortes,  vagffi  ant^  id  tempus,  et  per  hospitia  disperse, 
continerentur." — ^Vit.  Tib.  c.  37. 

^  See  Annals,  book  xii.  chap.  36.  ^  Ibid,  chapter  37. 

^  I  suppose  that  the  following  passage  of  Juvenal  (Sat.  iv.  1250*  which  is  addressed  to 
Domitian,  alludes  to  this  triumph  over  the  captive  monarch  Caractaciis : — 

Et  ingens 
Omen  habes,  inquit,  magni  clarique  triumphi : 
Regem  aliquem  capies. 
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also '  <iQmp0sed'  the  Histories  some  years  before  he  wrote  the  Anna1s»  he 
would  ©ecessarily  use  the  word  "  spfectaculum,"  with  reference  to  **  trium- 
phum/'  itk  the  passage  just  cited,  which  had  been  previously  recorded  by 
him.  And  if  any  additional  evidence^  were  requisite  to  determine,  that 
Claudius  bad  really  the  honour  of  a  triumph  over  Caractacus,  it  is  what 
Tacitus,  immediately  after  describing  that  scene  in  the  Roman  capital, 
proceeds,  in  chapter  38  (Ann.  xii.)»  to  furnish,  when  he  states,  that  the 
Senate,  having  met,  decided,  "  that  neither  was  this  victory  [over  Carac- 
tacus]  to  be  esteemed  less  glorious,  than  those  when  P.  Scipio  conducted 
Syphax,  and  L.  Paulus  sent  Perses,  prisoners  to  Rome ;  and  when  other 
generals  had  exposed  kings  loaded  with  chains  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman 
people."  Now,  it  is  certain  that  both  Scipio^  and  Paulus^  were  awarded 
the  honodrs  of  a  triumph  over  their  respective  and  conquered  monarchs ; 
and  as  the  family  of  Caractacus  were  exhibited  before  the  Roman  people 
in  the  triuitaphal  procession,  so  the  family  of  Perses  had  occupied  a  mourn- 
ful place  in  the  triumph  of  L.  Paulus.  It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
the  expression  Tacitus  uses,  *'  populo  Romano  ostend^re,"  in  allusion  to 
these  triumphs  of  Scipio  and  Paulus,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  former 
phrase,  "  vocatus  ....  ad  insigne  spectaculum*  populus :"   and,  in  order 


^  I  may  add  likewise  this  numismatic  testimony,  as  being  farther  illustrative  of  the  event. 
Count  Francesco  Mezzabarba  (Mediobarbus),  at  p.  84,  mentions  a  silver  medal,  having  in  its 

legend  the  letters  TR  •  P  •  XI  •  COS  •  V  • ;  and  the  reverse  bearing  the  superscription, 
PACI  •  AVGVSTAE  • ,  with  a  winged  figure  of  Peace,  standing  erect,  having  in  her  right 
hand  an  ornament  (bulla)  suspended  from  her  neck,  in  her  left  the  caduceus,  with  which  she 
is  touching  a  serpent  reposing  at  her  feet :  on  which  allegorical  figure  the  learned  Count 
observes,  ''  Pacis  simulacrum  penitiks  hieroglyphicum  est;**  and  has  given,  at  p.  81,  a  full 
explanation  of  it.  He  considers  the  serpent  there  represented,  as  an  emblem  of  war ;  and 
the  caduceus,  with  which  Peace  is  touching  the  reptile's  head,  ^'  ut  sopitum  helium  innua- 
tur/'  The  titular  form  in  the  legend  exactly  agrees  with  the  date  of  this  triumph ;  and 
doubtless  the  medal  had  been  minted  on  that  occasion ;  and  to  declare,  that  upon  the  capti- 
vity of  Caractacus,  the  war  in  Britain  had  ceased,  and  that  the  island  was  reduced  and 
dedicated  to  Peace. 

«  Vide  Polybii  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  §  12.  p.  1019.  vol.  ii.  edit.  Gronov.  Amst.  1670 ;   et  Val. 
Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  §  3. 

^  See  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Pauli ;  and  Livy,  book  xlv.  c.  39,  40. 

<fe  So  likewise  Suetonius  uses  this  word,  in  reference  to  a  triumph : — "  triumphavitque 
mazimo  apparati^.   Ad  cujus  spectaculum,"  &c.    See  Vit.  Claud,  c.  17. 
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ove  the  conjecture,  'that  tiifg  tnumphmtglif  have' Wen  g^^^^^  to  ftie 
3rof  P,  Ostorius,*'*'  and  not  to  the,  emperor  Claudius,  this  quotation 
he  anuali^st'  will  suffice,— "  cehsenliir  ustorio  {fiuniphr  msi^hiA."^® 


was  prected  to  Claudius  Caesafr. 

This  triumph,  howeverj'  must  not  te  confounded  with  the  one  ml^ntibnM 
by  Sijetpnius,  wnich,  he  tells  us,  took  place  immediately  after  Ctaurfius's 
expeditipiji  to  BritpJin.  ^he  account  given  by  thai  biographer  is  as  follows  : 
— A  part/ofBritain,^^' alter' a  very  few  days,  surrendered"  to  Claudius 
without  a  battle  ha,ving  been  fought,  or  any  blood  shed  :  he  then  returned 
to  Rome,  in  the  sixth  month  after  he'"  had  set  out,  and  triumphed  with  the 
greatest 
the  governors 

and  among  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  he  placed  a  naval' corbnelfi  close  to  'the 
civic  crown,  upon  the  top  of  the  imperial  pisilace,  in  token  iif  Ms'Hkving 
passed  over,  and,  as  it  were,  conquered,  the  very  Ocean;^-  -His  wife, 
Messalina,  fallowed  the  triumphal -car  tin  her  own  carriage  ;7^th€ii  came 


1,1 , 


'  I  /  «..  •  '     ^   ,  \t 


1  •' 


^  It  may  also  be  said,  that  Ostorius,  by  reaaoa-^ibis  ]iavii\g  vai^uisbed  th^ -Silurian 
kiDg»  oggfat  to  hare  trittmpked  instead  €dCftoiidiii%iwho  bftd  np  ]^pn^af^  ^hs^!^  W.;tbe  con- 
qnDsty  as  Scipio  (about, B*  O.  SOO)  and  Pauluft  (B^.ClSd)  did  5  but  itjis.to.be  reioei^b^d, 
thatufter  the  yeat  of  Rgme  740,  a  triumph  v^s-tei^ekinrieil  for  tbi^iep^rtorgf^onq  (XH^  Gass. 
lib.  Ixii.  Q*  19»  38);  and  thfir 'geoeraK  nvcbo  aotaally  gained  tba.,viQt<v*ie8,,,'werq.aiil7 
honoured  with  an  ovatien^  ar  olse  with  .tdomphtl  lOmaments^  (Dio^  lib.  liv*  e.  24^81.) 
Consult  Suet,  in  Vit.  Tib.  c.  9.  t         .     ,    - 

^^  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xii.  cap^SS.  ^  .  :'v 

7^  Supposed  to  have  been  the  AAiebates,  Clanti,  Regoi,  and  Trinobautes,  who  Uye4  10  the 
6outb«il8tfim  parte.  o£ the  island. 

72  Claudiut  afterwatrds  exlabited  thi^i  surrender,  in. a  mock  eogagement^in  the  Can^pus 
Martins  :^*^^^  edidit  et  in  Martio  Campo  expugnationem  direptionemque  oppidi  ad  imaginem 
bellicam^  etdeditionem  BritanniaB  RegAm,  preaseditque  paludatus."  Suet.  Vit,  Claud,  c  21. 
Compare*  likewise,  Dion*s  account  of  the  gaiues  celebrated  at  thi^.  triumph,  lib.  Ix.  c  23. 
where,  he  says^  Cfatudius  riff  itayiyvpiv  rtit^rmv  ^tnp^mr  iw0i^0€r,  4. 

7^  Seneoe«  in  his  Ootavia  (v*  40)^  mentioiung  Clandiut's  expedition  to  Britain^  has. — 

Ol^ftrtlit  libevdiili  ' 

Oceanus,  et  recepitlnvitxis  rales.    -  '       —  m 

7«  The  senate,  according  to  Dion  Casslus  (lib.  lx>^c.  22),  ^pon  tliiil'octAsioh  decreed;  that 


% 


\ 
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tiUoSP  ig8A^i*%ls  who  hadsrained  in  that  same  expedition  the  ornaments  of  a 
>f^WW;(^,'-*^'  ^'?? :r,e^^r^.^Te^on  Iw^^^^         dressed  m  the  toga  pratexta.^* 

i^?Pi^.f>^|j|?nM*»!  lll^^W  fujly  described  this  tfium^^^  (lit.  Ix,  c.  23); 
butrit  is  remarkable,  that  neither, he ^^  nor  Suetonius. has  made  ai\y  mention 
of  XhB  'second  triuniph:  namely,  that  over  Caractacus, ,  in  A*  D.  51.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  the^r^^  tnumph^as  Dion  relates,  are  these : — 


Jirst  tnumph,  as  Dion  relat 


i^ece^sarv.     The  emperpn  hayipff  r^^^  the  piessage,  committed  to  the 

charsevof  L,.yit^Ilius.  his  collQague^'^Cwiiom  lie  bad  jnade  cpiisut  with  him- 
self  for  six  entire  months,)  bpth  the  civil  and  military  affairs^  and  he  himself 
6etf<put  uDon  his  exx>edition.  ^  Having  a^ved  in  the  ^land,  he  immediately 
pvercaoie  the  Britons  in  a  battle,  ana  then  took  many  places,  some  indeed 
by  surrender;,  but  others  by  force."  (&.  21.)  A  part  of  Britain  being  thus 
subdued^r  Claudius  returned  ,to  B,ome„  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  (of 
y^rhiqh  b^  spenl^pnly  sixteen "[^  <Jays  in  Britai^,)  when  ^Cahis  Crispus  (for  the 

"-rn — M-l '  fjirj"''  > — T-r-T — rt-« — Ivn^W'fWt'. ; ^t — :^ — r ? — tTTp rr; 

•  Mfetsalidi^shbuld^^clKntift  k«  caRuigQ<jirffim^rlftr{f{XPipA9)ii4ld  b%^<t     chief  or  first  ieat 
(riiv  wpoihptav)  in  the  spectacle.     So  Agrippina  enjoyed  a  similar  place  in  the  triumph  over 
Caractacus ;  see  ant^,  p.  274. 
'    76 '8^  clAkptet  17 'of  thtf  Life  of  CJlaudSttS. '  •  •*•        i' «: 

7^  Ha^  not  ike  btmrtive  of  ihiy  coiM[B6SVa»A  Muikph  over  dvtiflikriaii  {>ffince  been  lost  ? 
B^atii^,'!n  the  ^kiSeHh  book,  (wfaibh  obmjprise^'tlie  reign  of  CHatidhisy)  in  Reimar's  edition 
oPJyiitt  Ok^us^tbUby^  fra^eiitB  ar&iixserted;  which  are  wantixigMii  the  earlier  editions  of 
that  atifhof  I'  1^  )ekallipl6,  in  fienry'Stepheiift's  eAitiofi^-il593 :  and  unlesk  sttdi  were  the  case, 
-t9ie^t«m6iit  of^  BicMy  <^  diat  he  would  mmtiftti  iliMh  of  Claudias^  actions/'  (Ufyt  bk  ro2  caO' 
tKattrov  &¥  ivoltifre,  lib.  Iz.  c.  3.)  would  be  untrue. 

77  Dion's  words  are,  fiaxjf  re  Mnioe  ....  rAr  rovrov  't^xPOVM,  noiOs  l^kv  AfUfk^yi^^  rovs  be  rot 
fil^wjMd^o^ttos^  a^d  the;|^  i;(Aiv^y^i^&otid'pit)bahk'iuxft)ttnt:tilwn  that  of  Suetonius,  which 
states,  '^sineullo  prslio  aut  sanguine  intrii  paucissimos  •  <Ke8  parte  insnlie  in  deditionem 
teciejitd;^  knd'Sprhioh:  is  at  Varibnce  with  the  following  passago^iof  Ihe'same  author,  who, 
writing  bf  yesptotsinv  ^a^s,  ^'in  Britkiniiiaiii'  transtatvs  trici^i^  oani  hoete  conflizit.  Duas 
Talidissimks'  gentes,  snperque  xx;  oppidft^  et  insulam  Tectem  BioftaimiiB  proximam  in  dedi- 
tionein  teAegit ;  partim  Auli  PlftBtii  considivris  legnti,  partim  daudU  ipaim  dactu.^'  (In  Vit. 
Yesp.  C.4.)  Hence,  the  phi^sfe  itt'liie'^iiiSGription 'itself,  >^siiEe  nrH^  jaotur4,^'  must  mean, 
not  tlfiit'these  ki<igs' were  subdu^iiwithout  wety  htMhs  but  mereljr4hiit  the  troops,  both  under 
Claudius  and  his  generals,  conqusnd  them  without  any  loss  to  the  Roman  army. 

78  .The  original  is  ^cca/Seirtt,  wliich  must  be  mi  error  i«  transcribing  for  ^{^covra,  sixty.  It 
^ai|.bemibejS^e,.(p*  273.)  stated  from  Dion,  that  Plau^tius  c^ni^men^ed  his  invasion  of  Britain 
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second  time)  and  Titus  Statilius.were  coqisute.  (c.  23^)  Whereupon,  the 
senate,  on  account  of  those  achievements,  decreed  him  a  triumph,  annoal 
games,  and  an  arch  bearing  trophies  to  be  ejected  in  the  ctt}r,-^f(«e2  a^/iSa 
Tpoxati^(p6po¥  iv  TjJ  ToXfi.    (c.  22.) 

Now,  on  reference  to  the  Fasti,  it  will  appear,  that  C.  Crispinus  (or 
Crispus)  and  T.  Statilius  were  consuls  in  A-  U.  797,  or  A.  D-  44;  ia 
which  year  (according  to  Dion,  c.  23.)  Claudius  not  oixly  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  but  he  also  caused  triumphal  games  to  be  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  magnificence. 

And  this  date  is  farther  authenticated  by  the  following  testimony  of 
ancient  Roman  medals : — 

One  of  gold,  with  the  letters  TR  •  P  •  llli  •  in  the  legend,  on  the  obverse ; 
and  a  triumphal  car  (jjuadriga)  with  four  horses,  upon  its  reverse,  with  the 
letters  EX  •  8  •  C  • :  '^  a  second,  of  silver,  exactly  the  same  :  and- a  thind,  of 
brass,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Claudius,  crowned  with  a  wr^th 
of  laurel ;  and  the  reverse  representing  a  banner,  two  shields,  and  other 
military  ensigns,  with  the  epigraph,  DE  •  BRITANNIS  •  S  •  C  •  .®*^    Vaillant  has 


in  the  third  consulate  of  Claudius ;  and  it  is  here  expressly  said,  that  the  emperor,  having 
been  sent  for,  appointed  L.  Yitellius  consul  (together  with  himself)  for  six  months,  and  that 
he  returned  to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Crispinus  II.  and  T.  Statilius.  Now,  the  Fasti 
declare,  that  Claudius  III.  and  L.  Yitellius  were  consuls  in  A.  U.  796,  or  A.  D.  43,  and 
that  the  two  latter  were  consuls  in  the  next  year ;  wherefore,  as  Claudius  (c(  floras  Arotq^* 
oat)  was  absent  from  Rome  only  six  months,  it  follows  that  he  must  have  returned  in  January 
or  February,  A.  D.  44 :  but  he  made  L.  Yitellius  consul  for  the  whole  of  six  m<»iths  (If^fi^- 
vov  t\ov  Warevaai  kvolritTtv)^  and  we  have  seen  (p.  267.)  that  the  new  consuls  began  their  office 
on  the  first  of  January ;  consequently,  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  of  the  city  796,  would 
be  the  first  month  of  L.  Yitellius*s  second  consulate.  Claudius  must  have  set  off  for  Britain 
either  in  July,  or  August  at  the  latest ;  and  if  he  really  only  remained  sixteen  days  in  the 
island,  he  must  have  taken  nearly  five  months  and  a  half  in  his  journey  to  and  from  Britain : 
but  if  we  consider,  that  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  Britons,  and  took  some  places  by  force, 
sixteen  days  must  evidently  be  much  too  short  a  time.  Sixty  days,  therefore,  would  be  a 
more  likely  period  for  the  achieving  of  those  exploits ;  and  I  conclude  the  time  when  the 
emperor  arrived  in  Britain  was  about  the  beginning  of  autumn  in  the  year  (A.  D.)  43. 

79  <<  Ex  senat(^s  consulto"  very  probably  alludes  to  the  triumph  as  having  been  decreed  by 
the  senate  to  Claudius  \  and  not  that  the  medal  was  coined  by  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
This,  and  the  two  next,  are  described  by  the  Count  Mezzabarba,  p.  82. 

M  The  letters  S  *  C  *  signify,  that  the  senate  had  caused  this  medal  to  be  struck  upon  that 
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alsa  well  figured  (p.  £3.)  an  elegant  little  gold  coin,  which  has  on  its 
dsverse  the  laurelled*  head  of  Claudius;  and  on  its  reverse,  the  words, 
VIcroWAAVGVST,  with  the  figure  of  Victory,  who,  having  her  right  foot  on 
a  globe,  is  inscribing  something  upon  a  shield.  It  is  thus  explained  by  that 
author  i  'f'yictorl8&  typus  spectat  ad  victoriam  qnam  Claudius  in  Britannia 
retnlit*anno  796,  ob  quam  triumphavit  maximo  apparatd:  ilia  pedem  globo 
iiKponit,  (quasi  novum  orbem  "^  sub  ditione  Romans  redegerit :  nam  Bri- 
tannia^ toto  orbe  divisav^  tanquam  alter  Romanis  videbatur."  (Numis.  Imp. 
Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  edit.  Rom.  1743.)  But,  since  the  letters  TR-P',  in 
the  legend  of  the  obverse,  have  not  any  numbers  annexed  to  them,  this 
coin,  as  well  as  the  one  in  brass,  (noticed  from  Mezzabarba>)  may  perhaps 
relate  just  i  as  accurately  to  Claudius's  second  triumph,  as  to  the^r^f; 
although  the  twa  medals^  here  first  mentioned,  determine  that  they  were 
minted  expressly  in  commemoration  of  the  emperor's  Jirst  triumph  "  over 
the  Britons,"  just  after  he  had  been  invested  with  the  tribunitian  power 
for  the  fourth  time,  and  which  took'  place  in  the  year  (as  before  stated) 
U.  C.  797,   or  A.  D.  44.     The  titular  formula  for  that  time  would  be, 

TEIB  •  POT  •  im- COS  •  Tir- IMP  •  VIlT • 

Suetonius  adds  afterwards,  that  Claudius  decreed  an  ovation  ^^  to  Aulus 


occasion.     The  senate,  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  caused  all  the  br&ss  coins  to  be  minted ; 
whilst  the  emperors  coined  those  in  gold  and  silyer. 
^  Thus,  the  verse  of  Clandian  (in  II.  Cons.  Stil.  lib.  v.  149.) — 

Vincendos  alio  qusesivit  in  orbe  Britannos. 

^  Again,  the  same  poet  has  (de  Mai.  Theod.  Cons.  v.  51.) — 

Nostro  diducta  Britannia  mundo  : 

and  see  the  former  note  38,  p.  264. 

M  Yit.  Claud,  c.  24.  Compare  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  c.  32.  Eutrop.  vii.  c.  13.  and  Dion 
Cass.  lib.  iz.  c.  30.  where  it  is  said,  6  bk  IlXai^riof,  &iro  ro9  Bptrraviicov  woXifiov  r  •  •  •  lOpidfi" 
/Sevtfc,  i.  e.  had  a  lesser  triumph,  or  an  ovation  (6  Oplafifio$  i\iirrt*v) ;  which  occurred,  accord- 
ing to  Dion,  when  Claudius  was  in  his  fourth,  and  L.  Yitellius  in  his  third,  consulship. 
Now,  a  gold  and  a  silver  medal,  described  by  the  numismatologist  Mezzabarba,  (p.  83) 

illustrate, as  I  conceive,  this  event:    upon  their  obverses,  the  titular  form,  TR*P*VI- 

IMP  •  XI  • ,  is  seen  in  the  legend ;  and  on  their  reverses  is  th^  epigraph  DEBRITANN, 
with  the  representation  of  a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  man  ^n  horseback,  in  a  military  costume, 
between  two  trophies.     A  third  coin,  also  in  gold,  is  mentioned,  as  of  the  same  date,  having 
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Plautius,"  the  fortunate  invader' of  -  Britom ;  and  ki  h6  entered  the  city, 
he  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  accompanied  him  both  in  going  to,  and  in 
returning  from,  the  Capitol. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  why  Tacitps.  did,  not  notice  Xh^Jirst  triumph  in 
the  same  clear  manner,  in  which  he  has  related  that  fivpr  Cai^a^tjacus  ?  To 
this  the  answer  is,  that  he  s^ssuredly  hs^d  dcg^e  so  i  and  most  Uk^Iy,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  books  of  t^e  Annals,  whi9lvJhave  J)ep^  lost^;®^,.\ylierein  he 
had  doubtless,  also,  given  a  desqription  of  tl^e  inva^ioi^  pf  J^ritain  by 
A.  Plautius,  of  Claudius  Csesar's  personal  expedition  .fbit^er,  ^nd  of  the 
successes  of  the  Roman  army  in  that  island,  until  t^  yejai^r  jn ..wl^ich  Plau- 
tius  ceased  to  command  :  after  which,  he  has  resuqfied  his  narration  from 
the  time  when  the  new  propraetor,  P.  Ostorius  Scapula,  had  arrived  in 
Britain,  in  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Annals,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  , 


■j^  < ^- 1* 


on  its  reverse  the  word  BRITANNIA,  with  the  figure  of  a  woman,  erect,  hblding  a  rudder 
with  her  hand,  and  at  her  feet  is  the  prow  of  e.  ship.  The  Fasti  exhih^,  that  in  the  year 
U.  C.  600,  from  January  1,  those  persons  were  consuls  until  March  1,,  wheif  Ti.  Plautius 
Silyanus  ^lianus  was  also  chosen  consul ;  and. after  January  24.  the  day  of  his  accession, 

Claudius  would  enter  upon  his  TRIB  •.  POT  •  VII  • ,  hut  till  that  ^day  he  would  be  only  in 

his  TRIB  •  POT  •  VT* ;  and  his  correct  Jitular  form,  from  January  1  to  January  24,  in  the 

year  of  Rome  800,  would  be,  TRIB  •  POT  •  VT-  COS  •  iTlT  •  IMP  •  XI  • .'  which,  indeed, 
coincides  with  that  form  in  the  legends  of  the  medals.  Hence,  the  ovation  was  surely  per* 
formed  upon  one  of  the  firit  twenty- three  days  of  the  month  of  January,  in  A.  TJ.  C.  800, 
or  A.  D.  47 :  and,  since  the  empei^r  specially  assisted  in  person  at  the  triiimph*like  honour 
granted  to  h^s  fellow-commander  and  fellow-invader  of  Britain,  Ajulus  Pluuti^s ; — ^I  think, 
that  he  caused  these  medals  to  be  coined  commemorative  of  this  event :  and  not  only  allusive 
to  their  joint  achievements  in  that  island,  but  also  to  his  own  previous  triumph  and  triumphal 
arch,  decreed  to  him  by  the  senate. 

»♦  An  interesting  inscription  is  giveii  in  Qruter'fe  work,  p.  453.'  Nor.  1,  from  a  marble 
tablet,  seen  upon  the  sepulchre  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Plliutii,  now  oallbd  "  sepolcro 
deUa  famiglia  Plauzia,"  of  which  a  rough  etching  is  published  in  Vasi's  Itin.  Ins.  de  Rome, 
tom.  ii.  p.  564,  situate  neai:  th^  Ponte  Lucano,  Qot  far.  from  TivoU.  It  is  dedicated  to  Ti. 
Plautius  Silvanus  ^lianus,  who  is  therein  named  as  the  son  of  Marcus  PJautius,  and  is 

'  »  .  1 

styled  ^'  Comes  Claudii  Cssaris  in  Britannia :"  he  seems  to  have  been  the  same  person  who 
was  consul  ^  kaL  Mart.^  in  A«  U.  C.  800. 

^  I  may  perhaps  express  a  hope,  that  we  may  even  yet  be  able  to  recover  those  lost  books 
of  the  Annals,  by  means  of  the  palimpsestic  art. 


X  « \ 
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/   Against  Ib^.foc^  o£€hM^iuftt«wittgt^  >>:: 

Duo  rapta  manii  (bellaci)  ex  hoste  traphaa^'y     i  r      ,     i 

anS  of  his  having  been  honoured  with  tivo  triumphs,  the  one  in  A.  D.  44, 

1  *  t  iw<  '.X.  'I  ^'11  i1'''  • 

and  the  othe^  in  A.  D.  51,  (ih*  consequence  of  the  many  victories  gained 
^6ver*the  Britons  by  his  successful  ^erierals,')^there  is  nothing  to  raise  any 
valid  objection  ;  on  the  cohtrary,' every  circumstance  connected  with  that 
•period'  of  the  Roman  empire  will  go  far  in  coJivincing 'us  of  the  extreme 
'J)robabiTity  of  them.  The  period',*  indeed,  was  ori^  when  ttie  emperor  and 
Ms  court  iinblushihgly  and  openiy  practised  ^Very  sjiecies  of  vice  arid^  crime, 
^feii  tlie  patricians  were  effemiiiate'  alidbase^' the  people  cruel  and  pro- 
fligate, dnd  the  senate'^ abject,  and  ever  ready  lo 'fitter  the' vanity  of  the 
empferor.  * 

Now,  as  regards  the  former  existence  of  a  triumpliaf^aj^h,—^*  arcum 
triumphis  insignem,"  ^ — and  its  exact  situation  in  Rome,  the  united  testi- 
mony i)f  the  discoTery  of  an  antique  tessellatednpftvement^  some  fluted 
columns  of  African  marble,  the  ti'unk  of  the  statue  of  a  captive  Briton, 
sever&l  pilasters,  arid  othei^  remains^  in  the  same  pi'acfe,'— niiiiiely,  in  tlie  line 
of  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia,  as  detailed  by  the  Roman  antiquaries,  Fer- 
rucci,  Stefanonioj  Martinelli,  the  editor  of  Donati,  Nardini,  and  others, — lias 
sufficiently  proved.  I  therefore  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  those 
credible  authors,  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  different  discoveries  of  those 
^tiquijties,  ,and  pf  the  sieveral  yeaci  in .  whicb^  they  were  made ;  whilst  I 
state,  that  the  identity  of|  the  person  to  v^homfthisarch  had  been  erected, 
U  alto  satisfactorily  detertiiided  by  the  flhding  of  tbe  large  mdrble  fragment, 
ih  that  very  spot,  ih  the ' year  1641,  trpbn  whibh  *iHe  be^riin^s  of  the  nine 
lines  of  the  inscription  now  under  notice,  and  marked  fcy  the  t)Iack  letters, 
wqj;p  c\^|^;j  and. as  I  have  before  pro.ved.  tho^e  %ps  to  be  dedicated  to 
Claudius  Csesar,  so  they  show  the  firch  itself  tio.  have  been  built  in  honour 
of  that  emperor.  <  t      ^         i 

Lastly,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  fbr  me'  to  observe,  that  there  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  entertained  any  shadow  of  doubt,  either  respecting  the  actual 


J 1 


J £. 


^  These  words  are  from  the  inscriptioiiy  stiU  eij^ting, upon i. the  splpudid  arciv  of  Con- 
stantine,  at  Rome. 
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discovery  of  this  fragment  of  marble,  or  respecting  the  black  portion  of  the 
inscription  (Nos.  ii — v.),  without  entirely  discrediting  the  statements  given 
by  the  most  respectable  and  learned  antiquaries,  Gauges  de*  Grozze,  Fiora- 
vante  Martinelli,  the  editor  of  Donati's  *  Roma/  and  Famiano  Nardini. 
It  is  to  be  concluded,  that  as  those  very  statements  were  published  by  the 
same  authors,  soon  after  that  marble  had  been  dug  up ;  if  they  had  been 
untrue,  or  in  any  wise  incorrect,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  imme- 
diately contradicted,  and  noticed  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  their  works. 
Moreover,  Donati's  editor  especially  writes,—"  fragmentum  ipsum  ad  Bar- 

berinas  sedes    in   Quirinali   asportatum  adservatur in  antiquitatiim 

larario ;" — to  which  Palace  any  one  might  surely,  at  that  day,  have  had 
access,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  himself  of  its  existence,  and  of  the 
authenticity  of  its  inscribed  lines. 

My  readers  will  at  length,  I  trust,  coincide  with  me  in  opinion,  that  this 
inscription  (No.  v.)  is  authentic  and  ancient,  except  the  concluding  portion 
of  it  which  I  have  so  restored ;  and  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Senate  and 
Roman  People  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius  Cassar,  in  consequence  of 
the  victories  obtained  by  his  generals  in  Britain,  and  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  own  triumph  in  the  city  of  Rome  over  the  brave  and  noble  Caractacus; 
being  a  monument  of  antiquity,  indeed  of  value  to  History  in  general,  but  to 
that  of  our  own  country  of  the  greatest  interest ;  so  much  so,  that  I  must 
always  hope,  **  Monimenti memoria  nostri  durabit/' 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  give,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  my  reasons  for 
holding  that  the  first  inscription  (No.  i.)  is  entirely  spurious. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  made  any  mention  of  this  inscription 
before  Wright,  in  the  description  quoted  before  at  p.  246,  and  which  was 
published  about  a  century  ago.  Breval  shortly  afterwards  noticed  it,  but 
without  having  added  the  inscription  itself.  This  author  says,  "  the 
inscription  concerning  Claudius's  conquest  in  Britain  is  mentioned  by 
Nardini,^  and  very  lately  by  Mr.  Wright ;  it  is  in  great  uncial  characters 

■  ■■  ■«  !■■■  II  II.  I. 

^  Breval  has  here  confounded  the  two  inscriptions.  No.  iii.  is  given  hj  Nardini,  see 
ant^,  p.  250 ;  bnt  No.  i.  is  not.  See  my  former  note  13,  p.  253.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Breval  has  composed  his  note  from  Wright's  descriptions  of  both  inscriptions,  and  that  he 
actually  never  saw  either  of  them.  His  statement  of,  ^^  upon  narrow  examination  I  found 
half  the  stone  to  be  modem,'' — he  most  probably  wrote  from  what  Wright  has  said  of  the 
inscription  No.  ii.  "  one  side  of  it  being  lost." 
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under  the  bridge  that  leslds  to  the  southern  avenue  of  the  Palace  (Bar- 
berini);  but^  upon  narrow  examination,  I  found  half  the  stone  to  be 
modem."  (*  Remarks  on  several  Parts  of  Europe/  vol.  i.  p.  88,  iiote, 
edit.  1738.) 

Hence  it  seems,  that  upon  the  testimony  of  these  tvi^o  English  travellers 
rests  all  that  is  known  about  this  inscription ;  for  the  other  English  authors, 
Horsley  and  Gough,  have  merely  copied^  their  accounts;  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  no  Italian,  or  foreign  writer,  has  made  even  any  allusion  to  it. 

Next,  in  order  to  show  that  the  present  inscription  has  been  taken  from 
the  previous  one,  (No.  ii.)  I  have  thus  written  it  : 


No.  VI. 

TI  •  CLAVDIO    CAES 

AVGVSTO 

PONTIFICT  •  MAX-  TR  •  P  •  FX 

COS-^-IMPXVIPP 

SENATVS  •  POPVL  •  Q  •  R  •  QVOD 

REGES  •  BRITANNIAE  •  AB8Q 

VLLA  •  lACTVR  A  •  DOMVERIT 

GENTESQVE-  BARBARAS 

PRIMVS  •  INDICIO  •  SVBEGERIT 

Here  then  it  is  apparent,  that  the  part  in  black  ink  is  the  same  with  that 
portion  which  was  preserved  upon  the  fragment  of  marble,  discovered 
in  the  Piazza  di  Sciarra,  as  before  detailed ;  and  the  part  in  red  ink  has 
been  so  supplied,  by  omitting  some  words  to  make  up  the  square,  as  con- 
cisely as  the  sense  would  permit  The  author,  however,  of  this  reading  has 
made  the  same  mistake  in  the  titular  formula ;  a  circumstance,  which  will 
have  some  weight  in  proving  that  it  has  been  strictly  copied  from  the  former 
restoration  in  the  inscription.  No.  ii.    The  words  here  differing  are  only 


®  A  copy  of  thig  insGription  occurs  in  Tindars  second  edition  of  Rapin's  *  History  of 
England,'  note  6,  p.  14,  book  i.  vol.  i.  fol.  1732 ;  and  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  ^  History  of  Great 
Britain,*  has  given  another  copy  of  the  same.    See  toI.  i.  p.  85.  fifth  edition,  1814. 
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ABSQDOMVERIT    BARBARAS     and    SVBBGEBIT'   ^hich  Are  respect- 
ively substituted  for— SINE* CAEPERITEXTREMARVM  ORCHADVM  •  and 

ADIECERIT '  of  which  the  first,  second,  and  fourtk  in  the  first  are  neairty 
synonymous  with  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  words  of  the  seocmd ;  and  the 
third  has,  T  fancy,  been  taken  from  this  passage  of  Seneca^  in  his  'Oettivia,' 
(v.  44.)  wherein  he  is  speajcing  of  Claudius  in  Britain,—^"  interque  gentes 
Barbaras."^  ' 

But  it  may  possibly  be  advanced  by  some  one,  in  consequence  of  BrevaFs 
statement,  of  finding  *'  half  the  stone  td  be  modern,"  ^  that  the  other  half 
must  necessarily  be  antique ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  must  be  the  identical 
fragment  (with  the  black  portion)  which  was  dug  up,  as  recorded  by  the 
Italian  antiquaries*  To  this  supposition,  however  probable  it  may  at  first 
seem,  I  must  make  two  principal,  and  I  think,  decisive,  objections :  first, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  commencement  of  each  line  is  given,  namely, 
alternately  in  the  inscription  No.  i.  does  not  accord  with  that  in  the 
inscription  No.  ii.  or  that  in  No.  in.,  which  is  placed  exactly  in  the  same 
line :  ^^  and,  secondly, — concluding  the  marble  tablet,  which  I  saw  in 
1826,  in  the  wall  behind  the  Barberini  Palace,  to  be  that  which  was  seen 
about  a  century  before  by  Wright  in  the  gardens  of  that  palace, — that  the 
square  tablet  which  I  beheld  was  of  clean  white  marble,  and  had  all 
the  letters  of  the  inscription  No.  i.  of  a  like  form  and  uniform  cutting. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  it  looked  equally  white  and  equally  modern  ;  no  part 
being  fresher  or  cleaner  than  the  other ;  and  no  crack  or  joining  being 
distinguishable,  whereby  it  might  be  conjectured,  that  a  new  piece  of  white 
marble  had  been  aflSxed  to  the  original  fragment.  Neither  do  I  think  that 
if  any  part  of  the  tablet  had  Iain  long  buried  in  the  earth,  it  could  have 
presented  so  uniformly  white  a  colour,  without  betraying  some  stain  or 
earthy  tint.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  neither  Wright  nor  myself  were 
shown  this  inscription,  but  both  of  us  discovered  it  whilst  we  were  out  of  the 
usual  path  for  visitors,  and  both^  it  may  be  said,  committing  something  of 


80  Perhaps  the  word  "Barbaras"  was  chosen  facetiously  in  reference  to  the  Barberini 
family. 

90  I  cannot  suppose  that  Breval  meant  to  apply  this  to  No.  i.,  but  to  No.  ii.      See  the 
preceding  note  87,  at  p.  283. 

91  Consult  my  remark,  ant^,  p.  264. 
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a  trespass.  And' I  would  farther  remark^  that  the  present  situation  of  the 
marble*  in  a  wall  in  the  court-yard  behind  the  palace^  entirely  out  of  sight, 
and  outicfi  the  'Way  of'travelllers  and  virtuosi,  does^  afford  a  very  strong 
argument  against  this  authenticity  and  value  of  any  ^portion  of  it 

I  therefore  conclude  byi  sayings  that  as  thereaexisto^o  evidetice  of  any 
kind  *ia>  favour  of  the  a&tiquity  of  thh^insoriptiqn,  we  must  account  it 
altogether  spurious ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  it  has  been  made  up  entirely 
from  tHe- former  one,  (No.  ii«)  'perhaps:  by  the  design  of  that  antiquary 
employed  by*  Cardinal  Barbenni^  Leonanio^iigeBtilii;  between  the  years 
164Laiid  1720,  iw  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  trench  in  the  gardens 
adjoining  to  the  palace ;  and  tliat  it  •  has  of  late  been  removed  to  the  wall, 
where  I  saw  it,  in  consequence  of  the  alteiations  which  have  been  made  in 
those  extencdve  gardens. 

JOHN  HOGG. 

Temple,  London, 
January  10, 1837. 
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XX.     On   the  Use    of  the  Ancient   Cycles,    in   settling   the    Differences   of 
Chronologists.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.S.L. 

Memoir  II. — On  the  Egyptian  Chronology. 

Read  December  1,  1830,  &c.  &c. 

After  the  chronology  of  the  Assyrians,  that  of  the  Egyptians  presents 
itself  in  the  order  of  investigation.  In  their  pretensions  to  a  priority  in 
antiquity,  both  nations  were  not  less  rivals,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  those 
arts  by  which  the  science  acquired  advancement.  Their  annals  are  alike 
interwoven  with  the  early  Hebrew  records ;  which  a  remote  antiquity  and 
internal  credibility  would  render  invaluable,  did  they  lay  no  claim  to  a 
divine  authority.  In  the  present  age,  that  branch  of  the  literature  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  we  proceed  to  investigate,  acquires  additional  interest, 
from  the  researches  which  have  been  latterly  prosecuted  in  the  sacred 
character  and  language  of  the  people  :  it  demands  especial  inquiry,  from 
the  inconsistency  and  confusion  in  which  it  has  been  involved,  by  the 
contradictory  systems  of  the  ancient,  not  less  than  the  modem  chro- 
nologists. 

Between  those  nations,  who  engaged  in  this  early  rivalry  in  scientific 
discovery,  it  has  been  frequently  observed,*  there  was  a  striking  coincidence 
of  opinion  ;  which,  though  it  may  be  partly  attributed  to  their  direct  imita- 
tion of  each  other,  must  be  in  a  great  measure  imputed  to  their  drawing 
from  the  same  source,  as  inheriting  the  same  traditions.  In  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  dates  of  their  chronology,  there  was  not  only  a 
perfect  identity,  but  a  striking  similarity  in  the  methods  by  which  they 
preserved  the  remembrance  of  antecedent  occurrences,  or  pretended  to 
divine  events  that  were  contingent  and  future. 

The  Egyptians,  not  less  than  the  Chaldeans,  possessed  some  knowledge 


1  Yid.  Herod,  lib.  i.  clzzxii.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  17.  a.  al.  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  lib.  i.  xxiii. 
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of  the  Great  Planetary  Year,  by  which  they  affected  not  merely  to  ascertain 
the  final  destiny  of  the  world,  but  to  discover  its  first  original.  Of  the 
curiosity  which  they  possessed  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  the  method 
which  they  employed  in  determining  it,  sufficient  evidence  appears  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  by  Manetho  ;  *  who,  equally  with 
Berosus,  was  invested  with  the  sacerdotal  character.  While  that  Memphite 
scribe  declares,  that  his  reply  was  intended  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  the 
monarch,  ''respecting  the  things  which  were  to  happen  to  the  world  ;"^ 
in  professing  to  deduce  his  information  from  the  pillars  which  had  been 
inscribed  by.  the  mystagogue  Thoth,  or  the  volumes  of  which  he  was  the 
reputed  author,  he  points  to  the  same  traditionary  source  from  whence  the 
Babylonian  priest  professedly  derived  his  knowledge.^  From  the  brief  and 
imperfect  notices,  which  are  transmitted  to  us  of  the  dogmas  contained 
in  the  books  termed  Hermetic,  it  appears  that  the  Egyptians,  not  less  than 
the  Chaldees,  affected  to  determine  the  revolutions  and  to  compute  the 
duration  of  the  world  by  cycles;  the  close  of  which  would  correspond  with 
a  grand  conjunction  of  the  planets.^ 

The  period  by  which  the  Egyptians  pretended  to  determine  the  great 
mundane  restitution  was  naturally  accommodated  to  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples, by  which  they  computed  the  planetary  revolutionsi  on  which  they 
supposed  it  dependent.  As  the  accounts  are  full  and  explicit  which  we 
receive  of  the  cycles,  used  by  them  in  determining  the  solar  and  lunar  con* 
junctions,  to  which  the  other  planetary  motions  were  reduced  in  their 
systems ;  from  our  higher  attainments  in  science  we  easily  acquire  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  their  nature,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  were  con- 
structed. The  solar  element  which  entered  into  their  composition  consisted 
of  1461  years,  and  the  lunar  of  25  years,  each  of  which  consisted  of  365 
days ;  from  the  product  of  these  cycles,  amounting  to  36,525  years,  they 
conceived  the  notion  of  the  Great  Year,  by  which  the  mundane  restitution 
was  measured.^ 

However  widely  this  great  cycle  might  have  differed,  in  its  length  and 
nature,  from  that  employed  by  the  Chaldees  for  the  same  purpose ;  they 


^  Maneth.  Epist.  ad  Ptol.  Philad.  ap.  Syocel.  Chron.  p.  40.  c.  ^  Id.  ibid. 

*  Syncel.  ibid,  p.  40.  a.    conf.  Mem.  on  Assyr.  Chron.  p.  14.  n.  46.  p.  44.  n.  160. 

*  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  35.  d.  Jul.  Firmic.  Mathem.  Praefat.  ^  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  35.  d. 
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were  evidently  coDBtructed  upon  similar  principles^  and  directed  to  the 
same  object ;  as  they  were  equally  founded  on  the  observance  of  a  derange* 
ment  or  irregularity  in  the  celestial  motions,  and  the  notion  of  a  period 
when  they  would  be  completely  adjusted.  In  the  elements  adopted  by  the 
Cbaldees  in  their  system,  the  derangement  arising  from  the  disagreement  of 
the  natural  and  civil  year  was  rectified  at  the  end  of  their  lesser  cycle 
of  12  years,  by  an  intercalation  of  3  days  J  As  a  month  consists  of 
30=10x3  days,  it  required  of  course  10x12=120  years  to  complete 
one  month  of  intercalary  days,  and  as  12  months  are  required  to  make  a 
year,  it  required  12  x  120=1440  years,  to  complete  the  Great  Year,  which  in 
rectifying  the  derangement  of  the  celestial  motions  determined  the  period 
of  the  Great  Restitution.  But  in  the  civil  year,  employed  by  the  Egyp* 
tians,  every  species  of  intercalation  was  neglected.®  As  a  day  was  thus  lost 
every  four  years,  which  should  be  intercalated,  to  render  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  and  natural  year  coincident,  the  first  day  of  the  civil  year  being 
thus  drawn  back,  it  did  not  regain  its  original  place  in  the  natural  year, 
until  it  circulated  through  the  whole  of  the  days  of  which  it  consisted.  As 
the  loss  in  the  civil  year  was  consequently  equal  to  1  day  in  4  years, 
and  the  length  of  the  natural  year  was  365^  days,  it  required,  of  course, 
365^x4=1461  years  to  complete  the  period  which  formed  the  solar  cycle 
of  the  Egyptians.^  When  the  lunar  motions  were  computed  by  a  civil  year, 
thus  destitute  of  an  intercalation,  it  was  discovered,  that  at  the  close  of  25 
years  of  that  description,  the  conjunctions  returned,^^  and  thus  necessarily 


7  Memoir,  ut  supr.  p.  33.  n.  117.  p.  46.  n.  164. 

®  Censorin.  de  Die  Natal,  cap.  xriii.  ''  Nam  eonim  [^gyptiorum]  annus  civilis  solos 
habet  dies  365  sine  ullo  intercalari,  Itaque  quadriennium  apud  eos  uno  circiter  die  minus 
est  quam  naturale  quadriennium :  eoque  fit  ut  anno  1461  ad  idem  revolvatur  principium. 
Hie  annus  etiam  ^Xiaicoc  a  quibusdam  dicitur,  et  ab  aliis  0fov  kviawoiJ* 

9  Yid.  Censorin.  ut  supr.  n.  8. 

^^  In  25  Egyptian  years,  there  are  365  x  25  =  9125  days ;  the  mean  conjunctions  are,  how* 
ever,  found  to  return  in  9124d.  22h.  50m.  12s.  of  course  within  2h.  9m.  486.  of  the  Egyptian 
lunar  cycle  consisting  of  so  many  years.  This  difference  =  588b.  in  1461  lunar  cycles,  or 
36,525  solar  years,  amounts  to  9d.  22h.  37m.  48&.  At  the  close  of  that  great  period,  the 
luminaries,  instead  of  being  conjoined,  would  have  passed  the  time  of  conjunction,  and  have 
come  within  4d.  9h.  7m.  54s.  of  the  time  of  opposition.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been 
therefore  not  more  successful,  than  the  Chaldees,  in  forming  the  theory  of  their  Great  Year. 
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determined  the  length  of  the  lunar  cycle,  which  constituted  the  cor* 
respondent  element,  of  the  great  period  formed  of  their  product.  Had  the 
years  of  the  greater  cycle  of  1461  years,  which  was  thus  determined,  been 
divisible  by  those  of  the  lesser,  of  25  years,  as  was  accidentally  the  case  in 
the  Chaldee  Great  Year,  in  which  12  is  an  aliquot  of  1440 ;  the  Egyptians 
would  not  have  extended  their  Great  Year  beyond  that  period.  The  epoch 
of  its  commencement  being  taken  from  a  conjunction,  on  completing  any 
number  of  revolutions,  it  would  recommence  with  another :  the  contrary 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed  being  thus  adjusted,  at  the  time  of  the 
natural  year  assumed  as  its  epoch,  the  object  would  be  effectually  attained 
with  which  their  systems  were  constructed.  But  as  the  two  cycles  are 
incommensurable,  1461  when  divided  by  25  leaving  a  remainder  of  11;  to 
find  a  period  in  which  they  should  have  a  common  beginning  and  close,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  a  time  equal  to  their  product :  as  1461  x  25=36525, 
such  necessarily  became  the  length  of  their  Great  Year,  to  the  revolution  of 
which  they  looked  forward,  for  the  adjustment  of  those  contrary  elements, 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  identify  with  the  perfect  restitution  of 
nature. 

It  is,  however,  of  most  importance  to  the  object  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation to  observe,  that  this  great  cycle  has  been  employed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  a  graduated  scale,  in  arranging  the  dates  of  their  chronology.  An 
'Ancient  Chronicle,'  of  which  Syncellus  gives  an  abstract,  and  of  which  the 
original  was  preserved  in  the  works  of  Manetho,"  has  the  several  dynasties, 
whose  accession  distinguished  the  principal  dates  of  their  history,  dis- 
tributed according  to  that  great  period."  And  in  the  distribution,  those 
circumstantial  particulars  are  supplied,  whereby  we  are  enabled,  by  a  very 
simple  deduction,  to  ascertain  the  principal  epochs  of  Egyptian  history  ;  in 


The  very  small  error  in  the  elementary  cycles  of  which  they  constructed  them,  and  which 
their  rude  methods  of  observation  were  insufficient  to  detect,  became,  in  the  immense  periods 
to  which  their  great  cycles  extended,  so  great,  as  to  subvert  the  principle  on  which  their 
computations  were  founded. 

11  Conf.  Syncel.  uti  supr.  p.  18.  c.  51.  b.  103.  c. 

i«  Id.  ibid.  p.  51.  c.  52.  a.  By  a  singular  mistake,  the  Egyptian  Cycle  is  confounded  by 
Syncellus  with  the  Platonic  Great  Year,  or  period  of  the  equinoctial  precession ;  from  which 
it  differs  in  an  excess  of  more  than  10,600  years.  Vid.  Marsh.  Can.  Chron.  p.  9.  Des- 
YignoUes,  Chronol.  tom.  ii.  p.  659. 
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the  determination  of  which  a  foundation  is  laid,  on  which  the  system  of 
their  chronology  may  be  established. 

I.  In  the  distribution  "  of  the  great  period  of  36,525  years,  into  the  reigns 
of  immortal  and  mortal  rulers,  who  governed  Egypt,  33,984  are  ascribed,  in 
the  'Ancient  Chronicle,'  to  the  gods,  of  which  the  Sun  was  supposed  to 
have  reigned  30,000;  and  217  years  are  in  like  manner  ascribed  to  the 
semigods  :  which  sum,  when  added  to  the  preceding,  forms  a  total  of  34,201 
years,  within  which  the  fabulous  period  was  consequently  included.  To 
these,  the  mortal  rulers  directly  succeeded ;  the  first  fifteen  generations  of 
whom  reigned  443  years;  and  were  succeeded  by  fifteen  other  mortal 
dynasties,  whose  reigns,  as  necessary  to  complete  the  great  cycle  of  36,525 
years,^^  must  have  together  amounted  to  the  cofnplement  of  the  preceding 
sums  and  this  great  period  ;  and  consequently  have  extended  to  1881 
years.'^  When  contradistinguished  from  the  fabulous  era,  the  his- 
torical, as  including  both  these  periods,  must  have  therefore  comprised 
443  +  1881=2324  Egyptian  years.  The  year  in  which  the  great  period 
terminated,  in  which  the  several  members  of  the  Egyptian  chronology  were 
thus  distributed,  and  which  constitutes  its  proper  basis,  was  determined 
with  no  less  precision.  It  closed  with  the  reign  of  Nectanebo,  the  last 
native  prince,  by  whom  the  sceptre  was  swayed  in  Egypt ;  ^^  whose  expul- 
sion from  his  dominions,  by  Ochus  king  of  Persia,  is  fixed,  by  the  highest 
authority  of  chronologists,  in  the  year  of  J.  P.  4364.^^     From  the  subversion 


"  Sjncel.  at  supr.  p.  51.  d.   conf.  infr.  p.  298.  n.  4D.  and  d.  43.  >^  Id.  ibid. 

i«  As  30,000 +  9984 +  217  as  34,201,  hence  on  deducting  this  8um  from  the  Great  Luni- 
solar  Cycle  of  the  Egyptians,  (as  36525  —  34201  =  2324,)  the  remainder  =  2324  will 
express,  in  Egyptian  years,  the  duration  of  the  period  deemed  historical^  as  the  sum  34201 
expresses  the  duration  of  the  period  deemed  fabulous. 

^^  Syncel.  at  supr.  p.  62.  d.  53.  a. 

^  Ussher,  Annal.  ad  A.  J.  P.  4364.  p.  276.  *'  Ochum  iEgyptum  hoc  Olympiadis  cvii' 
anno  3°  obtinuisse,  Nectanebo  in  iEthiopiam  pulso,  atque  in  eo  ^gyptiorum  regnum 
destructum  fuisse,  et  Manethonem  rerum  iEgyptiarum  commentarios  terminavisse,  notat 
Ensebius  in  Chronico.  Expugnatae  JEgypti  historiam  ad  eundem  annum  fuse  Diodorus 
Siculus  enarrat."  Conf.  Diod.  ut  infr.  The  date  thus  accurately  fixed  from  Diodorus,  is 
confirmed  by  the  chronology  of  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  p.  52.  d.  To  render  the  latter 
writer  consistent  with  himself  and  with  the  preceding  authorities,  we  must  understand  him 
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of  their  sovereignty  and  their  religion,  the  Egyptians  naturally  dated  the 
term  of  their  national  existence ;  the  Persian  conqueror  having  not  only 
expelled  their  monarch,  but  slain  their  god  Apis  ;  in  offering  the  last 
indignity  to  whom,  he  caused  him  to  be  killed  and  served  up  at  a 
banquet.^® 

The  basis  of  the  Egyptian  chronology  being  thus  fixed  in  the  year  of 
J.  P.  4364,  the  very  pivot  on  which  the  system  turns  may  be  at  once  ascer- 
tained, by  taking  from  it,  in  ascent,  the  term  of  2324  Egyptian  years,  or 
2323  Julian,  as  ascribed  to  the  duration  of  the  historical  period.  In  the 
remainder,  expressing  the  year  of  J.  P.  2041,  we  consequently  ascertain 
the  proper  historical  epoch  of  this  ancient  people. 

In  ascertaining  this  epoch,  that  we  determine  the  limits  within  which  the 
proper  chronology  of  the  Egyptians  is  circumscribed,  admits  of  immediate 
proof,  from  the  practical  consequences  which  directly  result  from  it.  We 
possess  two  catalogues  jf  Egyptian  kings ;  one  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of 
Eratosthenes,^^  the  first  monarch  of  which  must  be  referred  to  the  earliest 
date  in  the  term  marked  out  as  the  historical  period,  J.  P.  2041  ;  the  other 
extracted  by  Africanus  from  the  dynasties  computed  by  Manetho,-^  the  last 
monarch  of  which  closed  his  reign  at  the  time  fixed  as  its  basis,  J.  P.  4364. 
When  these  different  catalogues,  which  exhibit  a  connected  succession  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchs,  (as  a  proper  occasion  will  occur  for  proving  in 
detail,)  are  applied  to  each  extreme  of  the  period  defined  as  historical,  the 
earliest  in  descent  from  its  epoch,  and  the  later  in  ascent  from  its  basis ; 
they  prove  themselves  integral  parts  of  a  common  succession,  by  meeting  in 
the  same  year,  J.  P.  3090.  But  in  thus  coinciding  in  length,  they  present 
but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  that  evidence  which  they  internally  give  of 
their  consistency  with  truth,  and  which  it  is  one  object  of  this  inves- 
tigation  to  exhibit  in  detail.      From  one   or  two   sources,    however,    the 


as  referring  to  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Nectanebo's  reign,  p.  77.  d.  "Oxoj,  eUoar^  erei  rffs 
ahrov  [Neicrai'^/3ow]  fiaffiKeias,  arparel  Tfjs  AiyvrrTow  irri  ff.  Thus  only  can  this  extract  h^ 
reconciled  to  historical  fact ;  as  it  appears,  that  Nectanebo,  on  retiring  before  Ochus  into 
Ethiopia,  retained  in  that  country  the  shadow  of  power  for  2  years ;  which,  when  added  to 
the  18  assigned  to  his  reigtiy  extend  it  to  20  :  conf.  Diodor,  lib.  xvi.  p.  448.  al.  537.  d. 
i«  Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  cap.  xi.  xxxi. 

19  Eratosthen.  Latere,  ap.  Syncel.  p.  91.  c.  seq. 

20  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  62.  c.  seq.  conf.  p.  53.  c.  d.  p.  72.  a.  p.  77.  c. 
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present  distribution  of  the  Egyptian  chronology  receives  such  decisive 
confirmation^  that  it  seems  expedient  to  state  it  in  this  early  stage  of 
our  inquiries ;  as  stamping  it  with  that  authority,  which  will  justify  the 
deductions  that  may  be  drawn  from  it  hereafter. 

In  the  abstract  of  the  *  Ancient  Chronicle/  which  Syncellus  preserves 
from  Manetho,  and  to  which  we  are  assured  that  writer  conformed  in  his 
chronological  system,  443  years  are  separated  by  the  author  from  the 
period  distinguished  by  him  as  the  historical ;  during  which,  he  asserts,  the 
first  mortals  by  whom  Egypt  was  governed,  had  reigned  for  15  gene- 
rations.'^ This  statement,  it  is  first  deserving  of  remark,  accords  with  the 
catalogue  of  the  earliest  kings  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Eratosthenes ;  and  with  whose  reigns  we  conceive  the  royal  succession  of 
that  people  commenced.  From  Menes  to  Saophis,  inclusive,  he  numbers 
precisely  15  generations,  and  ascribes  to  their  joint  reigns  a  period  of 
443  years.^  In  this  division,  by  which  the  term  of  so  many  years  is  cut  off 
from  the  historical  period,  a  second  epoch  is  marked  in  the  Egyptian  chro- 
nology ;  which,  in  establishing  its  conformity  to  the  Chaldean,  affords  it  that 
confirmation,  which  places  it  beyond  controversion.  It  appears  from  the 
joint  testimony  of  Berosus  and  Manetho,  to  whose  sentence  the  decision  of 
every  other  writer  must  yield,  that  the  annals  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chal- 
deans were  deduced  from  the  same  year  which  they  antedated  to  the  deluge.^ 
The  historical  epoch  of  the  Chaldee  chronology,  as  confirmed  by  astro- 
nomical observation,  was  formerly  fixed  at  the  year  of  J.  P.  2481.**  Of  the 
two  periods  into  which  the  Egyptian  historical  period  is  distributed,^  if  the 
latter,  which  amounts-  to  1881   Egyptian,  or  1880  Julian  years,*^  be  sub- 

«i  Vet.  Chron.  ap.  eund.  ib.  p.  51.  d. 

^  Eratoethen.  ut  supr.  p.  91.  c.  96.  b.  101.  d.  Comp.  Des-Vignolles,  Chron.  toni.  ii. 
p.  733.  who,  in  identifying  the  accession  of  the  sixteenth  king  with  the  year  of  the  Theban 
era  444,  assigns  443  years  to  the  15  generations  preceding. 

•'  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  17.  a.  conf.  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  272.  Dodw.  de  Cycl.  diss. 
ix.  $  46.  p.  441.  «♦  Mem.  on  Assyr.  Chron.  p.  40.  60.  ^^  Vid.  supr.  p.  291. 

^  On  dividing  any  number  of  Egyptian  years  by  four,  the  quotient  will  of  course  express 
the  number  of  days  lost  by  the  neglect  of  the  intercalation.  Hence  as  1881 -^4  s  470^,  by  so 
many  days,  amounting  to  1  year  3^  months,  1881  of  those  years  fell  short  of  the  same 
number  of  intercalated  years,  according  to  the  Julian  computation.  In  computing  by  years, 
as  the  months  were  necessarily  neglected  until  they  amounted  to  twelve ;  so  many  years  of 
their  time  are  expressed  by  1880  years  of  the  Julian  Period. 
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ducted  from  the  basis  of  their  chronology  in  the  year  of  J.  P.  4364,  we  shall 
ascertain,  in  the  year  of  J.  P.  !2484,  the  epoch  of  the  E^ptians,  cor- 
responding to  that  in  which  the  historical  era  of  the  Chaldeans  properly 
commences.  Between  this  epoch  and  the  fabulous  era,  the  Egyptians* 
according  to  what  has  been  just  observed,  interpolated  a  succession  of 
monarchs,  whose  reigns  extended  to  443  years;  and  the  Chaldeans  equally 
interposed  two  dynasties,  to  whose  government  they  assigned  a  period  of 
440  years.^  Now  if  those  sums  be  respectively  deducted  from  the  corre- 
spondent  epochs, — 2481  ascribed  to  the  Chaldees,  and  2484  ascribed  to 
the  Egyptians, — we  shall  thus  acquire  in  the  year  of  J.  P.  2041  a  common 
epoch,  from  which  the  chronological  system  of  both  nations  may  be  regu- 
larly deduced,  in  consistency  with  the  testimony  of  the  most  learned  of  their 
historians. 

In  the  epoch  J.  P.  2041  thus  ascertained,  by  following  the  distribution  of 
the  Great  Cycle  of  the  Egyptians,  in  their  *  Ancient  Chronicle,'  and  at 
which  we  at  once  arrive,  by  subducting  a  number  of  Julian  years  cor- 
respondent to  2324  Egyptian  years,^  within  which  that  people  confined  the 
historical  period ;  the  date  is  definitively  fixed,  which  may  be  termed  car- 
dinal, in  their  chronology.  From  this  point,  assumed  as  a  place  of  appulse, 
the  chronologist  finds  little  difficulty  in  arranging  the  whole  system,  in  ascent 
or  descent,  according  to  the  intervals  into  which  it  is  apportioned  by  the 
annalist.  As  in  the  ancient  fragment  extracted  by  Syncellus  from  Ma- 
netho,  on  which  our  deductions  are  built,  the  course  of  time  is  measured  by 
a  Great  Period,  of  which  the  Canicular  Cycle  is  an  element  ;^  as  we  are  also 
informed,  that  the  first  443  years  into  which  it  is  distributed  are  computed 


^  To  the  Chaldee  dynasty,  from  which  Syncellus  dates  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  and  which  he  makes  contemporary  with  the  earlier  Egyptian  kings,  he  assigns 
225  years  j  Chronogr.  ibid.  p.  90.  d.  To  the  Arab  dynasty,  which  immediately  succeeded 
them,  he  assigns  215  years  j  ibid.  p.  92.  a. :  forming  together  a  sum  of  440  years, 

28  The  period  deemed  historical  by  the  Egyptians,  and  amounting  to  2324,  (vid.  supr. 
p.  291.  n.  15.)  when  divided  by  4,  according  to  the  foregoing  observations,  leaves  a  quotient 
of  581,  which  expresses  the  number  of  days  lost  by  the  neglect  of  the  intercalation.  This 
term,  amounting  to  1  year,  7  months,  6  days,  (when  the  months  and  days  are  neglected, 
which  were  not  computed,)  if  subducted  from  the  historial  period,  leaves  2323  as  the  expres- 
sion of  its  equivalent  in  years  of  the  Julian  Period. 

29  Vid.  supr.  p.  292. 
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in  years  of  that  cycle ;  ^  and  as  the  last  of  the  monarchs'  reigns,  of  which  it 
consists,  are  expressly  computed  by  it,  to  which  likewise  they  are  adapted 
in  the  Astronomical  Canon ;  ^^  the  epoch  may  be  determined,  to  the  very 
day,  on  which  it  commenced.  By  carrying  back  the  Canicular  Cycle  to 
the  year  of  J.  P.  2041,  with  which  that  epoch  is  identified,  according  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  and  intimated  by  Syncellus,'*  the  day  with  which 
the  Egyptian  year  commenced  may  be  accurately  ascertained.  Thus  com* 
puting  in  ascent  from  that  celebrated  era,  the  first  day  of  the  month  Thoth, 
with  which  the  new  year  of  the  Egyptians  uniformly  commenced,  is  found 
to  coincide  with  June  22nd,  J-  P.  2041.**  From  this  day,  of  course,  the 
epoch  of  the  period  deemed  historical  by  the  Egyptians  must  be  necessarily 
dated.  But  if  the  epoch  of  that  period  must  be  taken,  as  the  Hebrew  and 
Cbaldee  chronology  will  alone  justify  us  in  concluding,  from  the  close 
rather  than  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  443  years,  which  forms  its 
earliest  division ;  as  at  that  time  the  first  day  of  the  Egyptian  year  coincided 
with  March  4th,  in  J.  P.  2484  ;  **  from  that  day  the  historic  epoch  of  this 
people  must  be  properly  dated.  Of  this  year  it  may  be  cursorily  observed, 
that  as  occurring  subsequently  to  the  correspondent  epoch  of  the  Assyrians, 
which  is  fixed  to  Oct.  11th,  J.  P.  2481  ;  it  was  probably  deduced  from  it, 
and  at  a  much  later  period  than  the  date  of  either  epoch.  This  supposition 
derives  no  inconsiderable  confirmation  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Egyptian  epoch  falls  in  the  fourth  year  from  the  earlier  date  of  the  Assyrian; 
the  chronological  systems  of  those  ancient  nations  being  observed  to  possess 


*>  Vet.  Chron.  ap.  Syncel.  ib.  p.  51.  d.     conf.  p.  103.  c. 

^^  Calvis.  Chron.  Isag.  cap.  xi.     Des-Vignolles,  ut  supr.  torn.  ii.  p.  357. 

*  SynceL  ut  supr.  p.  52.  b. 

^  In  reducing  the  day  of  the  Egyptian  year  to  its  correspondent  date  in  the  Julian, 
I  have  uniformly  followed  the  Tables  of  Scaliger.  Can.  Isagog.  lib.  i.  p.  107.  It  may  be 
likewise  determined  by  the  canons  given  by  Petavius,  Ration.  Temp.  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  xii. 
can.  1.  which  are  founded  on  the  coincidence  of  Thoth  Ist,  with  January  1st,  in  the  years  of 
J.  P.  1273|  2733, 4193|  &c. ;  as  is  demonstrable  from  the  concurrence  of  the  neomenia  of 
the  Egyptian  year  with  February  26th,  J.  P.  3967.  the  epoch  of  the  era  of  Nabonasar. 
Respecting  the  latter  coincidence,  all  chronologists  are  agreed,  as  it  is  established  by  a 
series  of  astronomical  observations ;  vid.  Usser.  Annal.  p.  88.  Dodw.  de  Cycl.  Diss.  ii.  vi. 
p.  70.  d.     Des-Vignolles,  Chron.  tom.  ii.  p.  339* 

«  Vid.  supr.  n.  33. 
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a  striking  aflfinity.  ftom  the  latter  date'h  becomes  therefore  probdBle;  fflit 
the  earlier  epoch  tip  which  those  nations  respectively  C2[fri6d' back -fHfe 
historical  period  was  eiqually  deduced.  And  in  this  date,  it 'seems  ex- 
pedient to  fix  the  pivot  on  which  the  system  of  their  chronology  th^fis;''^ 
ranging  even  above  the  remote  period  with  w^ich  it  has  been  identified;  '^  ' 

As  the  Great  Canicular  year  of  the  Egyptians,  which  formed  ah  'elehieift 
in  the  Lunisolar  Cycle  of  36525  years,  which  was  employed  by  that'p^opTA 
in  digesting  their  chronology,  was  termed  from  the  star  Sirius, '  ix\A  Was 
computed  from  the  time  of  its  rising  on  the  new-year''s  day;  it  m'ay'iiot'be 
incurious  to  inquire,  how  far  that  phenomenon  coincided  with  JiiAe  22nd, 
J.  P.  2041  ;  the  day  of  the  year  which  has  been  ascertained,  as  the  reputed 
epoch  of  the  historical  period  in  their  chronology.  As  far,  however,- ais  to y 
means  of  computation  extend,  the  heliacal  rising  of  that  star  did  not  otciil" 
until  Thursday,  July  9th,  in  that  year;  the  sun  being  nearly  in  the  22nd 
degree  of  the  sign  Gemini,  and  depressed  about  10**  below  th6  horizon  of 
Memphis.**  As  Thoth  1st  in  this  year  fell  upon  Jiine  22nd;  Tliufsday, 
July  9th,  must  have  coincided  with  Thoth  18th ;  from  whericfe  11  ap- 
pears, that  the  distance  of  17  days  must  have  intervened  between 'the 
beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year,  and  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  star  by 
which  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  computed.  From  this  consideration,  and 
the  palpable  error  in  the  theory  of  the  Great  Canicular  year,"  Which 
observation  must  have  enabled  the  Egyptians  to  detect,  had  it  been 
deduced  from  so  early  an  epoch  as  that  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
historical  period,  we  must  necessarily  conclude,  that  the  cycle  by  which 
they  computed  time  was  originally  devised  without  any  view  to  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius.*'^ 

From    the   circumstances,  however,  already  intimated,   which   give   the 


5«  At  this  time,  the  sun's  greatest  decliDation,  or  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  being  24P  3'  95^% 
the  declination  of  Sirius  was  11°  19*  53*  S.,  its  oblique  ascension  52°  12'  28",  in  the  latitude 
of  Memphis. 

^  Vid.  Scalig.  ut  supr.  lib.  iii.  p.  189.  c,  196.  c.  Lalande  Astronom.  §  1005.  torn.  i. 
p.  264. 

^  It  was  accordingly  called  the  Heliacal  year,  as  well  as  the  Cynic  and  Canicular ;  vid. 
supr.  p.  289.  n.  8.  The  first  of  these  names  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient,  as 
deduced  from  the  more  striking  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  from  the  motions  of  which  it 
was  computed. 
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fr|T^tic,y)^^/[^f  tljI^^EIgyptmn^  ^  ,positiycf  coijaexion  y^h  their .  chronology , 
^4  ifLft  cxprp^  feference  to  the  period  repyt^  bistoijicskl ;  the  pnly  con- 
sia^eat,x:gi)rs|^  liifs,,^n  dating  th^  historical  (epoch  of  the  chronology  of  this 
aiQciQi^t.fle9g)p^,.fro*i  the  , first  d.^y,  of  thqi^r  civil  year;  identi^fied,  as  already 
intimfitjed,,j>Y^^}J.WP^.  22pd.  A?  this  day  preceded  not  merely  the  rising  of 
^njijs^.J)qjL  t^^  jt^n^e  also  pf  the  sun's^entr^ijce^into  the  solstipe,  by  which  the 
^j|^gji;^qi|[^g,pf^  ^hp  %yptian  yea^f  would  be  mqre  naturally  determined,"  and 
3y^^;cii.,qcci!f^^^iq.J.  t,, 204 1,  on  July  15tb ;  it  is, obvious,  th?tt  it  must  have 
^jfep.cjeducpcj^frop  some  earlier  epoch,  when  tl^e  beginning  of  the  Egyptian 
je^ircojnpjd^f^  yjfi^h  .the  entrance  pf  thp  sun  into  .one  of  the  cardinal  points, 
V^icji.div^de^^h^  If^  into  seaspns.  .^         ^ 

,,.^n,  p^p99e9;}}fjgj,tf),)he  investigation  pf^  an  earlier  epoch,^in  .which  the 
J^egiflpjngj,pf  ^e  ^?i.t;ui;al  and  qivil  ye^ar  p^i  the  .Egyptians  possessed  this 
gflincid^pce ;  J^yp^Y,  facility  is  offered  us  in  tl^e  distribution  of  the  fabulous 
period  by,  th,^|ChrQnQlogjsts  of  that  people.  But  the  dates  which  the  com- 
{^ilfi^.pfl  th^^^^Mcii^nt  Chronicle '  have  employed,  in  digesting  this  portion 
pr  th^  sqiefip^  h.^jVCi  unfortunately,  suffered  from  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the 
t|}foris|:»  ^iQl[  lg§t^jt;hi?u[i,ttie  inadvertence  apd  fallibility  of  the  transcriber.  It 
^jU  be  tl^^r^^rp,  J  expedient  to  consider  their  differeat  statements  com- 
paratively ;  4h^t»|)y  the  discovery  of  one  consistent  view  of  them,  in  which 
\\^f{\Xf  diffi^^efices.  ^re  recqnciled,,  we  may  recover  a  just  idea  of  the  scheme  of 
tb^jr  chrp^ipprogy,  ?is  disposed  by  its  authors.  , 

,,.  TJie  *Apciej^t  C^ironicle,'  which,  as  it  is  our  earliest,  seems  to  be  our 
f^l^st,  guide  i;x  t|]is  investip;ation,  derives  considerable  illustration,  in  its 
distribut^jji  oiji^  qayt^^c.  period,  from  the  statement  of  Manetho,  by  whom 
we  are  assured  it  was  in  some  measure  followed,  in  its  arrangement.^    Of 


^■*-       -     -  -  ■    - 1  ■     -*.  1  ■   1 1 : .  ^ . !  ■  ;  ■ . 
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^  Des-Vign.  ibid.  ii.  p.  653.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  this  chronologist,  that  the 
obfenrance  pf  the  sok^pe,  to  the  proximity  of  a  day  or  two  of  the  true  time,  was  attended 
]^itb  0o  much  difficuky  Xo  the  ancients.  So  much  mig)it  be  effected,  by  measuring  the 
shadow  of  their  obelisks  in  or  about  the  time  of  the  year,  when  the  sun's  ortive  amplitude 
was  observed  to  be.,  g^^test.  Certain  it  is,  that  Augustus,  under  the  direction  of  the 
astronomer  Manilius,  had  one  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  which  he  placed  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  Vid.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  zxxt.  x.  The  experiments 
made  by  Eratosthenes  with  gnomons,  in  Egypt,  evince  the  attention  bestowed  on  these 
subjects^  and  the  consequent  skill  attained  in  them,  by  the  ancients. 

^  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  51.  b. 
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the  reigns  into  which  tbatjperiod  was  distributed  by  its  autiior^  984  years 
are  ascribed  to  the  gods,  and  ^I'T  to  the  semi-gods.^  Between  these  sums, 
and  those  ascribed  to  tbe  reigins  of  those  divinities  respectivaly  by  Manetho;: 
who  assigns  971^  years  14  days  to  the  former,  and  214  years  to  the 
latter;**  the  analogy  caay  be  established  by  an  observation.  If  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  year  which,  were  .used  by  the  ancients  be  adopted,  in  esti* 
fnating  them ;  the  equabljs  consisting  of  366  days,  and  the  astronomical 
of  360;  they  may  be  reduced  to  an  identity.  Between  217  years  of  360 
days,  and  214  years  of  365*^  there  are  but  10  days'  difference  ;*^-  and  between 
986  years  of  the  former  kind  of  year,  and  97 1|-  years  14  days  of  the  latter, 
there  are  but  9  days'  differenooi*^    And  as  those  dates  may  be  even  more 


^  Vet.  Chron.  ap.  eund.  ib.  c.  "HXidt  *H^a/(frov  ^(iaalXevoev  irutv  y  ^ireira  Kp6yo$  ^ijcri  vol 
ol  Xotro2  vAvrti  d€o\  iff  ^fiaalXtwrav  (rvi  y^wh\  iweira  iifildtoi  fiaeiXtis  yf  irui  tnH,  As  onlj  six 
gods,  includiiig  Vulcan,  Helios,  and  Cronus^  ara  enumerated  by  Manetho,  (ap»  Syncel.  p.  19. 
b.)  to  whose  joint  reigns  971  years  are  assigned;  it  appears^ .  tUe  £rBt  numeral,  in  the 
sum  y/^^h\  designates  a  pre-existent  period,  in  which  those  gods  enjoyed  a  state  of  being, 
previous  to  the  epoch  distinguished  as  the  mythic.  As  the  twelve  gods  of  the  Egyptians  bore 
some  relation  to  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  by  the  great  restitution  of  which  {h  awoKaraoraait 
tov  StaiiaKov)  the  great  period  of  their  chronology  was  determined ;  (Syncel.  ib.  p.  52.  a.) 
the  mythic  period  was  properly  confined  to  one  half  of  the  number  of  deities,  corresponding 
with  one  half  of  the  signs  into  which  the  zodiac  was  divided.  The  supposition  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  analogy  observable  between  the  numbers  in  the  old  Chronicle  and  Manetho ; 
984  years  in  the  former,  bearing  a  like  proportion  to  971  in  the  latter ;  with  217  in  the 
one  to  214  in  the  other.  This  method  of  reconciling  the  'Ancient  Chronicle '  to  Manetho 
seems  preferable  to  that  suggested  by  Des-VignoUes,  who  conceives,  (ibid.  p.  660.)  the  y,  in 
y,Sir^'  was  transferred  from  the  preceding  articles. 

♦^  Vid.  Syncel,  ubi  supr.  p.  19.  The  sum  of  the  difierent  reigns  is  collected  by  Marsham, 
Chron.  p.  11.  by  whom  the  three  half  years  and  14  days,  amounting  to  561  days,  are 
improperly  neglected. 

«<  In  217  years,  of  360  days  each,  there  are  78,120  days ;  and  in  214  years,  of  365  days 
each,  there  are  78,110  days  :  on  the  difierence  of  10  days,  between  these  sums,  vid.  infr.  n.  43. 

^  In  985  years,  of  360  days  each,  there  are  354,600  days,  and  in  971|  years  14  days,  of 
365  days  each,  there  are  354,611  days.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  whole  of  the  super- 
numerary  days  computed  in  the  fabulous  period  amount  to  14 ;  4  of  which  are  annexed  to  the 
reign  of  Vulcan,  and  10  to  that  of  the  god  Agathodsemon ;  vid.  Syncel.  ib.  p.  19.  a.  If  the 
latter  sum  be  transferred  to  the  reign  of  the  semi-god  Horus,  who  is  often  identified  with 
Agathodaemon,  the  length  of  the  two  dynasties,  into  which  the  entire  period  is  distributed, 
will  be  equal,  though  computed  by  different  kinds  of  year ;  the  gods  having  reigned  76,120 
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elosel]r'rea>iiciled,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  that  dissimilarity  in  the  n^ethod 
cf  compating  them,  by  which  they  are  akine  distinguished,  to  a  sufficient 
cause ;  the  Great  Cycle  of  36525  years, io€  which  the  preceding  periods 
were  respectively  portions,  having  been  properly  considered  by  the  author 
of  the  '  Chronicle/  as  a  product  of  the  Egyptian  ^ar  and  lunar  cycle,  which 
were  eijually  measured  by  the  civil  or  equable  year  ;^  but  erroneously 
regarded  by  Manetho,  as  the  great  pei^iod  of  the  zodiacal  restitution,^  and 
accordingly  measured  by  the  astronomical  year,  suitably  to  the  number  of 
360  degrees,  into  which  every  great  circle  was  divided.  It  would  indeed 
appear,  that  the  Egyptian  priest  was  induced  lo  adopt  this  hypothesis,  with 
a  view  to  appropriate  to  his  countrymen  the  merit  of  discovering  the 
equinoctial  precession,  on  which  the  computation  of  the  Great  Platonic  year 
depended,  and  of  which  there  can  be  no  ground  of  doubt  the  honour  is  due 
to  the  Greeks.  From  this  palpable  error  in  his  theory,  and  the  notorious 
fact,  that  Ihe  Great  Cycle  by  which  the  Egyptian  chronology  was  dis- 
tributed^-was  constituted  of  elementary  cycles  consisting  of  365  days ;  there 
is  not  ground  for  a  moment's  doubt,  that  the  dates  of  the  'Ancient 
Chronicle*  are  the  more  authentic,  particularly,  as  we  have  just  seen,  they 
are  undesignedly  confirmed  by  the  correspondent  numbers  in  the  scheme  of 
Manetho. 

If  we  now  take  the  sum  of  984  +  217  amounting  to  1201  Egyptian  years, 
within  which  the  fabulous  period  was  circumscribed,  and  add  it  to  the  2324 
years,  within  which  the  historical  period  was  included  ;  on  substracting  the 
amount,  consisting  of  3525  Egyptian  years,  or  3523  Julian,**  from  the 
chronological  basis  in  J.  P,  4364 ;  the  remainder,  expressing  the  year  of 
J.  P.  841,  will  designate  the  epoch  of  that  people,  according  to  the  system 


days,  and  the  semi-gods  354,600.  Although  it  would  hence  appear,  that  in  Syncellus's 
extract  of  the  'Ancient  Chronicle,*  ut  supr.  n,  40.  we  should  read,  3»e',  985,  for  ^vh'  984; 
yet  as  Manetho,  by  whom  that  work  was  extracted,  might  have  had  some  reasons,  at  which 
it  would  be  idle  to  guess,  for  substituting  these  sums  for  each  other,  it  seems  not  safe 
to  depart  from  the  present  reading. 

♦•  Vid.  supr.  p.  aSO.  ».  10. 

^  On  dividing  3525  by  4,  the  quotient  881,  amounting  to  2  years,  151  days,  expresses  the 
difference  to  be  deducted  from  that  term,  iu'order  to  reduce  it  to  the  Julian  computation  : 
yid.  supr.  p.  293.  n.  26. 


fA*  th^  .icon^^otatioa^s,  .<rf  this  imtiy«  itBg8fPiiiftnin^fil»*j  depwted^^iift  ^9eq||ie 
re^peota^fron^  tf^at.earljftdocument^twal  tft  ^p^Wi^^ ia»  ftarti^li  epofiji&tfti 
me^itfi  considi^ratioja  not;  k^^frorai  ,thp.  higl^^  of  thf  wdrit&i^jbx 'i»F)^op< 

it  is  proposed,  than  the  extraordinary  ;p^eoi^ioE^<  ^.iith.  jprl^h  /iK  l^jbii^^ 
determined.  While  the  'Ancient  Chronicle,'  in  including  the  entire  period 
of  jl^e  Egyptian  Qhronology,l>etFeen.rf*e;e5p<w^Wi(ih^  yftarfi^le/f^Mfcrte  ^sis 
in  436i4,  .wsigped  it  adwatiw  'OfuftS^SS  J^Jji^S  ^m^^i  MimP*hf>fii09mV^^^g 
froi^  the  iweae.  basis,  ascrifeed jit  a  duriaUinj*  .flf;  S^j^S^  JSgyptiftH-sej^sil  Wkl^ 
asjcquiival^nt  Uf^56i  J[ijiiai>.ye?^rs„*^  ip^.beipgi^WuQtiedf,  fifftjnri|,t5l^a,YP  tf^ 
ye^r  ofr  J^  P.  813>  as^ftef proper. fjpocb  of  th^fai)^lous.perM>4^  &Sfl$¥f4ing,j(0 
hisriscb^fne  ^f'Chronologya^:.'   r>  •♦  -.^jm    .•  rras  r    - 't.  f.  ilj'.^u  l.»  i  ."»'.•!.  i  ■ 

TQ.tbiS(C|)ftch,  at^hoi^W  J^Q^ftl^rwd,  po  iftcijn^id?!:?^^)^  sujip^rAdS  4pri^f^ 
from  the  .authority  of  Syn<?^Uu»»  by  iwhqo^rith^;  wbtol^,rPfjtbs,'9vv^ 
detailed  on  [which  our  d^dPQtion?^,are  fpunde^,  »fpH9^iijgi',tfcRiSf^opi9tjd|<HWr 
noeotsi,  and  computing  from  the  sapie  l^is,  \^  places/ tbej^i^tOflCt^pQcb  9f 
the- Egyptians  in  A,  M.  ^TT^jf*^'^^^^^/  CQrraspqnc}«,  jvitb  Jf^!^v<g9W>  whc^n 
reduced, to  th^  yeays  of,tb(ate|?^,^  .,iAs  ^le  ascribe* ,tq  thqifftbgloB^rpefiod 
971  +  214=  1185  years.  ;?^  pn  deducting  this  sunvfrpm  tlja^  ^Af^fif lapsviRifil 
as  tb^e ,  basis  of  thq  fa^ulpus .  period,  it  l^avq$  the  reaiflL^^diej;,  J.,  P^<  ftli^ 
expr^s/sing  its  epoch*  Between  this  date^^i.and  that  ralre^^y,  deuced  by 
anotJberrand  shorter  process,  from  the  historical  b2(si39.  apcordif^^  to  .^^Q  cpmy 
putation  of  Manetho,  a  difference  but  of  two  years  exists  ;  which  must  be 
considered  wholly  insignificant  in  a  date  of  such  remote  antiquity,  where  a 
slight .  variation  in  the  measure  used   in  cqmputation  was.  calculated  to 


^  Vid.  Syiicel.  ubi  supr.  p.  77.  c.  52.  d.  104.  ♦t  Vid.  supr.  n.  45. 

«  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  90.  c.  91.  a.  i^.  « .    ,      •  • 

*9  Syncellus,  in  fixing  the  basis  of  the  Egyptian  Chronology,  after.  Hanetho,  supp9ses  the 
last  dynasty  ceased  to  reign  A.  M.  5140,  which  he  identifies  with  tb^  fifteenth  ye^^r 
previous  to  Alexander's  accession.  Comp.  Syncel.  ib.  p.  52.  d.  and  Goar.  Tab.  ib.  p.  485. 
As  this  year  is  known  to  be  coincident  with  J.  P.  4364,  the  difference  between  the  two  dates^ 
amounting  to  776  years,  marks  the  constant  quantity  to  be  subtracted  from  the  dates 
of  Syncellus*s  Egyptian  Chronology,  to  reduce  them  to  years  of  the  Julian  period :  Tid* 
Usser.  ut  supr.  ad  A.  J.  P.  4364.  p.  276.  and  A.  J.  P.  4379.  p,  283. 

*>  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  19.    conf.  Marsbam.  Can.  Chron.  p.  11. 


0i^«^'nia  i6ttti^dirat9««rh)^.  A^  in  making  an  ele^iot  bist^^dn  the*  two 
dates,  thus  ascertained,  J.  P.  813  and  J.  P.  815,  tbe'pretensidiis  of 
9yacenti9^nH()t  fitan^  in  J6om|!ietition  ti4tb  the  claimis^of  Manetho ; '  od  ^the 
^tb^y^  df '  this  torl^'&^fjpHian  Writer,  the  former  of  those  datefs  ibhy 
btP^WstCfihed  a«  the  igeiAiine'iepbbh  of'  th6  peridd;  disrtinguished  as  the 
fyMlotm}  By  the  Egyptian  chrcrmjlogists.  "       '  •    ^     '        i 

H.  •Oii^f*he^ji6paf%t6  authority  of  the  ^Ancient  Gbronicle/  and  of  Ma- 
flethd/^WbHhrf^'&acertain'two  dfe"^,  in  the  years  of  J^.  P.  841  and  818?  to 
which  it  ti)^ Yelneiite  Ih^t  we  ^boiirldf  apply  the  test;  which '  is  proposed  in 
tElfe  4]Mr^ti|^(ibh/  as^h6  criterion  for' determining,  atif^id  a  number  of  dates, 
tie'^Ki&i^  frotii -the  syitiriotis,  As'sonie  evideiifce  of  the  elementary 
character  of  both  dates,  it  may  be  in  the  first  instance  observed,  thatthey 
^ualiy  cbfiitidb  hotmer^y  V^rtb  the  commenceibetit  of  the  sabbatical  and 
bissefiffi'te'eyclte,*  but  of 'the  Smfell  sblar  cycle  of  25  years,**  which  we  have 
ad6c(tta^y%iithdrity  for  believing*  of  immemorial  use  among  the  Egyptians/* 
Nor  is'lt  !bss  deserving  <rf  note,  that  they  are  not  merely  separated  from 
eadh  oth'^'by  the  interval  of  this  cycle ;  but  that  between  the  earlier  date 
J.  P;  SIS,  arid^he  epoch  J,  P.  891,  which  was  formerly  noticed  as  radical 
in  the  Ohaldee  chronology,  an  interval  of  two  great  solar  cycles  of  84  years 
prtfcisdy  intei^venes."  If,  in  the  next  place,  we  conceive  the  Canicular 
Cycle  (by  which  it  is  indisputable  the  chronology  of  the  •  Ancient 
Chronicle'  and  of  Manetho  were  arranged)  carried  back  to  the  fabulous 


**  On  observing  the  common  principle  by  which  the  years  of  the  J.  P.  are  reduced  to 
their  component  cycles,  813  and  841,  when  divided  by  28,  leave  a  remainder  of  1,  which 
consequently  expresses  the  current  year  of  the  solar  cycle,  with  which  they  respectively 
coincided. 

^  This  period,  it  is  supposed,  the  Egyptians  shadowed  under  the  reign  of  Osiris,  who  was 
not  unfrequently  identified  in  their  mythology  with  the  sun ;  and  accordingly  estimated  it  at 
28  years :  vid.  Braun.  Select.  Sacr.  p.  809.  385.  Of  its  employment  in  their  mythological 
computations,  internal  evidence  will  be  soon  adduced,  from  the  disposition  of  the  term 
included  between  the  two  epochs  before  us,  J.  P.  813  and  841 ;  in  the  course  of  which  they 
supposed  their  earliest  monarchs  were  bom.  Vid.  infr.  n.  107.  conf.  Seal.  Em.  Temp.  lib. 
iii,  p.  196. 

«  As  981  —  813  s  168 ;  and  2  x  84  =  168.  conf.  infr.  n.  85.  Mem.  on  Assyr.  Chron. 
p.  46.  n.  165. 
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epoch;  it  will  be  discovered,  that  the  neomenia,  or  1st  day  of  the  month 
Thoth,  fell  in  the  later  epochs  J.  P»  841,  on  April  18th,  and  in  the  earlier, 
J.  P.  813,  upon  April  25th.**  In  the  former  coincidence,  there  is  at  first 
sight  nothing  remarkable ;  but  in  the  latter,  we  discover  that  concurrence  of 
the  first  day  of  the  civil  and  natural  year,  which  is  essential  to  a  date, 
chosen  to  mark  the  commencing  year  of  an  era.  The  civil  year  was 
expressly  computed  by  the  Egyptians,  as  it  was  naturally  computed  by  the 
antediluvians,  from  the  day  on  which  the  sun  and  moon  first  shone  upon 
the  world/*  Admitting  that  the  creation  took  place  in  the  year  of  J,  P. 
710,  according  to  the  computation  of  Ussher  ;  as  those  luminaries  first  shed 
their  influence  on  the  earth,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  the  week  in 
which  the  autumnal  equinox  occurred,  they,  of  consequence,  appeared  for 
the  first  time,  in  our  system,  on  October  25th.*^  If,  therefore,  we  suppose 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  those  early  ages,  transferred  from  atttumn  to  the 
opposite  season  of  springs  it  would  properly  fall  upon  April  25th ;  which  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  neomenia  of  the  old  and  new  year,  as  separated 
from  them  respectively,  precisely  182  days.  In  the  system  of  Manetho, 
however,  this  transfer  was  positively  made ;  as  he  determined  the  epoch  of 
the  great  zodiacal  period,  according  to  which  he  digested  his  chronology. 


«♦  Vid.  supr.  p.  295.  n.  33. 

^  The  day  of  the  nativity  of  the  world  was  computed  by  the  Egyptians,  after  they  began  to 
reckon  by  the  great  Sothiacal  period,  from  the  commencement  of  the  dog-days  :  Porphyr,  de 
Antr.  Nymph,  p.  123.  at  tohich  time  they  celebrated  also  the  festival  of  the  nativity  of  the  sun 
and  moon:  Plut.  de  Isid.  cap.  lii.  Conf.  Scalig.  Em.  Temp.  lib.  v.  p.  868.  d.  The  Jews 
likewise  retain  a  tradition,  that  the  beginning  of  time  was  not  to  be  computed  from  the  Jirti 
day  of  the  creation,  but  from  the  day  on  which  the  luminaries  had  appeared,  by  whose 
motions  its  course  was  reckoned,  which  their  Scriptures  informed  them  was  the  fourth  day  of 
the  week :  vid.  Selden.  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent  iii.  p.  423. 

«6  Vid.  Usser.  Annal.  p.  1.  Whist.  N.  Theor.  B.  ii.  p.  142. 123.  In  the  year  of  J.  P.  710, 
as  the  autumnal  equinox  fell  upon  Monday,  October  24th,  the  hexa^meron  extended  from 
Sunday  the  23rd,  to  Saturday  the  29th.  The  creation  having  commenced  with  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  which  began  with  the  Jews  from  Saturday  evening,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
sun  and  moon  in  the  system,  which  took  place  on  the  fourth  day,  (Gen.  i.  16.  19.)  was  neces- 
sarily reckoned  from  Tuesday  evening :  this  day  of  the  week,  as  the  characters  of  the  year 
were  O  10.  B, — fell  upon  October  25th,  D  being  the  invariable  character  of  that  day  of 
the  month  in  the  calendar. 
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from  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  veft^al  equinox.^  As  the  Egyptian 
year,  supposing  it  carried  back,  must  have  begun  on  .May  21st,^at  the  time 
of  the  creation  ;  it  is  obvious,  that  of  the  four  cardines  that  gave  a  natural 
beginning  to  the  year,  and  with  which  the  neomenia  might  coincide,  in  its 
retrocession  from  that  day  of  May,  it  would  first  fall  upon  April  25th. ^ 
Wjjth  this  day,  however,  it  is  certain,  it  became  coincident,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  year  of  J.  P.  813,  in  which  Manetho  fixed  the  epoch  of  his 
chronology ;  when  the  civil  year  acquired  a  beginning  coincident  with  that 
of  the  natural  year.  On  the  improbability,  that  so  singular  a  coincidence  as 
met  in  this  extraordinary  year,  can  be  the  effect  of  chance,  it  remains  to  be 
observed,  that  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Egyptian,  the  Julian, 
and  the  tropical  year,  no  similar  coincidence  coi^ld  have  occurred  for  1500 
years  previously,  and  subsequently  to  that  epoch.  For  a  period  .of  1460 
years  was  requisite  to  bring  the  neomenia  of  the  civil  Egyptian  year  to  the 
same  day  of  the  secret  or  Julian ;  but,  at  jthe  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
difference  of  the  tropical  and  Julian  year  occasioned  the  equinoxes  to 
anticipate  11^  days  upon  the  seasons.^  Now  as  4  +  11:5=44  years  were  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  neomenia  of  the  civil  year  to  retrograde  so  many  days, 
in  order  to  coincide  with  the  day  of  the  equinoxes ;  the  entire  period  of 
1460  +  44  years  was  consequently  necessary  to  restore  the  coincidences, 
which  occurred  at  the  fabulous  epoch  according  to  Manetho's  computation. 
They  could  have  therefore  fallen  on  no  other  such  day  in  the  immense 
period  of  3000  years  ;  though  this  term  is  nearly  equal  to  that  within  which 
this  writer  circumscribed  the  whole  chronology  of  his  native  annals. 

In  marking  a  difference,  thus  decided,  between  J.  P.  813,  the  epoch  of  the 
fabulous  period,  as  determined  from  the  chronological  scheme  of  Manetho, 
and  J.  P.  841,  as  fixed  from  the  'Ancient  Chronicle;'  it  is  however 
deserving  of  note,  that  these  two  dates,  as  distant  from  each  other  precisely 
28  years,  are  not  merely  separated  by  a  proper  solar  cycle,  but  by  one 


^7  Yid.  Syncel.  at  supr.  p.  52.  b.  The  Egyptians  computed  the  beginning  of  the  spring  from 
the  neomenia  of  Phamenoth,  which  was  the  seventh  month.  Plut.  de  Isid.  cap.  xliii.  p.  508. 

«  Vid.  ut  supr.  p.  295.  n.  33.  ^  Vid.  ibid. 

^  The  Julian  year  being  computed  at  S65d.  6h.,  and  the  tropical  at  S66d.  5h.  48m.  48s., 
the  excess  of  the  former,  amoimting  annually  to  11m.  12s.,  increases  in  1460  years  to 
11^  days. 
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which  was  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  apparently  devised  by  the 
Egyptians.^^  In  that  period,  the  neomenia  of  the  sabbatical  or  septennial 
cycle,  and  of  the  bissextile  or  small  canicular  cycle,  retutnod  not  merely  to 
the  same  day  of  the  year,  but  of  the  week ;  the  former  having  circulated 
four  times,  and  the  latter  seven,  in  regaining  the  day  on  which  they  bad 
respectively  commenced  a  new  revolution.  In  that  time,  it  is  also  observ- 
able, that  the  neomenia  of  the  civil  year,  in  retrograding  pne  day  every  fourth 
year,  successively  fell  upon  a  different  day  of  the  week,  until  it  circulated 
through  the  whole  hebdomadal  period.  And  if  the  extreme  days  on  which 
the  neomenia  at  the  close  of  the  cycle  of  28  years  fell,  when  it  regained  the 
place  in  the  year  which  it  first  occupied,  be  separately  considered ;  it  will 
be  manifest,  that  the  first  five  days,  through  which  the  civil  neomenia  retro- 
graded in  that  cycle,  were  those  remarkable  days  of  the  year  to  which  the 
Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  epagomena^  or  adscititious.  From  these 
coincidences,  we  may  adduce  an  illustration  of  a  remarkable  fragment  of 
the  mythology  of  that  people,  to  which  it  will  be  otherwise  difficult  to 
ascribe  any  sense;  but  which,  when  understood  with  reference  to  the 
chronological  characters  of  their  earliest  epochs,  acquires  that  natural  and 
obvious  meaning,  which  will  at  once  account  for  the  difierence  between 
them,  and  afford  the  present  hypothesis  the  most  decisive  confirmation. 

According  to  Diodorus's  abstract  of  this  mythological  fragment,  *^  Saturn 
espoused  his  sister  Rhea ;  and  the  produce  of  the  union  were  the  five  gods, 
namely,  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon,  Apollo,  and  Venus;  each  of  whom  was  born 
in  the  five  days  which  the  Egyptians  call  the  epagomma."^  But  Plutarcb, 
giving  a  fuller  version  of  the  fable,  observes,  *'  that,  Rhea,  having  clan- 
destinely intrigued  with  Saturn,  the  sun,  who  perceived  it,  prayed  that  she 
might  be  delivered  in  no  month  or  year.  But  Hermes,  who  loved  the 
goddess,  having  played  at  counters  with  the  moon,  and  having  taken  the 
seventy- [second]  part  of  each  of  the  days,  made  of  them  five  days,  and 
added,  to  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  year,  those  which  the  Egyp- 
tians term  the  epagomena,  and  in  which  they  celebrate  the  nativity  of  the 
gods."  ^    He  proceeds  to  state,  that  **  on  the  first  day  Osiris  was  bom  " . .: 


61  Vid.  supr.  p.  301.  n.  52.  ^  Diodor.  Sic.  Hist.  i.  13.  p.  9. 

63  Plat,  de  laid,  et  Osirid.  cap.  xi.  ScaUger  supplies  iwepovj  in  the  text  of  Plutarcb,  Em. 
Temp.  p.  195.  which  is  approved  by  Wyttenbach,  Animadv.  in  Pint.  torn.  yii.  p.  ii.  p.  186. 
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on  ^'  the  second,  Araeris,  whom  some  call  Apollo,  and  the  elder  Horus  "... 
cm  **  the  thirds  Typhon''  .  .  •  on  ''  the  fourth,  Isis,"  whom  he  identifies  with 
the  moon  .  • .  and  **  on  the  fifth,  Nephthys,  whom  some  call  the  end,  and 
Venns."  Following  the  same  authority,  he  represents  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  oi  the  gods,  from  whence  the  '  Ancient  Chronicle '  computes  the 
fabulous  epoch,  as  commencing  with  the  accession  of  Osiris.^ 

In  this  fiction,  the  substitution  of  the  equable  solar  year  of  365  days,  for 
the  astronomical  year  of  360,  which  originated  in  the  supposition  that  the 
month  or  lunar  revolution  consisted  of  30  days,  and  which  was  long  used 
as  a  convenient  mean  between  the  solar  and  lunar  year,^  is  so  plainly 
shadowed,  as  to  require  no  enforcement  or  illustration.  The  mystagogue 
Thoth,  to  whom  the  Egyptians  referred  the  construction  of  their  calendar, 
and  from  whom  they  termed  the  first  month  of  their  year,  having  discovered, 
by  the  method  of  calculation  with  counters  which  has  been  immemorially 
used  in  the  East,  how  much  the  computed  annual  motion  of  the  moon  was 
in  eiccess ;  he  consequently  sabstituted  a  n^asure  of  time  deduced  from  the 
motion  of  the  sun.  The  error  in  excess,  arising  from  the  adoption  of 
an  equable  month  of  30  days,^  had  been  corrected  in  the  Egyptian  lunar 
year,^  by  dropping  a  day  in  seventy-two,  as  in  the  Grrecian  by  omitting  one 
in  sixty -three  ;^  but  was  corrected  by  Hermes  in  the  solar,  in  which  a 
month  of  the  same  length  was  retained,  by  collecting  the  time  necessary  to 
its  equation,  and  which  amounted  to  five  days,  into  a  separate  sum,  and 
annexing  them,  as  adscititious,  to  the  end  of  the  mean  astronomical 
year.^ 


•*  Pint,  de  laid,  et  Osirid.  cap.  xiii.         ^  Des-Vignolles  supr.  torn.  ii.  p.  773.  d.  774.  a. 

«  Vid.  AlUn  on  Anc.  Year,  p.  145.    Whist.  Theor.  b.  ii.  p.  166.  167.     ' 

«r  Vid.  AUin  ibid. 

^  The  discoveiy  imputed  to  Hermes  may  be  thus  illustrated.  The  mean  year  of  360  days 
having  been  divided  into  5  parts  of  72  days  each,  was  thus  equated  to  lunar  timcj  by  dropping 
every  72dday;  72  —  1-1- 72  —  1 +72-1 +72— 1  + 72  — l=s360-.5.  He  thence  formed 
his  notion  of  an  equation  of  the  year  to  solar  time;  by  conceiving  a  day  interpolated  after  every 
72d  day;  as,  72  +  1+72  +  1+72  +  1  +  72  +  1+72  +  1=360  +  5.  The  latter  equation 
expresses  the  length  of  the  erratic  year,  of  which  the  last  5  days  were  termed  epagomense* 
The  lunar  year,  as  thus  computed  at  355  days,  and  the  solar  as  computed  at  365,  were  suffi"* 
ciently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  civil  reckoning ;  the  former  being  something  more  than 
354)>  days,  the  latter  something  less  than  365^. 
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In  application  of  this  fiction  to  the  subject  which  is  b^forau^  Jit  is  Airtber 
to  be  observed,  that  the  names  of  the  gods,  whose  birth-days  were  fixed  in 
those  adscititious  days  of  the  solar  year,  have  an  obvious  relation  to  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week ;  the  day  of  Apollo,  of  Isis,  and  of  Venus, 
(to  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  palpable  instances,^)  bearing  a  positive 
analogy  to  the  dies  Solis,  Lunce,  et  Veneris,  as  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Friday 
were  termed  by  the   Latins.     It  is  however  obvious,   inasmuch  as-  the 
fiction  declares,  that  Apollo  was  born  on  the  second  of  the  five  days,  Isis  on 
\\\Q  fourth,  and  Venus  on  i\i^  fifth  ;  that  the  days  of  their  nativity  could  not 
have  fallen  within  the  limits  of  a  week.     Had  this  been  the  case,  as  Sunday 
and  Monday  directly  succeed  each  other,  the  birth-days  of  ApoUp  and  Isis 
could  not  have  been  separated  from  each  other  by  a  day ;  but  the  fable 
represents  the  day  of  Typhon's  nativity,  which  occurred  on  the  third  of  the 
epagomena,  as  having  intervened.    We  must  consequently  conclude,  as  these 
gods  were  born  on  the  epagomence,  that  they  could  not  have  been  born 
in  the  compass  of  a  year ;  for  as  the  epagomence  were  five  days  directly 
succeeding  each  other  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  necessarily  followed  the 
order  of  the  days  of  the  week ;  and  to  this  order,  we  have  just  seen,  the 
days  of  the  gods'  nativity  cannot  be  reduced.    The  gods,  as  born  on  the 
epagomena,  must  have  been  consequently  born  upon  these  days  in  different 
years.     If  it  can  be  now  shown,  that  the  erratic  year,  of  which  the  fiction 
ascribes  the  invention  to  Hermes,  in  its  retrocession,  for  twenty-eight  years. 


^  The  affinity  between  the  days  of  Apollo,  Isis,  and  Nephthjs,  and  the  dies  Solis,  Lune, 
and  Veneris,  is  sufficiently  marked  by  Plutarch,  who  intimates  the  analogy  between  the 
names  of  the  days  and  planets,  as  derived  from  the  Chaldees.  De  Isid.  et  Osirid.  cap.  xliii. 
p.  516.  Conf.  Diodor.  lib.  ii.  p.  116.  al.  82.  c.  Paul.  Alexandr.  Excerp.  in  Dissert,  de 
Cycl.  Paschal,  p.  396.  ed.  Amst.  1736.  Of  the  affinity  of  Typhon  and  Jupiter,  and 
of  Mercury  and  Osiris,  that  writer  affords  some  striking  intimations.  Plut.  ibid.  cap. 
Ixii.  p.  539.  et  cap.  xli.  p.  505.  On  the  affinity  of  the  two  last,  comp.  Herod,  ii.  xlii.  xlyiii. 
li.  The  fabulous  history  of  Jupiter  and  Typhon  agreed  in  the  remarkable  circumstances, 
that  both  were  accounted  usurpers;  in  whose  reigns  a  state  of  fraud  and  violence  superseded 
the  happiness  and  peace  which  obtained  under  their  predecessors.  Plut.  ibid.  cap.  xl.  p.  508. 
Diodor.  p.  12.  c.  al.  p.  18.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  equally  regarded  Cronus 
and  Saturn,  as  the  monarchs  who  presided  in  the  golden  age  preceding  those  times.  Of  the 
connexion  of  the  dies  Satumi  with  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  evidence  has  been  adduced  from 
the  time  of  the  Exod :  vid.  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Heb.  lib.  ix.  iv.-^  9. 11.  De  Dieu  Animadv.  in 
Act.  vii.  43.  p.  66. 
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not  only  pissed  upbn  those  days  in  succession,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
identify  the  order  ascribed  to  the  days  of  the  gods'  nativity,  with  that 
observed  in  the  days  of  the  week,  which  accorded  with  them  in  name ; 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  in  the  different  days,  on  which  the 
neomenia  fell  in  the  course  of  that  cycle,  we  probably  ascertain  the  natal 
days  of  the  gods,  who  were  born  on  the  epagomeruE^  and  discover  in  what 
sense  it  was  particularly  declared  that  **  they  were  not  born  on  any  day  of 
the  year." 

The  fabulous  epoch  of  the  Egyptians  having  been  identified  with  the  year 
of  J.  P.  813,  the  invariable  characters  of  which  are  ol.GF;  the  common 
scheme  of  the  solar  cycle,  which  is  subjoined,  expresses  the  correspondent 
characters  of  the  successive  years  of  the  cycle,  in  which  the  neomenia,  or 
1st  day  of  Thoth,  fell  back  a  day.  The  week-day  with  which  it  accorded 
at  the  time  is  annexed  to  each  neomenia ;  and  is  determined  by  the  fixed 
characters  of  the  days  of  the  month,  computed  from  the  Dominical  letter  of 
the  year  of  the  Julian  Period. 

J.F.      Cyc.  O        Dom.  let.      NaoaMma  Thotb. 
813  1  GF  Apr 


817 

5 

BA 

821 

9 

DC 

825 

13 

F£ 

829 

17 

AG 

833 

21 

CB 

837 

25 

£D 

841 

1 

GF 

iThotb. 

Week-day. 

25.C 

Thursday 

24.B 

Monday 

28.A 

Friday 

22.6 

Tuesday 

21.F 

Saturday 

20.E 

Wednesday 

19.D 

Sunday 

18.C 

Thursday. 

As  the  epagomen(B  were  the  days  of  the  old  year  immediately  preceding 
the  first  day  of  the  new ;  on  taking  a  day  previous  to  the  neomenia,  we  thus 
ascertain  the  last  of  these  days  in  each  of  the  above*mentioned  years.  Of 
the  five  adscititious  days,  the  last  had  obviously  acquired  an  importance, 
from  its  being  not  only  the  day  on  which  the  retrocession  of  the  neomenia 
was  made,  but  the  day  which  was  repeated,  in  the  intercalation  of  the 
secret  year,  to  which  the  erratic  year  was  equated,  in  the  great  canicular 
period.^*    The  subjoined  scheme,  as  specifying  this  remarkable  day  in  each 


70  On  the  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  year,  vid.  Mem.  on  Assyr.  Chron.  p.  7.  n.  16.  p.  9.  n. 
80.  Its  ezbtence  is  implied  in  the  reduction  of  the  Ghreat  Canicular  period  to  1461  years :  vid. 
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of  those  years,  at  once  determines  the  days  to  M^hich  the  Egyptians  referred 
the  nativity  of  the  gods. 

J.  p.  Epagom.  Fern  Genethlia  r^ 

813        5  April  '24        Dies  Mercurii        Osiris 

817        4 23  Dies  Soils  Horus,  or  Sol 

821        3 22  Dies  Jovis  Typhon 

825  2  *—  21  Dies  Lane  Isis,  or  Luna 

829        1  20  Dies  Veneris  Nephthys,  or  Venus 

833  19  Di^s  Martis  Papremis,  or  Mars 

837  18  Dies  Saturn!  Cronus,  or  Saturn 

841  ■  17  Dies  Mercurii  Osiris. 

As  these  festivals  were  apparently  celebrated  at  the  close  of  each  year ; 
from  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans,  which  were  observed  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  for  seven  days,  we  may  derive  a  further  illustration  and  proof 
of  the  preceding  deductions.  These  days  calculated  to  the  number  of  seven, 
in  a  retrogressive  order,'^^  from  the  end  of  the  year,  were  dedicated  to 
Saturn^  and  annually  observed  at  its  close.  If  collected  into  one  Egyptian 
year,  and  numbered  in  the  same  inverted  order,  according  to  the  succession 
of  the  days  on  which  the  neomenia  fell  back ;  it  will  be  manifest  that  they 
commenced  every  year  with  the  festival  of  Saturn,  after  whom,  we  may 
thence  conclude,  they  were  termed  Saturnalia.  Thus,  at  the  fabulous 
epoch  of  the  Egyptians,  J.  P.  813,  they  occurred  between  April  18th  and 
April  24th  ;  and  accordingly  corresponded  with  those  days  which  the 
neomenia  anticipated  on  the  fixed  year,  in  the  succeeding  cycle.  The 
epagomensa,  amounting  to  five,  not  being  computed  as  days  of  the  civil 
year ;  the  gods,  as  supposed  to  be  born  on  them,  were  conceived,  not 
improperly,  to  have  been  bom  on  no  day  included  in  it.  In  the  secret 
year  they  indeed  amounted  every  fourth  year  to  six,  as  including  the 


supr.  p.  289.  n.  8.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  neomenia  of  the  erratic  year  returned 
precisely  to  the  someday  of  the  Julian  or  bissextile  year,  which  it  occupied  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cycle :  in  thus  regaining  its  original  place,  it  necessarily  marked  the  close  of  one 
period,  and  the  commencement  of  another,  to  which  there  was  set  no  other  limit  than 
the  Julian  year  afforded.  Vid.  Seal.  dan.  Isagog.  lib.  i.  p.  106.  £m.  Temp*  lib.  v. 
p.  369.  c. 

71  Maerob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  p.  162. 
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intercalary  day ;  but  in  no  instance  did  they  reach  to  the  number  seven  : 
hence  probably  originated  the  exception  in  favour  of  Saturn's  day,  and  the 
import  of  the  fable,  in  stating,  that  the  gods  who  were  born  upon  the 
adscititious  days  were  his  offspring.  As  the  nativity  of  each  of  the 
gods  was  thus  referred  to  the  last  day  of  a  bissextile  year,  and  in  that  year 
the  intercalary  day  was  supernumerary,  being  regarded  as  a  repetition  merely 
of  the  day  which  preceded ;  ^*  had  the  Egyptians  contrived,  in  their  mode 
of  equating,  that  the  days  of  the  gods*  nativity  should  coincide  with  that 
extrinsic  day^  the  fiction  would  have  been  rendered  more  literally  con- 
formable to  fact,  in  which  it  was  asserted  **  that  they  were  born  on  no  day 
of  the  year." 

In  adopting  this  illustration  of  the  Egyptian  calendar  from  the  Roman, 
our  justification  may  be  found  not  merely  in  the  consideration,  that  the 
one  was  professedly  modelled  after  the  other.  In  the  very  instances  in 
which  an  analogy  has  been  traced  between  the  superstitions  that  have  been 
compared  together,  the  one  people  were  confessedly  the  imitators  of  the 
other;  in  restoring  the  Saturnalia  to  the  primitive  number  seven,  and 
in  adopting  the  artifice  of  an  intercalation,  the  Romans,  when  reforming 
their  calendar,  applied  for  instruction  to  the  Egyptians ;  ^'  from  whom  each 
of  these  observances  had  been  derived  in  the  earliest  period  of  their 
history J^  And  by  reference  to  the  usage  of  the  nation  who  took  the 
lead  in  this  observance,  it  is  easily  seen,  how  the  festival  termed  from 
Saturn  became,  at  a  subsequent  period,  limited  to  the  first  of  the  seven 
days  which  terminated  the  year ;  ^^  that  day,  among  seven  consecrated  to 
the  nativity  of  the  gods,  being  peculiarly  dedicated  to  that  divinity  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Egyptians. 

As  the  characters  of  every  cycle  return  with  each  revolution  which  it 
performs,  the  preceding  observations  equally  apply  to  the  epochs  of  the 
fabulous  period,  J.  P.  813  and  841,  respectively  deduced  from  the  'Ancient 
Chronicle,'  and  the  system  of  Manetho :  and  they  offer  an  obvious 
solution  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  difference  of  twenty-eight  years, 


7«  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  179.  7'  Id.  ibid,  cap,  xiv.  p.  178, 

7«  Id.  ibid.  cap.  viii.  p.  155.  ix.  p.  157*  xiii.  p«  177.  conf.  cap.  x.  p.  161. 162. 
7^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  x.  p.  100. 161. 
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subsisting  between  the  dates  from  which  the  same  era  is  apparently 
computed.  The  year  of  J.  P.  841  being  assumed,  on  the  authority  of  the 
'Ancient  Chronicle/  as  the  epoch  of  the  accession  of  the  gods  to  sovereign 
power ;  the  antecedent  period,  deduced,  after  Manetho,  from  the  year  of 
J.  P.  813,  will  express  the  time  in  which  they  were  respectively  born,  and 
consequently  comprise  the  term  of  their  nonage.  The  principles  on  which 
the  present  investigation  is  conducted  being  admitted,  and  consequently 
supposed  to  have  been  observed  by  the  Egyptians ;  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, how  they  could  have  erred  in  determining  a  date  of  such  importance, 
or  could  have  assumed,  in  their  errors  respecting  it,  the  semblance  and 
consistency  of  truth.  From  the  coincidences  which  have  been  pointed  out, 
and  which  are  common  to  other  epochs  of  the  Egyptian  chronology,  we 
may  very  confidently  infer,  that  the  solar  cycle,  with  which  those  epochs 
so  wonderfully  coincide,  and  from  which  the  obscurities  in  the  early 
mythology  receive  such  extraordinary  illustration,  claimed  a  high  degree  of 
antiquity  among  this  people.  In  this  conclusion  we  shall  acquiesce  with  the 
greater  readiness,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  sabbatical  and  canicular 
cycles  which  entered  into  it,  as  elements,  had  been  known  and  observed 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Thus  far,  it  is  however  clear,  we  are  borne  out 
in  concluding,  that  the  discovery  of  the  equable  year  of  366  days  was 
deemed  by  them  coeval  with  the  earliest  epoch  of  their  annals ;  for  whatever 
be  the  latent  sense  of  the  mythological  fiction  on  which  I  have  enlarged,  so 
much  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  implied  in  its  subject. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  preceding  observations  may 
be  adduced  from  the  account  which  Manetho  has  given  of  the  source  from 
whence  he  derived  his  knowledge  on  this  subject ;  as  professedly  deduced 
by  him  from  the  writings  of  the  second  Thoth,  who  had  drawn  his 
information  from  the  pillars  inscribed  by  the  first  Thoth,  in  the  sacred 
dialect  and  hieroglyphic  characters.^^  The  second  personage  of  this  name, 
who  was  avowedly  the  author  of  the  science,  and  the  reformer  of  the 
calendar  of  the  Egyptians,  is  identified  with  the  thirty-fifth  prince  of 
the  line  of  Theban   monarchs,^^  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from 


7^  Maneth.  ap.  Sjiicel.  ut  supr.  p.  288.  n.  3. 
77  Vid.  Marsham,  Can.  Chron.   S^c.  x.  p.  231, 
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Eratostfaenes.  If  the  accession  of  Menes,  who  occurs  at  the  head  of 
the  succession^  and  who,  by  the  common  consent  of  chronologists,  was 
the  first  mortal  who  reigned  in  Egypt^^  be  placed  in  the  year  J.  P. 
204 1»  already  identified  as  the  historical  epoch ;  the  first  year  of  the  second 
Thoth,  computed  from  that  epoch,  will  coincide  with  the  year  of  J.  P.  3003. 
At  this  date,  it  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the  Great  Year  of 
the  Egyptians  (which,  as  reckoned  from  the  fabulous  epoch,  J.  P.  813, 
completed  precisely  one  revolution  and  a  half,)  had  its  neomenia  restored 
to  October  25th  ;^  from  which  day  the  year  took  its  beginning,  at  the 
Creation.  In  this  year,  of  course,  that  perfect  restoration,  which  was  implied 
in  the  nature  of  the  Great  Year,  was  accomplished  ;  the  erratic  year,  after 
retrograding  through  the  seasons,  having  recovered  the  place  which  it 
occupied  at  the  commencement  of  time,  and  beginning  of  the  world.  If 
following  the  suggestion  of  Manetho,  with  the  lights  which  may  be  deduced 
from  a  collation  of  the  sacred  with  the  ethnic  chronology,  we  pursue  this 
subject  to  its  necessary  consequences ;  not  only  this  coincidence  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  but  every  paradox  may  be  solved,  and  difficulty 
removed,  which  embarrasses  the  chronology  of  this  ancient  people. 

It  would  therefore  appear,  as  the  declarations  of  Manetho  indeed  imply, 
that  at  this  remarkable  time  the  knowledge  of  the  equable  year  of  365 
days,  and  its  proper  epoch  in  a  fixed  intercalated  year,  was  imparted  to  the 
Egyptians.  But  we  are  assured,  on  the  highest  historical  authority,  that 
a  person  who  was  a  Chaldee  by  descent,  and  by  whom  this  information 
might  be  conveyed,  had  risen  precisely  at  this  conjuncture,  to  unlimited 
authority  with  the  sovereign  and  priesthood,  and  was  for  some  time  resident 
at  Heliopolis."^    The  patriarchs,  from  whom  this  person  was  descended. 


70  Vid.  Marsham,  Can.  Chton.  Seec.  i.  p.  22. 

79  Vid.  at  snpr.  p.  205.  n.  9i!3.  Between  J.  P.  818  and  9003  there  inteirenes  a  period  of 
2190  yean ;  to  which  the  sum  of  the  Great  Cycle  of  1460  years,  and  730  its  half,  are  pre- 
cisely eqnal.  In  the  former  period,  the  neomenia,  after  retrograding  through  the  year, 
returned  to  the  game  day  from  whence  it  set  out ;  in  the  latter,  retrograding  through  the  half 
year,  it  passed  to  the  opposite  equinox,  or  solstice.  Having  fallen  on  April  25th  in  J.  P. 
813,  in  receding  a  day  every  fourth  year,  it  passed  on  October  25th  after  730  years ;  and,  in 
1460  years  from  that  time,  again  returned  to  that  day,  having  completed  a  perfect  cycle. 
Comp.  on  this  subject  Seal.  Em.  Temp.  lib.  v.  p.  368.  d.  seq. 

»  Vid.  Usser.  Annal.  ad  J.  P.  3090.  3006.    Comp.  Des-Vignol.  torn.  ii.  p.  771.  sq. 
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were  compelled  by  the  sabbatical  character  of  their  year  (as  a  proper 
opportunity  will  I  trust  be  allowed  me  to  prove)  to  intercalate  a  week  at  a 
time ;  and,  in  taking  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  the  time  of  the  equinox 
in  the  autumnal  quarter,  computed  from  the  day  when  it  fell  on  the 
25th. of  October;  and  after  the  equinox' had  anticipated  one  week  on 
the  seasons,  they  took  it  from  the  18th  of  that  month.  But  the  Egyptians, 
having  deduced  their  reckoning  from  the  equinox  in  spring,  comJDuted  from 
the  days  when  the  neomenia  fell  in  the  opposite  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
consequently  referred  it  to  the  25th  and  18th  of  April .^^  In  carrying  up  the 
erratic  year  to  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  a  coincidence  between  its 
neomenia  and  these  remarkable  days  in  the  secret  or  intercalated  year 
naturally  constituted  epochs  in  their  chronological  system.  As  the  new- 
year's  day,  in  its  retrocession,  fell  back  for  the  first  time  upon  April  25tb  in 
J.  P.  813,  and  upon  April  18th  in  J.  P.  841  ;^^  these  years  were  necessarily 
chosen  as  elementary  dates  in  their  era.  It  is  therefore  not  merely  probable 
in  itself,  but  most  consonant  to  the  suggestion  of  Manetho,  to  suppose,  that 
if  the  erratic  year  had  been  already  introduced  into  Egypt,  its  epoch  was 
not  fixed  previously  to  J.  P.  3003 ; "  and  that,  of  course,  every  preceding 


w  Conf.  supr.  p.  302.  ««  Vid.  ut  supr.  p.  285.  n.  83. 

^  There  is  indeed  additional  evidence  of  this  position  preserved  hj  Sjncellus,  who  declares 
that  in  the  reign  of  Aseth  the  epagomenas  were  added  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Chron.  ibid, 
p.  123.  d.  As  the  erratic  or  equable  year  was  known  to  the  patriarchs,  having  been  nsed  at 
the  Deluge,  Gen.  vii.  11.  &c.  and  as  it  is  represented  by  the  Egyptians  as  immemoriably 
observed  in  their  country ;  it  would  seem,  that  this  declaration  must  be  understood  of  the 
afSxing  the  epagomensa  to  a  particular  day  of  the  natural  year,  by  adopting  the  artifice  of  an 
intercalation.  According  to  the  present  scheme  of  Egyptian  chronology,  the  reign  of  Aseth 
occurred  between  the  years  of  J.  P.  3101  and  3150.  But  as  the  time  of  this  prince  is  some- 
times confounded,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  with  that  of  Aphophis,  of  the 
same  dynasty,  who  reigned  between  the  years  of  J.  P.  2990  and  3051 ;  (vid.  in£r.  n.  118.) 
it  is  probable,  that  Syncellus  may  have  transferred  to  the  one  reign  what  properly  belonged 
to  the  other.  Of  this  latter  monarch  this  writer  declares,  ^*  it  is  agreed  amongst  all,  that 
Joseph  exercised  authority  under  him  in  Egypt."  Chron.  ibid.  p.  62.  b.  69.  d.  In  esta- 
blishing this  coincidence,  the  conformity  between  the  sacred  and  ethnic  chronology  is  truly 
astonishing ;  Joseph's  exaltation  in  Egypt  having  commenced  J.  P.  2999,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  that  prince,  and  continued  through  the  whole  of  his  reign :  vid.  Usser.  Annal.  p.  16.  seq. 
If  it  be  doubted,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  day,  on  which  the  year  commenced  in  the 
primitive  ages,  was  imparted  to  the  Egyptians  by  the  patriarch  Joseph  ;  it  will  be  difficult  to 


J 
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date  of  the  Egyptian  chitmology  was  thence  derived  by  a  proleptieal 
calculation.  It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  those  dates  might  be  deduced  from 
that  epoch  by  the  simplest  mode  of  computation ;  as  the  slightest  know- 
ledge  of  the  theory  of  the  equable  or  erratic  year  must  have  enabled 
the  computer  to  discover,  that  after  a  lapse  of  1460  years,  the  neomenia 
would  retrograde  to  the  366th  day,  and  in  half  a  revolution,  or  730  years, 
would  fall  back  on  the  1 83rd  day.  According  to  the  dates  thus  easily 
acquired,  it  is  not  less  plain,  the  fabulous  portion  of  that  chronology  was 
distributed :  from  the  basis  thus  assumed  for  their  early  chronology  in 
J.  P.  3003,  at  the  distance  of  the  former  period,  they  placed  in  J.  P.  1543 
the  accession  of  the  sun,  whom  they  accounted  the  first  of  their  immortal 
rulers;  and  at  the  latter  interval  from  this  date,  they  equally  fixed,  in 
J.  P.  813,  the  accession  of  Vulcan,  and  the  earliest  epoch  of  their 
chronology.^    From  knowing  the  day  on  which  the  neomenia  fell  in  the 


conceive  through  what  other  channel  thej  could  have  obtained  it.  The  manifest  coincidence 
of  the  first  day  of  the  Egyptian  year,  with  the  fixed  neomenia  of  the  patriarchal  year, — 
October  25th, — in  a  particular  reign,  conveys  no  slight  presumption,  that  the  adoption  of  the 
epagomense  should  be  referred  to  that  reign  in  preference  to  any  other:  vid.  infr.  n.  114. 
Couf.  Seal*  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  v.  p.  369.  b.  c. 

M  Syncel.  ubi  supr.  p.  18.  d.  To  the  reign  of  Vulcan,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
fabulous  period,  (Herod,  lib.  ii.  czlii.  Diodor.  lib.  L  p.  13.  al.  8.  d.  Plat.  TimsBus,  p.  1044.  b.) 
9000  yeoTM  are  ascribed  in  this  passage  by  Manetho,  which  have  been  generally  understood 
as  signifying  months^  according  to  an  usual  mode  of  expression  among  the  Egyptians  :  vid. 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  15.  Plut.  Vit.  Num.  p.  72.  Procl.  in  Tim.  xxxi.  60.  Syncel.  ibid.  Conf. 
Ficin.  in  Tim.  Plat.  p.  1017.  It  is  indeed  palpable,  that  the  words  of  the  Egyptian 
historian  must  be  thus  understood,  as  we  are  told  that  these  9000  periods  are  to  be  deducted 
from  1965  years;  for  which  F.  Goar  has  ridiculously  proposed  to  substitute  11988,  against 
the  palpable  meaning  of  his  author,  and  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  on  those  ancient 
Egyptian  periods.  Syncel.  ib.  annot.  p.  8.  From  the  immense  term  ascribed  to  this  reign, 
some  writers  in  Sjmcellus,  following  the  clue  thus  suggested,  have  endeavoured  to  extract 
724^  years  4  days ;  but  neither  this  sum,  nor  that  of  727  years,  which  the  good  father,  with 
his  wonted  ingenuity ^  proposed  to  substitute  for  it,  can  be  brought  out  by  any  system  of  arith- 
metic. In  9000  months  of  30  days  each,  there  are  270,000  days,  which,  as  Scaliger  and 
Whiston  have  observed,  make  760  mean  years,  and  amount  to  739  equable  years  8m.  25d. 
In  so  many  months,  consisting  of  29  and  30  days  alternately,  there  are  265,600  days,  which 
exceed  727  equable  years  by  145  days,  or  4  months  25  days.  In  the  724|  years  4  days,  pro- 
posed by  the  computers  noticed  in  Syncellus,  there  are  264,446  days,  which  fall  short  of 
9000  pleni  et  cavi  menses  by  1054  days,   or  35  months  4  days.     It  would  hence  appear. 
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year  thus  assumed  as  the  basis  of  their  computation,  it  was  at  once 
ascertained,  that  it  would  fall  upon  the  same  day  at  the  former  date,  and 
just  183  days  earlier  at  the  latter:  a  slight  incongruity,  however,  in  the 
calculation,  at  once  betrays  it  to  have  been  arbitrary  and  factitious ;  as  the 
new-year's  day  at  neither  epoch  precisely  coincided  with  one  of  the 
quarters  into  which  the  year  was  divided.  At  the  time  of  both  epochs,  the 
vernal  equinox,  with  which  the  neomenia  was  conceived  to  concur,  fell 
upon  April  23rd :  and  from  the  anticipation  of  the  bissextile  year,  a  period 
of  912  years  was  necessary  to  make  it  pass  from  the  25th  to  the  18th; 
where  notwithstanding  it  was  erroneously  placed,  by  their  computations, 
as  early  as  the  year  of  J.  P.  841. 

The  latitude  which  was  allowed  the  Egyptians  in  making  choice  of  the 
particular  year  from  which  their  great  period  was  to  be  deduced,  naturally 
leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  probable  grounds  of  that  preference,  which 
induced  them  to  fix  it  in  J.  P.  3003 ;  as  it  might  have  obviously  derived  its 
beginning  from  any  other  year,  while  it  was  deduced  from  the  25th  of 
October.  In  specifying  the  particular  information,  which  the  second  Thoth, 
by  whom  their  calendar  was  allowedly  improved,  derived  from  his  pre- 
decessor of  the  same  name,  they  have,  however,  furnished  a  clue  to  direct 
us  in  the  inquiry.  In  acknowledging  the  transmission  of  this  information 
from  a  high  source,  they  have  implicitly  admitted  the  dependence  of  their 
principal  epochs  upon  the  remarkable  date  when  that  information  was 
originally  promulgated ;  and  which,  as  fixed  in  the  year  of  the  J.  P.  981,  was 
formerly  noticed  as  elementary  in  the  Chaldee  chronology.^  Independent 
of  the  testimony  thus  indirectly  borne,  there  is  internal  evidence  that  the 


that  Manetho  eipressed  in  round  numbers  the  months  in  7dO^  Egyptian,  or  730  Julian  years. 
In  this  period  there  are  266,632  days ;  which,  when  divided  by  9000,  give  a  quotient  of 
29d.  15h.  which  is  the  length  ascribed  to  the  synodic  month  by  Hevelius,  when  both  luminaries 
are  in  apogee ;  and  which  difiers  from  the  synodic  month  of  29d.  12h.  by  a  sum  that  might 
have  been  unknown  to  Manetho,  or  was  neglected  by  him,  when  speaking  with  a  studied 
purpose  to  conceal  or  exaggerate.  To  this  interpretation  of  the  9000  periods  ascribed  to 
Vulcan's  reign,  the  preference  will  be  given  without  hesitation,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
exclusively  in  this  sense  they  constitute  precisely  one  half  of  the  Egyptian  cycle  of  1461 
years ;  and  offer  a  reason  for  the  extension  of  this  god's  reign  beyond  the  length  ascribed  to 
the  other  divine  monarchs.  Conf.  Plat.  Tim.  p.  1044.  b.  Ficin.  Compend.  in  Tim.  cap.  v. 
p.  1017.  8*  See  p.  815.  n.  85. 
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Chaldee  date  has  bad  no  incoDsiderable  influence  on  the  Egyptian  epochs. 
This  supposition  receives  not  a  little  confirmation  from  the  coincidences 
which  have  been  traced  at  the  commencement  of  these  observations, 
between  the  hypotheses  devised  by  both  people  for  investigating  and 
explaining  the  difficulties,  a  solution  of  which  had  been  sought,  through  the 
later  Thoth,  by  Manetho.  But  from  the  remarkable  distance  at  which  the 
Egyptian  epochs  are  placed  from  the  Chaldee,  adequate  proof  may  be 
adduced  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  them.  From  the  radical  date  of 
the  Chaldees  in  J.  P.  981,  to  the  fabulous  epoch  of  the  Egyptians  in 
J. P*  813,  there  are  precisely  168  years;  in  which  term  the  sabbatical 
period  of  7  years  performed  exactly  twenty-four  revolutions ;  the  geneth* 
liacal  period  of  12  years,  fourteen ;  the  small  solar  cycle  of  28  years,  six ;  and 
the  great  solar  cycle  of  84  years,  two ;  each  of  which  was  deduced  from  its 
proper  epoch.^  However  improbable  the  supposition  that  coincidences 
thus  extraordinary  can  be  accidental;  on  the  assumption,  that  the  one 
nation  borrowed  from  the  other,  they  admit  of  the  easiest  explanation.  In 
ascending  from  the  Chaldee  epoch,  by  the  great  Chaldee  period  of  84  years ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  the  Egyptian  epochs  were  obtained  by  a 
proleptical  calculation ;  it  was  merely  necessary  to  subduct  that  period 
twice ;  and  as  the  peculiarities  of  every  cycle  return  with  each  revolution, 
an  epoch  was  thus  obtained  in  which  all  the  characters  of  that  date 
were  necessarily  united. 

III.  When  the  fabulous  and  historical  epochs  of  the  Egyptians  are 
respectively  established,  the  great  body  of  their  chronology  may  be 
digested  with  little  comparative  difficulty.  As  the  duration  of  each  reign  or 
dynasty  is  ascertainable  on  historical  authority;  on  adding  or  subtracting 
them  seriatim  from  the  fixed  epoch,  each  succession  may  be  disposed 
in  order.  In  proceeding  to  exhibit  in  a  comparative  view  those  cardinal 
dates,  as  determined  in  the  principal  systems  of  chronology,  with  a  view  to 
the  determination  of  their  relative  merit ;  it  should  be,  however,  premised. 


•«  Ab  7  X  24sr  12  X  14s=28  x  6»84  x  2  =  168.  The  jear  of  the  J.  P.  981  was  formerly 
picved  to  be  coincident  with  the  first  year  of  the  sabbatical,  the  genethliacal,  and  the  two 
solar  cycles ;  each  of  these  cycles,  as  derived  from  that  date,  were  necessarily  deduced  fit>m 
its  proper  epoch.    Yid.  Mem.  on  Assyr.  Chron.  uti  supr.  p.  17.  45. 
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that  a  particular  hypothesis  has  been  devised  by  Des-VignoUes  to  explain 
the  early  Egyptian  chronology,  by  which  the  annexed  dates  have  been 
elicited.^  As  the  fabulous  period  is  not  included  in  the  scheme  of  Scaliger, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  his  system  to  embrace  it ;  which  has  been 
accordingly  effected  by  subducting  sums,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  dynasties 
into  which  it  is  distributed,  from  the  epoch  which  he  assigns  to  the  historical 
period,  and  which  is  fixed  by  him  in  J.  P.  2114.^  From  various  notices, 
which  have  been  scattered  by  Ussher  through  his  great  work,  it  appears 
that  he  had  digested  the  Egyptian  chronology  in  a  separate  treatise;®  but 
as  he  limits  his  views  to  the  times  subsequent  to  the  deluge,  and  the  whole 
of  the  fabulous  period  was  antecedent  to  that  event,  it  could  have  contained 
little  which  is  available  to  our  present  purposes. 


ScaligM'. 
J.  P. 

912 

Des-VignoUea. 
J.  P. 

1263 

The  AnAor 
J.C. 

841 

1897 

2218 

1825 

2114 

2429 

2041 

Dynasty  of  Gods  commences 
Dynasty  of  Semigods 
Dynasty  of  Mortals 

1 .  As  the  fundamental  date  of  Scaliger  is  not  deduced  from  principle,  nor 
established  by  proof,  it  requires  no  specific  examination.  Viewing  it,  how- 
ever, as  resting  solely  on  the  felicitous  conjecture  of  the  extraordinary 
author,  we  cannot  but  regard  its  singular  approximation  to  the  truth  with 
surprise  ;  as  a  difference  amounting  merely  to  seventy  years  exists  between 
it  and  the  true  epoch ;  while  that  existing  between  those  dates  in  the 
scheme  of  Des-VignoUes  is  nearly  four  hundred. 

As  the  system  of  Des-VignoUes  is  not  merely  sustained  by  an  hypothesis 
which  is  ingenious  and  operose,  but  is  founded  upon  an  ancient  cycle,  which 


«fi  Des-Vignol.  ubi  supr.  torn.  ii.  p.  790,  791,  792.    conf.  p.  733.  767. 

^  Scalig.  Canon.  Isag.  lib.  iii.  p.  130.  Besides  Menes  the  Theban,  with  whose  accession, 
as  fixed  J.  P.  2114,  the  historical  period  commences ;  Scaliger  acknowledges  an  earlier 
monarch  of  the  same  name,  whom  he  makes  a  Thinite ;  and  dates  his  accession  from  J.  P. 
7010  anticipated.  The  one,  of  course,  preceded  the  other,  according  to  this  computation,  3084 
years.  This  difference  in  the  times  of  these  monarchs  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
Egyptian  dynasties  were  successive,  not  simultaneous. 

w  Vid.  Usser.  ut  supr.  ad  A.  M.  1816.  3026.  &c. 
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the  Egyptians  converted  to  chronological  purposes,  it  comes  more  imme- 
diately within  our  province  to  inquire  into  its  pretensions.  The  basis  on 
which  his  system  rests  is  determined  by  a  notice  in  Syncellus ;  which  in 
connecting,  with  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Goncharis,  the  year  700  of  the 
Canicular  cycle*  identifies  the  accession  of  Menes,  or  Mestraim,  the  first 
monarch  of  Egypt,  with  the  beginning  of  the  cycle ;  ^  a  period  of  that 
extent  having  intervened  between  both  the  specified  years  of  those 
monarchs.  On  the  date  thus  ascertained,  as  coincident  with  the  historical 
epoch,  the  superstructure  of  the  chronology  of  the  fabulous  period  is 
consequently  raised.^  The  different  terms  of  969  and  214  years,  which 
Manetho  is  represented  as  assigning  to  the  gods  and  semigods,  are  assumed 
to  be  expressed  in  astronomical  years  of  360  days;  and  respectively 
reduced,  the  former  to  955  years  26  days,  and  the  latter  to  211  years 
27  days. ^^  The  epoch  of  the  Great  Canicular  Cycle  being  fixed  by  tlie 
author  in  the  year  of  J.  P.  3389 ;  ^  he  supposes  the  existence  of  an  Ancient 
Cycle,  of  480  Julian^  or  4d7  astronomical  years,^  two  revolutions  of  which, 
amounting  to  960  years,  as  he  professes  to  collect  from  Syncellus,  had  in- 
tervened between  the  Canicular  and  the  historical  epoch.^  Thus  placing  the 
former  in  J.  P.  3389;  and,  at  the  distance  of  960  years  from  it,  the  latter  in 
J.  P.  2429  ;  he  thence  determines,  by  a  deduction  of  211  years  27  days,  as 
previously  noticed,  the  epoch  of  the  semigods  in  J.  P.  2218  ;^  and  finally, 
by  a  deduction,  from  this  date,  of  955  years  26  days,  for  the  reigns  of  the 
gods,  he  fixes  the  fabulous  epoch  in  J.  P.  1263.^ 

The  instability  of  the  foundation  on  which  this  deduction  rests,  would 
entitle  it  to  a  very  brief  consideration,  had  not  the  author  sought  to  obtain' 
it  support  in  his  theory  of  an  Ancient  Canicular  Cycle,  with  which  he  has 
most  ingeniously  contrived  to  interweave  it.  With  this  view,  he  has 
succeeded,  by  the  assistance  of  some  management  of  his  subject,  and  not  a 
little  correction  of  his  authorities,  in  showing  that  the  epochs  into  which  it 
is  divided,  are.  distributed  by  revolutions  of  that  early  cycle,  and  computed 


w  Des-VignoUes,  ut  supr.  p.  665.  666.    conf.  Sjncel.  ut  supr.  p.  103.  c. 

90  Des-Vigool.  ibid.  p.  655.  666.  790.  seq. 

«i  Id.  ibid.  p.  656.  791.  »«  Id.  ibid.  p.  675.  800. 

95  Id.  ibid.  p.  652.  9*  Id.  ibid.  p.  668. 

9«  Id.  ibid.  p.  656.  792.  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  665.  790. 
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from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year.  He  has  tfius  undertaken  to 
prove>  that  the  fabulous  period,  within  which  the  reigns  of  the  gods  and 
semigods  were  included,  not  only  consisted  of  perfedf  revoliitions  of  his 
ancient  and  elementary  cycle,^  but  that  it  deduced  its  e^dfcll  in  J.  P.  1263, 
from  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  solstice,  July  21  or  22,  when  the  year 
of  the  Egyptians  properly  commenced.^  And  he  affects  likewise  to  prove, 
that  the  interval  of  960  years,  between  the  epoch  of  i^t  historical  period 
and  of  the  Great  Canicular  year  equally  resolved  itself  itilo'  j^erfect  cycles,* 
which  conformed  in  a  manner  not  less  remarkable  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year;  as  the  former  was  dated  from  J. P.  2429,  July  20tli,**^  and  the  latter 
from  J.  P.  3389,  July  20th ;  on  which  day  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius 
occurred  at  Heliopolis,*®^  from  whence  the  name  of  Canicular  was  derived  to 
the  Egyptian  erratic  year. 

But  an  unlucky  weakness,  in  the  foundation  of  this  splendid  hypothesis, 
has  spread  unsoundness  through  the  whole  superstructure.  Neither  the 
history  nor  the  science  employed  by  the  author,  in  itii  construction,  will 
stand  the  test  of  examination.  Its  entire  security  hangs  upon  the  accuracy 
of  Syncellus,  in  antedating  the  historical  epoch  960  years  to  the  canicular ; 
but  the  views  of  that  chronologist  are  wholly  misconceived,  in  the  assump- 
tion, that  he  intended  to  mark  by  this  interval  a  prior  canicular  era.  Had 
such  been  his  object,  it  is  wholly  inconceivable,  that  he  should  have  deferred 
disclosing  it,  until  be  had  reached  the  seven  hundredth  year  of  his  succeiteion 
of  Egyptian  kings  ;  and  absolutely  impossible,  that  he  should  have  measured 
the  interposed  period  by  ''years  of  the  cycle  called  by  Manet^o*^ 
canicular :''  to  which  his  readers  could  annex  but  one  sense,  and  such  a 
sense  as  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  meaning  forced  upon  them  by 
the  theorist ;  who  understands  them  as  meant  of  a  species  of  Canicular  cycle 
essentially  different  from  that  which  Syncellus  exclusively  describes,^^  and 
which  had  been  employed  by  M anetho.  In  fact,  that  chronologist's  design 
in  the  observation,  on  which  the  theorist  builds,  is  so  plain,  and  so  fully 
illustrated  by  his  description  of  the  peculiar  species  of  year  which  Manetho 


97  Des-VignoUes,  ut  supra,  p.  656.  w  Id.  ibid.  p.  790.  681,  682. 

»  Id.  ibid.  p.  668.  *«>  Id.  ibid.  p.  792.  wi  id.  ibid.  p.  682,  683. 

1^  Syncel.  ut  supr.  p.  103.  conf.  Des-VigDol.  ibid.  p.  665.  d. 
103  BeB-Viguol.  ibid.  p.  668.  couf.  p.  651,  652. 
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employed/^  that  no  doubt  can  be  for  a  moment  entertained  respecting  its 
identity  with  the  vulgar  or  Great  Canicular  year.     This   writer  while 
computing  a  like  succession  of  Egyptian  kings  from  the  same  epoch,'^ 
having  set  him  the  example,  in  noticing  a  peculiar  coincidence  where  the 
first  fifteen  generations  terminated  with  the  year  443,  and  a  transfer  of 
the  sovereignty    to  a  new    dynasty;*^    Syncellus    proceeds,    merely  in 
imitation  of  his  remark,  to  notice  a  like  coincidence,  in  the  close  of  the 
twenty-fifth  generation,  and  the  sixth  and  last  year  of  Concharis,  with  the  year 
700 :  the  computation  being  accommodated  to  a  change  in  the  dynasty,  at 
the  remarkable  epoch   coincident  with  the   close  of  the  common   solar 
and  lunar  cycles,  it  puts  the  matter  out  of  dispute.^^    And  so  stubborn  are 
dates,  in  their  nature,  that  from  those  annexed  by  Syncellus  to  the  reigns  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchs,  from  whence  the  theorist  derives  his  epochs,  a 
demonstration  arises,  that  the  greatest  violence  is  offered  to  his  words, 
in  forcing  upon  them  a  sense  which  they  were  never  intended  to  bear.    The 
historical   epoch,   as  was  formerly  observed,  is    not   only  identified   by 
Syncellus  with  A.M.  2776;  but  determined  by  its  coined ence  with  the 


^^  Sjncel.  ut  Bupr.  p.  51.  b.  52.  b.  c. 

><^  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  allusion,  in  the  ^Ancient  Chronicle,'  ap.  Syncel. 
p.  51.  c.  is  to  the  Theban  succession  preserved  by  £ratosthenes ;  which  it  appears  Syncellus 
had  before  him,  in  observing  the  coincidence,  and  upon  which  Des-Vignolles  builds :  vid. 
supr.  p.  293.  conf.  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  108.  c.  104.  b. 

*^  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  51.  d. 

w  Id.  ibid.  p.  108.  c.  On  dividing  700  by  25,  the  number  of  years  in  the  Egyptian  lunar 
cycle,  the  quotient  28  expresses  thp  number  of  years  in  the  color  cycle.  The  period  in 
Syncellus  (as  25  x  28=700)  thus  proves  to  be  the  great  cycle,  necessary  to  equate  these 
lesser  cycles ;  and  at  the  same  time  determines  the  proper  length  of  its  solar  element  to  be 
28  years,  wanting  about  seven  months.  We  thus  acquire  a  sufficient  reasoii  for  the  chronologist*s 
choice  of  it,  and  a  demonstration  that  the  years  of  which  it  consisted,  as  those,  of  the  common 
Canicular  cycle,  were  not  equable,  but  equated  to  the  secret  or  tropical  year.  Of  the  attach- 
meat  of  the  Egyptians  to  a  great  lunisolar  period  of  such  a  length,  some  evidence  exists  in 
Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxl.  The  large  circle,  which  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of 
Osymanduas, — who  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  same  person  as  Rameses,  who  built  the 
Rameseion,  in  which  it  was  phiced,— contains  a  proof  that  the  equated  year  of  365i  days 
was  known  to  that  people,  from  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Canicular  year  by  the  same 
monarch :  vid.  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  46.  al,  32.  b.  c. 
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time  of  the  dispersion,  and  the  fifth  year  of  the  patriarch  Phaleg.^^  On 
subducting  the  constant  differenced^  between  the  eiPa  of  the  world  by  which 
he  computes,  and  the  Julian  era,  the  remainder,  expreHsitig  J«  P.  200%  witt 
mark  the  Egyptian  historical  epoch,  according  to  SyncellusV  views-.  While 
between  this  year,  and  that  dednced  by  Des^Vigndlett,  from  hiff  thtery  of 
the  Canicular  cycle,  J.  P.  1263,  the  inordinate  differenoei  exists  of  737 'years; 
between  it,  and  that  proposed  in  the  presei^t  scheme  of' E^ptianthronbiogy, 
J.  P.  2041,  a  difference  exists  which  amounts  to  lio  more  than  41  lyieacB. 
We  may  conclude^  therefore,  that  whaterer  be  the  value  of  Sy&eelltta's 
testimony,  it  as  clearly  decides  in  favour  of  the  latfef'system^  as  s^infit  the 
pretensions  of  that  which  it  is  cited  to  uphold.  Ndr  itatF  the  allusion  of  that 
chronologist  to  '^the  Canicular  cycle"  have  any  relevancy,  different  ifrom 
that  of  proving,  that  the  historical  period  of  the  BgypCiibfi^  was  com|)uted  by 
Manetho,  according  to  it,  from  the  year  of  J.  F.  200O;  after  the  example 
and  precedent  of  the  'Ancient  Chronicle '  of  that  pieo^le^  in  which  no  efthfer 
species  of  solar  year  was  employed,  bat  the  equable, /consisting  of 
365  days."®  >•:       i     .    t  i    ♦   . 

In  this  consideration,  likewise,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  support, 
which  the  hypothesis  of  Des-Vi^olles  derives  from  itft  science,  is  withdrawn 
from  it;  as  his  theory  of  an  ancient  Canicular  cycle 'is  founded  on  the 
astronomical  year,  which  the  erratic  or  proper  Egyptian  year  exceeded  by 
five  days.  It  has  been,  however,  already  shown,  that  the  fabulous  period 
had  been  reduced  in  the  computation  of  Manetho,  on  which  he  builds, 
to  Egyptian  years ;  through  a  misconception,  that  the  astronomical  year  was 
employed  in  computing  the  length  of  that  period  by  the  author  of  the 
'Ancient  Chronicle.'*"  It  is  unnecessary  to  engage  in  an  examination  of 
the  theory  devised  by  the  author,  for  proving  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
Canicular  cycle  of  480  years ;  by  which  he  would  induce  us  to  believe,  the 
Egyptians  measured  the  earlier  period  of  their  chronology.  Such  an 
assumption  is  not  merely  void  of  support  from  ancient  authority,  but  is 
destitute  of  internal  probability ;  as  founded  on  an  erroneous  supposition. 


»»  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  91.  a.  103.  c.  conf.  Goar.  Tab.  Chron.  ib.  p.  434. 
10&  Vid.  supr.  p.- 900.  n.  49. 

^^0  Vid.  supr.  p.  290.  and  n.  12.    Comp.  Marsham.  Can.  Chron.  p.  9. 
lu  Vid.  supr.  p.  298.  aad  n.  42.  43. 
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that  the  Jultan.yaar  is  equal  to  the  sid/ereal.^^  The  firtifice  by, which  he 
eoQtrives  lirr  deduce:  both  the  fabulous  au^  the  hi^toricial  epoch  from  the 
remarkable  day,.OD-wluob^the  Bgyptian  y/eax  opened  yf\t\f,  the  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius^/xsmaists  .aim ply  in  the  managjement^^  by  which,  he  reduces  the 
period  interveMOg  betweenythem  to  revolutions  of  the  lesser  Canicular  cycle  ; 
aseach  return  r  of:  tbeae,  periods  brings  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  day 
on  which  it  fell,  vfitrtheir  commencen^t.  To  accommodate  the  term  thus 
interposed,  between  <those  epochs,  to  higr  Canicular  theory,  he  positively 
reduces  the  fofaulous  period,  ffonn  1185^  ^to  1183  years,  against  Syncellus's 
testimony,^^'.aiid>)tpits  thei  historical  to  960  years,  without  his  support  or 
authority  ;<^^^/ deseirting  his  author  not  merely  in  his  estimatiQn  of  the  length 
of  the  year  by  which  he  Qomputes,  but  in  his  detem$iination  of  the  basis  on 
whioh  h«i<^oaftdaikiiS(Caieulati<Mi;,  in  the  latter  case,  departing  from  him  to 
'the>  extravagant  extent  of  786  years,  as  we  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe. 
'  While  he  assumedi'to  himself  {this  Ut^tude^  changing  every  thing  that  made 
'  againstihis  system^  and  aocomnfiodatingil;  to  his  purposes,  we  cannot  feel 
surprise,  that  any  results  which  his  hypothesis  required,  should  have  come 
fortii  at  hiir  desire.       j 

As  a /final  and  fundamental  objection  Ao  this   theory,   it  remains  to 
be  stated^  that  -  the  )Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  as.  drawn  up  by 


■.*■ 


^^^  The  fabulous  period  which  th^  theorist  limits  to  1183  astronomickl  years,  as  reduced  to 
3'uTian  time,  amounts  to  1166  years ;  the  former  term  consisting  of  425,880  days,  the  latter  of 
425)881  days  18  hours :  Des-Yignol.  ut  supr.  p.  666»  But  1163  sidereal  years,  to  which  the 
term  should  be  properly  reduced,  as  measured  by  cycles  wl^ich  were  computed  by  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  ptar  Siriw^,  coa^t  ^f  425,888d.  83b.  45'.  47".  •  exceeding  the  fabulous  period,  as 
,   computed  by  the  astronopical  year,  nearly  9  days.    Comp.  Des-Vign.  ibid.  p.  654. 

1^'  In  assigning  1183  years  as  the  length  of  the  fabulous  period,  the  half  years  respectiyely 
added  to  the  reigns  of  Yulcan,  Agathodsemon,  and  Saturn,  by  Syncellus,  ibid.  p.  19.  are 
rejected  from  the  c&letilstions  of  Bes*Vignollei :  ilbid.  p.  655,  656.  oonf.  Syncel.  ibid, 
p'.  41.  c.  ■ 

u*  It  19  mtrely  staled  by  Syncellus,  that  the  epagomenae  were  adopted  in  the  reign  of 
Aseth :  vid.  supr.  p.  312.  n.  83.  This  authority  affords  no  countenance  to  Des-Vignolles,  in 
referring  this  change  of  the  calendar  to  a  particular  year  of  that  reign,  which  extended 
properly  to  4ft  yeiirs  according  to  Manetho ;  and  is  indeed  opposed  to  him,  in  placing  it  at 
its  close ;  vid.  Des-Vignolles,  ib.  p.  667,  668.  The  period  marked  out  by  Syncellus,  instead 
of  being  extended  to  960  years,  may  be  limited  to  any  year  between  940  and  960,  or  indeed 
969 ;  within  which  the  reign  of  Aseth  was  included,  according  to  his  chronology. 
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Syncellus,  upon  which  it  is  built,  is  not  merely  umuppiHted  fay  aat 
as  the  theorist  was  thoroughly  aware ;  ^^^  but  in  the  partieiriar  part  of  tt^  oo 
which  his  deductions  are  founded,  it  is  directly  opposed  to:  the  coiicurreiBt 
testimony  of  the  ancients.  •  In  the  distribution  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  on 
which  his  th^ry  properly  depends,  Syncellus  is  not  merely  opposed  to  the 
authority  of  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  but  of  Manetho  and  Josephiis ;  as  may 
be  immediately  seen  on  viewing  the  comparative  statement^  of  these 
chronologi6ts,.a8  disposed  in  parallel  columns  by  Marshami^^?  In  die  reign 
of  Aseth,  from  the  twentieth  year  of  which  Des<>Vignolles  deduces  the 
notion,  and  computes  the  period  of  his  smaller  Canicular  cycle,^^'5yncellas 
interjects  a. 'Supernumerary  king  named  Certus,  respecting^  whose  reign  ail 
the  preceding  chronolo^ta  are  unfortunately,  silent.  Nor  can  any  aupw 
position^  be  more  foreign  from  the  truth,  than  that  which  ^the  chronologist 
hazards,  on  the  discovery  <  of  the  epagomenae,  in  the  xeign  of  thait  prince  with 
which  this  liberty  is  ta^ien,  most  probabiy  witfi  the  view  of n justify ing> 
his  conjecture  respecting  them ;  ^^  although  the  entire  bypodKeBiB  of  Des-* 
Vignolles,:  if  this  aupposiftion  is  disproved^  becomesi  >  deprived  lof  every 
semblance  of  probabiliity*  The  Egyptians,  as  weiiaveialieady^observedi^id 
supposing  that  .the  nativity  of  their  very  gods  occurred  upon  '(he-efpago* 
menae,  neoqssarily  referred  ^the  knowledge  of  tiio8eiiday8'taa4>eriod  not 
merely  anteoedeiit  to  the  aocessipn  of  Aseth,  but  to  tha-  bkth  of  their 
earliest/ monalroh.  j   ^  ij    i       ?. 

2.  As  the  whole  of  the  annals  of  the  Egyptians  were  necessarily  included 

■■-■'■'  

I  ,  '        '         .'  1      •     :  •     •       "  •     ;  Jill 

^1*  Vid.  Dfis-YignoL  n%  supr,  torn.  ii.  p.  664. .  r  . 

1^^  Vid.  Marsham.  Can.  Chron.  Saec.  viii.  p.  100.    conf,  SjfDcel.  at  9upr.  p»,42.  ]b. 

"T  Deg-Vignol  ubi  supr.  p.  667,  668.  " 

^^^  I  have  already  advanced  some  reasons  to  prove,  that  Syncellus  was  mistaken  in 
referring  the  introduction  of  the  epagomens  to  the  reign  of  Asethy  which  sfaonld  be  properly 
referred  to  the  times  of  Aphophis :  vid.  supr.  p.  812.  n.  83.  The  endeavour  to  render  Joseph 
contemporary  with  the  latter  monarch  in  an  erroneous  system  of  chronology,  has  occasioned 
an  unwarrantable  dislocation  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  to  which  those  kings  belonged,  as  fully 
appears  from  the  full  and  circumstantial  extract  which  Josephus  has  given  of  it  from 
Manetho.  Of  Syncellus*s  liability  to  err,  in  his  views  of  it,  we  have  this  evidence;  that, 
while  he  charges  Eusebius  with  inaccuracy  in  his  details  of  it,  he  overlooks  the  unjustifiable^ 
corruption  of  it,  with  which  Africanus  was  chargeable :  vid.  Syncellus,  ubi  supr,  p.  62.  b< 
69.  d. 
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betvreeii  the  tvm  liates,  which  have  been  ascertained  as  the  ^bi&torical  epoch 
and  busb  of  tlietr.  chronology ;  within  these  limits,  it  is  obvious,  the  entire 
system  of  it  diould^  be  jarra^ged  and  digested*  Now>  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  difTerent  soocessiiDas  of  kings,  which  must  be  included  within  these 
bcMinds,  fontied  one  utti&tercupted  line ;  the  task  might  be  accomplished  with 
liUle  additional  troableL  But  whdle  the  entire  interval  comprised  between  the 
histovical  epoch  and  'basis^  of  the  jchronology  amounts  to  2323  years;  the 
suip  of  the  monarcfajbireig^tis,  which  must  be  comprised  within  that  space, 
uafortunatBly  exceeds  thai  term»  by  some  centuries. 

To  do^pose  of  >tbei*difllQulty  arking  from  the  immoderate  duration  of  the 
dynasties^  recowserliae  been  had  to  various  suppositions.  With  the  long 
line  of  monarchs  of Vhom  Syncellus  preserves  the  catalogue,"^  as  extracted 
by-Africanus  from ith&l woxkia of  Manetha,  one  writer  makes  brief  work;  as 
he  strikes  off  the  whole,  of  the  first  dynasties,  as  the  mere  figments  of  the 
Egyptian,  chronologistj^^  If  such  an  object  be  imputable  to  this  writer,  of 
which  I  muet  ooofess  Ibave  yet  discovered  no  evidence ;  and  he  is  supposed 
to  offer  tbe<  whole,  of  the  thirty  dynasties  which  were  inserted  in  his 
*  Tomes/  as  a  /regular  succession  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  the  weakness  ot 
the  undertaking  ^dniita  of  an  easy  exposure.  That  fifteen  of  these  dynasties 
must  be  rejected  frawi  the  line  of  monarchs^  who  in  an  uninterrupted  series 
were  supposed  to  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Egypt,  appears  not  less 
plainly  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  catalogues  in  which  they  are 
enrolled,  than  the  external  testimony  of  the  'Ancient  Chronicle/  which  is 
the  only  instrument  of  authority,  as  professing  to  be  of  native  origin.  To 
these  supernumerary  dynasties,  which  so  much  exceed  the  bounds  within 
which  the  Egyptian  chronology  must  be  circumscribed,  that  ancient  docu- 
ment assigns  no  place ;  superseding  them  by  fifteen  generations,  in  ascribing 
to  which,  as  I  formerly  observed,  443  years,  it  includes  them  within 
moderate  and  practicable  limits.  As  several  of  these  dynasties  consist  in  a 
mere  numeration  of  the  reigns  of  princes,  of  whom  not  so  much  is  preserved 


r  •  "*• 


^19  Syncel.  ni  supr.  p.  54.  seq. 

1^  Perizon.  Orig.  Mgy^pt.  Dr.  Hales  has  likewise  followed  this  writer;  and  before  him, 
Helvictts  had  rejected  the  first  fifteen  dynasties,  in  his  Chronological  Tables :  New  Analys. 
of  Chronol. 
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as  the  name,  they  bear  impressed  upon  tfaini  ever^  mflfktof  a  ftotitHNis 
character. '  If  they  are  taken  for  a  series  (^  successimif  rfe^fAs^  Jas  •vmonntiiig 
with  the  earliest  monarcbs  to  more  than  fiftty^i)^^  tbey  ^tv^jgiisALtlyviexoeM 
the  number  to  whifch  we  are  assured  they<S;^ere  <ioti&aed>;jfer  it/wiU  not  be 
easy  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  the  gods  and  «emigod»ifirDmith^  Egyfrtian 
dynasties,  'as  they  were  conceived  to  govern^  Ibe  country j^and'^^unouiitedupire* 
cisely  t6  fifteen' ;  and,  with  the  fifteen  orders^  ctf  ntoviaPstnrertignij;  maderup 
the  sum  ii^  thirty  ;  the  sfum'precisdy  which  is  exdiMlively^  aekucmledged  as 
complete  )n  the  ^Ancient  Ghronicle/ ^'^  <  In  the  misoonceptiobaiwbi^  might 
arise  on  this  subject,  if  is  indeed  probable,  tk>§'  s(otion  itttat  thqse  {dyaaysties 
were  conseeutive,  whi^h  were  properly  cdtftdo^poiwjry'^^h^iiiri^uiatedq  tn 
error  in  wMch  the  computer  would  b6  naturally  eMfii^hied  \ffm  daitiififAimi 
inculcated  in  the  inythoiofgyofthis  people,  between  4lieqmtB»Ftabandjnqr(9Li 
rulers.^'*  By  those'  who  found  it  difflcnlt,  in^complianoe  witluthisidistioBtttira, 
to  allow  the  former  any  chronological  exi8tence;'icmightvbe  dotLutxrmaffliabiy 
conceived,  that  to  the  Isttfbr  order  ther  lAirfy  dynicsties  befaidgei/ ^/whrai 
they  suppose  their  bobnti^  had  been  ^kyferned):  ttyTers^  tbi[^Jsup]iQabh&i* 
and  complete  the  tequisli^  number  of  so  iftfany  dynaflrtifia^  dihMBi.rriiliK's 
who  flourished  together  w^e  cbnseqfuently  tiUpfioseditodsacoeod  ^aek^ther. 
We  have  therefore  adequate  ground  for  oonGludtngr'^^^JontoCthe/ thirty 
dynasties,  of  which  Africanns  has  givctn  an  eirccact  frtoir  Mai^etho,' fift^a 
must  be  excepted,  as  considered  exclusive  of  the  IhieiofiBoveredgn  Tulers  by 
whom  Egypt  was  governed  in  succession,  it  wag  indciedjitDiijectur^d  by 
Scaliger,  that  the  reigns  of  many  of  them  were  simultaneous ;  and  Sin  J<An 
Marsham,  improving  upon  the  suggestion,^  has  accordingly  disposed  them 
in  different  and  contemporary  successions.  N<nr  is  there  iess  ground  for 
determining,  among  the  thirty  dynasties,  some  'X>f  /Which  must  be  thus 
deemed  supernumerary,  which  should  be  excluded -from  the  >  monarchical 
line ;  as  the  first  fifteen,  with  an  inconsiderable  exception^  ^re  disavowed  by 


^^  Syncel.  ubi  supr.  p.  15.  c.  61.  d.  18.  c.  conf.  p.  ^.  d.  The  last  aathoiity  is  indeed  ex- 
press :  Mera  hk  ravra  \}\av€Q(a\  Koi  irepi  kBvwv  AiyvwriaKvv  irivrep  kv  rpi&KOvra  bvvaffrtiai 
itrropel  t&p  Xeyo/i^vwy  irop*  avToU  OeQy  koI  vtKv^y  koX  Optit&v  :  where  ^'  the  gods  and  demigods" 
are  included  in  the  **  thirty  dynasties.'' 

^^  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  i.  p.  27.  b.  conf.  Herod,  lib.  ii.  czlii.  p.  144.  44.  DiodoK 
lib.  i.  p.  7.  c.  al.  10.  ^^  Marsh.  Can.  Chron.  Saec.  i.  p.  26. 
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ttie-aQfiior  of  the- 'Ancient  CfaroDicle/  and  the  last  jifteen  are  not  only 
ackmmfkdgedhY  that  chronologist^  but  are  generally  adopted  i^  the  lists  of 
Mauetho,  iiiicanus,  and  Eusebius.^^^ 

*  As  the  'Ancient  Chronicle,'  which  has  been  hitherto  priAcipally  followed 
in  digBstiog*  the  chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  the 
authbnty  ofAfanetho  merging  ia  a  gr^at  measure  in  it,  asythat  of  Africanus 
|md  Eosebim  merges  ii^tbe  authority  of  Manetho;  it  is  to  be  wished,  that, 
tfccofdingr'te'the.aketck  which  it  gives  of  the  science,  the  draught  might  be 
filled  up,  and'tbe  maia  succession .  of .  the  Egyptian  king§  be  reduced 
te^tbeiii  poQper  oidior. .  Aoeoridvig  to  the  outline  which  it  marks  put,  a  series 
lof  nlmiaTch8intyrbe/itide€)d  f(Mr!ii§d,  and . disposcjd  inaconneqtQ4  chain;  as 
w^icf^^ortiinity :  wiil  aoon  x>ffear  itself  for  provingi.  But  the  author,  through 
4Aiprsch  or  local  pre|udicev  h^s  unfortunately  manifes^d  a  disposition  to 
coadect'the  duotessionrrof;  pigyptian;  kiag$  through  the  Mei4phite  line ;  and 
the  Extractiof  hia  work  which  has.  reached  us,  h^s  unhappily  ^suffered  from 
thii  "way waofaidaa  orj^ioadl^ertency  pf  its  traqscribers*  As  he  however 
deehi^,f4hat'  therreyai  line .  commi^ni^ed .  in  tlie:  fifteeo.  generations  who 
feigned' 448  yeafa^^/and  (wbom^het  abstains  from  naming  Thebans,  through 
dltl|)rMlettioD:lW^iohLb^<^t^ays.|x).fthe  Memphites,]  he. admits  the  legiti- 
ttiaby  of  tbei^Atalogu^fof  .thQse>kiQgis  that  w;as  drawn  iip.  by  Erastosthenes, 
'a:idlf%hibb,  after  the  friifment  of  ^^h^  work,  is  the  mo^t  valuable  relic 

'Ihait  lma..dteacended;Aof  utt  lof  the  chronological  remain^  of.this  ancient 
^})eoplej  I£<theiwft)lre#  adheriftg  to  the  line  which  this  early ^ronologist  pre- 
4K^Hbed,^e  join  with.rthis  succession  the  last  fifteen  dynasties,  by  whom, 
ac<iording<t6  the  common  consent  of  chronologists,  Egypt  was  governed  ;  we 
shall  thus  ascertain,  in  the"  joint  succession,  the  line  of  monarchs  by  whom 
it  was  eonceived  the  «0Bptre  was  swayed  in  that  country :  and  of  the 
integf  Ity  of  the  series  "which  arises  from  the  combination,  a  convincing  proof 
may  be  dedoced  from  the  '  'Ancient  Chronicle,'  which  has  been  chiefly 
followed  in^  this  investigation.  In  the  distribution  of  the  great  cycle, 
according  to  which  that  Chronicle  is  arranged,  the  complement  of  2323 
years  is  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  the  mortal  rulers ;  ^^  if  therefore  the  sum 


teA^MkM*aa^^*— •A^W^'l^^^* 


><*  Synoel.  ut  supr.  p%  51»  d.  61.  seq.  ^^^  Id.  ibid.  p.  51.  d. 

»««  Vid.  lupr.  p»291. 
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of  the  etDltce  series  agree  precisely  with  thatoumhier,  and  it  j^ppears  that  the 
differ^i^  part^'pf  which  it  is  composed,  ^heiL  applied  ip  detail  to  each 
extreai^y  oC^e  period  YrJ^ch^t  measurcg*  ^^[pet  ^J^£^^  Jf?^,;  no 
questioa  can^ift  raised,  ih?iJb  jth^  fragments^  srfiich,  onj^jfty  joinfi^^.thus 
correspond  wklk  each  otbeiv  fanned  integral  iparts  of  thoiteiofe  Airhole. 

As'ttie  epoefa^  and  basid  6f  th€^  Egyptian 'clift-onolog^%M^#l]^en  ^Irlsady 
determined,  tiik  two  eitfemes  are  fixed,''  wiMiin  whictf^^e^prd6f'may 
be  efe^ ted  ^^  the  distribution^  of  the  diffpi^ent  series  con^nsea,  which 
const^t^te  th^4  proper  line^if.Egyptian  sover^gg^.  Iq^jg^jj^i^hep^  the 
annexed  table^lUhe  compa4ation»  has  been  progmsivelyaiKadlbjby^siQ  addition 
to  the' epoch;  ^J.  P.  20^1-^  and  ^  subtraction  from  A!^4MniiH  J-  P.-4364; 
according  to  the  length  assigned  to  each  mon^(^'s  reign  in  tl^  respective 
catalogues  of  Erastosthenes  and  Manetho,  as  preserved  by  Syncellus.  In 
*onforniity^  h'oWeV^i^H6'^^fife^%ifM^-^  ot 'ted 

distribution  of^Wiei6fti'69'Bf^^t'etlib  ,-^^tK^irfae<ftHll^a!^as«J»  ii'^u^^d^ 
commehiJ  Mni!^^^  ^MmimA^  6fHm\  Mi  Sft^ri^lfeffleWlic**?*"  arid 
the  ^cveritefetitlt^l^^'tfoW^t^  citdite'^of ^aV^rS^^crf^fWlSbcitti^  for 

firaiostheiifeW, ^  WI16-' %  \ii  met  ^e^ite^^d6ftrpuW(islf  TOriaWea9^barf'^ 
acknowiitfgetf  such  'a  dlvfiifed^  o/^thfe^  ^fert^ ^'i^ft^iftbtt^^K^Mtf  »Wf- 
archs. 


I'  - 


.  r  »♦ 


•     '^^  81^:     od  .moil 'f  loj  hoot  jilxni  ot  ;vi^rri/l)  ^>nri;>)'j'»a  SfitliiBit  ,ri  BwC*  /  ^   •  .* 

XTI,  jru.7-in'nQn  loilt  ijM.ijaB  W'»)'/      f'i  .*fr    jS^niOOftiB  -^^-'-t  ,n')94W     ,{l989Q*\     .: 
xvit.  '»15.ru  ■  uit    .1X7  vTaaftffif'f  .'!  j^    •  i>i{tMijrtJt»Us.no  J-.tj  J  )0Tfi'JH3i  i)'»l  IQW^m  i;  .1// 

Sum        37,  ,      j049  r         ^  ;         .      ,       .  , 

xviii.  17  Diospolitei  ^•'^833-^i  ^  '^"  '^  q«  '^T^UiAoltf  8090        1624    '  ♦•'^ 

"7  Syncel.  ubi  supr.  p.  51.  d.  ^         i«8  Id.  j^ij^  p,  ijg,  t, 

i£9  £rat08.  ap.  SynceL  nbi  supr.  p.  91.  d.  06.  c.  101.  a.   ^ 

»«>  Id.  ap.  eund.  ibid.  p.  104.  b.  '  '"    'U  i«'ij(il'i^!p.lj^^  c.  ^  ;^ 

132  Maneth.  ap.  Joseph,  contr.  Apion.  Ub,  i\  p.  I04t.  t>.  cbnf.  Syncel;  ut  supr.  p.  loi,  a. 
09.d.  70.«.  71  d.  72  a.  '    '  •  '        "  ''    "^'    ^'"''    "   ^'^''^   -^  ^     ' 

*"  African,  ap.  Syncel 
the  six  kings'  reigns  which 
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] 

:>Xiiiit26f. ' 

latomla. 

ZXI. 

7  Tanites 

130  »♦ 

XZII. 

9  Bnbastited 

116  «M 

xxni. 

4  Tanites 

89  »* 

XXIY< 

1  Saite 

44  "^ 

XXY. 

8  Etbiapians 

XXTI. 

7  S^te^ 

lft2»»9 

XXTII. 

5  Persians 

V          '1              * 

111  '*• 

XXTIII. 

1  Saite 

6»« 

XXIX. 

3  Mendesians 

20  >« 

XXX. 

4*Sebennifes 

8»»« 

.     .              1    • 

*   B«malns  ^^ 

1 

• 

Sam 


66 


1-274 


Founders* 

AooeMion. 

J.  P. 

B.C. 

1 

Smedes 

3608 

1106 

Sesonchis 

3738 

976 

Petubastes 

3854 

860 

Bocchoris 

W43 

771 

Sabbachon 

a987 

7^7  i 

Stephinates 

4027 

687 

Cambys^s 

4189 

525 

Amyrtaeus 

•4300 

414 

Nepberites 

4906 

408 

Neotanebee 

^%6 

iW8 

Ochufl  (basis) 

4364 

350 

In  this  tabl^  we  consequently  obtain  demonstrative  evidence  of  the 
adequacy .  of  t^  /criterion  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  these  ob- 
3ervatioj:>«>  for  establishing  the  present  chronological  systeip.  The  pillars 
on  which  it^risef;  bpiqg, firmly  fixed,  in  the  determination  of  the  epoch  and 
basis,  from  whence  ^tbe  computation  is  made  at  either  extreme  of  the 
succession ;  in  th^  intermediate  year,  at  which  we  arrive,  by  addition  on 


first,  as  be  has  corrupted  the  latter  part  of  the  succession  by  the  introduction  of  Barneses,  at 
the  close  of  it,  from  the  preceding  dynasty;  to  make  room  for  whom,  be  has  abridged  the 
three  adjoining  reigns.  The  length  of  these  reigns  is  accordingly  adopted  firom  Eusebius, 
ibid.  p.  73.  b.  Between  these  chronologists  we  frequently  discover  that  conformity,  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  correct  the  one  by  the  other :  thus  in  dynasty  xxi.,  the  sum  of  the  reigns 
is  stated  in  both  at  130  years ;  but  the  seventh  reign  is  given  with  an  error  in  Africanus, 
which  admits  of  an  immediate  correction  from  the  number  in  Eusebius ;  conf.  ibid.  p.  73.  c. 
74.  c.  "*  African,  ap.  Syncel.  ib.  p.  73.  c. 

»**  Id.  ap.  eund.  ibid.  p.  73.  d.  *^  Id.  ap.  eund.  ibid.  p.  74.  a. 

137  The  dates  of  this  dynasty  and  of  those  which  follow  are  adopted  from  Ussher,  who  in 
digesting  this  part  of  the  Egyptian  chronolc^y  follows  Africanus,  but  with  modifications  and 
corrections  from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  :  vid.  Annal.  ad  ann.  3943.  p.  82. 

138  Usser.  ad  ann.  p.  94.   conf.  African,  ib.  p.  74.  b. 
199  Usser.  ibid.  p.  107. 109.  conf.  African,  ib.  p.  75.  c. 
iM  Usser.  ibid.  p.  150.   conf.  African,  ib.  p.  75.  c. 

1^1  Usser.  ibid.  p.  207.   conf.  African,  ib.  p.  77.    . 
lie  Usser.  ibid.  p.  219.  221.  conf.  African,  ib.  p.  76.  a. 
1^3  Usser.  ibid.  p.  162.  c.   conf.  African,  ib.  p.  77.  b. 
1^  Usser.  ibid.  p.  276.  conf.  African,  ib.  p.  77.  c» 
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9?,f»^?ybPfi1f*o^  ffiiWjrfP^iiT.^/^S  r?F8i^$<iJfeifi»tffo4?fe  4!owe^^i,^wA 

supplied  from  Diodorus  Siculus  by  M arsham,*^  as  to  preclude  the  ne(}^i(yt 

'.»ii,i<;g"*u   'U'ii<]'IZ'''^  M^i  ^o„Oi)i.olEiBojiui3omq  adi  \o  /obiuoob  aril  t-j  «•£- 
i»  Via.  uanbam.  C^.  Curoi^.  Saec.-xi,  p.  298,  299.  J  must  how&Ttf  beg  leave  to  jorotest 

aa  it  i%$nHp4f^  iimi^altaiilv«nife*r4ii8Uifon  o5tik»on|fntf Jth^  darodoia^in,  ^  iidiittilSMi! 

^  (fl^?"^-^^?  e''^>%»ea^g,:^c<^.  |i5arB^\)j^yPe?^ii.  ffe*jffipl>»*t 3*^11.  l.Thftf»^ 
sequ^n^^oWyation,  h^Q.wejfn  15^ 

'*  Nos  quidein  iiPcanone  TegibuE  iflt^  rEratosthenfieisl  hos  (ex  xtiu.  Manethonis  dynaf  tiaj 
sub^fS'dic^^^^taVlmiu^;  et  Amutl/aiitsei'isuccesedrein  %upposuimtis  Amosiin/  So  Thebanorai^ 

harmonia,  et  duas  fabricavimus  chronologiie  nostree  validi^simas  compagines.*'  Ob  the  first 
of  theee  connexions  Thave  little  to  ob9erye ;  the  subsequent,  receives  my  fullest  concurrence  : 
id.  ibid.  **  In  alt^ro  connex^onis  I^ujos  mgvugaen^o,  mag^u&^tt,  ^]ii]grf gB^TOx  W^  pi  ikQQonun, 
numercs  consensus.  Numeral^ant  saf^erdptes  a  Mcine  ^a^i  So^tf^.fogQ^L  5fi(,  a«ipot  14l^« 
£x  Eratc^thene  numerayimjis  ({hj^t  Mf^Qvi)  regQs.96;  4^cipia,9c;^a  djnastia  liabet  rfig^. 
16 :  sunt  omnes  reges  52.  Rursus  Sratosthenee  suis  regibos  attnhni^  annos  1050^  Manetho 
suis  333:  sunt  omnes  anni  1^.  De$^nt  de  rotundo  illo  nnmero^  a  Sfcenlotibiis  pflutiilo^  anni 
17.''  From  the  succession  of  .EratbstheAes  one  year  has  boen  howev^  withdrawn^ia  redneing 


i 


I 

I 


of  succession,  which °flf ''981^  it^<M''9afe>%  "^^M  ^aM'  MiWf^^ii 
li^&hQpti^i]^  tiiift'nSElifiWiidK*.  <^«Nr  «f«4ipuH6a»^s  df  if/^r^r^Ufiilons 

There  is,  however,  external  ^nd  conclusive  evidence,  as  well  of  this  point. 


aMtfeiiAlfir'»l',ni»ibiiDho-it)^iictantNnindbd'^  n'^hleaiiMtamUiiehs^ntckthimiig  has 
glvra<l'6f  ^^first<^«l)tth<l't^l^s<lex(^^"'^  i^'^kifig^'f '»i»f']^'  r^rb'frd/n 
Syfil:elftii';'*»  IJKtflf'it  fcoiitene'd '53-^d\fi«6¥»^r'So^Vfe'^^^^^ 

d^pa|S,tie8.bprjq'S\^ay^ 

pruij^^g  [^eiim  at  >^«  tafioeMk>n  .ofr4li6iP£rsiai»it0ithi^fiwere%n  siutbority^ 

tSa«^hce  <>r>tlte^fH>ht'ifc6  :i^7pitai!  to'm'Jdl^'niodd'of  cbrnttuiatiobi'vid.  Bup.  p.'SJ»i. 
b9%BI  TfcBifertifetottrttftWs,  tftwhlth  th{?^girfiilng' oftWd  Egjriptiin  yeteMVitbin  th^ 
dOBtpbte  'of(  thfe-  iibtBe  ■J%1ibn;'ire'riotic§d'8^if.  p.'29S(^ii.'  39l    A:i  buch  ViiJies,"t'wo  lE^yplian 

^>aA4wfe*«i*tt'ttn*Jtrtlin:->-      ■•''    '^-'••••^^•^•■•■'■'  -'•-''"      -'    ■-.•>•<-••'•••■"     '" 
(ra««.»y«to^.4bldPi»:7»r«'.'': !'•'    ' '"W  laHbfdi'p.SSJlil'.""""""'' ■""  ^'^^" '  ■ 


♦  -  r 


M6  Dr.  'Jiimi^^Qt  m^'^An^m^^j^. 

siibjugd^ibn^bl^  dcl&kF'^m^  df^iP^m^oM^  iim^M^^SoM  tikaef  itpuUfft 
foadd  TM^oi^<l!^'''bi#^^l^''^a1^dg«ei^S6%i%l9§^/nr:lf««t94f  «M 'fionaiobslM( 

it  Will '4^  ^fMdf''iim  'mi-s^m&(Ar'mx(SiimotaQm\  ^  mtRmtaufbiu 

tkat'  4hich  Uifi^^id^^id^if^^^RfBh^ttikffdfiAV^^^^'k^  Utav 

Aat  Vitu'd!t^emx>aBl(^^'reH{:  ^h^^^^u^^  lfi£»ftt(^i^  ^  flibgvaifntUd 
twen^-^eiP¥ttyif^t|l^  ciM^Ms^^e^fiSIS  dl^^Sftfs^^tfidkiift^^Qediftiiiis 
Ae  tlfm'^  6f ^gn'^'/^  a^^^^nt&i^^felt^l^^atetf.^'-affl^e a»8tf£TM?a« 

by  ir^8Meg«^,  %d^f-iggkniM  "Bf  8^<^UU4Mic^fifa^£<teefl-<N6t»ifaiUieii 
in  l!fi^^^c^^^fe'iny6I'fiM@  feb^^^^enld^ilff  b6tk0iihQ9iiaAt^ii»iih 

in  \ii^  ^eiM^i'-h&h'i'hUli  on;  ^^l»^  f'l^^till^^  AfkM^  ^hkiti^'V^jsittigai 
the  ^dtd^i'^  tH^'iilyd^llie^'Wd^  ]!(feti^i^%^t4tte^tweiitjfAil^tU>o<JbteiisMt 
as  amounting  to  ten,  precisely  accords  with  the  number  which  S^eeUfii 

has  s\k^.'^  '-oqq^'j  n.'  *  ^oiur^be  ed  ifsra   tj'rtv/  euai  wij  >:,aofrifl  joS  .8 

mV  i^  thy^^sihULj^'^fSf^'Isdf^iAfedv^ka^ldgiit  >l««^aekmii9.'atf 
remar'k,'%  ^^ttcTii^f  {(^  b^Hi^'^^M^'^ncltigiotf ;  ^itoce  l<Pi»>)nt0omeUfthi^ 
that  the  evideiice  dlT  which  he  h%ts '|;iVen'^d  details;  and"(M  which  oor 
deductions  are  founded,  could  have  failed  in  its  operation  only  on  his  own 
convictic^v    Jo  the  catalogue  of  ipgygtii^n^  ^ipg^  vt^ich  he  has  dr^wn  up^  he 

—        "' '■  '1—  ■ — f—^ <••    ■  u — '.":.  , .  ;■■  .■:.ii-.iy..ti — ^-T" r — : r^^ — ....  ■ 

i»  gyncel.  ibid.  p.  210.  d.    '  -H    .    ■   ui^Ptoti'de  lMd.iet08irid.  oaptjclir.   •,.<'. 

iM  Syncel.  nbi  supr.  p.  210.  d.  .    .i"  ^  ,   ,,-,^ 


J 


attsri^c»^p(tfkMi  rirffl28Rfcj5ffiaiS-i  'llaiPte^Qftoibfil  IficWifiBoff^  JP?)4i?M 
fixndt^Mcci(ufi^r4)«f|sp(f»ti^fi^-,ij^^f  d^^^  smsfmf-  WH>»i  JFA^fPi^ 

iatdftermftriof  Ite  l«©ewb»ti&8jpr^fe|l9Jflf|g^ji  jgaJ^BBiflfl*  HiP'?i^^*^i 

Ike  hn*<tffc«i»teftik  iftoHWO^liijSBanjr^ffliipt^gj,  ^3^^$^^^  %^^m^k 
iBgi»<TatrWsoaiifJte.--lfoi6e^^(4j|efrablfi,„tfejG89Kfoj^^  result  i|^ 

3.  But  among  tbe  proofs  which  may  be  advanced  in  support  of  ^epreseol 

»hfMnoS  Ees0p^imi9hP9liSifl8ykNbiif^ 
8ieithetofiat>foixihi»,Akoa9(4^^pwb\e^(f^Jlb^  aimong  the 

naostt  interesting  and  Unpor^t.    I  have;  alpe^y  .i^pticed  incidentally  the 

1^  Id.  ibid.  p.  210.  d.  Here  Diodorus,  also,  after  the  same  example,  makes  a  diyision  in 
the  history  of  the  BgjptiEii;  kings :  vid.  BibL  Hist.  p.  62.  a^  4^-  a.  ^  cpp£.  p,  5..  $tl.  4.  b. 
Syncel.  p.  91.  c.    Constant.  Manass.  aU  ^^  I4M^Mlt  P-  ^^*  ^* 


3^2  Dr.  J^vQtiAWvvd^}  sthev/l^bient^O^^. 

ef(r§gf^i^fy  tJ^eAf i}^  {WJbiffti  ^  (^pagaieitebibne  1a[i>"ijp|(no(|iec^j)tt^3cMl 

?<>f^>M^^^  ojftf^h^'  4lctfa«j(d}n^^tii}aidenttTflhr9»hichl  ttwnIirttbr(to»«!'^ 
chlg^|l^,(itbe^9uc4otf»te«^^<AKbil7e)i)eeB()traIadbittsd>«I^ 

tbere^^  {^bena^t|»Cf^Qt>;>owil««afenee  MHthe^atesdiitkliwiO^^t^edilgyfMlitRt^ 
and,I%Jarf}W^.,vMi  -,ilj   ni  j.p-.^  jqr?  oov/orf  ,?.oJit-n?I  oib  1c  noizluqxa 
B^fj^b^iH^rm(CWstAlioT{<th^iimeaeot:cba4iiidf^  tt^ 

time  of  lijij^t  ^od  fl9ff)  j;g}ip(<3QcAun]e(l.wlulf  1itltDLid(iMitiijgi«rasqgo«llfo^itii^' 
the  eig^$^f^th-4yn(V>lyl}iTtofMitoet))^^ha$rteiqnBnlyHde{^  ^ulsfen 

of.  tbi^r  f»)i^^yje^^i^l)erdR)  mbMO^'fahttofytitbe'mabAr.lM^awQStitoalBiKibfi^^ 
iocluO^  tji»fit.4>f<^  I|Vf»^jl|t^,lo4h&:ftBnb<ttr  rcsdsiaiiila^i^t^''fel^^tKdJ^ 
JosepI^  witb  a  v^w  t9M%9mt0ath^'mtki^ityi6ffb\»tisiiAQ$,^^Ut^^ 
tra^$fer  4;^t^]ifej^/rf)q^ilM$.j«^0f' Ah^  sdv^nll;  wOm.  oitf^  iim(9§§Se»^ 
of  tbe  a^,  bi8.Wfpf/iftff(Hyirafi^u1>/ri^fshftMilft{frE(||^f)d)bi^<4^iaa^ 

decided  .by.  tbe«id9i)ftia€^if«  &k  tbd.t  ptiniv  wbo^fthg^^N^^i^'^l^"  ^fte^^H^' 
(of  whicb,  by  the  way,  bis  successor  Amenopbis  acquired  the  glory,)  as  tbe 
sou  Miphramuthosis.'^  Oa  an  inspection  of  tbe  successions  which,  are 
subjoined  to  UiJs  rinvefsti^tioti,  it  will  be  dir^tl  vq  sb^tt,  Ch«lt''lb4''^linii^ 
of  tbe  ooarprinoe,  and  1ti6  aeetosibti'^oBthe'dtbei^,  h^cbrdiidg'^o  il^e^  dis- 
position of  the  eighteeilth  •dynMty;'oc'c|fei.rred''in  JJ  1^^^ 
precisely  otrls'  year  previous  ^  to  ^^,^'^ateo^  t^  ,^^,..,39,  ^ternineil.by. 
Ussber.'^  It  is,  howeven  a,p,Mrvoq^,.f(i^,vimiMrk^le.i(»rQiifm8tftncey  thatritlw 
computatioQ  of  this  learofid. Qtnx)nolegi»t eHiUAt  he^^-^^rm^B^, 'M^ajmW WMl 


'■■'      — ^ ^  ■     '       ■  -    ■  J .  . 


•:rv  /^  ^" ' .'  A.  -'i  I  ••  ' "  •:  -I'T 


i«7  African.  «t  Eaeeb.  atK  Sync^l.  ttt  inpr.  rf/eg.*  a.  ti'/'i;"'     '  \'"  '       '       \  '  '" 

^«  Maneth,  ap.  Joseph,  eontr.  Apidn/i).  1040.  d.  .  ' 

1^  Maraham.'  abi  sapri  Seec.'  ix,  p.  133.  d.  xl  p.  341.  x;.   xii.  p.  3Id.  a.     ConC  Joseph. 

ib.  p.  1041.  g.  1002.  c*    ChsBrem.  ap.  eund.  p.'1057,  al*  ^  !r     u  ' 

*^  Maneth.  ap.  Joseph,  at  snpr.  p.  1040.  e.    c6^lP.  Sfarshl  ibid.'  p.  'WS.    SynceL  v^&l,  c* 

09.  b.  71.  a.  ^^  TTsfidr.  ubi  stipr.  p.  2i. 


lto3Stfmil|&9dSomp{itaiM)0.orifEdJklui«BOC|b  sd)  ttt»a«^ 

ifel4«Mt^toJof  ,aUljtbe)Afan»ioiogifedn«t)bntt<tefi'  ^  %(iidhr 'tMLl  vhrilnf '^as 

^if^fh§9et9^firiivii|Ukitl»dBgy^tiaiH9'j|ike^  ^l'ttot^M1y  rtfMored. 

bqislilfs  i9di»dfli detttrioMtodr/iToit  avtotAoithefjiHlciiiSKiibti'  1^ ssH^afk/M'sfrid 

fSnqfei^  tl(M(i^£iaua0»<ii^j!ltertinlo8^:>({erp4^i»|<l  4^M6b'  'ft^^^ 
c|mitPb9tiH^r§Vi83lMje!pqahylwm|^.itlmftimf^f«di<|oi<#^  ^.  32fi2i"itf([i"6(jih- 

^^li|t>fiji>fioCtetbUMttiBD*  ibri^  J«&Mdoet|o9«t«^d»%ht"6ra9ilat'^^ir^, 
^illM¥^^^eoiiiPt>ftr«itiiilttttlii«heiifaUi  0<ndSMliiiMsi^-->iH^  ^itii^d^  <4ii'  'the 
expulsion  of  the  Israelites,  however  suppressed  by  the  bistoHSnjMK/^tert 
^  nflllfq9fA3^mcikiit!^pBbibe\3i6ae§9m\y^ixifMti^  in 

^«l^fl^u9oifi9eiqiu«wthaiiity  |iadsed)  tO'jA«»6h{)tg^<fi($9tij<k:f^8sA^.^  ^ 

t^j;$ig9c«Ci^«M8eiMeiani^iiKt«iln^^  of>^lk(^>Me^Hti^le'J^  lia 
ti^dlKWiT^'»'i^i|ti«tiuigteaE  Si>tinBtalilp«fiod>i6(^'<lkGi  S^|ytiMs>  pn^rfy 

Widmmfm  9liiho  nniatii}  ^t^'m  ildt^<K;0s0idtil4i^^M«^btti<**'f)-(»n 
li^tlm%P^iit8<f  iM^ishtiiMkiitr  JlZPtcSOOdy  itllisil^  t6  fiiYl;^  tKe  'titne 

qfei^W««^  jWflPife^dejDriur  wUrh{  thdi  ntertiitti<>«Biii^'<JfJ6^r&i  ^i^biy 

J16  rloiriw  .ii.  .^^•x.-w  -j.l)    to  iioiJyMj^m    u-r.   ..<)         ^-..'odjuiiu.ii.i.K       ^ 


ilHI|ii|«lili^-iOtt)B«tMl»Mt.>l<te<i''Mn]CaiM$l8o6<^^4U^ifr  ^4<^w9it':  'mbx/ex  eodem,  in 
nf^aftfi  horavi  ,49gyp,i  0^«m:    lAJifai,  t«listtt^k*(iir&nkftbik6,'di6it'W^  {^rfibfiiiiet^, 

iiw*\Borrat    itotfiiyat'   pastOTOs  a  [sab]    TeUunoBe   depnlaos  [egreeaos] Pneterea, 

Manetho  tradidit  Judseoa  ex  JEgyft<f,  pabof  ^tse  al^  Am«aophQ  lege ;  mm.  T^iitfiB  a  XMunose 
aliquo,  ant  Amose,  aut  Thmose,  aut  Thuminqq^,!'  By  r«f«rence  to  the  aa^red  iiittorj^- every 
difficultT  in  the  siil^ject  is  easily  jpf moved :  it  appears  from  Manetho's  statemeni^  that 
Amenophis,  instigated  oj  one  of  the  prie»tly  order, ^^fzed,  t^n  thf  soveceigli  ^atfabritj,  on 
the&U  of  Tethmosis,  the  Pbaraoh  of  i^cripture.        ,  •.  .  (/ 

i^'Des-VIgnoI.  sur  I'Ann.  An^  \  vii.  tom.  ii.  p.  680. 
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preceded  the  appearance  of  the  sun.  This  singular  phenoitieiioii,  as  cq^ 
incidingp  with  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  which  the  Egyptians  regarded' with  no 
common  interest,  from  its  influence  on  the  fertility  of  their  nil,  ooostqueoilly 
gave  rise  to  a  new  era.^^  As  this  remarkable  coincidence  occurred  €m 
July  20th  in  J.  P.  3389»  occasion  was  therefore  taken  to  deduce  from  it  ^k% 
epoch  of  the  great  Canicular  period.^^  For  to  this  year  a  preference  is  due* 
before  that  suggested  by  Bainbridge,  who,  in  placing  that  epoch  as  low 
as  J.  P.  3391,  is  likewise  followed  by  Pr6ret;^^  inasmuch  as  the  £omet 
possesses  that  coincidence  with  the  first  year  of  the  solar  and  biseextite 
cycle,^  which  characterises  every  epoch  of  the  Egyptians.  But  what  twe  aire 
chiefly  concerned  in  observing,  is  the  evidence  which  has  been  latterly 
brought  to  light,  that  the  establishment  of  this  remadtable  era  was  e^dted 
in  the  times  of  Rameses  Meiamiin,  within  the  limitis  of  whose  reign»  which 
extended  from  J.  P.  3339  to  3405,  it  necessarily  took  place,  if  any  credit  :be 
due  to  the  present  scheme  of  Egyptian  chrobol(^.  In  the  researches 
prosecuted  by  M.  Champollton  in  the  ruins  of  this  monarch's  palace  at 
Medinet-Habou,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  discover  a  sacred  caletidar 
on  the  south  wall,  amongst  the  historical  pictures  with  wbidi  that  mag^ 
nificent  structure  was  decorated,  and  which  he  assures  us  were  **  the  entire 
produce  of  the  reign  of  Rhamses  Meiam(in/'^^^  In  the  specimen  which  be 
gives  of  this  curious  relic,  wherein  were  recounted  the  festivals  celebrated 
every  month,  the  following  important  extract  appears :  **  Month  of  l^ottH^ 
Neomenia — Manifestation  of  the  star  Sothis."  In  this  identification  of  the 
first  day  of  Thoth  with  the  heliacal  rising .  of  the  star  Sinus,  one  of  tho^ 
chronological  characters  is-  fixed,  by  which  the  time  of  the  reign  may 
be  accurately  determined.  The  manifestation  of  Sothis,  after  its  occultation 
from  the  approach  of  the  sun,  as  appears  from  astronomical  calculation, 
occurred  for  a  long  period  in  Egypt  about  July  20th  ;  but  upon  this  day  the 
neomenia  of  Thoth  fell  only  within  the  short  period  intervening  between 
J.  P.  3389—3392."^    After  that  time,  it  gradually  fell  back  in  the  year ; 

^^  Bainbridge,  Canicular,  cap.  iv,  p.  29.    Yid.  Eustath.  in  Dionjs.  Perieg.  t.  227.  p.  83. 

»«y  Deu-Vignol.  ubi  supr.  p.  681.  688. 

^^  Bainbridge,  ibid.  p.  85.  conf.  TArt  de  V^rif.  les  Dates,  torn.  i.  init. 

1^  Des-Vignol.  ubi  supr.  p.  693. 

170  Champol.  Lett.  6crit.  d'Egypte,  xriii.  p.  361.   comp.  p.  359. 

^71  As  the  neomenia  of  the  erratic  year  fell  back  one  day  erery  four  jrean,  and  occurred 


isriiislDDBfboi)  orudfihm«|aoMn|Qi^rC9tiDgifl|^g Athene  ^i$J<iof«^ha 

xlifieBndecxpnstellimottn^griflieo^     t$>^,,R«Vtfnte«idfpd  jy^^»«ij^Tj>^i/^gft  of 
ttartciiiCMt^rdi,  ittcaidiog  to.  theMBr^b,««Jti^%fy,^^M»^»  VWEPoifpiise/i 

^^rtBMAllretrn^aikddfiRite  ywr.JiT^tfc  to/fthei  Istrfj^^^ftU^^^bgrKi^c)  ,fJB9t  ^iTffg 

AK|W*iiriyjrt;l»rti^'cdal4(hfttrQ  l1>offiiWy/opcur]PJ^y'tJl^J^ppfprRpQe>.^f^  S)riu% 
9N<biKifoikteiiiiine9d>%  jBomn^OWp^tc  9f  ttiq  Sn^ftQB^r;  jhafppfjjpflig^^at  that 

t&^tttfUcr^  siDtdnjvlmtas^jof  i»o4ie99>imppnftnci^Mr«^^  nft^u^  (ti>)}^4fiDC^ 
isduMdiaieT]a«iB*eiiviiD'^by9ntocede^  ^fntbd  jpa|)ici(^jr^r)c^)    A|t 

•^npr«dtdfog^.vpd*b/af>tlri8  cytrfoiriiv  J.  ^^^  ^P^fie.-tifee  i^KW^QW*  pf  jTtotU 

iffettHdvhartintheitJciiiteidliice  \Has  »oft/  ?^fe^Jtfeil){ti|B»^,T.,s^V^^  by^  th^ 
&!)lflsfiif68taUoiir'^6T  Sbtbbtr"  ^k^  (Jiiffi&reDC)e,  af.jther:lippg^:^f.^tb^i/ai(i0a  And 
-siilftfiehl  ^eaiioo4^^onifig!aitintorfalr^f  •j^oarly.^S,^^^  Ipiet^i^en  the  twp 

j^ehts^iodndiarerepiidselited  as  happeiungon^th^  sai^e  f^ay  in  the  caleDdar 
^ofRataieses.  ./And  ithis  jiiscrepaiiQy  M^as  lurtheariii^r^ase^,  t^t  every  anter 
^tj^eotiepodbof^thoa^eatiyear^iwhe^rthel  oj^ftraejpia  r^(^^  t<^  July  20th, 
laiAd^idompleritod  the  Siofhittcal  cgrdei.  Buti^po^rding  tQ:tbe.f]^s9ii)|r^hemeQf 
£gy{^tiato'^chnuiohigy,»  the*reigiiT  of.l^mesea  'wa4;icon(ipri9edfb)3tw«en  tbp 
j^^B^jof  J4.  Pi  8309*.  and  3405  ;f  and  iq$  that(  time  t^e^  n^c^neqja  of  Thoth 

.I'jtjv/;- n    .iiii^Tjjii.   iM     J..    ■  iv   »>   u.!t   III-:;  //   y'. .0  ii   L  .\   ,-1  ..,  .      •    ( 

on  July  20th,  J.  P.  3889;  it  adhered  to  this  day  only  daring  the  three  following  years ; 
jh§vang;-f§trggiad^d<^,'to  July  J9tli  ^  J.  P^.  j^8|3.  .<?onip.  Des-Vignol.  ut  aupr.  n.  167,  et  109. 
Scalig.  Can.  Isagog.  lib.  i.  p.  107. 

17s  Champol.  Lett  au  Di;c  de  Bliieo^^  p^  107.    X?^"^^^^^^^  ^^  ^*  ^«  ^*  ^^  s^P' •  P»  206. 

^7*  Champol.  ibid.  comp.  Trans,  of  R.  S.  L.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  222. 

m  Vid.  Bupr.  p.  295.  n.  33. ,  .  ,  r,  ,1^^^  Vid.  supr.  p.  889.  n.  8,  p.  311.  n.  80.  Scalig. 
Caa«>t3agog.  pw.l07,     .    .  .  ,  ,  *76  y^^^,  J^lan^^e^  Astronom.  §  1606.  tom.'i.  p.  264. 
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retrograded  from  August  2nd  to  July  16th,*"  fulling  m  J.  P.  3389  upon 
July  20th,  when  Sirius  rose  heliacally  at  Thebes,  and  the  great  Canicular 
era  commenced,  according  to  Censorinus.*^®  As  we  find  this  combination  of 
circumstances,  so  singularly  attested  by  the  calendar  discoTered  in  the 
palace  of  Rameses,  concur  precisely  with  the  close  of  the  fiflieth  year 
of  that  prince,  which  formed  the  most  remarkable  year  of  his  reign ;  as  not 
merely  completing  the  term  of  half  a  century,  but  the  period  of  two  lunar 
cycles  as  computed  by  the  Egyptians ;  the  scepticism  must  be  invincible, 
which  resists  the  conclusion,  that  a  coincidence  so  extraordinary  in  this 
remarkable  reign  must  have  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  new  era  in  the 
Canicular.  Yet  in  forming  this  inference,  should  I  fail  in  carrying  this 
learned  auditory  along  with  me,  to  the  full  extent  of  my  own  convictions, 
the  criterion  which  is  proposed  in  it  for  determining  between  the  different 
schemes  of  chronology,  submitted  to  their  approbation,  seems  to  have  little 
room  for  hesitation  in  making  an  election. 

It  may  be,  however,  expedient  to  deduce  some  evidence  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  system,  from  the  chronological  characters  of  the  reigns  subsequent  to 
the  twentieth  dynasty,  in  order  to  evince  the  necessity  under  which  the 
chronologist  is  placed,  to  reject  that  succession  of  anonymous  kings  from  his 
computations.  And  from  the  necessary  consistency  of  truth,  it  directly 
presents  itself  in  the  reign  of  Sesonchis,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
twenty-second  dynasty,  and  is  generally  identified  with  the  Shishac  of 
Scripture.^^®  By  a  successive  addition  of  the  number  of  years  assigned  to 
each  of  the  reigns  in  the  intervening  dynasties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
twentieth, « we  arrive  at  J.  P.  3738,  as  the  time  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  which  differs  but  two  years  from  the  date  ascribed  to  his  accession 
by  Ussher,  who  places  it  in  J.  P.  3736.^*^  On  the  coincidences  in  the 
different  accounts  of  this  prince's  achievements,  as  sketched  by  the  sacred 
and  pagan  historians,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  as  they  have  attracted 
the  notice,  and  exercised  the  inquiries,  of  the  ablest  modern  chronologists. 


17T  Vid.  supr.  p.  295.  n.  33. 

na  Censorin.  ut  Bupr.  cap.  xxi.   comp.  Des-VignoUes,  ubi  snpr.  p.  676. 
n9  Scalig.  Canon.  Isagog.  p.  311.    Usser.  ubi  supr.  p.  58.  ad  A.  J.  P.  3736.    Peyton. 
Antiq.  dee  Terns.   Des-Vignol.  ubi  supr.  p.  123. 157.  i«>  Usser.  ibid. 
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In  the  views  of  those  who  conform  to  the  Hebrew  scheme,  that  concurrence 
in  the  reigos  of  Sesonchis,  as  estimated  by  the  pagan  computation,  and  of 
Shisbac,  as  reckoned  by  the  sacred,  is  justly  insisted  on,  as  demonstrating 
the  accuracy  of  the  different  modes  of  calculation,  by  which  their  times  are 
reduced  to  an  identity.^®*  At  the  commencement  of  the  monarch's  reign 
who  was  thus  variously  termed,  the  great  schism  occurred  that  separated 
the  thrcme  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  which  is  dated  by  Ussher  from 
the  year  of  J.  P.  3739.^°'  But  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  was  attended 
with  a  defection  to  the  Egyptian  superstitions,  in  which  some  of  those 
chronological  characters  have  been  marked,  that  bring  demonstrative 
evidence  of  the  date  at  which  the  incident  occurred.  In  erecting  the  golden 
calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  Apis  and  Mnevis, 
and  instituting  a  festival  to  *'  the  gods  that  brought  them  out  of  Egypt," 
**  like  unto  the  feast  that  was  in  Judah,"  ^'^^  Jeroboam,  whose  object  was  to 
introduce  a  syncretism  into  Israel,  postponed  the  time  of  its  observance 
precisely  a  month.  According  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Levitical  law,  the 
feaat  of  tabernacles,  to  which  it  was  his  desire  to  conform,  as  the  anni- 
versary in  commemoration  of  the  exod,^^  was  to  be  held  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  seventh  month  ;^^  but  by  the  command  of  the  apostate  king,  it  was 
deferred  in  his  dominions  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  eighthy^  It  is  besides 
deserving  of  remark,  that  the  charge  of  contumacious  impiety,  objected  to 
him,  is  particularly  grounded  on  his  innovation  respecting  *'  the  month  which 
he  had  devised  of  his  own  heart." '^  From  this  difference  between  the  time 
of  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  ceremony,  it  was  naturally  conjectured  by 
Selden,  that  some  evidence  might  be  obtained  of  the  year  in  which  it 
occurred;***  and  Des-Vignolles,  advancing  on  the  hint,  accordingly   en- 


"*  Scalig.  al.  iupr.  n.  179.  '  **  Usser.  ubi  supr.  p.  58. 

iM  1  Kings,  xii.  28.  82.  »«*  Lev.  xxiii.  39--43.  i"  ibid.  34. 

»8fi  1  Kings,  ibid.  32,  33.  w  Ibid.  33. 

itt  The  object  at  which  the  learned  author  aimed,  with  its  final  disappointmeilt,  is  stated 
by  him  in  the  following  words :  (De  Dts  Syr.  Sjnt.  i.  iv.  p.  144.)  '^  Fctteor  me  hie  tarn  frnstra 
corioBum  fiiisse,  ut  diligentins  inqnirerem,  utrum  17  dies  mensis  Athyr,  in  anno  vago  ^gjpti- 
omm  et  lequabili  •  .  .  festum  nempe  illud,  quo,  juxta  vetustissimos  ritus,  de  aurato  bove 
ostenso,  Osiridem  plangebant,  et  cum  gaudio  item  inyeniebant,  et  15  dies  Marchesvanj  scilicet 
a  Jeroboamo  rege  institutum,  potuerint  concurrere.'*  This  point  he  decides  in  the  negative. 
In  fact,  Thoth  Ist  having  fallen  in  J.  P.  3739,  on  April  24th ;  and  Athyr  being  the  third 
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deavoured  to  elicit  it  from  his  scheme  of  Hebrew  chf ooology,  uotit  the 
fundamental  imperfections  of  his  system  ooavinced  him  that  his  efibrts 
were  fruitless.^^  But  on  fixing  the  time  of  the. Israelite. deffK^i^tt  m  the 
year  determined  by  Ussher^  the  object  which  evaded  his  iaquiHes  preeients 
itself  without  much  labour  of  research.  In  the  year  of  J*  P.  3731^,:  to  which 
that  chronologist  refers  the  schism  under  Jeroboam/^  the  9»epm6Aia  of 
Thoth  fell  upon  April  24th ;  and  in  that  year,  the  paschal  new  moon,  which 
determined  the  Jewish  neomenia,  occurred  at  Jerusalem  on  Thursday, 
March  25th.  For  the  luminaries  having  been  conjoined  on  the  23rd,  abolit 
11a.  Mm  the  crescent,  from  whose  appearance  the  oeoinensia  was  reckoned, 
was  not  visible  until  the  second  evening  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
true  conj unction. ^^^  It  is  thus  not  only  apparent,  that  betwoen  the  beginning 
of  the  Egyptian  and  of  the  Jewish  year  the  distance  of  Me  month  {M'^s^y 
intervened,  but  that  the  commencement  of  the  former  preceded  .t\t»,t  of 
the  latter  by  ex^yctly  that  interval  of  tiine«  As  the  months  of  hotth  ttaticots 
kept  pace,  day  for  day,  with  each  other/^^  it  is  thus  obviou4,  (hat  the 
15th  of  the  seventh  month,  according  to  the  £!|gyptiaas«  mvst  havie  precisely 
coincided  with  the    15th  of  the  eighth  according  to  the  Jews.     In  the 


Egyptian  month,  its  17th  day  fell  upon  July  9th.  The  15th  of  the  seyenjth  Jewi«fa  moQ|]}« 
calculated  from  March  25th  as  falling  upon  October  5th,  must  hav^  occurred  nearly  three 
months  later  in  the  year.  But  in  truth,  as  Des-Vignolles  has  justly  objected  to  Selden  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  judgment  of  Josephus, — **  Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast,  like 
unto  the  feast  that  um  in  JwUihJ'  1  Kings^  zii.  32.  conf.  JToeeph.  Antiq.  Viii,  S.  p«  87B.  Tfa^ 
analogy,  therefore,  which  Selden  sought  to  osiablish  between  this  festival  aoid  fbat  «f  Ae 
recovery  of  Osiris,  though  not  so  unfounded  as  was  conceived  by  Des-YigngUe^  wa^ia  Ae 
present  instance  wholly  out  of  place :   comp.  Des-Vignol.  ubi  supr.  torn.  i.  p.  758. 

i»9  Des-Vignolles,  ibid.  p.  759.  On  the  solution  which  he  finds  for  the  difficulty,  it  is 
needless  to  pass  sentence  :  <<  II  ^tablit  dans  ses  etats  un  culte  idolitre,  auquel  les  Israelites 
n'avoient  que  tropi  de  penchant :  et  le  terns  de  la  ftte  des  tabernacles  s'approchant,  comme 
dit  Joseph,  il  ordonna  qu*on  la  c^l^breroit  en  Israd  le  15  jour  d'un  mois,  qu'il  fit  nommer  k 
sa  fantaisie,  le  7  mois,  quoique  ce  fut  le  8  mois  des  Juifs."  In  this  notion,  which  is  the  pure 
fantasy  of  the  chronologist,  few  persons  will  be  likely  tci  concur.  Had  such  been,  the  object 
with  which  the  innovation  was  undertaken,  as  it  would  have  been  efFeotuaUy -seoared  hy 
changing  the  place,  rather  than  the  time  of  the  festival,  it  is  plain,  that  in  suoh  ao  exfiositioa 
it  is  wholly  misconceived.  i9o  Usser.  ubi  supr«  p.  58» 

191  Seld.  de  An.  Civ,  Jud.  cap.  xiii.  Scalig.  Can.  Is^og-  lib.  iii.  p.  26*,  267.  c. 

w  Scalig,  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  iii.  p.  220.  seq.   Usser.  Anixal.  Praef,  p.  [vi.] 
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preference  s(bow&  by  Jeroboam  for  the  latter  date,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  former,  he  thus  strictly  conibrmed  to  the  calendar  of  the  people  whose 
id<4atry  be  introduced,  to  the  subversion  of  the  national  worship.  As  the 
shifting  of  the  lunar  epact,  and  erratic  nature  of  the  Egyptian  year, 
rendered  the  recurrence  of  such  a  coincidence  as  happened  at  this  re- 
markable conjuncture  impossible,  unless  after  a  lapse  of  immeasurable 
agfes ;  the  probability  may  be  easily  computed,  how  far  its  occurrence  at  so 
remarkable  a  tinoe  may  be  imputed  to  accident. 

'  In  proportion  as  we  descend  from  those  times,  to  ages  of  which  the 
hisCortcal  memorials  are  moiie  num^ous  and  circumstantial,  the  importance 
of  evidence,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  hitherto  advanced,  progressively 
declines*  In  determining  the  dates  oi  the  period  which  falls  within  the  era, 
cammonly  distinguished  as  the  historical,  chronologists,  having  fewer  diffi- 
culties to  eoooonter,  very  generally  agree.  I  shall  not  therefore  trespass 
upon  the  attention  of  this  learned  assembly,  with  the  accumulation  of 
farther  evidence,  but  confine  myself  to  the  production  of  a  single  proof, 
which  aoqnires  additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  its  falling 
within  the  times  of  M anetho. 

As  the  Egyptians  designated  the  period  of  their  great  year  under  the 
symbol  of  the  phmnix,^^^  the  time  of  its  conversion,  which  they  imaged 
under  the  death  and  resurrection  of  that  fabulous  bird,  is  placed  by  the 
joint  testimony  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.^^ 
At  the  accession  of  this  monarch,  which  according  to  the  astronomical 
canon  occurred  in  J.  P.  4467,^^  the  neomenia  of  Thoth,  in  falling  upon 
October  24tb,  commenced  a  new  era,  by  passing  upon  the  day  which 
it  occupied,  when  it  was  originally  constituted,  and  its  epoch  taken  from 
the  fixed  equinox  of  the  creation .^^  The  true  time  of  the  conversion,  as 
deducible  from  the  age  of  Hermes  and  the  year  of  J.  P.  3003,  properly 
occurred  in  J.  P.  4463,^^  and  thus  unhappily  fell  within  the  preceding 


^^  Hor.  ApoU.  ii.  cap.  Ivii.     Piin.  Hist.  Nat.  x.  cap.  2.    Solin.  cap.  xxxiii. 
>9«  Plin.  Ibid.    Tacit.  Aimal.  ri.  cap.  28. 
19*  Vid.  Can.  Astron.  ap.  Des-Vignolles,  ii.  p.  SSO. 
^^  Comp.  supr.  p.  302.  n.  65  and  56.  p.  319.  n.  107. 

107  Vid.  fupr.  p.  311.  n.  79.    The  interval  between  J.  P.  3003  and  4463,  as  amounting  to 
1460  Julian  years,  is  precisely  equal  to  the  Sothiacal  period  or  great  year  of  the  Egyptians. 
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reign ;  but  by  the  adulatory  spirit  of  the  times  this  incongruity  was  easily 
overlooked ;  and  the  felicity  which  was  ever  connected  with  the  time  of  the 
great  restitution  was  accordingly  imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  reigning 
prince,  on  whom  they  conferred  the  title  of  'the  beneficent/  To  the 
Egyptians  that  monarch  had  particularly  endeared  himself,  by  restoring 
the  national  superstition,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus.^^  In  the  restitution  of  their  religious  immunities,  they  easily  found 
that  state  of  peaceful  security,  which  it  was  supposed  their  great  year 
would  restore  at  the  crisis  of  its  conversion.  But  what  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  our  present  inquiries,  in  the  different  lengths  ascribed  by 
them  to  the  life  of  the  phoenix,  by  which  they  imaged  the  period  inter^ 
vening  between  the  commencement  of  the  cycle  and  its  close,  they  have 
recognised  the  different  epochs  from  which  it  has  been  deduced  in  this 
investigation.  The  term  by  which  they  supposed  the  life  of  that  bird 
bounded,  they  variously  estimated  at  540  and  1460  years  ;*^  conceiving, 
that  previously  to  its  appearance  under  Ptolemy  III.,  it  had  been  twice 
seen  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  where  it  expired  on  the  altar  of  the  sun.*°°  If 
consequently  from  the  time  of  this  monarch's  accession  in  J.  P.  4467,  each 
of  these  cycles  be  twice  subducted,  in  ascending  to  the  years  of  J.  P.  3007 
and  1547,  by  subducting  the  longer  period  of  its  life,  and  to  the  years  of 
J.  P.  3927  and  3387,  by  subducting  the  shorter,  we  nearly  acquire  in  the 
former  numbers  the  epoch  of  the  great  heliacal  period,  which  was  fixed  in 
the  year  of  J.  P.  3003  and  1543;  and  in  the  latter,  that  of  the  great 
Sothiacal,  which  was  fixed  in  J.  P.  3389.*®*    And  the  dates  thus  obtained. 


^98  Usser.  ut  supr.  ad  A.  J.  P.  4469.  p.  493.  '^  .^yptii,  quia  [Ptolemseus]  poet  xnultos 
annos  deos  ipsorum  retulerat,  Euerqetis  cognomentum  ill!  tribaerunt.  (Hieron.  in  Dan.  cap. 
xi.)  De  qno  et  in  Adolitano  monumento  ita  legimus :  ^  Sacris  quse  ab  JBgypto  Persas  abstnle- 
rant,  receptb,  ac  cum  reliqua  congesta  gaza  in  ^gjptum  relatis.'  '*  Conf.  Cnper.  Explic. 
Gem.  AuguBt.  p.  286.   Plat,  ut  supr.  p.  292.  n.  18. 

^^  Solin.  ubi  supr.  p.  63.  b.  ^'  Probatum  est  quadraginta  et  quingentis  earn  [phoenicem] 
durare  annis :"  in  which  statement  he  is  also  preceded  by  Plinj,  ut  supr.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tacit,  uti  supr.  ^'  De  numero  annorum  varia  traduntur :  maxime  yulgatumy  quingen- 
torum  spatium :  sunt  qui  adseverent,  1461  in  terns."  The  former  sum  expresses  540  in  a 
round  number ;  the  latter  expresses,  in  Egyptian  years,  the  great  Sothiacal  period :  conf. 
Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  72. 

200  Vid.  infr.  p.  341.  n.  202.  wi  yid.  supr.  p.  334.  n.  167. 
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derive  even  further  illustration  and  support,  from  the  fables  propagated 
respecting  the  phoenix,  and  the  ancient  monuments  which  preserve  allusions 
to  that  imaginary  bird.  The  earliest  date,  acquired  by  each  computation  of 
the  length  of  the  phcenix'  life,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  the  most  important, 
as  constituting  the  proper  epoch  of  the  cycle  which  it  figured.  It  was, 
however,  believed  of  the  phoenix,  that  it  was  particularly  consecrated  to  the 
sun,  on  whose  altar,  in  the  city  termed  Heliopolis  from  chat  luminary,  it 
expired  and  revived ;  *^  it  is  therefore  extraordinary  to  observe  the  epoch 
of  its  first  appearance  in  J.  P.  1547  so  nearly  coincide  with  the  accession  of 
that  god,  wIk)  ranks  as  the  earliest  monarch  of  Egypt.^^  Nor  is  it  less 
curious,  that  an  obelisk,  which  was  raised  in  the  same  city  by  Rameses,  as 
appears  from  an  interpretation,  given  by  a  native  Egyptian,  of  the  hiero* 
glyphics  with  which  it  is  sculptured,^  particularly  records  the  decorations 
with  which  that  prince  enriched  "the  temple  of  the  Phoenix :"^^  the 
coincidence,  therefore,  between  the  date  of  its  first  appearance,  according  to 
the  second  computation  of  its  age,  in  J.  P.  3387,  and  the  epoch  of  the  great 
Sothiacal  period  in  J.  P.  3389,  of  which  that  fabulous  bird  was  the  symbol, 
in  that  great  monarch's  reign,  must  surely  convey  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  our  views  on  this  subject.  The  fiction  recorded  of  the  repeated 
appearance  of  the  phoenix,  which  professedly  shadowed  the  conversion 
of  the  great  heliacal  year,  or  the  time  when  one  cycle  closed  as  another 


^^  Tacit,  ubi  supr.  '<  Sacrum  Soli  id  animal,  et  ore  ac  distinctu  pinnarum  a  ceteris  avibas 
diyersam ....  Sunt  qui  adseverent . . .  dominante  Ptolemaeo,  qui  ex  Macedonibus  tertius 
regnavit,  in  ciyitatem  cui  Heliopolis  nomen,  advolavisse ....  Sublato  mjrrhae  pondere,  tenta- 
toque  per  longum  iter,  ubi  par  oneri,  par  meatui  sit,  subire  patrium  corpus,  inque  Solis  aram 
perferre,  atque  adolere.'' 

^^  Yid.  supr.  p.  316.  comp.  n.  84. 

^^  Yid.  Ammian.  Marcel,  zyli.  cap.  4.  This  obelisk  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to 
Alexandria  hy  Constantino,  and  thence  transported  to  Rome  by  Constantios ;  where  it  was 
placed  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  Long  subsequently  to  the  time  of  its  transportation,  it  was 
erected  by  Pope  Sixtus  Y.  before  the  Laterau,  where  it  now  stands.  The  translation  in 
Greek  of  the  hieroglyphics  with  which  it  is  sculptured,  and  which  h&  preserved  by  Marcel- 
linus,  waa  made  by  the  Egyptian  Hermapion,  at  the  command  of  Augustus.  Yid.  Marsh. 
jChron.  Ssbc.  xyi.  p.  431.  sq. 

^^  Inscrip.  Obel.  Rames.  ap.  Ammian.  ibid.  nXi^pwaas  rbv  vtitv  rov  i^oivucos  iiyaO&y,  Conf. 
Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  72. 
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commenced,  was  by  its  constitution  obviously  contrived  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  marking  the  principal  epochs  of  that  period.**  In  the  com- 
putation accordingly  founded  on  the  year  of  Ptolemy's  accession,  there  was, 
indeed,  an  error  of  a  few  years  ;  but  these  were  easily  neglected,  as  in  the 
great  year,  which  was  properly  reckoned  as  consisting  of  365  lustra,  or 
years  of  1461  days,*°^  the  lesser  division  of  tropical  time  was  necessarily  dis- 
regarded :  and  within  the  short  term  of  the  bissextile  cycle  of  four  years, 
it  is  observable,  the  entire  difference  between  the  true  and  the  estimated 
epochs  was  comprised.  Had  the  invention  of  the  fiction  and  institution  of 
the  great  period  which  it  figured,  rested  with  the  persons  who  applied  the 
fable  in  adulation  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  computation  would  have  been 
doubtless  more  accurately  contrived,  and  the  dates  fixed  by  proleptical 
calculation,  to  the  very  year.  But  the  epochs,  as  transmitted  from  the 
earliest  ages,  admitted  of  no  alteration ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
use  some  accommodation  in  squaring  them  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  In  their  insignificant  deviation  from  the  true  dates,  we  should 
consequently  possess  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  supposition  of  Larcher, 
who  conceived  the  theory  of  the  great  year  devised  in  the  reign  of  the 
monarch,  from  whose  accession  the  time  of  its  conversion  was  reckoned  ;** 
had  we  not  invincible  evidence  of  its  great  antiquity,  in  the  inscription 
on  the  obelisk,  and  in  the  calendar  on  the  palace-walls  of  Rameses,  in 
whose  reign  the  great  Sothiacal  period  commenced.    And  it  is  observable. 


^^  The  length  of  540  years  ascribed  to  the  life  of  the  phcenix  was  obvioasly  an  accommo- 
dation of  the  proper  term  which  it  shadowed,  to  the  era  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  in  order  to 
bring  the  accomplishment  of  the  fable  respecting  its  return  near  the  accession  of  that  monarch. 
Of  a  like  attempt  to  flatter  Tiberius,  by  spreading  a  report  that  it  had  returned  in  his  reign, 
Tacitus  observes,  ibid.  '^  Inter  Ptolemseum  ac  Tiberium  minus  250  anni  fuenmt ;  unde  non- 
nulli  falsum  hunc  phoenicem,  neque  Arabum  e  terris  credidere.'*  But  as  the  supposed  term 
of  its  life  was  accommodated  not  merely  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but  to  the  period  of  the 
great  year,  it  does  not  less  certainly  determine  what  was  supposed  the  true  epoch  of  the 
latter. 

^^  Vid.  Scalig.  Can.  Isagog.  lib.  iii.  p.  243.  It  appears  that  only  the  intercalary  days 
were  reckoned ;  and  on  their  amounting  to  365,  which  took  place  in  4  x  365}  =  1461  yean, 
the  Sothiacal  period  or  Egyptian  great  year  was  completed.  Vid.  Seal.  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  iii. 
p.  195.  d.  Y.  p.  369.  c. 

v»  Mto.  de  rinstit.  Roy.  tom.  i.  p.  222. 
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that,  in  the  record  on  the  former  of  those  monuments,  it  is  implicitly 
admitted,  that  as  the  age  of  the  phceniz,  so  the  era  which.it  imaged,  was  to 
be  referred  to  an  earlier  date.^ 

From  the  preceding  principles  and  deductions,  we  may  now,  I  trust, 
venture  to  conclude  on  the  demonstrative  character  of  the  evidence,  which 
has  been  adduced,  from  the  cycles  of  the  Egyptians,  in  support  of  their 
chronology.  With  such  certainty  of  proof  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  the  line  of  their  monarchs,  the  commencement 
of  which  has  been  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the 
continuation  derived  from  the  lists  of  Manetho.  Independent  of  the  stability 
imparted  to  the  system  by  the  establishment  of  the  earliest  epoch  on 
demcAstrative  grounds,  and  the  corroboration  afforded  some  of  the  principal 
dates,  from  coincidences  deduced  from  other  schemes  of  chronology ;  from 
the  double  method  by  which  the  successions  have  been  determined,  as 
deduced  h  priori  and  d  posteriori,  this  advantage  has  been  derived,  that 
the  one  affords  the  other  the  most  decisive  confirmation.  When  estimated 
upon  this  narrow  ground,  it  seems  entitled  to  a  preference  above  other 
schemes,  which  have  been  constructed  by  an  adherence  to  an  exclusive 
and  precarious  method  of  deduction. 

IV.  The  chronology  of  the  authentic  line  of  Egyptian  monarchs  having 
been  established,  the  determination  of  the  times  when  the  supernumerary 
rulers  bore  sway  is  a  subject  rather  of  curiosity  than  importance.  It  must 
be  however  allowed,  that  the  dynasties,  as  extracted  by  Africanus  from  the 
tomes  of  Manetho,  assume  the  appearance  of  a  regular  succession  of  princes; 
and  that  the  claims  which  were  preferred  to  an  extravagant  antiquity  by 
the  Egyptians,  afford  some  pretence  for  their  being  regarded  as  having 
governed  rather  successively  than  simultaneously.  As  a  difficulty  may 
thus  arise,  by  which  the  preceding  deductions  may  be  affected,  it  seems 
expedient  to  their  security  to  meet  this  objection  by  an  explicit 
answer. 


^  Vid.  supr.  n.  205.  The  merit  of  having  raised  a  temple  to  tbe  phcBnix  was  not 
claimed  by  Rameses,  but  merely  the  praise  of  having  decorated  and  enriched  one  which  was 
already  erected. 
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If  the  views  of  Marsham  be  admitted  on  this  subject,  the  difficulties 
in  which  it  is  invoWed  will  easily  disappear.  For  the  present  dispo* 
sition  of  the  Egyptian  kings  in  a  connected  series,  if  the  opinion  of  this 
learned  chronologist  be  entitled  to  respect,  Africanus  is  solely  responsible.'^^ 
The  reason'  on  which  he  accordingly  justifies  this  sentence  ranges  the 
authority  of  M anetbo  on  the  side  Of  that  hypothesis,  on  which  the  Egyptian 
chronology  has  been  explained  in  the  present  inquiry.  The  whole  of  the 
dynasties,  according  to  this  native  Egyptian,  amounted  to  thirty ;  one  half 
of  which  consisted  of  the  gods  and  semigods,  and  the  other,  of  the  mortal 
rulers.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  such  precisely  is  the  view  inculcated 
in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  system,  and  traced  in  the  disposition  of  the 
'Ancient  Chronicle.'  And  to  the  reason  on  which  Marsham  founds  his 
opinion  of  Manetho's  chronological  scheme,  other  arguments  might  be 
added,  establishing  the  justness  of  his  conclusions.  Such  a  view  is  alone 
consistent  with  the  supposition,  that  Manetho  followed  that  ancient  chrono* 
logical  work,  is  solely  reconcileable  with  the  duration  ascribed  by  him  to 
the  Egyptian  sovereignty,  and  the  enumeration  which  he  has  made  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  particular  dynasties.  It  is  besides  obvious,  that 
Africanus  was  likely  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  a  particular  scheme,  which 
ascribed  to  the  Egyptian  sovereignty  the  longer  duration,  as  such  a  view  of 
it  was  most  conformable  to  the  Septuagint  chronology,  which  he  followed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Hebrew. 

But  while  it  is  allowed,  that  by  such  considerations  Africanus  was  likely 
to  be  swayed  in  his  choice,  it  cannot  be  conceded  to  Marsham  that  they  have 
disposed  him  to  tamper  with  the  text  of  his  author,  or  led  him  to  derange 
the  order,  or  misrepresent  the  duration  of  the  dynasties.  No  conceivable 
motive  can  be  imputed  to  hun  for  engaging  in  such  a  task,  as  the  succession 
of  kings  appears  in  a  shape  as  little  conformable  to  his  own  chronological 
views,  as  those  which  we  agree  with  Marsham  in  ascribing  to  Manetho. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  his  express  declarations,  where  he  had 
no  apparent  object  to  falsify  or  misrepresent ;  as  he  offers  his  list  of  the 
dynasties,  as  expressly  copied  from  the  tomes  of  the  Egyptian,  adding  the 
number  of  kings,  and.  the  total  length  of  the  reigns,  of  the  dynasties  taken 


^^  Marsham.  ubi  sapr.  Introd.  p.  5.  Saeo.  vii.  p.  92. 


J 
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collectively.*^^  As  of  course,  every  inconsistency,  whicfa  the  details  of 
Africanas  introduce  into  the  subject,  must  be  ultimately  referred  to 
Manetbo,  the  difficulty  consequently  lies  in  reconciling  this  writer  with 
himself;  in  showing  the  compatibility  of  the  number  of  dynasties  inserted 
in  his  tomes,  with  the  chronological  system  which  he  has  adopted  in 
common  with  the  author  of  the  *  Ancient  Chronicle/ 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  which  has  been  given  by  Marsham,  (as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,)  improving  upon  a  suggestion  of 
Scaliger,  has  appeared  inadequate  to  a  late  writer,*^^  who  conceives  that  it 
may  be  more  satisfactorily  resolved  on  a  different  hypothesis.  While  he 
considers  himself  fortified  by  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
in  den3ring  the  existence  of  the  different  kingdoms  in  Egypt,^^  in  which  the 
dynasties  ruled,  upon  which  Marsham  presumes;  he  supposes,  on  the 
contrary,  that  different  registers  of  the  one  line  of  monarchs,  which  com- 
posed the  royal  succession,  were  kept  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  other 
remarkable  cities ;  *^^  and  that  ''  the  petty  rulers  inscribed  their  own  names 
on  the  records  of  the  monarchy,  in  place  of  their  superiors." '^^  And  in 
support  of  this  hypothesis,  he  chiefly  urges  the  internal  evidence,  arising 
from  coincidences,  not  only  in  the  names  of  the  monarchs,  but  the  length  of 
their  reigns  ;'^^  which  cannot,  in  his  estimation,  be  regarded  as  casual. 

Admitting  that  the  evidence,  advanced  by  the  author  of  this  hypothesis 
in  its  support,  were  adequate  to  its  establishment,  it  is  obvious  thsit  it  might 
perfectly  consist  with  the  system  which  is  maintained  in  the  present 
investigation.  It  would  be,  however,  an  unworthy  compromise  of  the 
truth,  were  we  to  allow  that  the  case  of  this  writer  was  so  satis&ctorily 
made  out,  as  to  have  prevailed  over  our  incredulity.  In  the  negative 
testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  (who  not  merely  as  writing  when 


^^  African,  ap.  Synoel.  p.  60.  c.  M^xf^  rovic  rov  wpQrop  Tofiov  Karayiiox^  ^  Mayt^* 
'0/iov  ^a^iXf It  p,^*  frif  j3/if'*  ^M^Pflc  o  •  Id*  il>id*  P«  73.  'Eri  rov  avrov  htwrtpw  X6^o¥  MayeOw' 
/3a9iXeIff  {▼  *  irfi  fipKa,  It  is  obvioiui,  that  this  collection  of  the  different  reigns  into  one 
stun,  bj  which  they  are  considered  a  connected  series,  is  not  the  work  of  Manetho,  but  his 
transcriber. 

««  Pritchard,  Crit.  Exam,  of  Egypt.  Chronol.  p.  60*.  96*. 

2"  Id.  ibid.  p.  97*.  «♦  Id.  ibid.  p.  VJ\ 

«w  Id.  ibid.  p.  98*.  "^  Id.  ibid.  p.  99. 
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Egypt  was  exclusively  and  properly  known  as  a  monarchy,  but  as 
confining  tiieir  obsenrations  to  those  rulers  who  were  more  eminently 
considered  kings,  took  no  account  of  the  petty  sovereigns ;)  even  if  it 
be  conceded,'^^  there  is  little  weight,  when  balanced  against  the  mass  of 
authority  which  Marsham  has  accumulated  from  pag^n  and  sacred  writers,^^ 
to  prove  that  that  country  was  at  some  period  divided  into  different 
states,  which  in  a  great  measure  enjoyed  a  separate  independence.  And  it 
would  be  only  by  a  courtesy  uncalled  for  by  the  occasion,  that  we  could 
admit  the  coincidences  assumed  by  the  author  were  established,*^^  beyond 
a  few  partial  instances,  which  admit  of  a  more  satisfactory  explanation,  from 
the  supposition,  that  the  same  kings  extended  their  dominion  over  different 
states,  rather  than  that  different  registers  of  the  same  succession  could  be 
considered  lists  of  different  dynasties. 

We  must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  hypothesis  of  Marsham,  as  the  more 
probable  and  adequately  established ;  and,  in  its  main  positions,  it  is 
indeed  confirmed  by  the  concessions  of  the  fore-mentioned  writer.^  In 
some  respects,  however,  his  solution  admits  of  improvement,  not  merely  in 
its  adaptation  to  an  epoch  determined  upon  more  certain  principles,  but  in 
its  accommodation  to  the  system  of  Manetho.  In  proceeding  to  supply  this 
defect  in  the  hypothesis  of  Marsham,  it  may  be  premised,  on  the  authority 
of  this  able  chronologist,*'^  that  at  some  period  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  two 


»T  Vid.  Marsh.  Saec.  iii.  p  49.  Scec.  xvi.  p.  445.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  the 
learned  author  discovered  some  traces  of  a  Theban  and  Memphite  succession  in  those  Oreek 
historians. 

S18  Marsh,  ibid.  Saec.  i.  p.  26—29.  Ssec.  ii.  p«  44.  Ssec.  x.  p.  240.  Saec.  xii.  p.  306.  Saec. 
XT.  p.  372.  seq. 

«»  Vid.  Pritch.  ibid.  p.  102. 108.  comp.  p.  24.  44.  One  or  two  specimens  of  the  least 
unhappy  examples  of  this  ''  identity"  will  enable  the  reader  to  determine  on  the  merit  of  the 
remainder:  Pempos  or  Sempos  and  Soiphis,  Toegar-Ammachus  and  Tosertasis,  Stschus 
and  AchiSy  Sirius  and  Soris,  Saophis  and  Souphis,  Moscheris  and  Mencheris.  When  it  is 
considered,  that  many  of  these  terms  are  mere  titles,  which  with  a  slight  yariation  were 
necessarily  possessed  by  different  monarchs,  and  that  the  catalogues  in  Syncellus  afforded^ 
from  their  length,  a  chance  of  many  coincidences,  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  attempt  to 
discover  them  should  have  proved  so  unsuccessful. 

«o  Vid.  Pritchard.  ibid.  p.  92».  95*.  conf.  Marsh,  p.  241.  806. 

<<i  Vid.  Marsh,  ut  supr.  n.  218. 
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sovereigns  divided  the  government  of  the  country,  whose  territories  were 
nearly  commensurate  with  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  As  the  learned  writer 
has  justly  observed,  so  much  is  implied  in  the  plural  force  of  the  name 
Misraim,  in  which  such  a  division  is  implied,  and  is  indeed  established 
by  the  express  testimony  of  sacred^'  and  profane  writers ;  among  the  latter 
of  whom  the  high  authority  of  Manetho  is  included.^'  In  all  that  has 
transpired  from  this  writer,  or  has  been  collected  by  Marsham,  nothing 
appears,  which  can  induce  a  suspicion,  that  the  original  line  of  monarchs, 
whose  capital  was  situated  in  Thebes,  and  whose  territory  extended  at  least 
to  the  Thebais,  was  interrupted^^  until  the  times  of  Smedes,  under  whom 
the  last  Theban  dynasty,  which  formed  the  nineteenth  in  the  tomes  of 
Manetho,  was  superseded  by  a  succession  of  Tanites.^  In  the  period 
of  1567  years,  during  which  they  maintained  their  supremacy  in  the  upper 
region  of  Egypt ;  the  lower  passed,  for  above  500  years,  under  the  authority 
of  a  different  dynasty,  who,  as  distinguished  from  the  royal  and  Theban 
line,  were  denominated  Memphites,  from  the  seat  of  their  dominion.'^  But 
from  the  dominion  of  these  obtruders,  whom  Manetho  considered  a  race  of 
usurpers,  the  country  was  freed  by  princes  of  that  royal  succession,  which 
held  their  authority  at  Thebes,  and  were  considered  the  legitimate  sove* 
reigns  of  Egypt.*^    By  the  founder  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  or  last 


<^  Ib.  xix.  2.   conf.  Marsbam.  ut  supr.  Saec.  xvtt.  p.  504.  503. 

<^  Of  the  kingdom  established  in  Lower  Egypt,  Manetho  declares,  lib.  ii.  £gypt.  ap. 
Joseph,  contr,  Apion.  p.  1099.  n^s  ie  koX  0a9t\ia  it^a  i£  avrQy  iroiif^av  [oi  Iloifiivcs] 

Ka\  I.  This  dynasty,  as  appears  from  the  beginning  of  the  extract,  expelled  one  of  native 
extraction,  whoee  king  was  named  Timseos.  Of  '*  the  kings  of  the  Thebais,  and  the  rest  of 
Egypt/'  by  whom  this  race  of  obtruders  were  expelled,  his  language  is  more  remarkable : 
ibid.  p.  1040*  d*  Mcra  rovra  hk  tUv  r^t  Stifiathos  cat  riis  AXXiys  *A I7 vvrov  /SatriX^my 
yiptoBai  ^^9\¥  ewayd^raaiv  eiri  ro^c  Tloi^ivas  Kai  L  COnf.  Marsh.  Ssec.  xii.  p.  306.  There  can 
be  no  ground  to  doubt,  that  the  successions  in  the  tomes  of  Manetho  were  compiled,  and 
distributed  under  the  same  designation  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  be  regal,  Yid.  supr. 
p.  345.  n.  211. 

<^  Marsham,  ubi  supr.  S«c.  viii;  p.  103.  ^<  Thebais,  pastoribus  nunquam  subdita .... 
MemjAis  autem  inferioris  [Mgypti]  quondam  metropolis,  Thebis  non  ita  pridem  adjecta,  jam 
a  pastoribus  capta  est.'*    Comp.  Saec.  ix.  p.  133.    Pritchard.  ubi  supr.  p.  95. 

^'  African,  ap.  Syncel.  ubi  supr.  p.  73.  c. 

««  Maneth.  ut  supr.  n.  228.  ^  Id.  ibid. 
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succession  of  Thebans,  the  couqtry  was,  however,  partitioned  into  several 
petty  dependencies ; '^  some  rulers  of  which  rose  to  supreme  authority,  and 
became  founders  of  new  dynasties;  as  unquestionably  appears  from  the 
catalogues  of  the  last  monarchs,  in  whom,  according  to  the  common  consent 
of  cbronologists,  the  sovereign  authority  was  vested.  As  there  has  been 
rarely  any  instance  of  newness  of  authority,  unattended  with  an  ambition  of 
antiquity  of  descent,  to  gratify  this  vanity  in  the  dominant  ruler,  genea* 
logical  tables  would  be  easily  devised,  to  trace  his  descent  from  the  common 
founder  of  the  monarchy ;  ^*^  and  in  those  the  names  of  the  viceroys  and 
deputies,  ambitious  of  such  a  distinction,  would  obtain  insertion;'^  and 
where  the  links  of  the  hereditary  chain  were  broken,  the  breach  would 
be  easily  supplied  by  conjectural  lists  of  anonymous  monarchs. 

This  hypothesis,  which  has  nothing  of  violence  or  force,  while  it  embraces 
all  that  is  probable  in  the  scheme  of  Marsham,  adequately  solves  every 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  Manetho.  The  hereditary  prejudices  of  this  writer 
naturally  disposed  him  to  exalt  the  royal  succession,  which  obtained  for 
a  short  period  the  dominion  of  Lower  Egypt,*'^  to  the  depression  of 
the  legitimate  sovereigns  by  whom  Upper  Egypt  was  governed.  With  this 
object,  every  thing  that  tended  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  particular  dynasty, 
which  he  was  interested  in  advancing,  appears  to  have  been  extracted 
by  him  out  of  the  lists  of  provincial  viceroys,  which  were  composed  to  his 
hand.  Among  the  nomes  into  which  Egypt  had  been  distributed,  one 
termed  from  its  capital  Tanis  was  distinguished  in  Lower  Egypt,^^  and  one 
named  from  its  capital  This,  in   the  Upper;*''    a  family  of  the  Tanite 


*^  African,  ibid.  p.  72.  b.  Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  109.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  37.  a.  Marsham, 
8SC.  XIV.  p.  353.  after  Scaliger,  in  Euseb.  n.  534,  asserts  the  identit7  of  Sethosis  and 
Sesostris. 

^^  Menes,  who  is  uniformly  allowed  to  have  been  the  first  Egyptian  king,  is  accordingly 
placed  at  the  head  of  various  successions :  vid.  Syncel.  ubi  supr.  p.  54.  b.  55.  b.  p.  91.  b.  d. 

*»  Vid.  Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  147.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  36.  a.  41.  d. 

^^  Marsham  observes  to  the  same  effect,  Ssec.  xi.  p.  298.  '^Sane  Manetho,  genere 
Sebennyta,  Heliopolitanus  sacerdos,  regum  Thebanorum  catalogum  ab  illo,  qui  Heliopolim 
primo  in  Thebanorum  potestatem  redegerat,  ordiri  videtur,'*  Conf.  Syncel.  ubi  supr; 
p.  40.  c. 

«^  Ptol.  Geogr.  lib.  ix.  cap.  v.  p.  105. 

s^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 
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extraction  had  risen  to  the  sovereign  authority,  after  the  sceptre  had  passed 
from  the  nineteenth  dynasty ;  and  the  first  family  of  Thebans,  by  whom 
Egypt  was  governed,  were  considered  Thinites  by  origin."*  Of  the 
governors  of  both  these  nomes,  use  was  accordingly  made  by  Manetho 
himself,  or  by  the  authorities  whom  he  followed.  To  magnify  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  temporary  kingdom  established  in  Lower  Egypt,  the 
governors  of  Memphis  were  ranked  among  the  native  sovereigns,  and 
the  succession  of  these  petty  rulers  deduced,  through  the  Thinite  line, 
to  the  earliest  Theban  monarch.***  Next  in  order  to  them,  the  royal  line, 
who  had  the  seat  of  their  authority  in  Thebes,  were  assigned  a  place ;  and 
the  succession  was  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  three  dynasties,  consisting 
of  the  Phoenician  invaders  and  their  descendants,  with  the  last  of  whom  the 
Thebans  were  assigned  a  divided  dominion.^ 

With  this  clue,  the  intricacies  in  which  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  are 
perplexed,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  unravelled.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  sovereigns,  of  which  they  were  composed,  into  three  tomes,  by  that 
writer,  the  object  which  he  proposed  to  himself  may  be  almost  discovered 
on  inspection  of  the  successions  of  which  they  are  constituted.  In  the  two 
first  tomes  alone,  a  difficulty  arises;  the  third  exhibiting  no  important 
deviation  from  the  common  scheme  of  the  Egyptian  chronology,  as 
generally  corroborated  by  the  Greek  historians.  Of  the  thirty  dynasties 
of  which  the  entire  catalogue  of  native  kings  is  composed,*^  about  ten 
were  comprised  in  each  tome  by  Manetho.  A  single  glance  directed 
to  the  subject  of  the  first  two  parts  of  his  work  will  be  sufficient  to 
apprise  the  most  careless  observer  of  the  object  with  which  one  of 
them  is  devoted  to  the  Memphite  line,  and  the  other  appropriated  to 
the  Theban. 


^^  Conf.  Syncel.  ubi  8upr.  p.  54.  b.  55.  b.   Marsh,  ut  supr.  Saec.  i.  p.  27.     ^<  Ipse  Menes 
et  Thinites  fuit  et  Thebanus." 

23^  Sjncel.  p.  54.  b.   conf.  Marsh,  ubi  snpr.  Ssec.  ti.  p.  84.  85. 

2^  Sjncel.  ib.  p.  60.  c.  conf.  Marsh,  ib.  Ssc.  zi.  p.  298. 

^f  Marsh,  ubi  supr.  Introd.  p.  5.  Ssc.  tii.  p.  92.     Ssec.  xi.  p.  298. 
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Tome  I,«« 

Tome  II.«^ 

Dynasties. 

Duimtiott. 

Dynasties. 

Dontion. 

I. 

8  Thinites 

258 

XI. 

17  Diospolite^ 

S9 

II. 

9  Thinites 

302 

XIT. 

7  Diospolites 

160 

III. 

9  Memphites 

214 

XIII. 

GO  Diospolites 

184 

IT. 

8  Memphites 

274 

XIV. 

76 

484 

T. 

9  Elephantines 

248 

XT. 

6  Phoenicians 

284 

VI. 

6  Memphites 

203 

XTI. 

90  Phoenicians 

518 

VII. 

70  Memphites 

XVII. 

4d  Diospolites 

158 

Till. 

27  Memphites 

146 

XTIII. 

16  Diospolites 

263 

IX. 

19  Heracliots 

409 

XIX. 

7  Diospolites 

209 

X. 

19  Heracliots 

185 

XX. 

12  Diospolites 

135 

In  reducing  these  dynasties  to  the  proper  standard  of  the  Egyptian 
chronology,  and  distributing  them  into  regular  and  connected  series,  a 
sufficient  clue  to  direct  us  presents  itself  in  the  work  in  which  they  are 
embodied.  As  several  of  them  consist  of  merely  anonymous  reigns,  little 
hesitation  can  be  felt  in  discarding  them  from  the  proper  succession  of 
Egyptian  sovereigns.  By  this  expedient  we  at  once  dispose  of  not  less  than 
ten  dynasties,^  which  are  composed  of  those  shadowy  monarchs,  of  whom 
no  memorial  exists,  and  whose  very  names  have  perished,  if  they  ever 
possessed  more  than  imaginary  existence.  In  disposing  of  the  remaining 
dynasties,  which  present  themselves  under  a  less  questionable  shape, 
we  have  a  sufficient  direction,  in  the  similarity  of  their  titles  as  Thinites 
or  Memphites,  and  in  the  order  which  they  are  assigned,  not  less  than 
the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  different  tomes,  appropriated  by 
Manetho  to  the  rulers  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

Proceeding  upon  this  principle,  we  directly  obtain  two  catalogues,  which 
are  identified  by  their  titles,  as  Thebans  or  Memphites,  with  either  of  those 
provinces,  and  which,  as  respectively  deduced  from  the  first  Egyptian 
monarch,  determine  the  epoch  from  which  their  reigns  must  be  computed. 
As  the  Phoenician  dynasty  is  extracted  from  the  second  tome  of  Manetlio, 


«M  Syncel.  ubi  snpr.  p.  54.  d.  seq.  «^  Id.  ibid.  p.  59.  c. 

<4o  Dynasty  vii.  viii.    Syncel.  p.  58.  c.  ix.  x.  xi.  p.  69.  b.  c.  xiii,  xiv.  p.  61.  a.  c.  xti. 
xTii.  ib.  c.  XX.  p.  73.  c. 
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which  is  appropriated  to  Theban  kings,  the  epoch  of  that  dynasty  is  taken 
from  the  last  year  of  the  antecedent  Diospolite  sovereignsa  Into  this  line, 
the  sovereignty  passed  with  Nitocris. 


UPPER  EGYPT. 

DyoMties. 

Founden. 

Duration. 

Aeoeuioa. 

J.  P. 

B.C. 

I. 

8  Thinites**! 

Menes 

253 

2041 

2073 

II. 

9  Thinites^ 

Bochns 

902 

2204 

2420 

V. 

9  Elephantines^ 

Usercheres 

248—1 

2596 

2118 

Terminate 

2813 

1901 

LOWER  EGYPT. 

III. 

9  Memphites*** 

Nacherochis 

214 

2041 

2673 

IV. 

8  Memphite8S45 

Soris 

274 

2256 

2450 

VI. 

6  Memphites^ 

Othoes 

208 

2529 

2185 

XII. 

7  Diospolites  «*^ 

G^son 

160-1 

2732 

1982 

XV. 

6  Phoenicians  «« 

SalatiB 

2S0 

2891 

1823 

Terminate 

3150 

1564 

As  the  line  of  Theban  kings  has  been  already  determined  and  arranged  on 
the  authority  of  Eratosthenes,  and  as  the  only  anomaly  in  the  government  of 
Egypt  was  introduced  by  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  dynasty  in  its 
lower  region,  who  fixed  their  capital  in  Memphis ;  of  the  supernumerary 
dynasties  disposed  in  the  preceding  tables,  those  contained  in  the  last 
compartment  are  alone  deserving  of  notice.  In  the  coincidences  which 
may  be  traced  between  this  list  of  their  princes,  and  the  monarchs  who 
held  the  seat  of  their  government  at  Thebes,  which  will  be  evident,  by 
a  comparison  of  the  successions  subjoined  to  this  investigation,  they  afford 
each  other  that  support,  which  tends  to  their  mutual  establishment. 

At  the  head  of  the  Thinite  succession  we  find  the  same  monarch  placed,  in 
whom  the  Theban  line  commences ;  and  if  not  the  same  persons,  yet  such 
as  were  contemporaries,  must  be  recognised  in  the  two  sovereigns  who  held 


^^  African,  ap.  Syncel.  ib.  p.  54.  b.  c. 

««  Id.  ibid.  p.  67.  d.  «*♦  Id.  ibid.  p.  56.  b. 

M<J  Id.  ibid.  p.  58.  b.  «*T  Id.  ibid.  p.  60.  c. 

VOL.  III.    PART  II, 


M«  Id.  ibid.  d. 

«*«  Id.  ibid.  d. 

«*8  Id.  ibid.  p.  61.  b. 

2y 
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a  similar  rank  in  the  Memphite  line ;  for  so  much  may  be  collected  from  the 
character  of  the  prince  who  occupies  the  second  place  in  this  succession.*^ 
Of  Athothis,  who  succeeded  Menes  in  the  former,  not  less  than  of  Tosorthrus, 
who  succeeded  Nacheroches  in  the  latter,  it  was  asserted,  that  they  were 
equally  distinguished  by  their  skill  in  medicine,  and  it  was  generally 
believed,  that  if  not  identical,  they  were  at  least  contemporaries.**^  A 
similar  instance  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  Memphite  dynasties,  in  which  the 
succession  derives  no  less  confirmation  from  its  accordance  with  the  Theban. 
Correspondent  to  Nitocris,  the  twenty-second  sovereign  of  the  latter  line, 
we  discover  a  princess  of  the  same  name  in  the  former,*'^  whose  accession  is 
dated,  in  the  one,  from  J.  P.  2711,  and  in  the  other,  from  J.  P.  2720;  the 
time  when  she  succeeded  to  the  Memphite  throne,  nearly  corresponding 
with  that  when  she  ceased  to  occupy  the  Theban.  And  this  coincidence  is 
the  more  striking,  if  not  important,  as  it  serves  to  account  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  dynasty,  to  which  she  belonged,  with  the  transfer,  or  the 
cessation  of  her  authority.  An  union  of  the  two  crowns  having  taken  place 
in  her  person,  the  succession  would  necessarily  pass  into  one  channel,  which 
had  previously  descended  in  different  branches. 

When  the  commencement  of  the  Phoenician  dynasty  is  dated  from  the 
close  of  the  Diospolite  in  J.  P.  2891,  the  coincidence  which  consequently 
ensues,  between  the  sacred  and  pagan  chronology,  in  a  remarkable  period  of 
the  Egyptian  history,  imparts  the  most  decisive  confirmation  to  the  system 
in  which  the  agreement  is  preserved.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  writer 
who  has  undertaken  to  reduce  the  dynasties  into  order,  that,  during  the 
reign  of  Apophis,  the  fourth  prince  of  this  succession,  Joseph  was  raised 
to  the  authority  which  he  acquired  at  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs.*** 
According  to  Ussher's  scheme  of  patriarchal  chronology,  of  which  a 
demonstration  has  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  investigation,  the 
high  public  function  which  the  patriarch  held  in  the  internal  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  he  exercised  between  the  years  of  J.  P.  2999  and  3025.*" 


<^  African,  ap.  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  56.  b.    conf.  Marsham.  ut  supr.  Ssbc.  i.  p.  28. 

2*>  Syncel.  ib.  p.  56.  b.   Marsh,  ib.  p.  40. 

^^  Syncel.  ib.  p.  58.  b.   Comp.  the  successions  subjoined  to  the  memoir. 

«»  Vid.  supr.  p.  312.  n.  83. 

^  Usser.  Annal.  ad  A.  J.  P.  2999.  3013.  p.  14 
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As  the  entire  reign  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  he  was  promoted^  is 
comprised,  according  to  the  present  scheme  of  chronology,  between  the 
years  of  J.  P.  2990  and  3051,  nothing  can  more  happily  verify  the  state- 
ment of  those  chronologists,  who  declare,  that  in  this  reign  the  ministry 
of  Joseph  was  included.  By  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  dates,  it 
appears,  that  he  came  into  power  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  monarch's  reign 
by  whom  he  was  promoted,  and  that  he  survived  him  twenty-six  years, 
when  he  probably  exchanged  a  public  for  a  private  station. 

From  the  preceding  investigation,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in  concluding 
finally,  that  besides  the  royal  line,  which  was  perpetuated  in  a  series 
ofThebans,  whose  authority  continued  for  1567  years,  but  two  successions 
of  sovereigns  professing  to  be  descended  from  Menes,  made  pretensions 
to  the  government  of  Egypt;  one  of  whom  having  the  seat  of  authority 
at  This,  possessed  a  dominion  in  Upper  Egypt  for  825  years ;  and  another 
holding  their  metropolis  in  Memphis,  extended  their  authority  over  its 
lower  region  78 1  years ;  when  those  countries  respectively  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  proper  Egyptian  monarchs.  Eratosthenes  in  under- 
taking to  deduce  the  royal  line  of  Egypt  from  its  source,  having  been  wholly 
devoid  of  the  prepossessions  to  which  the  natives  were  liable^  followed 
the  proper  order  of  descent,  as  perpetuated  through  the  Theban  mon- 
archs,^^  and  thus  continued  it,  for  2148  years,  until  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt,  by  a  foreign  dynasty,  under  Cambyses  the  Persian.  The  author  of 
the  'Ancient  Chronicle,'^  whose  prejudices  prove  him  in  some  respects 
identified  with  Upper  Egypt,  conducted  the  descent  in  the  rightful  line, 
for  the  first  fourteen  generations;  but  having  departed  from  the  direct 
stream  and  deduced  the  succession  through  a  Mem  phi  te  channel  for  three 
dynasties,  he  again  directed  it  into  the  proper  course,  from  the  time  of 
the  deliverance  of  Egypt  out  of  the  power  of  the  Phoenicians,  to  its  final 
subjection  to  the  Persians  under  Ochus.  By  Manetho,  this  writer  appears 
to  have  been  followed,  in  the  scope  and  disposition  of  his  subject;^ 
instead  however  of  tracing  the  primitive  succession  in  one  Theban  line, 
he  deduced  it  by  separate  channels,  through  four  dynasties  of  Memphites 


««  Syncel.  p.  91.  c.  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  51.  c. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  51.  b.  52.  d.  54.  b.   conf.  Mareh.  nt  supr.  p.  349.  n.  237. 
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on  one  side,  and  as  many  of  Thinites  on  the  other,  probably  with  the 
object  of  vindicating  the  monarchy  established  in  Lower  Egypt,  of  which  he 
was  a  native,  from  the  opprobrium  of  having  been  originally  founded  by 
an  alien  dynasty.  But  in  composing  his  tomes,  in  which  he  has  collected 
the  different  successions  of  viceroys,  by  whom  the  principal  nomes  in  Egypt 
were  governed,  his  collections  were  made  without  any  strict  attention  to 
the  chronological  order  of  the  earliest  dynasties ;  and  with  the  ostensible 
object  of  preserving  notices  of  those  successions  merely,  by  which  the 
rulers  of  those  principalities,  who  in  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy 
had  occasionally  supplied  it  with  kings,  pretended  to  trace  their  descent 
to  its  royal  founder. 

Of  the  more  modern  writers,  in  whose  compilations  the  remains  of  those 
early  chronologists  are  preserved,  Africanus  has  confined  himself  to  giving 
merely  a  transcript  from  the  tomes  of  Manetho ;  ^  in  executing  which  task, 
there  seem  to  be  no  just  grounds  for  charging  him  with  the  infidelity 
imputed  to  him  by  Marsham.  The  chronological  essay  of  Eusebius  makes 
some  pretensions  to  method  ;^  though  they  are  such  as  betray  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  author,  for  the  work  which  he  attempted.  Of  the  dynasties 
embodied  in  Africanus's  volume,  he  adopts  the  first  fifteen,  with  some 
alterations  in  the  names  and  reigns  of  the  monarchs,  vnth  the  view  of 
imparting  an  air  of  originality  to  his  work;  the  last  fifteen  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  accommodate  to  the  chronological  scheme  of  the  *  Ancient 
Chronicle,'  which  was  preserved  and  followed  by  Manetho.  But  with 
so  little  skill  has  he  performed  what  he  undertook,  that  in  the  mere  scope 
which  he  prescribed  in  executing  it,  we  have  a  proof  that  his  very 
conception  of  the  subject  was  inadequate.  In  embodying  the  first  dy- 
nasties of  Manetho,  with  the  last  of  the  Chronicle,  he  has  fallen  into 
the  fundamental  error  which  Marsham  imputes  to  Africanus,  in  making 
his  transcript  of  the  tomes  of  Manetho.  Of  this  charge,  Syncellus  alone, 
of  all  the  ancients,  must  be  acquitted ;  ^  on  the  general  merits  of  whose 
work  I  have  already  offered  some  observations.     He  seems  to  have  acquired 


2W  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  53.  d.  seq. 

««  Euseb.  ap.  eund.  ibid.    conf.  p.  62.  b.  68.  b.  69.  d.  71.  b. 

«*  STncel.  ut  supr.  p.  91.  a.  seq. 
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a  juster  view  of  his  subject,  from  the  example  of  Eratosthenes ;  but  the 
succession  of  Egyptian  kings  which  he  has  manufactured,  when  internally 
viewed,  exhibits  such  palpable  marks  of  error  and  imperfection,  as 
characterize  a  woiic  of  rude  and  private  fabrication.  Having  prescribed 
to  himself  certain  limits,  between  which  an  adequate  number  of  names 
were  to  be  enrolled,  he  appears  to  have  taken  them,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  first  presented  themselves,  with  a  total  disregard  of  time,  or  historical 
succession.^  In  the  scheme  which  he  preserves  respecting  the  authorities 
on  which  his  Egyptian  chronology  is  founded,  no  inconsiderable  evidence 
of  its  utter  worthlessness  is  conveyed  :  when  compared  with  his  ambitious 
display  of  the  sources  from  which  his  Assyrian  chronology  was  derived,^*  it 
must  be  inferred,  that  his  want  of  communicativeness  arose  from  his  having 
little  which  would  bear  to  be  unfolded. 


^^  On  a  comparison  of  the  lists  of  S3rnceUas  with  the  dynasties  of  Ainoanus,  from  the 
twenty-fifth  monarch,  (Chronagr.  p.  104.  b.  61.  a.  d*}  the  latitude  assumed  by  the  former 
chronologist  in  constructing  his  catalogue  of  Egyptian  kings  will  be  palpable.  From 
the  forty-ninth  king  to  the  sixty-first  inclusive,  the  nineteenth  and  first  dynasties  of 
Africanus  are  garbled  and  falsified,  with  a  view  to  connect  the  succession  between  the 
eighteenth  and  twenty-first :  comp.  SynceL  ib.  p.  160.  b.  c.  160.  c.  d.  170.  a.  with  ibid, 
p.  72.  b.  c.  The  fifty-ninth,  sixtieth,  and  sixty-first  kings  are  the  Athothis,  Cencenes,  and 
Yenephes  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Africanus,  who,  according  to  the  chronological  scale  by 
which  Syncellus  computes,  must  have  flourished  1580  years  before  the  time  which  they  are 
assigned  in  his  catalogue.     Comp.  ib.  p.  169.  d.  170.  a.  54.  c. 

^^  Syncel.  ibid.  p.  207.  b.  c.  220.  b.    conf.  p.  91.  a. 
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SUCCESSIONS 

OF    THE    EGYPTIAN    KINGS. 


SUCCESSION  I. 

6  Gods,  984  years. 

J.  P. 

Intervals. 
Years. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

841 

Phtha,  or  Vulcan                          742 

131 

3873 

1583 

Phre,  or  the  Sun                             86 

873 

3131 

1669 

Coonphis,  or  .A^thodflRmon           52 

969 

3045 

1721 

Levek,  or  Saturn            .                40 

1011 

2993 

1761 

Osiris  and  Isis 

35 

1051 

2953 

1796 

Typhon 

9 

29 
Demigods,  216  years. 

1086 

2918 

1825 

HoruB 

26 

1115 

2889 

1851 

Mars 

23 

1141 

2863 

1874 

Anubis 

>                                                a 

17 

1164 

2840 

1891 

Hercules 

. 

15 

1181 

2823 

1906 

Apollo 

1                                               . 

25 

1196 

2806 

1931 

Ammon 

•                                                • 

30 

1221 

2783 

1961 

Tithoes 

. 

27 

1251 

2753 

1988 

Soflus 

.                                                « 

32 

1278 

2726 

2020 

Jupiter 

•                                               I 

21 

1310 

2694 

XV.  XVI.  1 

LVII.  Dynasties.    Thebans, 

1059. 

2041 

Menes 

62 

1331 

2673 

2103 

Athothis  I. 

• 

59 

1393 

2611 

2162 

Athothis  II. 

1 

32 

1452 

2552 

2194 

Diabies 

• 

19 

1484 

2520 

2213 

Pemphos 

• 

18    • 

1503 

2501 

2231 

Togar  Anachu 

s 

79 

1521 

2483 

2310 

Stoechus 

• 

6 

1600 

2404 

2316 

Gosormies 

30 

1606 

2398 

2346 

Mares 

■ 

26 

1636 

2368 

2372 

Anoyphes 

20 

1662 

2Mi 

2392 

Sirius 

18 

1682 

2322 

2410 

Chneubus  Ghi< 

3unis 

22 

1700 

2304 

2432 

Ranoses 

13 

1722 

2282 

2445 

Biyris 

10 

1735 

2269 

2455 

Saophis 

29 

1745 

2259 
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J.  p. 

InterrtU. 
Yawk 

A.M. 

B.C. 

3484 

Sensaophis 

27 

1774 

2230 

2511 

Moscheris 

81 

1801 

2208 

9543 

Musthis 

38 

1882 

2172 

2575 

Pammns  Archondes 

35 

1865 

2139 

2610 

Apappus  the  Great 

100 

1900 

2104 

2710 

Echeschos  Caras 

1 

2000 

2004 

2711 

Nitocris 

6 

2001 
2007 

2003 

2717 

Myrtseos 

22—1 

1997 

2788 

Thysjmares 

12 

2028 

1976 

2760 

ThyrilloB 

8 

2040 

1964 

2758 

Semphacrates 

18 

2048 

1956 

2776 

Chuther  Taurus 

7 

2066 

1988 

2783 

Meres  or  Meures 

12 

2078 

1981 

2795 

Choma  Eptha 

11 

2085 

1919 

2806 

Anchunius 

60 

2096 

1906 

2866 

Penteathyris 

16 

2156 

1848 

2882 

Stamenemes 

23 

2172 

1882 

2906 

Stosichermes 

56 

2195 

1809 

2960 

Maris 

48 

2250 

1754 

3008 

Siphoas  Hermes 

5 

2293 

1711 

8006 

Interreign 

14 

2298 

1706 

3022 

Phruron  Nilus 

5 

2812 

1692 

3027 

Amuthantheus 

XVIII.  Dynasty. 

68 
Oiospolites,  883. 

2817 

1687 

3090 

Tethmosis 

30 

2880 

1624 

3120 

Chebron 

13 

2410 

1594 

3133 

Amenophis  I. 

21 

2423 

1581 

3154 

Amenses 

22 

2444 

1560 

3176 

Mephres  (Moeris) 

12 

2466 

1538 

3188 

Miphramuthosis 

25 

2478 

1526 

3218 

Thothmosis 

9 

2508 

1501 

8222 

Amenophis  II.  (Memnoi 

0             30 

2512 

1492 

8252 

Horus 

86 

25^ 

1462 

8288 

Achencherses 

12 

2578 

1426 

8300 

Rathothis 

9 

2500 

1414 

3309 

Achencheres  I. 

12 

2599 

1406 

3821 

Aohencheres  II. 

12 

2611 

1393 

3388 

Armais 

4 

2633 

1881 
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J.  P. 

Inteirals. 
Yean. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

3S37 

Rameses 

1 

2627 

1377 

3338 

Rameses  Meiam^n 

66 

2628 

1376 

3404 

Amenopliis  III. 

XIX.  Dynasty. 

19 

Diospolites,  185. 

2694 

1310 

3423 

Sethosis  (Sesostris) 

61 

2718 

1291 

8474 

Rhapses 

61 

2764 

1240 

3535 

Amenephtbes 

40 

2825 

1179 

3575 

Amenemes 

26 

2865 

1139 

3601 

Thuoris 

7 

2891 

1113 

XXI.  Dynasty.    Tanites,  130. 

3608 

Smedes 

26 

2896 

1106 

3634 

Psusennes  I. 

41 

2924 

1080 

3675 

Nephercheres 

4 

2965 

1039 

3679 

Amenoplithes 

9 

2969 

1035 

3688 

Osorcho 

6 

2978 

1026 

3694 

Psenaches 

9 

2984 

1020 

3703 

Psusennes  II. 

XXII.  Dynasty. 

85 

Bubastites,  116. 

2993 

1011 

3738 

Sesonchis  (Shishac) 

21 

3028 

976 

3759 

Osoroth 

15 

3049 

955 

3774 

3  kings 

25 

3064 

940 

3799 

Tacellothis 

13 

3089 

915 

3812 

3  kings 

XXIII.  Dynai 

42 

itj.    Tanites,  89. 

3102 

902 

3854 

Petubastes 

40 

3144 

860 

3894 

Osorcho 

8 

3184 

820 

3902 

Psammus 

10 

8192 

812 

3912 

Zet 

31 

3202 

802 

3943 


XXiy.  ByjMsty.     Saite,  44. 
Bocchoris  [Anysis]  44 


3233 


771 


XXV.  Dynasty. 

Ethiopians,  40. 

3067 

Sevechus (So) 

8 

3277 

727 

3995 

Sabtachon 

14 

3285 

719 

4009 

Tarchus  (Tirhaka) 

18 

3299 

706 

r 
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XXVI.  Dynasty 

.     Saites,  162. 

.l.p. 

Intervals. 
Years. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

4027 

Stephinates 

2 

3317 

687 

4029 

Nechepsos.   al.  ii. 

15 

3319 

685 

4044 

Psammiticus 

54 

3334 

670 

4098 

Necho 

16 

3388 

616 

4114 

FsaminiB 

6 

3404 

600 

4120 

Apries  (Hophra) 

25 

3410 

594 

4145 

Amasis 

XXVII.  Dynasty. 

44 
PersiaDS,  111. 

3435 

569 

4189 

Cambyses 

8 

3479 

525 

4192 

Darius  I. 

36 

3482 

522 

4228 

Xerxes  I.        . 

21 

3518 

486 

4249 

Artabanus 

1 

3539 

465 

4250 

Artaxerzes 

41 

3540 

464 

4291 

Darius  II.       . 

9 

3581 

423 

XXVIII.  Dynasty.     Saite,  6. 

4300 

Amyrtseus 

XXIX.  Dynasty. 

6 
Mendesians,  20. 

3590 

414 

4306 

Nepherites 

6 

3596 

408 

4312 

Achoris 

13 

8602 

402 

4325 

Psammmuthis 

XXX.  Dynasty. 

1 
Sebennites,  38. 

3615 

389 

4326 

Nectanebo  I. 

18 

3616 

388 

4344 

Tachos 

2 

3634 

870 

4346 

Nectanebo  II. 

18 

8636 

368 

4364 

Ochus 

• 

3654 

350 

J.  P. 


SUCCESSION   II. 

III.  Dynasty.     Memphites,  214. 


2041 

Nacherochis 

2069 

Toaorthrus 

2098 

Tyris 

2106 

Mesochris 

Intervals. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

Years. 

28 

1331 

2678 

29 

1859 

2645 

7 

1388 

2616 

17 

1395 

2609 

VOL.   in.    PART  II. 
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J.  P. 

Intervals. 
Yean. 

A.M. 

B.C 

2122 

Soiphis 

16 

1412 

2592 

2138 

Tosertasis 

19 

1428 

2576 

2157 

Achis 

43 

1447 

2557 

2199 

Sephuris 

ao 

1489 

2515 

2229 

Cerpheres 

[IV.  Dynasty. 

26 

Memphites,  274.] 

1519 

2485 

2255 

Boris 

29 

1545 

2459 

2284 

Saphis  I. 

63 

1574 

2430 

2347 

Suphis  II.       . 

56 

1637 

2367 

2403 

Mencheres 

63 

1698 

2311 

2466 

Rhatseses 

25 

1756 

2248 

2491 

Bicheres 

22 

1781 

2223 

2513 

Sebercheres     • 

7 

1803 

2201 

2520 

Thamphthis     . 

[VI.  Dynasty. 

9 
Memphites,  203.] 

1810 

2194 

2509 

Othoes 

36 

1819 

2185 

2565 

Phius 

53 

1855 

2149 

9618 

Methusuphis 

7 

1908 

2096 

2626 

Phiops 

94 

1915 

2089 

2719 

Mentesuphis 

1 

2009 

1995 

2720 

Nitocris 

XII.    Dynasty. 

12 
Diospolites,  160. 

2010 

1994 

2732 

Geson 

46—1 

2022 

1962 

2777 

Ammanemes  • 

38 

2067 

1987 

2815 

Sesostris 

48 

2106 

1899 

2868 

Lachares 

8 

2153 

1851 

2871 

Ammeres 

8 

2161 

1843 

2879 

Ammenemes 

8 

2169 

1835 

2887 

Semiothris 

XV.  Dynasty. 

4 

Phcenicians,  259. 

2177 

1827 

2891 

Salatis 

19 

2181 

1823 

2910 

Beon 

44 

2200 

1804 

2954 

Apachnas 

36 

2244 

1760 

2990 

Apophis 

61 

2280 

1724 

3051 

Janias 

50 

2341 

1663 

3101 

Aseth 

49 

2391 

1613 

8150 

terminates 

■ 

2440 

1564 

f 
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SUCCESSION     III. 

I.  Dynasty.    Thioites,  253. 


J.  P. 

Intervals. 
Yean. 

A.M. 

B.C. 

2041 

Menes 

62 

1331 

2673 

2103 

Athothes 

57 

1388 

2611 

2160 

Cencenes 

31 

1450 

3554 

2191 

Venephes 

23 

1481 

2638 

2214 

Usaphedius 

20 

1604 

3500 

2234 

Miebednfl 

16 

1504 

2480 

2250 

Semempsis 

18 

1540 

2464 

2268 

Bienaches 

II. 

26 
Dynasty.    Thinites,  302. 

1568 

2446 

2294 

Bochas 

38 

1584 

2430 

2332 

Caeachus 

39 

1683 

3382 

2371 

Benothris 

47 

1661 

3348 

2418 

Tlas 

17 

1708 

2286 

2435 

Sethenes 

41 

1726 

3379 

2476 

Chferes 

17 

1766 

2288 

2493 

Nephercheres 

25 

1788 

• 

iS&l 

2518 

Sesochris 

48 

1808 

3196 

2566 

Cheneres 

30 

1856 

2148 

V.  Dynasty.    Elephantinesy  215. 


2596 

Usercheres 

28 

1886 

3118 

3624 

Sephres 

18 

1914 

2090 

2637 

Nepliercheres 

20 

1927 

2077 

2657 

Sisiris 

7 

1947 

2057 

2664 

Cheres 

20 

1954 

2050 

2684 

Rathmis 

44 

1974 

3030 

2738 

Mercheres 

^-1 

2018 

1986 

3736 

Thercheres 

44 

2036 

1978 

2780 

Obnns 

88 

2070 

1934 

2813 

terminates 

2103 

1901 

In  the  disposition  of  the  reigns  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  by  Manetho,  seven 
years  are  withdrawn  from  the  gross  amount  of  the  whole  succession,  and 
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distributed  in  months  at  the  end  of  the  several  reigns,  as  in  the  annexed 
scale.  In  the  preceding  successions,  these  months  have  been  taken  into 
the  reigns;  thirty  years  having  been  ascribed,  after  the  precedent  of  M. 
Champollion,  to  Tethmosis,  twenty-one  to  Amenophis,  and  twenty-two 
to  Amenses,  on  the  authority  of  Africanus.  Should  the  preference  be 
deemed  due  to  the  disposition  of  Manetho,  the  reigns  of  this  dynasty 
may  be  thus  distributed. 


j.p. 

a093 

3119 

3132 

3152 

3174 

3187 

3213 

3222 

3253 

3289 

3302 

3311 

3323 

3335 

3339 

3341 

3407 

3426 


Yrs.  Mths. 

Tethmosis  25      4 

Chebron      .  18      0 

Amenophis  I.  20      7 

Amenses      .  21      9 

Mephres  12      9 

Mephramuthosis 

Thothmosis 

Amenophis  II. 

Horns 

Achencherses 

Rathotes 

Achenchereg  I. 

Achencheres  II.      12      3 

Armais  4      1 

Rameses      .  1      4 

Rameses  Meiamilkn  66      3 

Amenophis  III.       19      6 


25  10 

9  8 

30  10 

86  5 

12  1 

9  0 

12  5 


terminates 


333      0 


Acce«8ioD. 
Pachon 

Thoth 

Thoth 

Pharmnthi 

Tybi 

Paopbi 

Thoth 

Pharmnthi  80th 

Mechir 

Epiphi 

Thoth 

Thoth 

Tybi 

Pharmnthi 

Pachon 

Thoth 

Athyr 

Pachon 


A.M. 
2383 

2409 
2422 
2442 
2464 
2477 
2503 
2512 
2543 
2579 
2592 
2601 
2613 
2625 
2629 
2631 
2697 


B  C. 

1621 
1595 
1582 
1562 
1540 
1527 
1501 
1492 
1461 
1425 
1412 
1403 
1391 
1379 
1375 
1373 
1307 


2716    1288 


The  above  table  is  computed  on  the  supposition  that  Amenophis  II. 
succeeded  Thothmosis  on  Pharmnthi  30th  B.  C.  1492  ;  Thothmosis  having 
perished  in  the  Red  Sea,  on  Nisan  1 7th  of  the  same  year,  which  fell  upon 
Sat.  April  26th,  as  appears  from  a  computation  of  the  time  of  the  paschal 
new  moon,  in  the  year  of  the  Exod. 
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XXI. — On  the  Battle  of  Marathon.     By  George  Finlay,  Esq. 

Read  January,  1838. 

Kfli  €S  fuy  dKf>6furw  uro^g  ro  fu)  fiv^dcr  avr&v  mfmitrrtpov  ^aycrrai. — ^Thugtd.  i.  22. 

The  battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 

First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword, 

As  on  the  mom  to  distant  glory  dear. 

When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ; 

Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  career. 

The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 

The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 

Moimtains  above,  earth's,  ocean's  plain  below ; 

Death  in  the  front,  Destruction  in  the  rear ! 

Such  was  the  scene — ^what  now  remaineth  here  ? 

What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground. 

Recording  Freedom's  smile,  and  Asia's  tear  ? 

The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mound. 
The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  Stranger  !  spurns  around. 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 

Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 

Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast. 

Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 

Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 

Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore. 

Lord  Btron's  Childs  Harold,  H.  lxxxix. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  in  autumn,  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years  before  the  Christian  era.*     The  plain,  which  was  the  scene  of  this  cele- 


^  In  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.  p.  244  and  336,  this  battle  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  month  Boedromion.  But  Thirlwall  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  395.)  and  MiiUer  (Dorians, 
vol.  ii.  p.  264.)  mention  that  Bockh  (Index  Lect.  i£stiv.  Berol.  1816)  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  battle  took  place  in  the  preceding  month,  Cameius  or  Metageitnion.  Muller  considers 
Bockh's  arguments  conclusive.   These  months  seem  to  correspond  with  August  and  September. 

VOL.  III.     PART  II.  3  A 
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brated  event,  extends  in  a  perfect  level  along  a  fine  bay,  and  is  in  length  about 
six  miles,  and  in  breadth  never  less  than  about  one  and  a  half. 

Two  marshes  cover  the  ends  of  the  plain :  the  southern  is  not  very  large, 
and  is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heats ;  but  the  northern,  which 
generally  covers  considerably  more  than  a  square  mile,  offers  several  parts 
which  are  at  all  seasons  impassable.  Both,  however,  leave  a  broad  firm  sandy 
beach  between  them  and  the  sea.  The  uninterrupted  flatness  of  the  plain  is 
hardly  reUeved  by  a  straggUng  tree,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky  hills  and 
rugged  mountains  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  Attica,  over  the  lower  ridges  of 
which  some  steep  and  difficult  paths  communicate  with  the  districts  in  the 
interior. 

Near  the  centre  of  this  barrier,  now  bare,  but  anciently  covered  with  olive- 
trees  and  vineyards,^  a  torrent  issues  from  a  narrow  gorge,  and  passes  through 
the  plain :  the  water  is  generally  lost,  even  in  winter,  under  the  sand,  which 
the  long  level  has  allowed  to  accumulate  in  its  course. 

The  modern  village  of  Marathdna  ^  is  situated  about  a  mile  above  this  gorge. 
A  smaU  plain,  of  somewhat  more  than  a  square  mile  in  area,  opens  here  on 
both  sides  of  the  torrent.  A  little  way  above  the  village  this  torrent  is  a  per- 
ennial brook,  and  is  now  called  the  river  of  Marathon.  The  plain  appears  to 
have  formed  the  territory  of  Oinoe,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Tetrapolis  or 
Marathonian  district  ;*  and  a  spot  where  some  relics  are  visible,  on  one  of  the 
hills  which  enclose  it,  retains  the  ancient  name  uncorrupted.  The  stream,  now 
called  the  river  of  Marathon,  was  itself  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  the 
torrent  of  Oinoe ;  and  it  is  stiU  remarkable  for  occasional  inundations,  one  of 
which  gave  rise  to  a  proverb  ridiculing  the  folly  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oinoe, 


«' » I  ■  ■  I '  111 


2  The  authorities  are  given  by  Colonel  Leake,  and  in  Cramer'8  Description  of  Ancient  Greece, 
ii.  386.  Nonn.  Dionys.  xiii.  84.  xlviii.  18.  The  name  Oinoe  (oivos,  wine;  ohn],  a  vine,)  is  itself  evi- 
dence of  the  early  celebrity  of  the  vineyards. 

^  That  this  cannot  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Marathon  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  great  plain,  but  in  a  separate  valley.  The  vicinity  of  the  spot  called  Oinoe,  and  that  of  the 
Charadra,  are  decisive  of  the  question.  Colonel  Leake  has  well  stated  the  little  importance  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  precise  situation  of  the  modem  representatives  of  ancient  names.  The  last 
relics  of  Greek  inhabitants,  when  expelled  from  their  villages  by  Sclavonians  or  Albanians,  often 
transferred  an  ancient  name  to  a  new  site :  Garit6,  Gargettus ;  Vra6na,  Brauron.  Those  who  refuse 
to  place  Marathon  at  Vran4  ought  at  least  to  seek  a  site  for  it  in  the  plain  of  Marathon. 

^  The  four  towns  of  the  Tetrapolis  were  Probalinthus,  Marathon,  Oinoe,  and  Tricorythus. 
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who,  in  attempting  to  irrigate  their  fields,  had  their  lands  ruined  hy  the 
tonPCTit.*  A  copious  fountain,  surrounded  hy  the  marble  blocks  of  a  splendid 
ancient  basin,  a  rich  vegetation  of  oleanders,  a  small  cavern  in  the  neighbouring 
hill,  and  the  name  of  Marathdna,  having  drawn  most  travellers  to  this  spot, 
they  were  readily  induced  to  beheve  that  they  had  found  the  town  of  Marathon, 
the  cavern  of  Pan,  and  the  fountain  of  Macaria,  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
though  the  town  and  the  fountain,  and  perhaps  also  the  cavern,  are  to  be 
sought  fcNT  elsewhere. 

That  part  of  the  plain  of  Marathon  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  gorge,  from 
which  the  torrent  issues,  seems  always  to  have  been  the  most  important.  The 
level  groimd  becomes  here  considerably  broader,  and  intrudes  itself  into  the 
counter-fort  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  called  Aphorismds.  In  the  valley  thus  formed, 
close  to  the  precipices  which  border  the  plain,  over  the  southern  part  of 
which  it  possesses  a  commanding  view,  is  situated  the  Monastery  of  Vran&. 
Numerous  remains  point  this  out  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.  The  spot 
seems  admirably  chosen  for  the  barbarous  capital  of  a  little  state ;  for  on  one 
side  it  commands  the  richest  part  of  the  Marathonian  plain,  and  on  the  other, 
it  commimicates  immediately  with  one  of  the  best  wooded  and  finest  hunting 
districts  in  Attica.  Here  then  Colonel  Leake  places  that  Marathon  which  was 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  twelve  states  into  which  the  Attic  commonwealth  was 
divided,  previously  to  the  time  of  Theseus.^ 

Not  very  far  firom  the  centre  of  the  southern  division  of  the  great  plain, 
the  dull  level  is  interrupted,  and  from  every  part  the  eye  rests  on  "  a  heap  of 
gathered  ground,"  nearly  thirty  feet  in  elevation,  with  a  base  of  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  in  circumference,  half  dug  open  by  speculators  in  antiquities,  and  cut 
into  deep  furrows  by  the  rain  of  more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  years. 
This  tumulus  is  the  monument  raised  over  the  bodies  of  the  hundred  and 
ninety-two  Athenian  citizens  who  fell  in  the  battle.  It  is  called  the  Sords 
{Soposi)y  **  the  word  which,"  Colonel  Leake  observes,  '^  has  probably  been 
appUed  to  it  by  the  people  of  Attica  ever  since  its  erection." 


^  Sttidas ;  Leake's  Demi,  p.  51. 

^  Leake's  Demi,  p.  53.  MuUer  (Dorians,  ii.  483.)  yields  to  the  force  of  Leake's  argomenta ;  yet 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  "Athens  and  Attica,"  clings  to  the  old  usage,  placing  Marathon  at 
Marath6na.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  stated  his  reasons  for  abiding  by  the  old 
opinion. 
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The  plain  of  Marathon  communicates  with  the  rest  of  Attica  by  five  passes. 
The  northern  road  leads  to  Rhamnus,  famous  for  the  temple  of  Nemesis^  axid 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  which  Pausanias  ^  says  was  made  by  Phidias,  £ram  a 
block  of  Parian  marble  that  the  Persians  had  transported  to  Marathon,  in 
order  to  construct  a  trophy.  The  ruins  erf  the  temple,  and  of  the  fortress, 
which  was  one  of  the  strong  places  of  Attica>®  are  still  interesting,  and  have 
survived  many  more  considerable  works,  merely  from  that  loneliness  of  situa- 
tion which  is  now  not  their  least  impressive  charm.  The  second  road  leads  to 
the  north-west  up  the  valley  of  Souli,  and,  having  passed  through  several  large 
villages,  unites  in  the  Oropian  territory  (at  the  very  spot  where  Pausanias 
would  lead  us  to  seek  for  the  Amphiaraeion)  with  the  road  from  Athens  to 
Oropos,  by  Aphidna;  that  is,  by  the  modern  road  passing  Kapandriti  and 
Marc6poulo  to  the  Scala  of  Oropd.  The  road  to  Rhamnus  unites  with  that 
to  Souli,  in  a  plain  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Marathonian  level 
by  the  northern  marsh,  and  anciently  formed  the  territory  erf  Tricorythus, 
the  relics  of  which  are  found  on  a  hill  near  the  lower  village  and  tower  of 
Souli.  This  ancient  demus  was  as  remarkable  for  gnats  as  its  modern  repre- 
sentative.® 

The  united  road  passes  between  the  marsh  and  the  rodos  which  border  it  to 
the  west.  The  mountain  which  rises  above  this  narrow  pass  is  now  called 
Koraki,  or  Stavrokoraka.  This  seems  the  chariot-road  of  Strabo,  and  a  foun- 
tain beside  it  is  unquestionably  the  Macaria  of  Pausanias,  which  has  been 
sought  for  by  some  near  Oinoe.  This  place  was  celebrated  in  the  heroic  history 
of  Marathon,  as  the  spot  where  the  head  of  Eurystheus  was  buried,  when  that 
monarch  fell  in  his  attempt  to  drive  the  HeracUdae  out  of  the  Tetrapolis. 
Colonel  Leake  conjectures  that  the  cavern  of  Pan  may  still  be  found  in  Mount 
Kordki ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  imposing  description  given  of  it 
by  Pausanias  can  be  applied  to  the  cave  above  Marathdna. 


^  Attica,  c.  33.  Modems  have  doubted  the  account  of  Pausanias.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  **  Athens 
and  Attica,"  p.  41,  conjectures  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  temples  in  ruins 
at  Rhamnus,  to  the  Persians  allied  with  Sparta  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but  Livy 
affords  historical  grounds  for  rejecting  this  supposition,  1.  xxxi.  26,  and  attributing  the  devastation 
to  a  later  period  :  "  Ad  vastandos  agros  profectus,  et  ne  quid  inviolatum  relinqueret,  templa  Deihn, 
quae  pagatim  sacrata  habebant,  dirui  atque  incendi  jussit  (Philippus)." 

®  Demosthenis  Or.  de  Corona,  p.  23S,  Reiske. 

'  Aristophanis  Lysistrate,  v.  1032.     Suidas  in  v.  'Efivis. 
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The  thini  road,  ascending  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Marathon,  is  the  direct 
line  of  coHununication  between  the  Tetrapolis  and  Boeotia,  and,  indeed,  all 
northern  Greece.  It  crosses  the  road  already  alluded  to  as  leading  from 
Athens  to  Oropos  under  the  walls  of  a  paleokastro,  supposed  by  the  writer 
to  mark  the  site  of  Aphidna,  and  proceeding  by  two  remarkaUe  ancient 
positions,  Malak^^a,  perhaps  Sphendale  ^^  and  KakosiSlesi,  conducts  the  tra- 
veller to  Tanagra  and  Thebes. 

The  fourth  road  leads  out  of  the  valley  of  Vrand  round  the  northern  slope 
of  Mount  Pentelicus  to  Kephisia,  and  is  the  direct  road  to  Eleusis,  Megara, 
and  Peloponnesus.  It  is  also  the  most  commodious  road  to  Athens  for  foot- 
passengers  and  single  horsemen,  and  is  the  one  generally  used  by  modern 
travellers  in  visiting  the  plain  of  Marathon.  It  is,  however,  too  rugged,  and 
must  have  passed  through  a  country  too  much  intersected  by  enclosed  vine- 
yards and  olive-plantations,  to  have  been  the  road  in  general  use  for  the  march 
of  large  bodies  of  troops  in  the  heavy  armour  of  the  Greeks ;  while  cavalry 
must  always  have  proceeded  along  several  miles  of  it  in  single  file. 

The  fifth  road  offers  the  most  important  line  of  communication  between  the 
Marathonian  district  and  the  greater  part  of  Attica.  After  passing  between 
Mount  Argaliki  and  the  southern  marsh,  it  enters  a  plain  about  two  miles  in 
length  and  eonuderably  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  country  is  here 
varied  with  undulations  and  wood,  but  is  well  adapted  even  for  rapid  mbve- 
ments  of  cavahry.  The  northern  part  of  this  district  most  probably  formed 
the  territory  of  Probalinthus,  though  it  must  have  included  other  demi 
of  the  Tetrapolis  towards  the  frontiers  of  Brauronia.  Beyond  this  the  low 
wooded  hills  of  the  district  of  Braurdn*^  appear  to  close  in  the  road ;  but  they 
only  compel  it  to  pass  through  open  defiles,  which  always  leave  sufficient  space 
for  the  inarch  of  large  bodies  of  infantry  and  a  good  road  for  cavalry,  while 
the  country  always  affords  the  means  of  turning  the  flanks  of  a  less  numerous 
defending  army.  After  these  defiles,  the  plain  of  Mesogaia  is  entered,  the 
most  extensive  agricultural  district  in  Attica,  and  which  communicates  with 


^^  Herodotus,  ix.  15.  The  spot  is  convenient  lor  a  halt  of  oftvalvy,  as  a  large  ibimtaiB  gushing 
from  the  rock  forms  immediately  a  little  brook.  The  road  oko  is  isiidi  more  suitalilts  fbr  the 
noarch  of  Mardonius  and  the  main  body  of  the  army,  ti&aii  that  by  A'gfaftos  Merctirrios,  -where  the 
site  of  Sphendale  has  been  vainly  sought  for. 

^^  Pausanias,  Attica,  c.  33. 
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the  Athenian  plain  by  a  wide  level  between  Pentelicms  and  Hymettus.  This 
was  probably  the  only  chariot-road  from  Athens  to  Marathon;  and  the 
tradition  that  the  body  of  Eurystheus  was  carried  hy  a  defeated  army  to 
Gargettus,  a  town  near  the  level  between  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus,  while 
his  head  was  bmied  at  the  fountain  of  Macaria,  affords  the  strongest  proof 
that,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  this  was  the  usual  military  road  even  for 
the  march  of  infantry. 

The  distance  from  Athens  to  Vrand  by  Kephisia  is  about  twenty-two  miles, 
while  by  the  Mesogaia  road  the  distance  to  the  pass  between  the  southern 
marsh  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Argaliki  is  about  twenty-six.  Between  these 
two  roads  there  is  another  path  leading  from  Vrand  directly  over  Pentelicus, 
the  highest  summit  of  which  is  left  about  a  mile  to  the  westward.  This  is  in 
reaUty  the  shortest  road  from  Athens  to  the  plain  of  Marathon;  but  in  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  nine  miles  it  ascends  and  descends  a  ridge 
of  the  mountain  which  rises  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains  below. 
This  route  is  far  too  rugged  and  precipitous  to  have  been  used  for  the  march 
of  troops  carrying  the  large  shields,  long  spears,  and  weighty  armour  of  the 
Grecian  hoplites.  It  is  therefore  as  completely  left  out  of  the  question  in  the 
following  inquiry,  as  it  is  imderstood  to  be  by  the  modem  muleteers  in  all 
their  bargains. ^^ 

The  preceding  description  of  the  general  features  of  the  country  will  be 
sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  the  maps,  to  afford  the  reader  the  required  topo- 
graphical knowledge  of  this  part  of  Attica. 


^^  The  following  is  an  itinerary  of  the  different  roads  from  Athens  to  the  plain  of  Marathon  in 

time  and  distance : 

hours,  minutes,  miles. 

1 .  The  nsual  road  by  Kephisia  to  Vran4        »         -         ...         5       35         22 

2.  The  road  over  Pentelicus  by  the  magnificent  valley  of  Rapet6sa    -         5       50         20 

3 .  The  Mesogaia  road  by  Kharvdta,  the  true  site  of  the  ancient  Gargettus,  1 

leaving  Uie  whole  range  of  Pentelicus  on  the  left,  to  the  pass  be-  >6       30         26 
tween  Argaliki  and  the  southern  marsh  of  the  Marathonian  plain      J 

4.  Leaving  the  preceding  road  at  Kharv4ta,  and  crossing  the  lower  ridges  1 

of  Pentelicus  by  the  Monastery  of  Daoud,  and  again  falling  into  the  >6       20         23 
preceding  road,  a  mile  before  arriving  at  the  pass  below  Argaliki     J 

No  notice  is  taken  of  this  last  road  in  the  text,  as  in  all  military  questions  connected  with  the 

battle  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  same  road  with  No.  3.     It  consists  of  steep  ascents  and  descents 

when  it  does  not  follow  the  line  of  the  Mesogaia  road,  and  is  neither  suitable  for  the  march  of 

cavalry  nor  heavy-armed  infantry. 
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The  Persiipi  troops  who  were  sent  to  avenge  the  insult  the  Athenians  had 
inflicted  on  the  empire  of  Darius  by  the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  principal  city  in 
the  western  part  of  the  empire,  were  the  chosen  soldiers  of  an  army  long 
accustomed  to  combat  with  the  Greeks ;  numbers  of  whom  they  had  repeatedly 
vanquished  and  reduoed  to  complete  subjection.  Thiese  troops  were  led  by 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  of  whose  feats  in  arms  we  are  indeed  ignorant ;  but  that 
the  former  was  a  distinguished  soldier  who  had  long  served  against  the  Greeks, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  He  appears  to  have  held  the  chief  command,  while 
Artaphemes,  a  relation  of  the  great  king,  served  under  him  as  his  colleague. 

The  satire  of  Aristophanes^^  warrants  the  conclusion  that  he  could  even 
speak  the  Greek  language,  though  not  with  classical  correctness.  The  Persian 
generals  paid  great  deference  to  the  advice  of  Hippias,  the  banished  tyrant  of 
Athens,  who  seems  to  have  received,  by  the  express  command  of  Darius,  con- 
siderable authority  in  the  direction  of  the  expedition. 

The  assistance  of  Hippias  was  of  considerable  importance  to  the  success  of 
an  expedition  against  Attica.  His  father  Pisistratus  had  a  high  reputation 
throughout  all  Greece ;  he  had  three  times  obtained  the  sovereignty  or  tyranny 
of  Athens ;  and  after  having  been  twice  expelled,  he  died  in  possession  of  a 
throne,  which  he  retained  by  his  prudent  conduct.^*  Hippias  had  himself 
ruled  Athens  for  eighteen  years. ^*  His  knowledge  of  the  country,  his  supposed 
family  and  party  connexions,  and  his  acknowledged  military  talents, ^^  rendered 
him  an  indispensable  ally.  In  his  youth  he  had  succeeded  in  persuading  his 
father  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  sovereign  power  by  invading  Attica  from 
Eretria,  and  marching  on  Athens  after  a  debarcation  at  Marathon. ^^  He  saw 
that  expedition  crowned  with  success.  It  was  his  singular  fate  to  be  again, 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  fifty  years,*^  engaged  with  the  Persians  in  a  vain 
attempt,  by  following  the  same  route,  to  replace  the  sovereignty  of  his  country 
in  his  own  hands. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Persian  army  had  been  made 
aware  of  all  the  peculiarities   of  Grecian  warfare,  and  of  the  leading  topo- 


^  AriBtophanis  Eirene,  v.  289,  and  the  scholiast ;  see  also  Larcher's  note  to  Herodotus,  vi.  94. 
^  Polysenus,  v.  14.  ovk  tri  rvpainms,  aSJia  xp^crrdr  irarffp  koI  brffioTiK6s  TToXtn/f. 

*  ainton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  ii.  203. 

*  Herodotus,  i.  61. 
^  Herodotus,  i.  62. 

*  Clinton,  F.  H.,  places  the  third  attempt  of  Pisistratus  m  the  year  b.c.  537. 
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graphical  features  of  the  coimtry,  whose  high  and  rugged  mountains,  and 
deep  and  precipitous  valleys,  probably  seemed,  in  their  eyes,  ill  adapted  to  the 
heavy  armour,  deep  ranks,  and  slow  evolutions  of  Greek  tactics.  The  generals 
of  Persia  could  indeed  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  a  military  system  so 
completely  at  variance  with  that  which  had  in  a  few  years  conducted  Persia  to 
the  empire  of  the  civilized  world. *^ 

The  long  career  of  success  which  had  attended  the  Persian  arms  in  Asia,  in 
Thrace,  and  in  the  ^gaean,  must  have  carried  the  confidence  of  the  troops 
to  the  highest  pitch.  The  impression  of  their  power  and  valour  on  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks  was  at  this  period  so  great,  that  Herodotus,  long  after  the  over- 
throw even  of  the  mighty  armament  of  Xerxes,  could  awaken  a  memory  of 
former  feelings  when  he  told  his  countrymen,  that  **  the  Athenians  were  the 
"  first  amongst  the  Greeks  who  viewed  the  array  of  the  Medes  without  fear, 
"  for,  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  name  alone  of  the  Persians  excited 
"  terror  throughout  all  Greece."^  Flushed  therefore  with  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  success,  the  Persian  army  landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon, 

It  is  now  necessary  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  number  of  this 
celebrated  army,  which  the  absurd  exaggeration  of  some  writers  has  made  to 
exceed  half  a  million. ^^  The  profound  examination  of  this  subject  by  Colonel 
Leake  leaves  little  to  be  added ;  he  has  pointed  out  the  recorded  facts,  which 
lead  to  far  more  probable  conclusions  than  the  vague  assertions  of  Plato  and 
Lysias. 

The  chief  dependence  of  the  critic  in  this  inquiry  must  be  placed  on  those 
facts  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  read  his  narrative  of  these  events 
to  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  all  the  Grecian  states,  assembled  at  the 
Olympic  games  in  the  year  456  b.  c,  not  more  than  thirty-four  years  after  the 


^^  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia,  1.  vi.  s.  iii.  21.  makes  C}tu8  express  great  contempt  for  any  formation 
of  troops  which  exceeded  twelve  in  depth :  €h  dvo  exovras  liuurrov  t6p  Xo^ov*  6  dc  \6xp£  ffv  eKoaros 

20  Herodotus,  vi.  112. 

^^  Justin,  lib.  ii.  c.  9,  makes  the  number  of  the  Persians  six  hundred  thousand,  and  of  their  loss 
two  hundred  thousand.  Plato  (Menexenus,  t.  iv.  p.  190.  ed.  Tauch.)  and  Lysias  (Oratio  Funebris, 
p.  18.  ed.  Tauch.)  both  state  the  Persians  at  five  hundred  thousand.  Plutarch  (Moralia,  t.  iL  p. 
334.  ed.  Tauch.)  gives  three  hundred  thousand.  Cornelius  Nepos  (Miltiades,  c.  4.)  two  hundred 
thousand  infantry  and  ten  thousand  cavalry.  ^^^ 
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battle.^  It  may  be  added,  t^t  his  dascnption  of  the  expedition^  carries  with  it 
every  evidjenoe  of  the  most  scrupulous  aocuMoy.  Those  facts>onljr  aieT^corcted 
ia  detail,  of  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  exact  Hiformation  after  such  a 
lapse  of  tiine^  while  all  that  is  of  motfe  dfficolt  Yeirification>>  and  concerning 
which  there  ixught  abeady  ktre  existed  a  difference  of  opinion,  is  stated  in 
general  terms. 

Herodotus  inforau^  us,  expresedy,  that  the  fleet  fcr  the  tran^curt  of  the 
infimtry  consisted  of  six  hui)idred  trir^nesi^  Besides  these  trireioies  there 
were  some  horse  tiransports,  the  number  of  whioh  as  not  stdted;  nor  is  there 
any  .statement  of  the  number  of  men  on  board  eadi:  veilseL  It  is  necessary 
to  seek  for  informaticm  on  this  aiubject  in  other  passages  of  tiie  historian 
which  relate  to  n^narly  contemporary  expeditions.  The  facta  shall  now  be 
stated,  and  the  conclusions  exposed  which  it  is  attmnpted  to  establish  from 

them. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  Ionian  war,  four  years  before  the  Marathonian 
expedition,  the  fleet  of  the  Chians  cairied  forty  chosen  warriors  in  each 
trireme.^  The  number  seems  to  have  been  considered  exbraordinary,  and  it 
probably  enabled  the  Chian  ships  to  come,  out  of  the  battle  with  more  honour 
than  the  ^ireater  part  of  the  defeated  lomans.  In  the  expedition  of  Xerxes, 
which  took  place  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  when  the  finest 
fleet,  the  wodd  had  then  >8een  was  carofully  colleoted  from  all  the  maritime 
states  in  the  Mediterranean,  each  trireme  carried  one  h\mdred  and  fifty  rowers, 
fifty  soldiers  of  the  natieo^  to  which  the  .trireme  belonged,  and  thirty  chosen 
Persians,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  asd  thirty  men  to  each  sfaip.^^  But 
ev^ry  thing  connected  with  this  eKpedition  had  been  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  on  a  scale  of  unusual  grandeur.,  during  the  four  preceding  years.^  As 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  proceeded  along  the  coast,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  as  great  a  number  of  men  as  possible  were  placed  in  the  ships,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  choicest  troops  from  the  fatigues  of  a  long  march ;  it  would  not 


•  m *■ 


»  Clinton.  F.  H.  ii.  45. 

^  Herpdotua,  vi.  95.  Cornelioa  Nepos  gives  the  number  of  the  fleet  w  five  hundred  vessels. 
His  aocouiKt  is  evidently  not  taken  from  Herodotus,  but  it  contains  too  many  errors  to  be  of  much 
value,  even  in  illustration  of  that  historian. 

^  Herodotus,  vi.  15.  ^  Idem,  vii,  184.  ^  Idem,  vu.  20. 
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be  warrantable,  therefore,  to  state  the  numbers  on  board  a  trireme  in  the 
earlier  invasion  of  Attica  quite  so  high. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  attack  on  Athens,  by  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  that  age,  a  maritime  expedition,^^  and,  as 
such,  differed  essentially  even  from  the  preceding  armament  of  Mardonius, 
which,  two  years  before,  had  been  nearly  destroyed  and  rendered  completely 
unserviceable,  by  a  storm  off  Moimt  Athos.  Some  diminution  would  likewise 
require  to  be  made  from  the  greatest  number  of  men  a  trireme  usually  carried, 
in  ord^  to  afford  room  for  those  suppUes  which  the  fleets,  both  of  Mardonius 
and  Xerxes,  could  daily  receive  from  the  shore.  Nor  is  it  entirely  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  this  event  happened  at  the  commencement  of  a  period  which  is 
distinguished  for  the  rapid  improvement  which  took  place  in  naval  affiadrs.^ 
These  considerations  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  the  fleet  of  Datis 
could  bear  any  very  close  comparison  with  the  splendid  armament  of  Xerxes, 
in  which  the  Phcenicians,  the  ablest  mariners  of  the  time,  took  the  leading 
part.^  A  lower  standard  on  which  to  base  the  calculations  of  the  numbers  (^ 
Datis's  expedition  must  therefore  be  sought  for. 

The  fact  of  the  trireme  commanded  by  Cleinias,  the  fieither  of  Alcibiades,  at  the 
battle  of  Artemisium,  having  on  board  a  complete  crew  of  two  hundred  men, 
rowers  and  soldiers  included,  seems  to  fix  that  number  as  the  equipage  of  these 
vessels  in  fighting  trim.  Even  the  ship  of  Cleinias,  as  it  was  commanded  by  the 
most  distinguished  man  present,  and  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  was  probably 
the  best  equipped  in  the  Grecian  fleet.^  It  seems  probable  that  the  early  triremes 
were  so  constructed  as  to  row  twenty-five  oars  on  each  tier,  or  seventy-five  oars  on 
each  side,  making  a  complement  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  rowers.  Even  this  would 
require  the  trireme  to  be  a  much  longer  vessel  than  the  penteconter.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  number  of  rowers  on  each  tier  was  increased  to  thirty,  making 
the  complement  one  hundred  and  eighty  men.^^     This  is  the  natural  conclusion 


27  Herodotus,  vi.  95. 

28  Thucydides,  i.  14,  gives  a  lucid  sketch  of  the  state  of  naval  aflairs  in  Greece  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 

®  Herodotus,  vii.  96.     Thucydides,  i.  16. 

^  Herodotus,  viii.  17.     ^pcWevo-ov  'ABtipdtoi,  koi  *ABtitKd»p  KXciWi/f  6  'AXKipta^w. 

^^  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  naval  aBairs  of  the  Athenians  in  Bockh's  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,  i.  371.  His  objections  to  Meibomius  are  removed  by  the  fact,  that,  alter  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  triremes  were  decked,  and  the  oars  were  not  all  used  with  the  sails. 
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to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  thirty  was  the  usual  number  of  troops  em> 
barked  on  board  a  trireme  for  the  purpose  of  transport.^^  Thucydides  makes 
it  appear  that  forty  was  the  greatest  number  of  land  troops  a  trireme  could 
conveniently  transport,  even  with  the  improved  vessels  used  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.^ 

Considering,  therefore,  forty  soldiers  as  the  greatest  number  a  trireme  could 
have  transported  at  the  period  of  the  Marathonian  expedition,  the  regular 
troops  of  Datis,  even  when  they  left  the  shore  of  Asia,  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
four  thousand  men.  This  number  was  doubtless  considered  by  Hippias  and 
the  Grreek  military  advisers  of  Darius  as  amply  suffident  to  insure  the  conquest 
of  Athens,  a  city  which  was  at  that  time  far  inferior  in  wealth  and  power  to 
many  of  the  Greek  cities  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  and  at  the  very 
time  engaged  in  a  doubtful  contest  with  the  little  island  of  ^gina.^  A  third  of 
the  crews  of  the  triremes  may  have  consisted  of  light  troops,  regularly  trained 
to  act  on  shore,  as  well  as  on  board,  as  slingers  and  archers.  The  greater  part 
of  the  crews  must,  however,  have  remained  constantly  on  duty  on  board  the 
ships  while  kept  afloat. 

Much  greater  difficulty  exists  in  making  any  calculation  concerning  the 
numbers  of  the  cavahy.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  numbers  of  the  transports 
in  which  it  was  embarked,  nor  does  any  record  of  its  services  in  the  campaign 
afford  the  sUghtest  means  of  forming  any  certain  conclusion  concerning  its 
force.  A  passage  of  Suidas,  alluding  to  its  absence  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
proves  that  its  nimiber  was  not  too  great  to  have  been  on  a  foraging  party.^ 
From  the  very  large  crews  ancient  vessels  were  compelled  to  carry,  and  from 
the  imperfections  of  the  vessels  themselves,  the  embarkation,  the  transport, 
and  the  debarkation  of  horses,  must  have  been  attended  with  grea,t  difficulties. 
In  this  expedition  very  few  horses  could  have  been  embarked  in  each  vessel,  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  transport  the  forage  required  for  several  weeks.  The 
army  ravaged  Naxos,  stayed  some  days  at  Delos,  visited  several  of  the  islands, 
and  stopped  to  besiege  Carystos :  during  all  this  time  the  cavalry  remained 
on  board,  and  it  was  for  the  first  time  disembarked  at  Eretria.^' 


^  Thucydides,  i.  57.     See  also,  i.  29,  and  iv.  42.  ®  Idem,  i.  60,  and  ii.  56. 

^  Herodotus,  vi.  93,  mentions  that  just  before  the  expedition  of  Datis,  the  iCginetans  had 
defeated  the  Athenians,  and  taken  from  them  four  ships. 
®  Suidas:  xV**  ^'J^^'  *  Herodotus,  vi.  101. 
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However  astonigfliing,  therefore,  the  number  of  this  cavalry  might  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Oreeks,  and  even  though  it  induced  the  Persian  generals  to 
select  Marathon  as  the  place  of  their  descent  in  Attica,  from  the  peculiar  faci- 
lities the  plain  afforded  for  profiting  by  this  force,  still  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  Persian  horse  may  not  have  been  very  considerable.  At  this  period  the 
Athenian  state  could  only  bring  into  the  field  one  hundred  horsemen.  If  it  be 
conjectured  that  the  cavalry  of  Datis  amounted  to  one  thousaiul  men,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  account  will  ML  short  of  the  real  number.  Supposing  that 
ten  hordes  each  with  the  horseman,  and  the  attendant  who  invaiiaUy  accom* 
panied  him,^^  ware  embarked  in  each  ship,  the  transport  of  the  cavahry  woidd 
have  required  an  additional  fleet  of  one  hundred  horse  transports  {imray(0ydi  pe&i). 

The  following  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  the  numbers  of 
the  whole  expedition  when  it  left  the  coast  of  Asia ;  and  as  they  fiar  surpassed 
the  force  which  any  of  the  European  states  could  then  oppose  to  them,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  were  subsequmitly  much  exaggerated.  They  are  sufficient, 
even  at  the  presait  day,  to  give  those  acquainted  with  the  transport  of  armies, 
very  high  ideas  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  order,  which  reigned  in  the  empire  of 
Darius. 

Regular  iniantjry, 24,000 

Regular  cavalry, 1,000 


25,000  i 


Light  infantry, 30,000 

Attendants  on  the  cavalry,     .         -         -        -         1 ,000 

Land  troops, 56,000 

Rowers  and  sailors  of  600  triremes,         -        -       60,000 
Crews  of  100  horse  transports,  50  men  each,  -         5,000 

Total  numb^  of  men  employed  in  the  expedition,     121,000 

If  such  were  the  numbers  of  the  armament  which  sailed  from  the  coasts  of 
Cilicia  and  Samos,  some  diminution  must  have  taken  place  in  its  force  before 
it  arrived  at  Marathon.  Though  it  plund^ed  Naxos  without  resistance,  a  few 
vessels  would  naturally  be  despatched  to  Asia  with  the  prisoners  and  the  booty, 


^  Thucydides,  iii.  17.  vii.  75.  78. 
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whidi  it  is  known  were  not  allowed  to  encumber  the  fleet.  The  loss  of  vessels, 
of  light  troops,  and  of  rowers,  caused  by  this  detachment,  may  hare  occasioned 
the  visit  to  the  islands  of  the  ^gaean,  which  it  is  recorded  were  obliged  to 
furnish  reinforcements  to  the  expedition.  The  army  was  subsequently  com- 
pelled to  besiege  and  storm  Carystos,  and  some  loss  even  of  the  heavy-armed 
troops  must  have  been  sustained  before  it.  Again,  at  Eretria  an  attempt  to 
storm  the  city  having  failed,  a  considerable  loss  was  sustained  in  this  abortive 
attempt  and  in  some  skirmishes  before  the  walls,  until  on  the  seventh  day 
after  the  assault  the  city  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  not 
improbably  by  some  remains  of  that  party  which  the  Pisistratidae  had  formerly 
possessed  in  the  place. 

A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Eretria,  Hippias  conducted  the  Persians  to  Mara- 
ihoa.  His  influence  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  expe- 
dition ;  and  this  circumstance  is  a  just  ground  for  inferring,  that  although  the 
professed  object  of  Darius  was  that  of  destroying  Eretria  and  Athens,  to 
avenge  the  burning  of  Sardis,  it  was  connected  with  some  scheme  for  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  Persian  authority  in  Greece ;  in  furtherance  of  which 
he  probably  intended  to  establish  Hippias  in  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  as  he 
had  established  Syloson  in  that  of  Samos,  without  leaving  perhaps  a  free 
inhabitant  in"  the  place.^  The  fleet  visited,  in  succession,  those  spots  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  Pisistratidae  had  once  been  all-powerfiil.  Naxos 
had  been  so  devoted  to  Pisistratus,  that  the  Athenian  hostages  were  detained 
there.  At  Eretria  his  family  had  long  resided,  and  he  had  fitted  out  in  that 
town  the  armament  which  re-instated  him  for  the  third*  time  at  Athens. 

Eretria  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  in  order  that  the  prisoners  and 
spoils  might  not  encumber  the  fleet,  even  when  the  army  was  landed,  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  set  them  on  shore  at  the  island  of  i£gileia,  in  the  bay 
of  Stura,  immediately  opposite  to  Marathon. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  army  with  which  the 
Persian  leaders  prepared  to  march  on  Athens.  The  regular  troops  must  have 
sufiered  some  diminution  in  the  progress  of  the  campaign :  the  usual  casualties 
of  transport  and  sickness  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  some  allowance  must 


^  Herodotus,  iii.  149,  gives  a  dreadful  account  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Persians  at  Samos. 
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be  made  for  the  killed  and  wounded,  both  at  Carystos  and  Eretria.  Guards 
must  likewise  have  been  detached  with  the  prisoners  and  booty  made  at  these 
different  places.  Four  thousand  men  is  certainly  not  a  large  allowance  for 
these  losses ;  so  that  the  regular  infantry  which  the  Persian  generals  reviewed 
on  the  plain  of  Marathon  could  hardly  have  exceeded  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  care  which  had  been  hitherto  taken  of  the  cavalry  may  have  preserved  this 
force  at  pretty  near  its  original  complement.  A  deduction  of  one-sixth  may  be 
fairly  made  from  the  rest  of  the  armament,  even  after  allowing  for  the  reinforce- 
ments received  from  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  conjectured  that  the  Persians  could  not 
have  had  more  than  forty-six  thousand  men  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and,  of 
these,  twenty  thousand  were  regular  infantry ;  the  only  force  which  seems  to 
have  been  engaged,  and  the  only  force,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  that  the  Greeks  in 
their  military  operations  considered  worthy  of  enumeration. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  even  if  the  whole  of  the  rowers  of  the  triremes 
had  been  r^ularly  trained  as  light  troops,  their  services  were  not  coimted  on 
in  the  battle.  In  case  of  any  reverse,  or  any  change  of  plan,  their  services  were 
necessary  on  board  in  order  to  embark  the  army,  and,  in  case  of  success,  they 
were  required  to  navigate  the  fleet  round  to  Athens.  They  in  fact  remained  on 
board ;  for  the  whole  fleet,  though  ranged  close  to  the  shore,  was  kept  afloat, 
and  was  not,  as  frequently  happened  with  the  vessels  of  the  ancients,  drawn  up 
on  the  beach.  Even  extreme  confidence  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  Persians 
does  not  appear  to  have  induced  them  to  relax,  in  any  point,  the  strictest  disci- 
pline in  their  fleet,  or  neglect  any  precaution  for  the  order  and  security  of  the 
ships.  So  judicious  indeed  were  their  arrangements,  that  the  defeated  army 
was  embarked,  and  the  whole  expedition  quitted  the  bay  with  the  loss  of  only 
seven  ships. 

Before  the  enemy  landed,  the  Athenians  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  place  where 
they  were  to  expect  the  attack.  This  may  be  considered  a  proof  that,  in  spite 
of  the  advantages  aflforded  at  Marathon  for  the  shelter  of  the  fleet,  and  for 
the  immediate  employment  of  the  cavalry,  there  were  other  places  on  the  coast, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  offered  equal  £icilities  for 
an  attack  on  Athens.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  most  convenient  spot  in 
the  channel  of  Euboea  for  landing,  in  order  to  proceed  directly  to  Athens,  was 
Halae  Araphenides.     Here  Iphigeneia  landed  from  Tauris  with  the  statue  of 
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Diana,  and  at  this  place,  according  to  Strabo,  the  usual  communication  between 
Athens  and  the  south  of  Euboea  was  maintained.'^  If  Halae  Araphenides  was 
situated  at  the  marsh  called  Aliki,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Rafina,  the 
Persians  would  have  found  a  fine  beach  for  the  arrangement  of  their  ships.  This 
spot  commimicates  with  Athens  by  an  excellent  road,  which  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  enters  the  plain  of  Mesogaia.^  It  offers  only  one  pass  of 
the  slightest  difficulty,  over  the  low  ridge  of  hiUs  which  separates  Mesogaia 
from  the  maritime  plain,  and  even  this  could  hardly  present  a  serious  obstacle 
to  an  invading  army.  On  the  rest  of  the  road,  cavalry  and  light  infantry  could 
always  protect  the  flanks  of  the  army,  while  the  superiority  of  the  Persians,  in 
numbers,  would  have  been  available  in  case  of  a  battle  on  the  road.  The  dis- 
tance does  not  exceed  sevaiteen  miles. 

The  reasons  which  decided  the  preference  in  favour  of  Marathon  have  been 
mentioned.  It  may  also  be  supposed,  that  the  memory  of  his  father^s  expe- 
dition exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the  mind  of  Hippias.  Pisistratus  had 
succeeded,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  in  rendering  himself  master  of  the  town  of 
Marathon,  which  commanded  some  of  the  communications  with  the  interior ; 
but  in  this  Hippias  and  the  Persians  failed.  Hippias  himself  had  contributed 
very  much  to  the  success  of  the  former  attack  on  Athens,  and  he  probably 
thought  that  destiny  had  made  the  Marathonian  road,  the  path  which  was  to 
lead  his  family  to  sovereign  power.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  similar  associations 
strongly  influenced  the  decisions  even  of  statesmen  and  warriors  amongst  the 
Greeks. 

But  the  fortune  of  Pisistratus  soon  ceased  to  attend  his  son.  On  stepping 
ashore  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  during  which  one  of  his  teeth 
dropped  out  upon  the  sand,  and  could  not  be  found;  whence  he  inferred 
that  it  covered  all  the  territory  he  was  destined  permanently  to  occupy  in 
Attica. 

The  Persians  were  not  only  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  seize  the  fortress  of 


®  Strabo,  lib.  x.  p.  822.  ed.  Tauch. 

^  The  Turks  landed  some  of  their  artillery,  which  they  brought  from  Negropont  for  the  siege  of 
Athens  in  1826,  at  Raffna,  from  which  they  conveyed  it  by  land  to  Athens.  They  first  gained  the 
road  from  Marathon  to  Mesogaia,  which  they  followed  until  they  arrived  at  the  road  alluded  to  in 
the  text,  and  by  that  they  proceeded  to  Athens,  leaving  Spata  to  the  south. 
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Marathon,  >biit  they  failed  also  to  gw  iKqse^iaa.  of,  the  pass  leaduig  out  of  the 
pkuuQ  to  the  aouth.^'  Thn  Qir<wxistance  explauis  the  extraordiioajy  inacticHi  of 
thdar  anay  for  6o  many  day»«  They  patiently  awaited  the  effect  of  the  oom- 
muoicatiotifi  wfaiph  Hippiaa  end^voyised  to  e^tabhsh  with  a  discontented  party, 
or  with  Bam»  vwxm^S  partifiians  of.)u3  family  at  Athew,  for.  a  result  similar  to 
that  which,  had  put  thi^n  in  poeseeeicua  of  &etria.  The  speech,  in  which 
Miltiades  urged  the  nt oesaity  of  a  speedy  engagevnec^t/^  and  the  general  opinion 
that  signals  had  beea  made  to  the  Persians^  evea  after  their  defeat,  to  renew  the 
ati^ck  on  the  .<^ty/^  seem  to  poroye  that  these  conununications  had  not  been 
entirely!  witl¥>ut  effect 

The  tj»Q  which;  had  elapsed  between  the  banishment  of  Hippias  and  his 
retura>  had  been  productivie  of  a  veory  considerable  change  in  the.  public  mmd 
at  Atibens ;-  aod  of  this  change^  Hq^pias^  having  been  bred  a  prince,  and  haying 
resided J/>ng  !at  an  eastern :  court,  or  as  chief  of  a  dependent  city,  xaay  easily 
be  suppo^  not  to  have  duly  appreciated  the  importance.  Throughout  .Greece 
it  wm  a  p^od'  of'  geiperal  excateiuent ;  and  civil  society  was  entfi^ajoig  qn  one 
of  those,  epochs  of  sud^fin  and  ^r^^tordinary  change  for  the  betljer,  of .  which 
^imjftarr  inatanciss  are  fpuad  iui  vwo^is  countries  and  in  far  distant  times.  A 
feeling lof  naCw^al, independence,  ^aud  a.  love  oC  clv^  liberty^  are  the.  first*fruits 
of  thi^ ;  in^ida0  towards  iipprovement  {  and  tl^  .energy  which  these  feelings 
awakerl  waa  nott  liloely  to  be  undenstood  by  Hippias,  however  great  his  talents. 
He  could  not  be  expected  to  foresee  thwt  paffflotiisnxy  a  fe^ln^  of  a  recent 
Qiigin,.  .might  I  liprbid  ttue  fiamdd  of  his  f aniiJty . fropi  aiding^  aw  whq  .availed 
hi0is^>.of  fd  ^rei£^  army  to  i^gWA  \^  po^er,  ,  FuhUc.  c{»inio^>  ^hUe  it 
redneedhtf  {i^s^Jis  .to  secret  ua^ngi|e»  iccnid^r^  seci^et  .intrigue  iinavsding; 
fof  it  m  Minimi. m^ .jsfy^Tit,  iwe^pgii^  exp^t  j(i^  a.^poAic  pr  ranstpcratic 
governtowtr.  .•.•.-,         i.  :  :i"--^m.  ..    .-..•  -    *  ...  -j.^       >  .-  . 

Thera)iA  ^tm^g  reason  to  condi^uji^  fj^opi  th^i^urc;  of  the  F^rsi^.in.t^kii^ 
Mwsthq^  and.i»,(Wlrt3g.th*:«^        fiws,  f^ jth^ .^  *lwi^4 


I         J  • 


^^  Sqb)^  n^ty  coiy^ure  frop  this,  th«it^  ^arathop.  stoofLa^  the  foot  of  Moujojt  ArgaUki^  where  the 
Heracleipn  is  placed  in  the  map,  and  that  this  sacred  enclosure  'of  Hercules  was  merely  a  walled 
space  without  the  fortifications*  of  the  town.  -  ^"thefe  ittet,  h6weVbr;'i»Vebcen  a  fbrtress  a»  Vtanft, 
which  the  Athenians  had  secured. 

«  Herodotus,  vi.  109.  ^  Idem,  vi.  115. 


• 


y  \  .\  I  ?*. '  '    '..  'vr-'  *  i:.5 .. 
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who  inarched  to  the  assistance  of  Eretria,  and  had  been  advised  to  quit  that 
town  when  its  civil  dissensions  rendered  it  apparent  that  no  effectual  resistance 
could  be  made,  must  have  thrown  a  strong  garrison  into  these  positions. 
Perhaps,  as  they  crossed  over  to  Oropos,  they  may  never  have  proceeded  further 
than  the  passes  out  of  the  Marathonian  district ;  and  their  number  was  doubtless 
found  sufficient  not  only  to  garrison  the  town  of  Marathon,  but  also  to  secure 
the  pass  below  Argaliki  and  the  gorge  of  the  valley  of  Oinoe.  The  southern 
pass  below  Mount  Argaliki  would  require  to  be  strongly  fortified,  as  its  breadth 
is  considerable,  and  its  possession  by  the  Persians  would  have  left  the  principal 
road  to  Athens  open  to  the  march  of  their  army.  Indeed  a  day's  march  would 
have  brought  the  whole  force  of  the  Persians  under  the  walls  of  Athens. 

That  it  was  by  this  road  Hippias  intended  to  conduct  the  Persians,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  interment  of  the  body  of 
Eurystheus  at  Grargettus  proves  this  to  have  been  the  regular  road  to  Marathon 
in  Uie  most  ancient  times.  The  operations  of  Pisistratus  in  his  expedition  from 
Eretria  prove  that  it  remained  always  the  usual  road.  From  Marathon  he 
marched  to  Pallene,  where  the  troops  from  Athens  met  him.**  Now  as  the 
situation  of  Pallene  in  the  plain  which  extends  between  the  approaching 
ridges  of  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus,  covers  this  road  at  the  only  spot  on  it 
where  the  Athenian  army  could  not  with  ease  be  turned,  it  indicates  the  very 
place  which  an  army  from  Athens  ought  to  occupy,  in  order  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  an  enemy  advancing  frovEL  Marathon. 

To  secure  the  pass  between  Mount  Argaliki  and  the  sea  must  have  been 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Persians,  and  the  season  of  the  year  caused  the 
marsh  to  be  no  impediment  to  the  advance  of  cavalry.  It  may  be  thought, 
therefore,  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  field-works  of  felled  trees, 
mentioned  by  Cornelius  Nepos,**  were  constructed.  Herodotus  makes  no 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  though  Cornelius  Nepos  probably  derived  it  from 
some  Greek  account  of  the  battle ;  but  a  comparison  of  Herodotus  with  Come* 
lius  Nepos  shows  clearly  that  the  account  of  the  latter  is  but  carelessly  put 
together,  for  these  works  must  have  been  constructed  before,  and  not  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  army  at  Marathon.  If  the  pass  had  not  been  fortified,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  Hippias  should  have  neglected  to  push  forward  the  Persian 


^  Herodotus,  i.  62.  ^  Corndius  Nepos,  Life  of  Miltiades,  c.  5. 
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cavalry  into  Mesogaia,  or  at  least  to  secure  the  defiles  through  Brauronia.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  if  this  pass  was  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist  the  Persiaiis 
hefore  the  arrival  of  the  Ath^an  army,  Miltiades  would  oertaiiily  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  add  additional  works  after.  The  strongest  argmoeDt  in 
favour  of  these  opinions  nmst  rest  on  the  appearance  of  the  localities,  (which 
it  is  hoped  can  be  perfectly  imderstood  from  the  map  and  the  preceding  descrip- 
tion,) when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  marsh  would  at  this  season  present  a 
firm  passage  for  the  march  of  troops,  of  almost  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

As  soon  as  the  Athenians  were  informed  that  the  enemy  had  disembarked 
at  Marathon,  their  army  hastened  to  the  spot  and  encamped  in  an  enclosure 
sacred  to  Hercules.  Colonel  Leake  has  supposed  the  camp  of  the  Atheniaiis 
to  have  occupied  the  valley  of  Vrand ;  but  as  that  valley  appears  to  have  been 
completely  secured  by  the  fortress  of  Marathon,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  sacred  enclosure  was  not  far  removed  from  the  pass  under  Mount  Argalfld. 
Some  ruins  in  the  pass,  and  an  Hellenic  wall  running  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, probably  indicate  the  exnct  site  of  the  Heracleicm,  which  may  have  aided 
v^ry  much  in  securing  this  wide  passage.  It  seems  the  defences  w^e  completed 
by  the  felled  trees  already  mentioned,  and  the  ditches,  which  must  always  have 
been  necessary  for  the  drainage  of  the  marsh.  A  well  still  existinig  by  the 
roadside,  and  the  sources  which  form  the  marsh,  would  supply  the  camp  with 
potable  though  bad  water. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  so  large  a  body  of  troops  as  that  which  composed 
the  Athenian  army,  clad  in  the  heavy  armour  and  carrying  the  large  shiekls 
and  long  spears  of  the  Grecian  hophtes,  could  have  marched  with  sufficient 
celerity  by  any  road  leading^  into  the  plain  of  Marathon,  except  that  through 
the  level  country  of  Mesogaia.  Supposing  that,  anciently,  the  road  from 
Kephisia  to  Vrani  had  been  artificially  widened,  there  most  always  have  re- 
madned  several  narrow  passages,  which  would  have  occa8H)ned  great  delay  in 
the  movement  of  a  large  body  of  troops.  The  country  must  always  have  been 
a  district  of  vineyards  and  olive-plantations,  and  consequently  enpumbered  with 
enclosures,  white  the  other  road  passed  in  great. part  through  an  un^ncloped 
district  cultivated  with  grain.  But,  above  all,  it  would  have  been^extremdy 
imprudent  for  the  Athenians  to  have  moved  so  far  from  the  sea-coast,  a 
knowledge  of  which  fact  would  have  enabled  the  Persians  to  ventm^e  on 
disembarkations  on  various  parts,  in  the  hope  of  pushing  their  troops  into 
the  great  plain  of  Mesogaia  before  the  return  of  the  Athenian  army. 
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It  is  rraiarkable  that  ancient  history  has  left  us  as  ignorant  of  the  exact 
amaunt  of  the  Athenian,  as  of  the  Persian  forces.  Herodotus,  who  might  easily 
have  known  their  number,  makes  no  mention  of  it ;  and  the  authority  of  the 
wiifaers  in  Roman  times,  who  treat  of  eaiiy  Grecian  hiatory,  is  valuable  only 
when  it  is  supported  by  some  collateral  evidence  from  contemporary  history,  or 
when  it  coincides  with  probability,  which  unfortimately  is  not  always  the  case. 
All  the  later  writers  however  seem  to  have  agreed  with  public  rumour  in  fixing 
the  number  of  the  Athenians  at  ten  thousand.  There  are  various  drcumstances 
which  lead  to  the  beUef  that  such  was  nearly  thcar  force  in  round  numbers. 
The  fact  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  having  visited  the  field  of  battle  imm?- 
diatdy  after  the  engagement,  must  have  rendered  it  easy  for  all  Greece  to  obtain 
fa^rahly  eamct  information  on  this  head.  The  jealousy  of  Athens,  which  was 
soon  £^t,  rendered  any  diminution  of  her  forcesi  far  more  unlikely  than  ex- 
a^ieration  of  the  numbers  of  the  Persians. 

At  the  battle  of  Platsea,  when  Athens  had  increased  in  strength,  she  had 
only  eight  thousand  heavy-armed  troops  in  the  fidid.  It  is  perhaps  a  fair 
ooiqecture  to  suppose  that  her  forces  were  then  equally  divided  between  the 
fleet  and  the  army.  At  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  which  took  jdace  forty^seven 
years  after  that  of  Marathon,  Athens  had  fourte^i  thousand  men  in  the  ficdd,  and 
she  must  then  have  had  also  some  of  her  heavy <^armed  troops  absent  with  the 
fleet.  Supposing  however  that  the  Athenian  state  could  not  have  assembled 
as  laige  an  army  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  as  at  subsequent 
peciodss  and  considering  that  part  of  the  heavy-armed  tnx^s  were  compelled 
to  remain  behind,  in  order  to  guard  the  city  against  faction  and  treason,  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  the  army  which  was  assembled  to  meet  the  Persians 
could  have,  much  exceeded  the  ten  thousand  mesx^  of  whk^h  it  is  generally 
reported  to  have  consisted.  To  these  may  be  added  the  thousand  Plateeans^ 
who  joined  the  army  after  its  arrival  at  the  Herackion,  though  some  writers 

■ 


*i^i^^^ii**^-H^haM^-i 


^  It  lias  been  supposed  from  a  passage  of  Pftusanias,  that  slaves  fought  as  hoplites  in  the 
Athenian  ranks  at  Marathon.  MitHotd's  Hifftory  of  Gli^eeee,  tdl.  iS2.  M.  Had  this  been  the  o^, 
the  armj  might  have  been  moch  more  nnmerofns  than  has  been  staled.  Tliere  can  alao  bet  little 
doiibt  that  in  early  periods,  in  many  poor  democratic  stat^i  the  number  of  the  heavy-armed  was 
limited  rather  by  the  want  of  the  resources  necessary  .to  equip  those  duly  exercised  with  the  expen- 
sive armour  of  an  hoplite,  than  by  the  want  of  men.  Bockh  (Public  Economy  of  Athens,  vol.  i. 
343.)  infers  from  the  words  of  Pausanias  alluded  to  above,  that  the  i^ves  served  only  in  the  ranks 


I  .        /  ■'')■•»•    i  , 
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u}cltid&itbeoi4n  the^Tfono^elr  oumber.. .  :The 'position  tf  the:  Bataeaps 
seeite'to  irtrelfiditottheir'cn)6$i]liis4imftlyifr0^^  Kcf^ 

8)tir,  m  >€rdiSr  toi  joib  tibe  ann]?  in  ite  position  bt  MnratiMm.  This  dudidentsil torn 
cUmstauce  toods^tojgiVeiii&a  hig^  opiiKkDn^Qf  tltaiisxcelloade  o£tiifirprepwttfbivio 
arraosemfilits: adopted  by.  thei  AtfajmiaBu  generalBj  The  t>iiaiariiM»io&  o£  tiuB 
order  of  inaBshstOfliieiFiAtBBaziB  assbta  us.im  a  ettngttkuf  miin^ 
thel  real  ^iteatioB  df  thb  Greek  t&roqpe,  )T¥liileatipra7to  that  ^etounes  -had  been 
adopted^  tviiidi> ;  leoderM  >  it  \  certain  :  tiiat .  the  >  oooioluiiicationBv  /belMeii  the 
Kephii^ ;  road,  taad  ^the  mad  by  Meaogaia; . tJiat  iSf  bet^^een  Ytbo^  aad  !Hie>|Mto 
belo(w>Affg|K\ikivwoiild<b8  p]lsscryed.  - «  !     •      <-  i  ;         /  : 

The  preceding  calculation  gives  the  Athenians  an  army  of  at:  Isa^:  eleMn 
thauaanA  nten  .clad  dn  the  perfect  panoply  of  tfae-iGliisciaaiiiiAi^^arided 
wairiov^,  the  ohimhry  of  totiquity^  Qn  addkig  td  these  tibe. :  aanDod  i  nombdr  •df 
Ughtrdita^' troops. Which  attmd^d  >tbe<faof>liteay  itiappeam  the>.Gnteten)0am|> 
mii0thi[tB  c»iitamedoK)t>it9saitba^  w^  v^\^^^'y  w  -.-'^ 

Witbrfiegani  )to  Hie  ji^-»aniied  tro^a  of  tha.AthelUana,  ii  ds  fiossible  that 
their,  ibfeiiitnity  to  tfadse-  ofiitiie  Fbraianstn^ianna^  akfll>taBiidisciptttie^'wab;aa 
great  jasi  theiSupfiEiOrityi  ofl  the  ^Fepk  iregalar  in^NSttrytettbatioCtbei  Persadna: 
The  AtiiemiMqL^ciu^ab^  traa iso-few. in  nudOiber  at  thid>  period»:thalkibveii  tf)f]t;lM(il 
been;>|Nre8eiibm>lheir:lUd,  ^it.GOfuldi  udt  hayetaikeHiipant  initfa&tfaatliej  uJte 
services,  wtmid  (pTiQdlKaibLyifte'COinaklenBd/nM)m  important'  in  the  phiii^of  Mesogaia 
atad;  Akheilfii,  iB^mAcliiD^iatey  movcnneBit  >  of  tfae  ^  disi^Sdcted  ov { laqty  it^utoijeefet^n-jaf 
tbe»idaiic8iTYiiThe.T0holqihqpe7of> Atbelisixluat  har^ei mpqsedldn  theneb^ragejasid' 
dl8oq[)Hiic  (^ithe  Uo^itedc't^ /)]■-"  ^  ;..>•   '/  *••..••?/.    >-,;!t  i-.  '■!.:', n  w 

MThe-^jtqwtytrfaB^'diiQtD  boea^biovg^  dovRb^to  tlm;inbnient>^hmMtbcl  tm» 

.j  *  ) -ft  bfiM  q'fT'">   ')d;    ♦'^    v'^i/'v.*    Hj  jj  ;^  1-1,.  )    :/     »  I;  'wj:..  ..  Mj; )  /Imm'i^  )  'jii '  K 

of  the  Platseans,  and  Bockh's  authoritsr  will  be  received  as  concluBive  on  such,  a  question.     Perhaps 

I  <  :i.'«'T  njf/I'/ij^\':^n:j'.M  r..v::      /rt:-!'"     o:    --    c'  :m.  U  l  •   ;  '■;  1,  •?:      /-  :  J/ >,  ;i' ^'' 
the  fact  of  the  Flatseans  havixig  mustered  only  six  hundred  at  the  battle  of  Flatsea,  may  be  held  to 

confirm  this ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  their  forced  ^^;  like'ttib^of  ^^^  Atheniimsl'^vi^^yd^'eeii 

tlid£eetdAditfa^^]in^ll   ^aii^l^/p<K;l&'sik^ajiicikb(iti<Anf  df  A^ll^^  *  :>>< 

^;^*S?§'  ,l?4irtj'f3?'  t.JftlW?^  ^  T*¥W^>^!^!^^iR^.i^^>PS^^'T^^^ 

to  notice  a  ^npuarr  jnadveiptepcy  at  j^.^  34^^    Th^  trandatipn  leads  the  reader  to  sunpose  there  wer^ 
two  Demi  in  A^ica  called  iAcharnse/'  The  parenthesis  will  read  as  follows,  with  a  slight  alteration, 

but  a  considerabkiisiiYiQrUhiffb  m9ti^llhmM^  fbDA4>ll99ils4  of  itt^iKiiBlSTnblil^W'io  J'j;    i  u 
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armieiGl  twwe-  phuiedl  iai  6ight:  of  onp  another.  The  Persikn'Olmp  cK^ciipiedltbe 
grdmMl  a&aat'tbeiminith>'ofithe  rirtdet^ 'asd* extended! ^to1^tedg> tbii  fU)f^^ 
mardhi  Ifheir  ships  wete  neuagod  in  a-  doable  Jine  alonlg;  thei  befeiohy  froiA  the 
ioutbiro  apglb  &6  their 'camp  W  the  kmg;  cs^  :^kdi  «hjeiltett^:tfaei  bayv  -^e 
feftt  tier  vemui  to! htf ve  hkd  thffir4sternfl'iiestitig.  oBithQ^beaohi^fromitheiicm 
sdance'of  Kynaegeiras,  the  brother  of  j£8diyfai8»  dyiogfrini  thai  Idea  lofi  his  hahd; 
ivhidh' was  tmt  <iff  as  he  laid  ImU  'of  the  poop  c£  ohe  of  thfei  Beiaiaa  i^bipd;  The 
apace  tiie;f  dccupidd  is*  aliuoab  Atb  mikik'  long;  and  ?woitkl;tlierefote  ilulmit  ofi  the 
n^iole  fleet  beii^  thus  di^sed  ^  hut  tfaeie  i^  bo  lisasani  ?whjjr>  theyr/6bcmld(  pdot 
have  been  stationed  in  three  lines,  had  it  theeo^ctefiidbldilo/occii^-a/smailei^ 
eoDtent  df 'beacth. '  -■  •■  ii    ^  /  .  •-•  .i.-  >u.  ■  Ln.i  >•-  n(\    u'i' 

It  tmay  appear  BurpHsia^  that  the  Pei)sian8  di^  ni6t  on  tibdr  >«mvafti>eKteiid 
the  iideiof  tbeir  shipb  beyond  the/ sdMheohi  manshi  £Uid  thi^i^tuib  th^  positton 
of  the*  Atfaecdan^  dtatiqited '  ta  d^nd  the''ple«''beldw  lMa|alt^:AI^ai{kijitby 
disembarking  on  the'  plain  of 'Trobaliiitfauiff.  But  thei  ftct'iBi  that  tb0ii;Mer 
whieh'in  tli|e^bay  df  lilarfalthon' U  defp ^  etm '  doM .  to  )the  v  detoh;.*  andi  )h&&  a 
aandy '  bottom,  -  be  jotsd '  thie  sovthem  marahi  bebomes » idiallow  /  UnAb  >  Ishelvmg 
recka.  Thd  lattdin^  of  a  iargief  bodf  lof  > trobpa  l^onldi  therefore  \  ;havd  i  been  an 
c^ersrtidii  of  difficulty  and.  danger,  as'tflie  triremes'  eonld  baor^  approadbf.  neblr 
enough  to^cbttttt  the  discimbaxfkation  with: the  archers  aiidisbdgerB  dnJboamdi    > 

The  he^-quaHers  of  the  A/thesiixnB  ipraceiat>tfae  fieidu3lleio^;)biitthearmy 
was  pdsted  alonj^  the  tertrai^  irhkli  teraoinate  the  /slope  idf  ArgaHhi^te^alrda 
flie  greatipiaiiiJ '  This  poaition 'Enabled  tbeto  to  keep j up: their iooknmiiniol^oitt 
by  means  of  these  terraces  with  Vrand,  the  valley  ^bf  wh^ott  nkuM)  amiiently 
hovsb  bcMn'ftilP'of  endosurtd,  glu'deni^;  vUieyaf ds,:  and  ol£iie-platitaticq|is;*-^:ai  l:ir* 
cumstance  that  would  very  much  facilitate  its  defence.  The  elevated  position 
of  the  Greek  camp  gave  the  Athenians  a  perfect  view  of  the  camp  and  fleet  of 
their  enemy,  and|  enabled  them  to  seize  instantly  any  advantage  wl^icjh  m^ght 

resuu  fW)m,the  ^K)WJneBbf  of  t^ie  jPerai^:'. ';  .^ '"; "'  ,,;l:;;^i;  |  /  /J,  ,:„,..; 

Nine  days,  elapsed,  during  which  eadv  ansiy.  guairl^d  itai  (po«itiML.  t .  The 
Oveeks  w^lfre  ttxyrtMnglypoMdd  forlJh^Pershui^  to^ei!titri949n'aftaekiEBgit&^ 
The  cotaiiiiaiid  6f  the  i^ea  c!nWref(t'the'artf^  olP  ^htidfltot  ^p|[fliei^,  so  that 
delay  seems  lb  have  caused  no  alarm  to  tne  ?ersiaiis,  wKile  to  the  Athenians  it 
appeared  attended  with  many  danQ^j:^.^^^^Jl^%^xf^^ 

grait^ ,93  to  render  it,ia  ^b^iOpJAi»n.Qf.£^e  ofitbe).teih^WQ]»]Sfia£j;he  AUiez^lans, 
an  act  of  ^tvemerasliMBsti)  deseed  tmKDaMack^thf^  ^  c  . 
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MiltiadeS)  one  of  the  Athenian  leaders,  poaseesed  at  this  period  considerable 
personal  influeoce,  and  hi9  military  reputation  and  long  experience  in  Persian 
war&re  would  naturally  augment  his  authority  among  his  countrymen  at  such 
a  crisis.  He  had  already  given  proofe  of  his  daring  characta*,  in  advising  the 
Greeks  to  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  to  abandon  Darius  wfafle 
engaged  in  his  Scyliiiain  expedition :  and  his  attadc  and  conquest  of  Lemnos, 
while  under  the  protection  of  Persia,  seem  to  show  that  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  Persian  empire  had  enabled  him  at  this  early  period 
to  foimee  the  possibility  of  successful  resistance  from  the  superiority  of  Gredan 
tactics.  His  ambition  may  have  flatter^  him  with  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
enabled  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  Ionian  war,  which  owes  its  fatal  ter- 
mination as  much  to  the  want  of  talents  and  dhiamcter  in  Aristagoras  and 
Histis&us,  as  to  the  want  of  force  in  the  confederates. 

On  the  present  occasion  Miltiades  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  descending 
into  the  plain  and  attacking  the  enemy,  fearing  the  intaigues  of  Hij^ias  and 
the  movements  of  the  disaffected  at  Athens,  much  more  than  the  mihtaly  army 
of  the  Medes.  The  votes  of  the  ten  generals  were  equally  divided,  but  the 
opinion  of  Miltiades*  was  supported  by  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  naines 
destined  to  become^  even  more  celebrated  than  his  own  in  future  ages.  The 
castic^  vote  of  the  pokmarch  KaUimachus,  of  Aphidna,  was  given  in  fie^vour 
of  descending  into  the  plain  and  attacking  the  Pemians*  Herodotus  says,  that 
the  ofScers  who  had  si^ported  the  opinion  of  Miltiades  then  resigned  to  him 
their  days  of  oommand ;  hvA  that  he  did  not  avaU  himself  of  this  generosily, 
preferring  to  engagfd  the  enemy  when  his  own  day  oi  commwd  airired* 

If  the  debate  took  plaoe  immediaiidy  on  the  arrival  of  the  aarmy  at  the 
Heradeion,  the  unwiUiugness  of  some  <:^  the  generals  to  engage,  ^ven  tianxj^ 
they  were  outvoted  in  the  council  of  war,  and  the  (ksii^  of  Miltiades  M>  %bt 
on  the  day  of  his  peculiar  eommapd,  which  happened  tp  be  th^  fimiti^  uMty 
have  occasioned  the  delay.  A  powerfiil  reason  in  flavour  of  it  was  probaUy 
found  in  the  hourly  augmentaliion  of  the  confidwoe  and  mthu^ia^m.of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  leisure  to  observe  the  arms  and  evolutions  of  the  Persians, 
and  compare  them  with  their  own  complete  armour  and  steady  discipline. 

It  is  evident  from  the  proposal  of  Miltiades  to  descend  into  the  pMn  ilnd 
attack  the  Persians,  that  he  must  have  been  able  to  draw  out  his  army  in  line 
of  battle  where  it  would  be  diflScult  for  the  Persians  to  attempt  to  attack  him ; 
and  that  the  position  r^idered  it  impossible  for  them  to  tijni  Juei  wtfigs.with 
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cavalry,  or  by  a  partial  attach  oa  any  part  of  his  troops  while  they  were 
engaged  in  taking  up  their  gronnd,  to  render  the.  superiority  of  their  numbers 
available.  He  must  therefore  have  drawn  up  his.  army  before  the  camp  with 
the  extent  of  front,  and  in  the  exaot  ordar,  which  he  intended  tbey  should 
occupy  during  the  battle. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  appears  no  spot  but  the  lower  slopes  of 
ArgaUki  where  the  army  could  have  been  drawn  up,  and  no  line  of  battle  but 
that  extending  from  the  rugged  hill  of  Kotrdni  to  the  sea,  in  which  Miltiades 
could  have  perfectly  secured  his  flanks.  Here  alone  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  Persians  to  present  a  larger  front  tiban  the  Greeks ;  and  that 
dias  was  the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Miltiades  found  it  necessary  even  to 
weaken  his  centre,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  occupying  as  great  an  extent  of 
front  as  the  Persians  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  could  possibly  cover.  Had 
he,  when  he  weakened  his  centre,  allowed  the  possibihty  to  remain  of  outflanking 
his  wings^  he  would  have  afibrded  the  Persians  the  very  best  means  of  availing 
themselves  of  all  the  advantages  they  possessed,  instead  of  rend^ing,  as  he  did, 
those  advantages  of  no  avail. 

In  order  to  take  up  the  desired  position  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  prevent 
any  part  of  the  enemy  from  intruding  themselves  between  his  left  wing  and  the 
enclosures  in  the  valley  of  Vrand  during  the  operation,  Miltiades  commanded 
the  Athenifiois  to  execute  the  movement  at  the  most  rapid  pace  which  it  was 
practicable  to  employ  in  military  evolutions.  The  circumstance  of  the  Athe- 
nians* running  'to  join  battle  made  a  great  impressiaii  on  the  mind  of  Herodotus, 
who  records  that  they  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  had  thus  ei^aged  an 
enemy,  and  that  the  space  over  which  they  ran  was  about  eight  stades,  almost 
an  English  mile.  The  rapidity  of  this  attack  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Persians 
were  already  drawn  out  to  receive  them,  and  it  wa»  probably  adopted  to  render 
the  ^aperiority  of  the  Persian  light  troops'^  useless,  and  perhaps  to  secure 
some  advantage  resulting  from  the  absence  of  the  cavalry  foraging  in  the  plain 
of  Trieorythufa.^    Possibly,  too,  some  acddlnlt  of  wind  or  sea  rendered  it 


1  / 


^  Jfntiiii  Hift,  U)>.  i].  o.  9.  "  oitato  tvxvu  aote  jactimi  Mgittamm/' 

.  ^  ^  CQnoJf^Bi^f^mhjifix  may  be  drawn  from  Snidafl*  x^P^  UnrtU,  above  alluded  to,  p.  373.  The 
lonians,  however,  would  not  have  required  to  make  any  signals  to  the  Athenians,  who  from  their 
elevated  posi^on'  could  see  every  movement  of  their  enemy.  See  a  note  in  ThirlwaH's  History  of 
Greece, 'vol:  fi.'j).24a 
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difficult  at  the  time  for  any  of  the  ships  of  the  Persians  to  be  placed  near  the 
shore  in  order  to  annoy  the  right  wing  with  their  slingers  and  archers. 

Tlie  space  over  which  the  Athenians  advanced  with  such  rapidity  will  be 
found  to  coincide  pretty  exactly  with  the  interval  between  the  foot  of  Argaliki 
and  a  line  drawn  from  Kotrdni.to  the  sea,  passing  by  the  great  tumulus. 

This  monument  doubtless  indicates  that  part  of  the  line  where  the  Athenians 
suifered  the  greatest  loss  ;  and  as  it  stands  exactly  opposite  the  pass  of  the 
Mesogaia  road,  it  indicates  the  very  point,  against  which  the  Persians  would  be 
likely  to  direct  their  most  vigorous  attack. 

The  space,  within  which  it  is  thus  supposed  that  the  battle  was  fought,  is 
such  as  would  require  the  Athenians  to  have  covered  a  front  of  about  two  ^ 
thousand  five  hundred  yards, '°  and  this  will  admit  of  Miltiades  having  drawn 
up  his  army  in  the  following  brder.  Each  flank  would  occupy  ^a  front  of 
eight  hundred  yards,  and  would  consist  of  four  tribes,  each  of  which  would 
present  a  frolit  of  two  hundred  men,  with  a  depth  of  six  files  ;**  thus  each  wing 
would  consist  of  a  solid  phalanx  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  On 
the  extreme  left  the  Plataeans  occupied  the  place  of  a  tribe. 

The  centre  having  been  considerably  weakened  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  wings,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  three  tribes,  occupying  ,, 
a  front  of  nine  hundred  yards,  and  having  a  depth  of  only  three  files.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  a  Greek  leader  could  venture  on  a  feebler  disposition  than 
the  above,  for,  from  the  leaders  of  five  {wefAircurrtipxot^)  mentioned  in  the  Cyro- 
paedeia,  it  would  seem  that  five  or  six  deep  was  the  ordinary  formation  of  the 
Persians  :^^  and   the  weakened  centre  was  opposed  to  the  well-armed  and 


^  From  Kotr6iu  to  the  tamulus  is  about  sixteen  hundred  yards,  from^  the  tumulus  to  the  shore 
about  nine  hundred.     It  must  be  supposed  that  some  accidental  interruptions  occurred  in  this  line. 

*  •  > 

and  this  must  be  regarded  as  adapting  the  calculation  of  the  text  to  the  ground.  A  Greek  warrior 
probably  did  not  require  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  in  front. 

^^  Thucydides,  iv.  94.  mentions  that  the  Athenians  were  drawn  up  eight  deep  at  the  battle  of 
Delinm.  It  appears  from  Xenophon,  (Hellenics,  iii.  ii.  16.  and  vi.  ii.  5.)  tliat  Greek  troops  were 
sometimes  drawn  up  three  deep,  or,  according  to  the  expression  of  Gr^k  military  tactic?,,  eigl^t  ift 
front :  a  passage  in  Xenophon's  description  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  makes  three  in  frofit,  .tw(^vf( 
deep,  which  varies  from  the  calculation  here  adopted.  All  depends  on  the  ;number  of  the  enomo^ 
which  varied  at  difierent  periods.  See  some  illustrations  of  this  subject. in  MiiUer's  Dorionf^ 
vol.  ii.  250.  ,  ' 

^^  Cyrus  however  is  stated  (lib.  vi.  iii.  21.)  to  have  drawn  up  his  troops  twelve  deep,     napay* 


♦  '  f 
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active  native  troops  of  Persia  and  to  the  battle-axes  of  the  Saca^.*^  This 
calculation,  however,  gives  the  Athenian  army  twelve,  thousand  three  hundr^ 
men :  by  making  the  flanks  five  deep,  the  number  T^ould  be  ten  thousand  ^even 
hundred.    '  .     r         .  :        ,      r 

The  Persians,  from  the  smallness  of  their  shields  and,  the  shprtness  of  thm* 

'111 

spears,  must  have  formed  in  rather  closer  ranks  than  the  Greeks.  They  ms^ 
be  supposed  to  have  placed  at  least  three  thousand  men  iiv  their  .front  rank.-  f 
This  formation,  with  a  depth  of  six  files,  would  leave  a  sufficipnt  number , of 
heavy-armed  troops  of  the  first  class  to  form  the  rear-guard^  the.  TcXevrcuov^  wjho 
were  stationed  behind  the  lighter  troops ;  an  arraiigiBmei^t  which^  ficcordin^  \q 
Xenophon,  was  usual  with  the  Persians.  The  leading  diyisioii  of  the  Persian  ;, 
regular  infantry  would  thus  consist  of  eighteen  thousand  men.  ,  , 

It  was  fortunate  for  these  arrangements  of  Miltiades^  that  the ;  tribep  .  of* 
Antiochis  and  Leontis  were  placed  in  thei  centre,  as  they  yere^  ^Oc^imapded  by 
Aristides  and  Themistocles,  men  in  whose  ,conduct  anfl  cpurage  eyery  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  such  critical  circumstances.  .  ,     - .    ^  . 

The  battle  was  long  fought  and  severetly  contested,  path  wings  of  the 
Persians  were  defeated  by  the  phalanxes  opposed  to  them.;  but  ^he  centre  of  the 
Athenians  was  compelled  to  ^ve  way,  and  som?  of  tl^e  fugitiyps  from  th?  army, 
probably  part  of  the  light  troops  in  the  rear,  fled  evpn  as  i^  .as  Mesogaia.** 
Notv  Ab  it  ihay  b^  observed,  that  in  their  retreat  into  ,Mesogaia  th^  fugitives 
took  ihe  direct  road,  by  which  they  could  most  rapidly  retreat  tje/ore  the  vie- 
torfiiis^  eneihy',  this  statement  of  Herodotus  strongly  confimis  the  yiewa  adopted  . 
inW&  6fe^dy  cdncemihg  the  position  biihe  two  armies  during  the  battle. 


yrUorc  M   "         "      '" 


Xoxot  ffv  Tkcutto^  VLKWTirtrrapts,     The  nt^naOaoxQt  seems  therefore  to  nave  been  ue  nle-leMe;[  oi.^^^  , 

and  ifie''£«a0apxoff  fhe  me-leBder  ot  twelve.' (Lib.  ii,  i.  20.j     TJie  dji^tribution  of  th^^^jD/ff^^p^p^^ 

atsarrUnm,  roiorai,  and  reXrvratbi'  in  the  army  serves  to  eive  a  irood  idea  of  Persian  toeticSM'/or 

the  neavy. armed  riXthratoi  w^re  maced  m  the  rear,  to  prevent  the  javeuiv-men  -and  bow-men  from- 

mnnine  aivay.  its  ^  ■ 

^1  iSs^r^j^i^Ohi.  /W'iurj    A'i^'^}   to   nui-vTl/  '  ^'f''  '>^  '-  '*'  •'■''»'•  '"^^     '1'^^'  "^'^'^^  '^^  "'"'''"'  "  *'  ''' 
*  Herodbtus  vu.  Di.  64.,   Aenoph.  Apab.  iv.  4.    -    .^  ,    ,      i     •.    rf-      ./       ..•.^j.^m-' 

^  u  nafelieen  generally  supposed  W  critic^,  that  inttis  passage,  vi.  113,  Herodotus  memy  S^ys 
thartne  tugitiyes  ned  mto  the  mtenor  of  the  countr]^  {idinKw  €$  rrfv  y^froyata^),  ^  Without  .^nt^niig' . 
on  'dl^^^^esti^n  now  fa!f  the  Persian's  pursued  them,  I  have  ventured  to  read  Mesogaia  as  c^jpfoper 
naiQe,  and  to  eive  the  interpretation  adopted  in  the  text  to  this  passage,  ^  i  '       n  . 
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Miltiaded,  who  must  have  attended  anxiously  to  every  change  of  the  field, 
soon  ordered  his  victorious  wings  to  wheel  round  to  the  relief  of  the  broken 
centre.  Here,  then,  the  greatest  slaughter  must  have  taken  place,  both  of  the 
Athenians  and  the  Persians ;  and  here  Kallimachus  the  polemarch  may  have 
perished.  If  the  great  tumulus  does  not  mark  die  very  spot  where  he  fell, 
it  at  least  indicates  the  part  of  the  field  which  was  the  scene  of  the  most  des* 
perate  combat :  and  this  it  shows  was  about  the  right  of  the  Greek  centre. 

The  combined  attack  of  the  Athenian  wings  compelled  the  Persians  and  the 
Sacae  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  the  whole  Median  host  fled  to  the 
ships.  The  troops  which  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  Persian  army  would  be 
those  disembarked  from  the  ships  forming  the  northern  division  of  the  fleet. 
No  other  arrangement  could  have  secured  the  necessary  feciUties  for  the 
movement  of  the  large  masses  present  on  this  narrow  ground.  These  troops 
running  directly  towards  their  own  ships  in  their  flight,  would  naturally  get 
encumbered  in  the  northern  marsh ;  and  many  were  drowned  in  its  deep  pools, 
as  Pausanias  mentions.'^  Any  other  arrangement  of  the  armies  in  the  plain 
almost  implies  a  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  fugitives,  of  going  out  of 
their  way  to  drown  themselves. 

The  victorious  Athenians^  rushed  down  to  the  ships,  and  even  attempted  to  set 
them  on  fire.  But  the  warlike  genius  of  the  Persians,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
military  arrangements,  were  now  displayed.  The  disposition  of  the  Persian 
generals  relative  to  the  embarkation  of  the  defeated  troops,  and  the  order  and 
discipline  maintained  on  board  the  fleet,  were  so  admirable,  that  the  Athenians 
were  checked.  Some  assistance  was  probably  afforded  by  the  return  of  the 
cavalry  firom  their  foragmg  expedition,  while  the  archers  and  slingers  afloat 
protected  the  beach  so  effectually,  that  the  victors  could  only  render  themselves 
masters  of  seven  vessels.  The  rest  of  the  invading  armament  departed  in  safety, 
leaving  behind  it  six  thousand  four  hundred  slain.** 


^  Pausanias,  Attica,  c.  32. 

^  A  curious  anecdote  infonns  us  that  the  number  of  the  Persian  slain  proved  much  more 
distressing  to  the  Athenian  state,  than  it  could  have  been  to  Persia.  Kallimachus  the  polemarch 
vowed  before  the  battle  to  sacrifice  as  many  he-goats  as  there  should  fall  enemies  in  the  engage- 
ment. The  fulfilment  of  the  vow,  or  its  neglect,  seemed  likely  to  prove  equally  ruinous  to  Athens, 
it  was,  at  last,  resolved  that  the  vow  should  be  fulfilled  by  instalments,  at  the  rate  of  ^ye  hundred 
goats  a  year. 
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One  hiuuired  aad  ninety* two  Athenians  feU  in  the  battle,  and  the  tijuxnilus 
YftdxAx  waB  reared  over  thek*  bodies  now  forms  the  sole  contemporary  monument 
of  that  glorious' day,  which  remains  on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  The  names  of 
the  heroes  whose  ashes  it  coyero  weiv  receded  on  marble  colnmns  which  wee 
adorned  it.  KaUimachus  the  pdemarch,  whogaye*  his  casting  vote  for  the 
fight,  Stesilaos^  one  of  the  generals,  and  KynsegeiruB,  the  daring  brother  of 
^scbylns,  were  among^st  the  slain.  J^schylus  himself  foi^t  in  the  battle.^^ 
.  The  Plataean  slain,  whose  number  is  not  mentipned,  had  likewise  a  separate 
tomb*;  and  a  monument,  raised  to  the  m^oory  of  MiUiades,  was  (long  beheld 
on  the  scene  of  his  victory,^  testiiying  as  strongly  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men for  his  great  senrice^^  as  dieir  conduct  aiier  his  failure  at  Paros  did  their 
severity  for  hi&  subsequent  faults.  A  few  fragments  of  marble,  scattered  over 
the  plain,  sometimes  persuade  the  enthusiastic  traveller  to  &mcy  he  now  beholds 
the  last  relics  of  the  monuments  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  mind  of  the 
phi^ttv^opic  waod^er  must,  however,  recur  with  a  far  deeper  interest  to  the 
ooAduct  and  the^  feelings  <^  those,  who  fought  in  this  memors^ble  battle.  8uch 
speculations  may  be  indulged  in  witib  d^ght ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their 
results  could  be  recorded  with  equal  profit.  ,         . 

I  .  It  IB  somewhat  jremarkable  that  Herodotus  should  record  the  number  of  1  the 
Persian  slajn  with  'H^Qh  detaiL  There  are  circumstances,  however,  which 
warramt  more  im^cit  reUanee  being  placed  on  his  account,  than  can  often  be 
conceded  to  sunilar  detaik  concerning  modem  victories.  Athenian  vanity  in 
iilleir^-ages  increased  the  number  indefinitely  ;^^  but  the  historian,  who  r^ad  his 
vmtings  U>  ^sembled  Greece,  at  a  period  when  there  must  have  been  some 
among  his  listeners  who  were  present  at  the  battle,  felt  that  this  was  an  occasion 
to  display  his  knowledge  smd  impartiality,  by  stating  the  whole  truth,^  More 
than  one  person  present,  induced  by  no  favourable  feelings  towards  Athens, 
may  have  actually  counted  the  slain-     This  arpse  from  the  circum^t^anice.of  the 


*^  Parian  Marbles,  No.  49. 

^  FajaJ9ania«  saw  this  monument  nearly  seven  hundred  years  after  the  battle. 

^  An  epigram  in  Suidas),  nQiJctX7,  shows  that  the  Athenians  generally  stated  the  Persian  loss  at 
two  hundred  thousand. 

^  The  author  maintains  the  opinion  that  Herodotus  did  read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games, 
in  defiance  of  the  learned  arguments  to  the  contrary  :  we  must  believe  something  even  in  spite  of 
the  German  critics. 
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Xmb  ^dls^^}SsyA:lMti^^  ^9^>i  had  i  been  4^iiabahdd:.afto  .tite  £alliiK^ 

rl3idi^^iti)%Hh6iM4:ofibiUlte^^^  aid  the  Athb- 

f^^am^  ^ey  ^teard  df  tke^levidM^viotoi^  <olxthei^  tibsTAttiit  teititMy, 

akid  w^d^r  ^6igefd€fSB  to-  grati^  'the  j feeing  of  astdnffifameiit  and  adslintifin 
ipi^ljidh  thisl  ne¥^>excitidi '  \ki&j\  eoi]^t»u^  t^ijeir-  ]xiardib.ta  faehdhi  the  >aoeiie  ofjthe 
0}t|d<)S«ja«dJ^tb'wr^4be'i«al'«tatbof  afl&^    '"'■•■  ■  ■•/  •'••  t    v  :  .' -  .  ■  -ii;-;. 

While  the  Athenian  army  was  -kaatiiy  ixjuntet^^iiiiarchhi^.aktt^th^ 
i^dj  'tib^  ]LaiAHteliioiii&ii& '  {luifaed  tfinrmurd  finoxnr  Eteuflia/  vby  <  Acharaag;  iand 
|&0t)ykiap^^  lilii(mthl>h.'  tTUey'fbimd  AsLstades  iiHthc  has  itci)B;id)e  AoAnchik, 
^tftikjI^diMithe^ field  6f  battle^^  •  iiie  had  hean^l^rto  guard  the ^ipoily  tofbioy 

Vit^  ^pi^)d!(dd4>^  ^dtuis-  aedideatoliicbn^girionjwi^huhi&^iiii^qfli^^^ 

Persian  dead  were  still  unburied,  and  the  jealousy  of  ^laiAft  ir^d.b^jttoo 

4l^|jly YCmsedJD^tys  ^i^aL  vicrturiy/fbrlier  :80iiaftofa]i:;ih  cpKaDfimgiiidtiat  fetomO^cy 

iteir^ifiateri^  SI^Iiloeds&nwuiaiistheHJrietiirnedhc^ 

^tdiitibactffy  to^tH^gtoiifoirafbattte  which  ocmldlnot^ulto  TBJsefXheiorepitaiy^K&ipf 

4^[^\^!&iim3:^iQm^  td '  m  equdlity  With  tfa»t  <df  i^  JtISKlp6rJaf^»the  I)oiisi  ^l^atoi, 

isad '  didiiniflh'  etitisideriMiy  the )  iafflienoe .  of;  <the^  A)^lkmf^s^ifmB^  w^dii  Ibe 

Dorians  had  hitherto  arrogated  to  themselves.  tr/f  i  \\  m-  » di  j  i 

^<  'Though  thel>baMle^  wad  ^^ny  ^  ipinds  idl  the  Atikfibisnft ^wase jabtrperfe^  at 

e6»i  ^^thby^elt  that,  altlotigh'  they  h£(d  defintted^.thdy  ihad  .nMiddsteoy^jiAfe 

6eritiiig  theif  ^^Adbj^Ositibii  on  tbe  fijeid  ^  batM^t  pre&e&t  a  s]d»j<dt  of  gMdt»jaifittpilt|r  ^tit.iiiaiyitfs^ 

.to  8QeJI^»,irFfHti^;fp  t^;i?p|t^.af/MayajtJ?.g^^  Bn'^^o*  ^^^^^f!??^|^ 

what  Plutarch  ae^r?.  it  seems  most  probable  that  Aristides  was  left  on  tiie  field,  because  his  tribe 
had  suffered  more  severely  in  the  action  than  any  other,  and  had  more  dead  to  buiy.  This  is  a 
inbre  iniiitary  and  inbre  hdtur^  reason  than  the'one  ^tu  by  Ffutarcli,'  6ioW^  \i  tA^  tfdt 'iipjjelir 
eo' th^'^hSlbsb^y  olf <%8^otiei&-  sb^flattbri^g  tb'hltai  hetti;  :1l!bai0lier<iiyMttrer;i^cqoii^n 
The  tumulus  may  therefore  indicate  the  station  of  Aristides  and  the  Antiochis  during  the  battle. 
It  seems  also  by  no  means  sure,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  KaHimachus  was  al  the  lieadof  lus 
iymt  hib^.  V  As  {ydleman^,  b^  comfottided'tiieTi^  wingi.in.  wtii^  o£hi0  oSke^jlMitriids  titibf^i^hich 
might  fcrv«  been  elsewhere,  ^^ouldbe  fed  by  ittt  own  ^nend.  ThcjJpaiiite»Jioip«sfWA..jiWiwijfl)fe 
tight*     Fbtarc^,  Syii^posiatGcm,  Ub;  i.  qu.  10.  e;  a«  i  .ii.  in.  ^,.   <^,l    ./  ^' 

®  See  a  note  at  the  conclusion,  on  the  subject  of  the  flints  hitherto  called  Persian  .^rsoWTkmd^* 
found  in  tAtfrtuAbhitftftMaiWftidii.    -  ^^  '    ''  '^    /         .  '         .»'  ;.    ,.../.  ,:/  ,  :^vr>  .v.i.i^ifl   *^ 
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Pendaii  anxMoneat;  and  Hiat^^tbe  itsmtnl^'m  fwee  ^miiititt j«FQiMftItly»i9«iiM^  tban 

and;  they  hfldttened  back  to Atltedfi^  to  psemntl  atigr  atjtaob  on^  tflai^i^^. ,  j  K^.  jp^i^irt; 
pienifedv  flwt  AraiiboiB  JukL  lieldin^Ja  BUeld-taSija  jSi^^itOLtbeiPevsifiD&.ito 
tttteioiptiaaiKmgi  Afliebfi ; 'iiBlditfaisiaaQtiolt^uuuiigei^^  diaHii- 

gaished  family  of  the  Alcmaeoiiid»iioii^  lia  the  olmttoniof/Hei^odptiWr  vvP^Uftfy 
^uscoae&'ofihayin^'paffticipBi^-ilirtiib tiisto^  '  .'jr^.i.!/.  .". 

> '  Th«ie«  ctaibiot*  exkt  it^  ati^itealti doubt  itk^.;Uie  JtoQuof^jtmox:^  wl(ich)jtiiie 
Ajdhenioite  wduldifallQnriod)tbek>iDdaiKil^^(mldib^ 
«>  th^ei ^rcpiodifeA  lany  4|pattdan>.^  laideo6td  desfcenfi,  the^lainiyicfmld  optimve 

aBlval  neoFiAlbhctiiBf  fthe  <^         eooBiBpcrd  )iii  .lottltheri  aadoedjeftokistt^iof  £blv 

^ '  13le>'Bit6kal•ilfl8Ctj^ afiek;  |gt*Hli^  ?h^d»uiu>= :  md  -libK^«i@)^^iyv  thing 
<|tt9idpgr(»d''to'^iw^iit?a'fa^  abahdonodMaU I h«|:le  ofTittfikmgi'^y 

iiiqiridttliw)9  i>i»iAttica)  atd^dalifldiaisQyibr.  Asii^i.tfae  laad^t^oClthfir  eiqp^tiim 
ccitiMliiig  Ui^EdielveatjfoD 'thdr  defeatr  ai'MandhoQ  >by  the  ^^^kodnKHiiAiBlaveB 
ivi^Iiidh  <lhe  TliTOg&iff^NpcEM^iK^^  t)»mitQtla(^i;at 

the  feet  of  Darius.  -   /.'■.-i:.-i.i-   ,.-  ■  .r  -^ v)■^t{^]  ,.m,j  ^  jum-,  ; 

>  ^luch  ai^itte  )asaw»tiwiiirii}  &  eatelbl  6aiif>aiiisoji^(o£  the  gtmxid  tan  which  ithis 
bfaittfe>  sral^'fiki^^  fadth  the]fatts;idal)ii%.tD  ititeoiftffddl  ilqr  sjuinntjfmt^ny  ime 
induced  the  author  to  adopt.  Nothing  can  be  discovered  at  variance  with  a 
single  fact  recorded  T)y  Herodotus  ;  there  is  much  which  confirms  and  explains 
his  AecQiW^-.  Th^.  victory  must  ever  he  ,r^gard^,  in  its  moral  results,  as  one 
of:  thie  most  iikipOiftaiit  of  human  eombats.  In  spite  of  ths  pppnl^  d^v^  to 
attribute  its  succe^  to  miraculous  caiitees,  to  the  fovom*  of  the  god  Pan,  land  to 
the  assistance  of  the  heroes  Hercules,  Theseus,  Marathus,  and'EteRetkHy;  it 
jnust-have,  been  the  feeling  of  many  enKghtened  men  at  Athens,  besides 
Xhwrnstodos*?  9iud  Ariatidefl^  that  success  was  the  natural  result  of  the  military 
ikaU  of  fifiUipdesyand  theflteady  discipline  ^f  the  Ath^aianrja^^FUta^an  troops. 


•f     I    J    V     'I. 


^  In' tke  l^rM>ib  d«ad  hokh  ]^^  troops  and  attendatttft  wcMM.be  iiH^luiMi  wiiile  qvly  tJie  lo«9  of 
tlie  At^M-ttiali  h<iptteeH«  ve]^oited.    Bneo  tikemimbor^  Ofthe  Flfil^eaa  slab^iwr^not  reqord^d. 

^  NomerooB  instances  occur,  in  ancient  wrUeiv,  'Of  if^cr^  .flti(dQaij^«S(> serving, aa  OMnps^aad 

fyMienkt^a^y^'  i  '  i  ,    •  .  '••      /  >•    »-    ■••  •   ,        ,  .  •  . .       n  '.    •. ,        r-    ■ 

^  Themistocles'  own  words  were  :  "  The  glory  of  Miltiades  wdl  nojk  Mow  ai<  to  sleep/'i      ^ 
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AnioDgBt  the  puUic  men  in  the  Attic  state,  it  must,  dier^EM«,  hate  exc 
ea^  deeire  tty  cultiTate  those  quaUtiest  individual  and  nation^  which  i 
to  80  ^lendsl  a  result. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the<  victory  of  Muathon. which 
the  love  of  national  liberty,  ev^i  amongst  the  ptipulace  of  Athens,  in 
enthusiastic  patriotism,  which  led  them  to  abandon  their  dty  in  oi 
secure  their  independence.  The  reooUeotion  oi  Marathon  k^  eU^ 
detestation  of  a  foreign  yoke  which  induced  the  whole  Attic  popula 
abandon  their  paternal  dwellings,  and  wander  forth  as  eioles,  rather  tha 
promise '  the' honotu- of  their  cottntry ;  and  taught  them,  though  unski 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  to  prefer  the  wooden  walls  of  the  oracle  to  Uie  I 
battlements  c^  the  Acropolis:  while  by  this  gl^ous  examf^  c^  su( 
re»stajice  to  disproportionate  numbers,  an  echo  of  corresponding  feelii 
awaken^  throngh  all  Greece,  and  that  spirit  was  nmsed  which  caujKd 
struction  of  the'  mighty  armament  of  Xerxes,  and  added  to  thd  g1 
Marathon  the  imperishable  memories  of  Salamis  and  Plateea.  There  is  m 
in  ancient  or  modem  times  more  deserving  of  -applause  for  its  militai 
duct,  none  nlore  worthy  of  admiration  for  its  immediate  results  on  soei 
more  beneficial  in  its  perm^ient  influence  on  the  &te  of  mankind ; 
there  any  of  which  it  can  with  greater  truth  be  said,  th^  it  wSis  one  of 
glory's  stainless  victories." 


Note  concerning  the  pieces  of  fiint  called  Persian  arrow-heads,  found 
tumulus  at  Marathon. 

The  pieces  of  flint  (or  obsidian,  for  there  appears  to  be  sottie  doubt' ab) 
exact  nature  of  the  substance),  artificially  formed,  which  are  found  i 
siderable  quantity  in  the  tumulus  at  Marathon,  have  been  hitherto  unhi 
regarded  as  Persian  arrow-heads,  and  have  been  used  as  an  ai^ument : 
immense  numbers  of  the  Persian  host,  as  it  was  supposed  they  bekinged 
archers  Of  the  Ethiopian  legion.  Herodotus,  in  his  enumeralion  of  the 
of  Xerxes,  mentions  that  the  Ethiopians  used  arrows  pointed  with  stoii 
this  would  not  warrant  the  opposition  that  Eithiopian  archers  were  pre 
the  expedition  of  Datis.    Indeed,  had  the  Persians  at  Marathon  resdly  I 
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they  could  check  the  aasault  of  the  Athenian  hoplites  by  shooting  such  bits  of 
flint  at  them  as  are  now  picked  up  in  the  tumuhis,  there  must  have  been  a 
strange  difference  between  the  Asiatic  Greeks  they  had  before  vanquished,  and 
the  Europeans  whom  they  were  about  to  engage. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  these  pieces  of  flint  were  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  it  was  heaped  up  by  the  soldiers  of  Aristides.  Similar  flints  are  often 
found  scattered  about  over  small  spaces  in  many  parts  of  Attica,  and  indeed  in 
all  Greece.  The  author  found  some  pieces  curiously  formed  on  the  site  of 
ASxone ;  he  has  met  with  them  at  almost  every  ancient  site  he  has  visited  since 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject,  and  he  obtained  some  fine  specimens 
in  the  island  of  Santorin. 

Colonel  Leake  has  informed  him  they  are  found  in  many  parts  of  th^e  world, 
particularly  in  Egypt  and  in  Ireland.  An  accomplished  nobleman,  in  passing 
through  Athens,  told  him  that  they  exist  in  great  nimiber  at  Elsdon  in 
Northumberland,  and  that  the  finest  collection  of  them  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  Cc^nhagen,  amongst  the  Scandinavian  antiquities. 

In  Greece  they  abound  near  ancient  sites,  where  no  accumulation  of  soil  has 
taken  place,  and  appear  to  be  parts  of  the  weapons  and  instruments  of  domestic 
economy  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  preceded  the  Hellenes  and 
Pelasgi.  This  flint,  or  obsidian,  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  its  native  posi- 
tion in  any  part  of  Greece,  though  the  author  has  lately  rec^ved  a  specimen, 
resembling  common  flint,  from  the  island  of  Amorgos.  The  weapons  or  instru- 
ments for  which  this  stone  was  employed  seem  similar  in  the  different  countries 
in  which  they  are  found,  but  the  exact  material  of  which  they  are  composed 
varies. 


Observations  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  the  plain  of  Marathon^  by  Mesogaia. 

As  this  road  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  travellers,  a  short  description  of 
it  may  be  considered  not  uninteresting. 

On  quitting  Athens,  it  passes  by  the  village  of  Ambelokepos,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  level  between  Pentelicus  and  the  northern  slopes  of  Hymettus. 
Here  PaUene  seems  to  have  been  situated,  commanding  the  communications 
between  the  plains  of  Athens  and  Mesogaia,  and  forming  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion and  separation  of  several  roads. 
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From  hence  the  road  to  Marathon  follows  the  plain,  skirting  the  lowest 
slopes  (A  Pentelicus.  In  about  half  an  hour  from  Pallene,  and  nearly  three 
hours  from  Athens,  it  arrives  at  the  village  of  Kharvfita,  not  far  jfrom  which 
stood  the  ancient  Gargettus.  It  is  diflSicult  to  &c  on  the  exact  site  of  Gargettus, 
as  the  foundations  of  more  than  one  ancient  demus  are  visible  not  far  from  the 
modem  village,  and  two  sites  occupy  commanding  situations  close  to  the  road, 
presenting  a  fine  view  over  the  plain  of  Mesogaia.  There  cannot,  however, 
be  a  doubt  that  Garit6,  an  abandoned  modem  village  in  a  retired  valley  of 
Pentelicus,  nearer  to  the  monastery,  only  indicates  the  spot  where  the  last  relics 
of  the  Hellenic  population  of  Gargettus  preserved,  until  their  extinction,  the 
name  of  their  town  and  their  ancient  language.  Both  have  now  disappeared ; 
but  the  Albanian  intraders,  who  drove  them  from  their  possessions,  still  dwell 
over  the  tombs  of  their  fathers  at  Kharvdta. 

About  an  hour  further,  the  road  leaves  the  small  village  of  Pikermi  a  few 
minutes  to  the  left.  Pikermi  is  situated  on  a  perennial  stream  which  flows  from 
the  heights  of  Pentelicus,  and  which  has  a  better  title  than  the  stream  at 
Vradna  to  be  called  the  Erasinos  of  Strabo,  if  the  length  of  its  course  and  the 
quantity  of  its  water,  in  the  absence  of  all  stronger  reasons,  be  allowed  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  name. 

An  ancient  town,  of  very  considerable  extent,  stood  at  Pikermi,  and  mmierous 
remains  prove  that  it  must  have  preserved  its  importance  and  a  large  popula- 
tion to  a  very  late  period.  The  citadel,  which  is  neither  of  inconvenient  height 
nor  difficult  ascent,  affords  a  splendid  view  over  a  rich  and  well-watered  but 
deserted  plain.  Two  ruined  metokhi,  or  monasterial  farms,  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  demi,  which  must  once  have  been  very  numerous  in  this  district.  It  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  determine  the  ancient  name  of  Pikermi,  but  the  position 
seems  well  suited  for  the  capital  of  Brauronia ;  though  the  order  in  which  the 
towns  of  this  part  of  Attica  occur  in  Strabo,  and  the  luxuriant  myrtles  rather 
point  to  Myrrhinos. 

In  the  bed  of  the  stream  of  Pikermi,  the  author  discovered  a  large  quantity 
of  fossil  bones,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of 
Natural  History  at  Athens.  They  contain  the  remains  of  several  extinct  species 
of  animals. 

At  about  forty  minutes  beyond  Pikermi,  after  having  passed  two  ancient 
positions,  the  road  to  Rafina  falls  off  to  the  right.  This  is  a  ruined  metokhi  on 
the  sea-shore,  which  is  here  distant  from  the  road  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
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XXII. — Letter  on  the  Position  of  Aphidna,  addressed  to  Colonel  Leake,  author  of 

'  Travels  in  Northern  Oreece,*  8fC.    By  G.  Finlay,  Esq. 

Read,  February,  1838. 

I 

The  position  of  Aphidna  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to  those  who 
occupy  themselves  in  comparing  the  topography  of  Attica  with  the  ancient 
authors.  It  was,  in  the  remotest  times,  the  capital  of  a  state  bearing  the 
same  name ;  one  of  the  twelve  which  formed  the  Attic  commonwealth  prior 
to  the  age  of  Theseus,  when  the  political  organization  of  Attica  received  a  nefw 
form.  The  position  of  Aphidna  has  hitherto^  eluded  the  search  of  antiquaries, 
and  even  in  your  able  and  judicious  work  on  the  Demi  of  Attica,  which  has 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  inquiries  of  contemporary  topographers,  you  have 
only  ventured  a  conjecture  on  its  position. 

1  shall  therefore  hazard  addressing  to  you  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  conceive 
to  be  its  site.  My  conclusion  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  country  with 
the  ancient  authorities.  Unfortunately,  our  scanty  materials  hardly  admit  of 
absolute  certainty  on  the  subject ;  still,  I  shall  strive  to  collect  such  collateral 
proof  as  may  afford  satisfactory  evidence  in  my  favour. 

Aphidna  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient  traditions  of  Attica  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  adventures  of  TTieseus  and  Helen.  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  ^ 
both  relate,  that  Theseus  having  carried  off  Helen  from  Lacedaemon  in  her 
tender  years,  concealed  her  at  Aphidna,  where  he  entrusted  her  to  the  care  of 
his  friend  Aphidnus.  When  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux  invaded  Attica  in 
search  of  their  sister,  she  was  no  where  to  be  found.  Some  unknown  cause 
had  delayed  their  expedition,  for,  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Attica,  they 
found  that  Theseus  had  departed  on  another  attempt  to  carry  off  a  young 
princess  for  his  friend  Pirithous.  This  attempt  failed,  Pirithous  perished,  and 
Theseus  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  the  Molossians,  who 
was  the  young  lady's  father.   The  news  of  his  misfortune  had  thrown  the  direc- 


^  Herodotus,  ix.  73.     Hatarck,  Theseus,  c.  31.,  also  Isocrates^  Helenae  Laudatio,  510. 
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tion  of  public  afiairs  at  Athens  into  the  hands  of  his  political  opponents,  who 
aided  the  Tyndaridae  in  their  search  for  Helen. 

But  all  inquiries  were  vain,  until  Dekelos,  an  inhabitant  of  Deceleia,  at  length 
reyealed  to  them  that  A|»hidiia  was  the  ^laoe  of  tbsir  $istQr'i»  conceabp^eijt. 
Aphidna,  how^vw,  wm  a  etate  of  such  power,  and  possessing  so  numerous  a 
force,  that  it  resisted  the  attack  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  though  assisted  by 
numerous  allies,  for  a  considerable  timet  A  war  of  great  fame  in  the  heroic 
history  of  Greece  was  carried  on  in  its  territory,*  yielding  in  celebrity  only  to 
the  wars  of  Troy  and  Thebes.  In  this  cdntest,  not  oi;ily  th^e  Tyndaridae  ynth 
the  XacedaBmonians  and  Athenians  were  engaged,  but  they  weiie  joined  also  Jjy 
troops  from  Arcadia  and  Meg;^a. 

The  M^gareans  lost  Alykos,  the  son  of  Skiron  a  Megare^  general,^  and 
Timalkos,  the  son  of  M^gareus  the  king  of  Megara.^  Akademos  and  JN^Iara- 
tbos  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Arcadians.  Marathos .  devoted  hiip^lf  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  order  to  secure  victory  to  his  friends  ^  for 

3 

the'  Aphidnians  were .  so  powerful  as  to  offer  battle  to  the  numerpus  army  of 
the  confederates.  Though  defeated  in  this  engagement,  Herodotus  informS'  us, 
they  were  reduced  at  last  only  by  the  treason  of  one  of  their  owb  citizens 
named  Titakos.-  The  city  of  Aphidna  was  .sacked  by  Castor:  and  Pollux ;  bt^t 
so  deep  was  the  impression  which  the  difficulties  of  this  war  had  made  on  the 
im&d$  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  so  long  was  the  tradition  of  its  dangers 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  even  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Spartans 
spared  the  territories  of  Deceleia,  Marathon,  and  the  Academy,  as  belonging 
to  the' '  descendants  of  those  who  had  aided  the  Dioscuri  in  t][us  doubtful 
contest.^ 

la  spitB  of  the  strong  tincture  of  the  fabulous  which  pervades  those  tradi- 
tions, tiie  war  of  Aphidna  seems  to  have  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence 
on  succeeding  times  both  in  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  though  the  true  origin 


*  Strabo,  ix.  1 .  ^  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  32. 

^  Fandaniaii^  Attica,  41.  4.  The  doubts  of  Pausanias  are  not  here  of  much  iinportaDce>  as  he 
lived  about  130O  years  after  the  war  of  Aphidua,  when  the  boundaries  of  truth  and  fiction  in  all  the 
tradition^  connected  with  it  had  long  been  imperceptible. 

^  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  lands  of  Deceleia  were  spared  on  account  of  the  services  of 
Dekelos.  Diodorus  (1.  xii.  c.  45)  says  that  Tetrapolis  was  not  laid  waste  by  the  Peloponnesians,  from 
its  having  been  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  Heracleidse.  Plutarch  (Theseus,  c.  32)  tells  the  story 
about  Akademos  and  the  Academy. 
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and  connexaon  of  nLuoh  of  this  miiiBiiee  are  defaced  by  the  admixture  of  later 
fables. 

The  whole  histooy  of  Theseus,  for  iiistaiice,  is  eo  anomalous^  the  facts 
are  so  mudi  mitigled  with  that  which  aprpeans  fabulomsv  thid  we  are  wholly 
at  a  Ios3  to  determine  the  limits  between  titoth  and  falsehood.  The  union 
of  deep  .politioal  wisdom  and  amCMrous  fblly^  of  justice  a£id  of  violence  in 
his  character,  seems  quite  incompatible  in  the  individual.  We  are  tempted, 
therefore,  to  conjecture  that  his  history  merely,  r^esents  the  actions  of  the 
party  or  tiie  d3aiasty  which  produced  those  great .  polkical  restdts  in  Attica, 
testified  by  history  to  hare  really  resulted  from  the  Thesean  policy.  As  the 
faction  of  M nesthens?  (the  -first  whom,  according  to  Hutard]>,  history  records  to 
have  acted  the  pait  oi  a  demagogue)  gained  the  ascendancy,  tiiough  fay  a  re- 
action of  the  nobles,  over  that  of  TTieaens,'  every  ealumny  may  as  usual  have 
been  readily  listened  to  agaiaist  the  xiiiBuccessful  leader  or  banished  moiiarcht 

Slight  as  the  accounts  we  posiaess  of.  the  AphidSnian  war  arcy  some  cir- 
cmnkstajELces  are  recorded  relating  to  the  foundation  of  those  peculiar  relations 
which  long  subsisted  betwdrai  the  northi^eastom  part  of  AtticGl  and  Lacedaetnon. 
Aphidnu&,  the  fiiend  to  whom  Theseus,  entrusted  the  care  and  oonoealment  of 
Helen,  is  the  person  who  adopts  Castor  and  Pollux  as. naturalized  Athenians,  in 
the  most  solemn  Bnazmer,  by  theia^  iiiiitiation  into  the  Eleusinin^  mysteries^ 
Whether  some  previous  connexion  between  Aphidna  and  Lacedaemon  was  the 
canape  of  Hden  being  oitrusted  to  the  care  of  Aphidnns^  or.  the  manner  in 
which  he  fulfilled  his'  dharge  laid  the  ibandaidoa'itf  Ifiis  fnendLy  i  stsp,.  it  is 
vain  to  conjecture.  The  war  of  Aphidna,  hiowever^  seelns.to.faave.jirepared  the 
way  for  the  shd^ter  of  the  HeracieidaB  in  AiarathokL,  and  probably  served  as  a 
precedent  fco^  the  imvaeion  of  Attica  by  Eurysthexis^  In  aMter  age,thp'sefecti0n 
of  the  Aphidnian  minstrel  Tyrtseus  as  ^emeral  of  the  IiaoeddaatopiaD&  an  the 
second 'Messenlan.'wair,  is  a  less  dubions  proof  4)f  the  pAuenceof  this  Ccontest 
and  the' deepi  impressioa  its  memory  liad  made. 


^  Homer,  Hi  tL  t.  b35v  ftho^jdud  Mne^the&s  ttt|oyed  a  Jiigh  rqntatwoi  kk  Qn^ee 

No  chief  like  thee,  Mnestheus  !  Greece  could  yield^ 
To  marshal  armies  in  the  dusty  field, 
Th' extended  wings  of  battle  to  display, 
.  Or  clow  tk*  iemitocfied  hoat  in  firm  wrray.  - 

POFE. 


^  ^    I 
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la atteiopting  fcatn  the  existing- acsemmtfi  of  tbe'  Ajihidnian  yffxn  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  Aphidna,  there  are  several  points  which  lead  us  to  conjecture  in 
what  partieular  part  of  Attica  it  ivaarfiitvated  That  it  was  in  a  positian  not 
vary  near  Athms,  acid  not  in  hahitvial  cmupminination  with .  the  city,  ia  rendered 
probable  by  the  circumstance  of  none  of  the"  inhabitants  of  the  Cecropiaoi  plain 
being  aUe  to  a£brd  the  TyndaridcB  the  alightebt  infonnation  concerning  their 
sister.  Thit  Feloponnesian  connexion  we  Imnre  alluded  to,  pcxirts  to  a  situation 
in  the  DorthHeastsm  part  of  Attica.  TiiiB^  tdth  the  ftict  of  itsr  having  been  one 
of  the  twelve  ancient  states  of  Attica,  leads  us  to  conclude'that  it  coilld  not  have 
be^i  situated  in  the  basin  which  is  enclosed  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains 
of  Aigaleos^  Beunes^  PenteUous,  and  Hymattilft.  It  must  therefore  be  sought  for 
in  that  part  of  Diacria,  lying  beyond  the  ridge  of  hills  at  the  head  of  the  Athe- 
nian plain  wfaidb  connects  Fames.  aoDtdl^tdicufiL  If  this  be  not  tibe  caae,  the 
upper  part  of  Diacria  and  the  lioh  and  pcqyuloua  basin  :  between  Paraes  jand 
Phelleu^  will  remain  widtoiit  a  ceMral  d^stal^  in  the  amden/t  division  of  Attica. 
But  ifAphidna.be  placed  in  thib  district,  the  division  of  Attica;  amongst  the 
twelve  confederated,  states  jbeoomesnaudhjsimplifiKL 

Thou^  the  exact  site  of  badu  oapital;  oannbt  fbe  pointed  oitt^  the  situation  of 
the  tenik<)c5r  of  each  can  be  conjectured  with  tqkirable'  accuracy.  Attica  can 
then  be  apportioned  into  twelve  such '  Jottle  ckimaiuixiliBS:  as  men 'isauing  from  a 
state  of  barbarism  woiild  be  likely  to  fotini       . 

The  fdlowing  is -an  enumetaration^  of  thd  twd.ve*  •  states^  witift  an.  attempt  to 
in£cate  the' situatioea  bf  their  nespective' ierfitdriea.  I  taikie  them  .in  the-  order 
in  which  they  aK  mentioned  by  Sfefaboc'       ^  '    .  i 

'\,  KekfO'piai-^T\^\Sd  evidently<iacludes  the  oonkiitiy  about  Athens^  of  which 
the  Acropcdia  was  >  the  capital.  .  Ceordi)s>  if  a  native  i  and  not  an:  i^gyptian,  may 
have reaxkOTcd the oapital 'from  PaUene.  t   !  .: 

2.  Tetmp^tt^.^-^ThoB  probably linolpded.ilotcmly  the  plain  of  Marathon,  but 
also  that  of  Rhamnus  to  the  north  and  Probalinthus  to  the  aouth.  You  have 
shown  that  the  capital  Marathon  was  at  Vrand.® 

3.  Epakria  included  the  northern  slopes  of  Pentelicus,  and  probably  em- 
braced the  secondary  summit  6i  Pentelieua  to  the  eaat,  called  Mavrondro.  Its 
capital  is  still  doubtful. 


^  Strabo,  who  quotes  FhilockoroB,  he*  c.  1.  |>«  242.  e<L  Tkuch. 
^  Demi  of  Attica,  p,  54. 
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.\  )4i\BeddeiiLiBmhtio^  df ^ <Paf in^s; >  i Ite  ci^tat,  Whkli  bore 

A*Haasit©^Tfeinagiwslikd  ChalcBiw<     ii  i!^    /'-•    '.  j.  ■•  ?^  •;  i  f...  ■  ./    :   ■';^' 

-M  5.;!£Qi3if8i«.-^1its:^tevri^^  ift  marked'  l)y'natafal1>ou^dtirie3,  an!(}  its  capHU 
MsriBtaiti^d  ifaip  ancient  nansid. '    ^  -■  :"'^.i"")  -    »      '  )*^/^  '  ••<  ->•'  •' 

.6.  :jJ/riuK{fiaii  feiupp<59&i  to  have  occupii^d  tbatelevMedi-  plain  in  vrhkjf  the 
T9^teTSi«»U0OtedfTcan<  the  'slopes ^ictfiBarnts/'PenteUqiis^^iind  PheDewJ,  fot4i  tikk 
river  of  Marathon.  The  present  attempt^to  :as<i6i1ainUhe  pbidtiQtt^irf  itfif»CipSt4l 
may  perhaps  lead  you,  as  the  father 'O^i  Attic  to^gmpby,  td^^e^ide  the 
question.  •         'J  •    -   ./''•!  ■>.  •  -v''  »     -'-'! 

7.*:  .f^onooi  must  hliv&  embraced  i  the  ranMitfitne'  di9ti«kt:  ron^  <l^miim. 
Thjd  indns  of  the toapital^  ^v^hioh  still  retains  its  ahcieM  nakne  modiii^  to  "l^e- 
riif  6,  lare  still  le^ensifre  and  interesting.^  «  ■■  -  •  :^'/>  '  ;,  •  '  I.  .'^ 
,  8i  Bxa^fioH. — ^l^iis  st^e  must  have  occhaipied  lajl  the  f^odthM^tl;^ '  A(fp^  6f 
Bentelisus :  itiex^nded  from' Tetrapolis  and  Bpakvia  to-th^  «eiir^  Thlere  '^eite 
to*  be  some  donbti  about  the  position  of  its  oapiftnLr "  th^ '  modern  villages  of 
YraKMiaaSbafesofttrdn-the  plafai  of  MesogaiA,*  that:  I  fcnnwot  Appose  thetti  to 
indicate  the  poei^n  of  tht  ancient  capital,  which  ^fobably  w&^  plaeed  n^tf  tl^ 
oei&ftare  of >tbe  distriet.'^    Am^noir  oi^  the ^gtogmpby"  df  Bl:<dUron&'£^  a  di^^- 

9.  Kytherus.—^h^  situation  of  Kytherus  is  perhaps t the  toofit  dduWftd  poitit 
m  flie  aindent  Mpdgrapby  of  Attica^  Prof«$or  Miilleri  in  his  fiaap  of  Nbrtliem 
Grecxse,^«ttaoh)Bd  to  the.^st  volume  of  his  work  on  the  DoriSams,  ' places 
Kythemia  on  th^  Ooast  between  RhamnuB  an<f  Oropos.  I  know  not  on'  i;^t 
authority  this  is  done ;  bnt  if  it  waB  really  l^tUated  in  this  part  of  Attica,  ttfe 
/ckpital  ^bably .  oocmpfed  the  site  of  Revithia,  a  place  near  the  Mrge  moderti 
yjiyiagp^of  Kdkmos,  Avhere  extensive  ruins  are  «tiil  vimble.  For  my  owft- '|Mirt, 
iiOwei^Ary  I  hold  your"  opinion  to  be  more  probd^ble,  that  it  divided  the  greitier 
part  o£i  the  plliin  of  Mesogaia  with  Sphettu&z^^  As  I  ^giiee  with  l^of^^r 
Miiller  in  his  position  of  Sphettus,  I  am  compelled  tb  place  Kyth^nli  rihde*^<iHe 
eteteTA  side  ;o£  Hyihettus;  »  i'' 

10.  8ph6ttu6. — ^Hie  mythid  origin  lof  <Sphett?u&  leadsf  ite  to  looTt'fofr  it'heiar 


i       •     . ) 


(I 


^  See  Inedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  and  Dodwell's  Classical  Tpur,  vol.  i.  p.  534.    J^^eake's  Demi, 
10  laedte'a  Demi,  p.  44.  '    •  ' 


I  1 . 1     '  •  » 
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AiiaphJiyHtu8|  -Bince  iSphettw  and  Aoaphlyetus  were  both  sons  of  Q^oazen. 
The  feet  tha;t  the.Sphettian  way  pasaed  near.  Gargettus,  howeyer,  shows  tkat  it 
was  in  Mesogaia  and  not  immediately  on  the  sea^coast.  It  must  therefcare  >have 
included  that  part  «f  tbi^  Meaogmnn  plaw  which  aj^roaches  the  maiitiikie  <hills 
to  the  south-east  of  Attica.  This  position  is  confirmed  by  the  probable  .iriciiiitiy 
pf-  Sphettus*  aod  iMyrchiOkQs^  to  whieh  you.  aUudd  in  the  Demi,  page  13 ;  iund 
tike  Myrrlwousiani  insciaptions  of  FounniHit  ajre  a  strong  prestinipticxi^that 
I^r^nda  opcodes  the  sit^  of  MyrrhinoB* 

IL  Kephmd  i^et^in^  its  ancient  name. 

12.  Phaleros  is  also  perfectly  well  known. 

By  thisi^wraiigfiQent  all  Attica  is  divided*  amongst  the  eonfedeiAte  sStates,  in 
sqch  a  ta0iwar:«a8  to  aiSord  each  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  iterritor^. 
Aphidna,  I  suppose,  extended  from  the  hiUs  which  connect  Parne&  and  Pin* 
telicHS  to  tW.  bocders  of  Qropia^  and  to  the  sea  on  the  east.  It  )equai&ed'lELny 
of  the  other  states  in  size^  and  ito  arable  land  and  eoctensive  pasturage  adnlitteki 
pf  a  large  m^  h^rdy  population,  while  its  natural  boundaries:  were  moEe  secui^e 
than  those  c^  its  todghbolirs.  On  the  west  the  rocks  of  Fames  are  nearly 
impas3fib)/^j.gndtotheea9ttbe  bills  which  bound  the  TetrapoUs  oflfer  only  a 
few  rugged  a^qwlf  antp  the  ApbidniaA  terriiory^  the  cea^-coast  is  without 
harbours  and  is  extremely  precipitous.  Even  from  Oropia  and  Athens  the 
passes^  though;  ewier  of  pafiisage,  are  strong  and  easily  guarded. 

To  propeed  bow  ^vith  my  attempt  to  deteraune  the  site  of  the  capital.  Erom 
.the  histodfy  of  th? '  Aphidiuaa  war  •several  topographical  conolusions  may  be 
•d^^wn^  The  ci{>^W4stanoe  of  Dskelos  revealing  the  place  of  Helen's  conceal* 
meat  warrap^  tbf  supg^ogitioo  that  Deceldia  and  Aphidna>wBDe-so  situated  m  to 
he  in  continual  eog»muiiieat;iw.  It  is  trtiet,  the  road  from  one  to  the  other  ia  by 
a  difficult  defile;,  thediste^ce  however  is  not  Bopre  than  six  miles,  and  Aphidna 
OfKimnandf  th0  lower  and  more  ]evei  road  to  Taoiagra  and  Qropos,  while  Deceida 
comaiwd9  jth/e  shorten  and  more  rugged  The  Desiofi  Titakidai?,  a>nneeted  in 
itan^fi .  with  Til)Gd{4>9  th^  trai<mr»  ^aa  doubtless  in  the  immediate  Tacinity  k)( 
Aphidna.  The  war  and  the  siege  both  point  to  the  {srobibilky  of  Aphidna 
being  M^f^ted  in  4  v^ry  i^rong .  Situal;ioa:»  hut  with  a  pilain  -  in  its  -  viciliity . 
Dekelos  was  doubtless  aware  of  Helen's  concealment^  froi^  his  habitual  relation 
with  Aphidna,  and  Titakos  was  enabled  from  his  peculiar  situation  to  play  the 
traitor.  The  necessity  of  Marathos,  the  founder  of  Marathon,  devoting  himself 
to  death  in  order   to   ensure  the  defeat  of  the  Aphidnians,  indicates'  that 
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the  Marathonian  plain  was  exposed  to  serious  sufferings  when  its  inhabitants 
joined  the  confederates.  The  distance  of  the  Academy  enabled  Akademos 
to  escape  unhurt. 

Thus  far  our  information  is  as  vague  as  the  history  of  those  times :  it  only 
warrants  the  inference  that  Aphidna  lay  somewhere  between  Deceleia  and 
Marathon.  From  Demosthenes/^  however,  we  learn  that  in  his  time  Aphidna 
was  still  one  of  the  most  important  Attic  fortresses,  from  its  strength  and 
situation.  He  quotes  a  decree  which  shows  that  Eleusis,  Phyle,  Aphidna, 
Rhamnus,  and  Sunium,  were  considered  the  most  convenient  fortresses  for 
those  who  dwelt  at  a  greater  distance  from  Athens  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stades,  to  seek  shelter  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  the  Attic  territory. 
The  fortresses  on  the  land  side  were  selected  as  affording  the  most  convenient 
points  of  retreat  for  the  inhabitants  who  Uved  between  them  and  the  frontier, 
and  as  offering  the  greatest  facilities  to  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
assembUng  in  sufficient  force  to  defend  their  property. 

K  the  enemy  entered  Attica  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Platea,  Eleusis 
became  the  natural  place  of  safety ;  if  by  the  direct  road  from  Thebes,  Phyle 
covers  the  pass.  We  come  now  to  a  very  important  question,  the  answer  to 
which  must  lead  to  the  solution  of  all  our  difficulties  concerning  the  position  of 
Aphidna,  even  if  it  fail  to  fix  the  exact  site  of  the  city.  The  question  is,  where 
ought  this  fortress  to  be  situated,  in  order  to  answer  in  the  best  possible  manner 
the  end  proposed  by  the  Athenians  ?  Their  object  was  to  select  the  fortress 
which  would  offer  the  most  convenient  place  of  refuge,  and  best  point  of 
rendezvous,  for  those  inhabitants  of  Attica  who  dwelt  between  Mount  Pames 
and  the  maritime  district  defended  by  Rhamnus.  In  invading  this  district  by 
land  from  the  Tanagrean  territory,  or  from  Oropos,  there  are  two  roads  which 
the  enemy  could  follow;  the  upper  and  lower.  Deceleia,  fix)m  its  situation 
on  the  upper  road,  was  sure  to  afford  protection  to  those  who  might  be 
driven  before  an  enemy  on  this  road.  Deceleia,  however,  is  too  close  to  the 
precipices  of  Pames  to  be  a  convenient  point  of  rendezvous  for  this  district, 
while  the  barren  nature  of  the  country  between  it  and  the  frontier  on  the 
upper  road,  added  to  the  strength  of  the  fortress  of  Deceleia,  was  not  Ukely  to 
invite  an  invasion  by  this  road  merely  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.     It  may 


"  De  Corona,  Reisk.  p.  238. 
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further  be  suppoMd  itotn  thii;  ddere<^  that  ^)!^  Athdstifans  k^pt  a  permanent 
garrisoh  at  Deod^,  at»i  ftu^  that  irealton  it  vrs^  g«iperfli20tli&  tb  mention  it  as 
a  fortress,  while  the  nature  of  the  country  rendered  it  useless  as  a  place  of 
rendeztous.  •       •         i 

We  may  conclude  from  this,  that  Aphidna  MCas  isituated  on  the  lower  or 
comsDoa  road  from  Athens  ta  Ov^ofi^and  Tanagra.  Its  pofiiti6ti  poimt^  it 
oiit  as  a  central  point  of  retreat,  whether  the  ^nemy  advanced  from  the 
froiatier  or  latukld  on  the  cbatt  to  t^  in»rth  of  Rhanmh^.  In  the  plain 
below  KapahdHti,  there  is  a  s|xit  remarkable  tus  the  i^vtA  of  lihioifi  of  several 
roads.  Iliose  from  TaAagra  by  Malakdsa,  from  Orop<S  by  Marc6poulo,  from 
K^Uamo  by  Kapandriti,  and  from  Vatndva  to  A&ens,  all  unit^  near  it,  and 
here  the  road  to  Marathon  falls  off*  Above  this  spoit,  from  the  banks  of  thfe 
river  of  Marathon,  which  is  betel  a  pisretimal  iitream,  an  iidblated  hiH  riseg  to 
the  Ue%ht  of  several  hundr^  feet:  Od  ^  ^umm!t  there  arb  remans  6f  an 
ancient  fortress,  and  traces  of  habite*i6ns  on  its  sides.  Like  other  similar 
hffls'  in  this  digrtrilet,  it  is  caUed  KotrdM.  Hie  distance  frbm'  Athens  is  about 
sixteen  miles,  fit)m  Marathon  (^ight,  indm  Dec^Ieia  aibout  kx,  and  from  Oropofe 
about  thirteen. 

This  hill  is  beautiliilly  situated,  overlooking^  the  fiAe  undulated  and  well- 
wooded  country  throng  which  the  riv^t  of  Marathon  flbws.  It  presents  three 
sides  clothed  with  fine  Veldni  oaks  towards  the  roads  leading  to  Athens, 
OropOB,'  and  Marathon,  while  to  the  north-east  it  is  connected  bjr  a  rocky 
ridged  with  the  arable  hills  of  PheHew s  around  the  village  of  Kapandriti . 

The  existing  remains  on  the  hill  show  that  the  AcropoKs  hafi  been  succeeded 
by  a  fortified  hold  in  the  niiddle  ages ;  and  the  vestiges  of  modem  houses  and 
churches  prove  that,  even  to  a  late  period^  it  must  have  possessed  a  considerable 
population.  It  is'  near  the  centre  of  an  elevated  but  fertile  plain,  so  much 
intersected  by  low  wooded  hills,  advancing  from  the  mountains  around,  that  its 
extent  is  apparent  only  to  those  who  traverse  it  in  different  directions.  It 
ap|)iears  to  haVe  escaped  the  attention  of  travellers,  though  it  is  generally  crossed 
in  proceeding  from  Athens  to  Chalcis,  and  Sir  William  Gell  notices  the  ascent 
from  it  "  amidst  magnificent  pines/'  ^^ 

Had  Aphidna  not  occupied  this  position,  an  enemy  advancing  from  Tanagra 


^2  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  67. 
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<9,  who  had  once  entered  this  district,  must  ha^ 
cross  the  pass  of  Katiphoae  into  the  CecropiaD 
lia  by  Oinoe,  and  invade  Meeogaia  by  thus  tui 
[  assign  to  Aphidna  places  that  fortress  on  tl 
r  of  these  movements  it  might  attempt, 
untiy  around  is  less  rocky  than  the  other  mc 
id  it  abounds  in  peremiial  streams,  which  form 
hon.  At  numerous  chapels  there  are  remains 
I  in  their  vicinity  the  ruins  of  villages  of  mot 
ict  has  maintained  a  nuigerous  population  at 
Even  at  present  there  are  several  populous  vil] 
)t  one  of  these  villages,  however,  is  situated  i 
though  this  plain  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  ] 
lied.  Such,  however,  has  long  been  the  state  ol 
ts  best  adapted  for  the  habitations  of  roan  are  n 
llages  in  the  hills  around  are  Kapandnti  and 
a  half  from  the  Kotrdni,  and  containing  o 
ts ;  Tchourka,  which  is  not  much  further,  co 
y ;  Vamfiva,  distant  about  two  miles  and  a  half, 
;  Kalengi,  a  mUe  and  a  half,  seventy.  The  rui 
id  Ly6sha,  having  been  private  Turkish  estates, 
)nly  rising  from  their  ruins.  Where,  then,  w 
district,  which  I  cannot  doubt  formed  the  state 
!  Kotrdni  ? 

roof  of  the  vicinity  of  Aphidna,  slight  indeed,  I 
ly  add  that,  in  the  church  of  Spata  in  the  Kab 
marble  with  the  upper  part  of  an  urn  sculpti 
le  following  letters : 

AinNA^I 
♦  I  AOZTPA 

Kotrdni  I  have  picked  up  a  number  of  those  ) 


lUSt  not  be  confounded  with  Spata  in  Mesogaia.     We  have 
as  well  as  in  the  Mesogaia. 
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are  found  in  the  great  tumulus  at  Marathon.  I  am  informed  that  similar  flints 
are  used  in  Macedonia  and  part  of  Thessaly,  fbr  threshing  out  the  grain.  They 
are  fastened  into  a  wooden  frame,  on  which  a  weight  is  placed,  and  the  machine 
is  drawn  over  the  grain.  This  rude  instrument  is  called  So/eaviy  a  name  which 
is  also  given  to  a  similar  instrument  in  general  use  in  Greece,  in  which,  in  the 
place  of  flints,  there  are  iron  nails. 
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Second  Letter  to  Colonel  Leake ;  on  the  Position  of  the  Oropian  Amphiaraeion, 

The  exact  situation  of  the  Oropian  temple  of  Amphiaraos  is  still  a  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  would  throw  considerable  light  on  the  topography  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Attica.  The  extent  of  your  researches  in  this  country, 
the  judgment  and  learning  displayed  in  that  series  of  works  by  which  you 
have  illustrated  Grecian  geography,  entitle  your  opinion  on  every  subject 
connected  with  it,  to  the  greatest  deference.  At  the  same  time  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  of  all  the  readers  of  this  letter,  none  wiU  more  readily  admit  that 
a  discussion  of  all  ambiguous  questions,  by  persons  residing  on  the  spot,  is 
always  desirable.  You  have  conjectured  that  the  Amfphiaraeion  was  situated 
in  a  rugged  valley  near  the  large  village  of  Kalamos,  at  a  place  called  Mavrod- 
hilissi.  This  supposition  of  yours  has  been  followed  by  most  modem  critics,^ 
and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  seems  to  hare  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  ancient  geography  of  the  neighboiuing  district. 

The  reasons  for  your  opinion  are  stated  in  your  *  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,' 
a  work  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  visit  the  country  with  advantage ;  as 
well  as  in  the  '  Essay  on  the  Demi,'  ^  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature.  Your  strongest  arguments  are  derived  from  the  ancient  founda- 
tions, which  testify  the  existence  of  more  than,  one  important  building  at  this 
spot;  and  from  the  discovery  of  two  inscriptions  amidst  these  ruins,  which 
evidently  belonged  to  the  Amphiaraeion.  The  inscriptions  are  Nos.  368  and 
378  in  the  British  Museum.' 

Still,  it  appears  to  me  that  all  ancient  authorities  militate  against  this  opinion ; 
but  as  it  has  been  so  generally  received  and  so  strongly  supported,  I  feel  bound, 
before  attempting  to  ascertain  the  exact  site  of  the  temple,  to  adduce  proof 
from  ancient  writers  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  Mavrodhllissi.     There  are 


^  Professor  Kruse,  Hellas  ii.  282,  expresses  some  doubts,  and  quotes  the  distance  between  Oropoe 
and  the  Amphiaraeion  as  given  by  Pausanias  at  ten  stades,  instead  of  twelve. 
2  Vol.  ii.  p.  441,  and  in  the  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  90. 
^  See  also  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  440  and  441. 
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two  direct  testimonies  against  this  position  of  the  Amphiaraeion,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  decisive  of  the  question. 

Dicsearchus,  who  flomished  about  300  b.  c.,*  mentions  that  the  Amphi- 
araeion  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Oropos.  'EprevOeif  el^  ^flpwrnv 
huL  Bcuf>viSoiv  (Mr.  Wordsworth  proposes  Si  ^AifuSv&v)  km  tov  *AfKf>uipdov  Au>9  Upov, 

0&9  eKeuOep^  fiaSl^ovri  (ijdeSov  vj/jJpas  irpoarama'  oXX'  r}  r&v  KaraKuaewv  TroXuTrKaffia, 
ra  TTplos  TOV  fiiov  e)(pwTa  €ul>0ova  kov  avam-avaeif,  /ccsikuec  icorrrov  eyytv€<T6(u  rots  ohoiiropovccv' 

t}  &  itoKls  T&y  ^ilpwnr&y  oucia  (you  read  dtrotKuiy  Mr.  Wordswortb  reads  c/ecd) 
Bfffiw  hm.  A  question,  it  is  true,  exists  concerning  the  position  of  Oropos 
itself :  but  wherever  Oropos  may  have  been  situated,  whether  on  the  coast  or 
inland,  no  direct  road  from  thence  to  Athens  could  have  passed  by  the  deep  atid 
rugged  ravine  of  Mavrodhllissi.  The  fact  is,  there  are  two  roads  from  Oropos 
to  Athens ;  one  alluded  to  in  this  passage  as  passing  through  the  '^  laurels 
or  by  the  town  of  Aphidna,  which  now  passes  by  the  plain  of  Kapandriti ;  and 
the  other,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Thucydides,  vii.  28,  he  raO  ^flpomov  Kara  yijs 
&a  t!}s  A&ceKeUis  6aa<rcaf  oiaa,  is  the  road  which  passes  by  Buydti  or  Mil6si,  and 
thence  gains  the  road  to  Chalcis  by  Tatdi. 

Besides  this  direct  testimony,  which  Dicaearchus  affords  us,  that  the  Am- 
phiaraeion  could  not  have  been  situated  at  Mavrodhllissi,  he  gives  an  inference 
to  the  same  effect  in  another  passage,  v.  85, 

f  IT  tar  'Qpfffirbs  TrdXtr 
Kal  Tjjf  ScLKamfs  aire\ov  Uphv  ov  voKv 
'Ear  *AfJv(fiiapdov,  Koi  v€oi>s  Koi  r6  rtfievof' 
Avkis  re  Bouor&v  iroXcr. 

Here  the  mention  of  the  temple  and  sacred  buildings  of  the  Amphiaraeion 
after  the  town  of  Oropos,  and  in  connexion  with  their  vicinity  to  the  sea, 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  it  was  situated  in  the  Oropian  plain,  and  not,  as 
the  temple  would  have  been  at  Mavrodhllissi,  invisible  from  the  sea ;  a  con- 
clusion very  much  strengthened  by  the  delight  with  which  the  goodness  of  the 
inns  is  dwelt  on  in  the  passage  quoted  before,  and  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
therein  betrayed  of  having  bid  farewell  to  the  rugged  roads  of  Attica. 

These  inferences,  and  the  direct  testimony  of  Dicaearchus,  are  confirmed  by 
another  more  express  statement  against  the  position  of  Mavrodhllissi  in  Pau- 

*  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  iii.  p.  474. 
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sanias,  who  flourished  about  a.  D.  180.^  'H  fjiep  cm  'ttoKls  (Slparn-ost)  earw  m 
Qahjou(T(T7]s  fi&^a  ovBev  €9  avyypcufyrjv  irapexpfievrj'  aire^u  Se  hfjui^Ka  rfjs  iroKea^  craZiavt 
fMOKurra  lepop  rov  Afjuf>iapaov'  \cyercu  Be    AfjiA^Mipoup   ff>€vyoim  c/c  Srifi&v  htaurrfp/tu  ttjjv 

yrivKoi  cos  ainov  ofAov  to  apiia  vTreSe^aro.  Now  this  passage  of  Pausajoias  seems 
not  only  to  prove  that  the  temple  of  Amphiaraos  could  not  have  been  at 
Mavrodhilissi,  but  it  evidently  determines  its  exact  position  qb  soon  as  that  of 
Oropos  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  is  ascertained. 

The  mythus  of  the  death  of  Amphiaraos,  who  was  reported  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  at  least  three  different  spots  in  Boeotia,^  would  also  lead  us  to 
seek  for  the  site  of  the  oracle  in  the  plain  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Asopos  to  the  Attic  hills.  The  inhabitants  of  Oropos  muist  have  felt  that 
the  fiction  would  have  partaken  too  much  of  the  ridiculous,  had  they  figured 
the  flying  horses  of  Amphiaraos  whirling  him  up  the  sides  of  the  rugged  hills 
about  K61amo.  The  chariot  would  have  been  overturned,  and  the  neck  of 
Amphiaraos  broken  before  he  reached  the  ravine  of  Mavrodhilissi. 

The  worship  of  Amphiaraos  must  have  been  instituted  after  the  success  of 
the  Epigoni ;  for  probably  it  was  established  to  expiate  the  slaughter  of  that 
leader  or  his  followers,  in  the  first  war,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  at 
the  difierent  spots  at  which  he  was  reported  to  have  disappeared.  That  it 
so  long  flourished  as  the  leading  worship  in  the  Oropia  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Bceotia  made  good 
the  possession  of  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Asopos  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Boeotians,  at  the  invasion  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  i.  1 2.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
the  ancient  Oropia  could  ever  have  extended  so  far  into  the  Attic  hills,  as  to 
include  the  position  of  Mavrodhilissi. 

I  must  now,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  site  of  the  Amphiaraeion,  endeavour  to 
determine  the  exact  position  of  the  city  of  Oropos.  Here  we  unfortunately 
find  the  best  modern  authorities  at  variance.  You  (Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  445,  and  in  the  Demi,  p.  87)  place  Oropos  at  the  modem  village  of 
Oropo,  and  Delphinium  at  the  Scala,  or  modem  port,  while  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
who  follows  yoiu*  authority  in  placing  Delphinium  at  the  Scala,  (Athens  and 


^  Petersen's  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Litteraturgeschichte,  p.  216. 

^  See  the  Commentarius  in  Pindari  Carmina  of  Dissen^  in  the  Gotha  and  Erfurt  edition,  vol.  ii. 
p.  288.  Hennings. 
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Attica,  p.  23),  allows  that  Oropos  was  on  the  sea-coast,  though  he  thinks 
Delphinium  was  the  port  from  which  passengers  embarked  for  Euboea. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  Oropos  was  a  town  originally  founded  in  the 
situation  which  it  continued  to  occupy  during  the  whole  period  of  ancient 
history,  subsequently  to  the  Homeric  age.  Graia,  according  to  Aristotle,  was 
the  town  which  in  Homer's  time  was  the  capital  of  Oropia ;  and  Strabo  says  it 

was  near  Oropos  :   km  tj  Tpcua  S  earl  rcnros  ^Jlpayrrov  TrXija'lov,     Be  that  as  it  may, 

however,  during  the  whole  time  to  which  ancient  historical  records  extend,  the 
town  called  Oropos  stood  on  the  sea-coast ;  and,  from  being  the  leading  con- 
tinental  harbour  in  this  part  of  the  channel  of  Euboea,  it  seems  to  have  entirely 
eclipsed  the  ancient  Homeric  town  of  Graia,  which  doubtless  ruled  all  the 
plains  about  the  mouth  of  the  Asopos. 

I  shall  now  succinctly  state  the  leading  authorities  in  favour  of  this  maritime 
position  of  Oropos.  Herodotus,  vi.  100,  mentions  that  the  four  thousand 
Athenians,  who  came  from  Chalcis  to  Eretria  before  the  battle  of  Marathon, 

crossed  from  Eretria  to  Oropos  :   /ecu  ovroi  fiev  Sca/Sdvres  i^  ^flpanrov  etray^ev  a-^ea^ 

avrovs.  Thucydides  repeatedly  mentions  Oropos  as  the  leading  harbour  in  this 
district.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  (b.  c.  426.  Clinton's  Fasti 
Hell.)  the  Athenian  fleet,  consisting  of  sixty  ships,  and  having  on  board  two 
thousand  hoplites,  selected  Oropos  as  the  most  convenient  port  for  the  de- 
barkation of  so  large  an  expedition,  which  was  directed  against  the  Tanagrean 
territory.     The  words  of  Thucydides  are,  (iii.  91,)  ainol  iiev  errXewrav  w  'fipayrmv 

rffs  'rrepav  yfJ9,  irrro  vu/cra  Se  (rypvres  €vOv9  eiropevovro  ot  orrrXMrcu  otto  tSsv  ve&p  Tre^  w 

Tcawypav.  When  he  mentions  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  411) 
that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boeotians,  he  remarks,  that  from  its  maritime 
situation  opposite  Eretria,  it  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  its  neighbour 

when  in  hostile  hands  :  (viii.  60,)  eni  yap  r^  ^Eperpia  to  'Xtoplov  ov  aivvara  rjv, 
^Adffvalcov  e)(pVTOi>v,  ft^  ov  /leyaKa  fiKdirreiv  kclL  ^'Eperpiav  Koi  rrp;  aXXv/i;  Ev/3ouaf. 

Next  year,  (b.  c.  410,)  that  celebrated  battle  in  the  Euboean  channel  took 
place,  whose  reiiults  were  more  destructive  to  the  power  of  Athens  than  the 
catastrophe  at  Syi^cuse.  The  admirable  description  of  it  transmitted  to  us  by 
Thucydides,  viii.  95,  can  leave  very  Uttle  doubt  on  the  minds  of  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities  concerning  the  sites  of  both  Oropos  and  Eretria. 

During  the  time  that  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  in  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus,  was  proceeding  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  extinguishing 
the  embers  of  a  civil  war,  and  of  assuaging  the  irreconcilable  passions  of  the 
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aristocratic  and  democratic  p^es  in  the  Atheniaii  ^^^^  the  pewa  suddenly 
arrived  that  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  hovering  off  Salamis.  Party  inteirest 
and  personal  ambition  were  foirgotten ;  the  Athoni^Bi^  rwhed  from  the  council 
to  the  Piraeeus,  and  prepared  what  vessels  they  tomid  thi^re  for  an  immediate 
engagement.  The  Peloponnesians  however,  sailing, o^,.dojuhlad  cq[>e  guninqi 
and  proceeded  to  Oropos.  The  Athenians  were  more,  alarmed  for,  their  sove- 
reignty over  Euboea  than  for  the  safety  of  their  owxi  city ;  for.lftith  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  encamped  at  Deceleia^  and  commanding  th^  gres^l^er  piirt  of  At^ca, 
that  island  was  the  chief  resource  of  the  Ath^an  .stftte  i  •  aQ4  they  :w^  knew 
the  facility  with  which  subject  nations  are  excited, to ^pe^. (hat:  they  \ii^:  better 
their  condition  by  any  chan^  of , masters.  With  .th^  e^ips  therefore  which  tbef 
could  get  ready  for  sea  they  immediately  foUo\v^d  the  ispwftyi. 

Thymocharis,  the  Athenian  commander,  having  r^^qhe^  «£2ret]:^»' imited  to- 
gether a  fleet  of  thirty-'Six  ships.  Hagesandridas,  ;th^Sf^artsp,adnural,,lay  sit 
Oropos  with  forty  saiL  The  distance  from  Oropos  tp  £h*QtQa  wasr^ty  stadii^, 
and  Thucydides,  in  order  to  indicate  the  exactitude  ^hich  he  lield  nwe£isar}r  in 
the  description  of  so  eventful  a  battle,  expressly  adds,  tl|at  tM' distance  sogbr^p 
is  in  maritime  meas^ipr^  :  am^H  ySe  fmKuna  i  ^/Ipcofty^irfj^  t&v,  ^EiperpHow^wpX/^ss^ 
6aXdor<rri9  fUrpav  i^rffcotna .  araJ^iow.  Thuc.  viii.  95.  The.PolppQiimesifins  l^a^nuig 
been  informed  by  a  signal  from  the  discontented  £rot#i&3»<  tb^  th)5i  Athenians 
had  quitted  their  ^hvp»>  tP' purchase  provisions  „afl4  stqrps,  Cfaited  out  to 
attack  th^m  in  this  i^nprepared  state.  The  Athenians^  aljqM)st  surprised,  had 
only  time  to  fqrm  th^eii:  line,  of  battle  before  the  port-of .  ^cetria.  Jbrtmie,  and 
perhaps  discipline,  had  begun  to  abandon  the  navy  of  Atl^t^sr ;  valour  wa3  vain, 
and  they  were  completely  defeated.  The  fugitives  who  sought  refuge  in  Eretria 
were  murdered  :  twenty-two  ships  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  Euboea,  now  the 
all  of  the  Athenian  empire,  revolted,  and  a  mortal  wound  was  inflicted  on  the 
power  of  Athens.  When  the  news  veached  the  city^,  the  pec^e  felt'  that  their 
empire  of  the  sea  was  gone,  and  that  the  war  with  Sj[)arta  must  hencefefrtfa 
be  a  struggle  for  their  eftcistence  as  an  iodependent  stat^.  -  The  destrdction  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  dreadiul  as*  that  blow  was,  did  not^  according  to  the 
testunonyof  Thucydides,  make  so  deep  an  impression^  on  men'&  nrnids.  Thfe 
defeat  at  Syracuse  annihilated  all  hopes  of  wide-extended  empire,  but  that  at 
Eretria  destroyed  every  chance  of  power. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  description  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  position  of 
Oropos  ^t  the  Scala,  nor  of  that  of  Eretria  at  the  ruins  called  Kastri,  the 
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position  of  the  attempted  colony  of  Pisariotes,  to  which  the  name  of  Eretria  is 
agam  applied. 

It  appears  clear  that  Oropos  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  an  important  sea-port ; 
but  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions,  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  ninety-fourth  Olym- 
piad (B.C.  402),  in  consequence  of  a  sedition,  the  Thebans  removed  the  city  seven 

Stades  from  the  sea.  GfffiaXoi  Se  arpareucavres  eni  rov9  ^Slpcnriovsy  kcu  /cvpieva-avres 
Tf)f  TrokemSy  fien^tcurav  anfo  rrj9  0a\drrrj9  avrovs  is  errra  araSiovs^     The  Situation 

chosen  by  the  Thebans  was  probably  on  that  range  of  hills  which  terminates 
towards  the  sea  in  the  acropolis  of  Oropos,  and  the  site  would  doubtless  be 
determined  by  the  advantage  which  could  be  derived  from  the  aqueducts  of 
Oropos.  Still  this  change  was  merely  temporary,  for  we  have  proof  that 
Oropos  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  would  not  fail  to  bring 
the  inhabitants  back  to  their  original  position  on  the  coast,  in  conformity  with 
the  general  policy  of  Athens.*  After  this  it  frequently  changed  masters,  even 
though  it  had  been  adjudged  by  Philip  to  Athens,  b.c.  338.^ 

It  seems,  however,  during  all  the  subsequent  period  of  its  existence  to  have 
remained  a  sea-port ;  for  Pausanias  evidently  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  in 
his  time  the  same  site  which  it  occupied  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  he  expressly 
mentions  that  it  was  errl  OaKaa-trns.  Dicaearchus  shows,  that  even  while  it  was 
occupied  by  a  Theban  colony,  it  preserved  its  importance  as  a  maritime  city. 

*H  Se  irokL9  r&v  ^flporrr&v  oucla  (dvoueia  Leake,  a-Kia  Wordsworth)  Orjfi&v  iari  fiera- 
fioKSav  epyoiffia,  rektomov  auvTrepffKijTos  irKeove^uiy  e/c  iroXK&v  j(pova>v  aveTriOerta  t^ 
iroirqpia  awreOpafifieurf*  awerovs  erraveKofjuevoiy  apvovfievot  tov9  BouorovSy  ^AOrjvaiot  elac 
BoionvL  ol  <rr{')(pc  TSev&vos' 

Hayrts  rtXmiKU,  fr6yT€g  ctcriy  aprraytt' 
Kcucov  TfXof  ytvoiTO  rois  'Qpcyrriois,^ 

The  distance  also  which  Dicsearchus  gives  between  Oropos  and  Tanagra,  130 
stades,  agrees  perfectly  with  this  position. 

We  have,  besides  this,  the  testimony  of  Strabo  that  Oropos  was  in  his  time 

on  the  coast.  *E^9  Si  riju  mpnjjffaw  rrj^  X^P^^  TromfreoVy  ap^^ovs  anro  ^9  irp69 
Eifioiav  7rapa\uL9  t^9  <nwe)(pv9  rp  ^Arrucp,     ^Apx^i  ^  o  *fipai7r69  /ecu  6  iep69  X^/n^,  dv 


^  Diodor.  xiv.  17. 

^  See  Lysias,  Defenaio  Polystrati,  s.  2,  and  Accusatio  Philonis,  s.  4,  &c.  ed.  Tauch. 

^  Miiller's  Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer,  p.  411.  *  Dicsearch.  Geogr.  Min.  ii.  12. 
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mKovai  AeX^ipioVy  koB  ov  17  7raX(ua  *Eperpia  eif  r^  Ev^ia,  SumXinw  e^oixra  i^fycoma 
(rraSuDV,  Mera  Se  to  AeXcfUvtov  eariv  6  ^ilporiro^  ev  eucoai  araBtoi^'  Kara  Se  rovrov  eartv 
i)   vup  ^Eperpia'  SuvrrKovs  S  hr    amip/  crabiot  r€<r<rapateovTa.      Elra  A-qXioPj  k,  t.  X.^ 

Both  here  and  in  his  enumeration  of  the  places  in  Attica  which  are  near 
Oropia,   Strabo  evidently  confines  his   observations  to  the  coast:    Mera  Se 

MapaB&va  Tpuc6ptJ0o9y  elra  *Pa/AP0V9f  S^ov  to  t^^  Ne/iieffeo^^  lepov*  elra  Wtuji^,  17  r&p 
^flpanruDV.  arraSiOa  Be  irau  mi  to  *Afi4f>uipcbeiop  €<m  renfjuijfM^ifOP  irore  iJLavreloVy  &irov 
ifwyovra  tvv  ^AfJL^>uipe<6Vy  o)^  ^o*^  'So^icKriSy 

'Ede^aro  paytura  QrjPaia  Koyig, 

^ilpuyjfoB  S  hf  d/juf>uj-fifiTr)avfJL^  yeyevrfrcu  'jroXKcuus. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  between  Rhamnus  and  Oropos  no  town  is 
mentioned  but  Psaphis,  which  appears  to  have  been  even  nearer  to  the  Amphia- 
raeion than  Oropos,  though  this  latter  town  was  only  twelve  stades  distant. 
No  allusion  is  made  to  the  ruins  which  appear  either  at  Revithia,  two  miles  to 
the  east  of  Kdlamo,  or  at  Mavrodhilissi,  though  both  attest  the  existence  of 
considerable  ancient  towns  at  these  places,  and  particularly  at  Revithia. 
Psaphis,  it  appears  to  me,  must  have  been  in  the  Oropian  plain  near  the  foot  (rf 
the  Attic  hills,  where  somp  ruins  may  be  traced.  Delphinion  I  suppose  to 
have  been  the  port  of  debarkation  for  those  coming  by  sea  to  the  Amphiaraeion, 
and  thence  it  was  probably  called  the  sacred  port :  it  was  twenty  stades  to  the 
east  of  Oropos,  and  therefore  not  much  more  than  eight  stades  from  the  Amphia- 
raeion, which  Pausanias  shows  was  distant  from  Oropos  twelve  stades  in  the  same 
direction.^  This  circumstance,  and  its  probable  insignificance,  account  for  the 
slight  mention  we  find  of  the  port  of  Delphinion  in  the  ancient  writers,  and  for 
the  fact  of  no  very  distinct  traces  of  it  now  remaining.  That  every  trace  of  the 
Delphinion  should  have  disappeared  is  not  remarkable ;  but  it  would  be  remark- 
able if  no  traces  could  be  observed  of  a  maritime  city  which,  Uke  Oropos, 
existed  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  (b.c.  490),  at  least  to  that  of 
Pausanias  (a.d.  180.) 

For  the  reasons  I  have  now  stated,  I  believe  myself  fully  warranted  in 
selecting  the  Scala,  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Oropos.  It  is  true  there 
are  no  important  remains  of  antiquity  at  the  place,  but  we  find  distinct  indica- 


»  lib.  ix.  c.  2.  §§  6.  3  H).  c.  1.  §i  22.  3  Attica,  xxxiv.  1. 
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tions  of  the  existence  of  a  town  of  some  size,  a  harbour,  and  the  foondations  of 
an  Hellenic  mole  for  its  protection,  the  whole  crowned  on  the  land  side  by  an 
Acropolis,  which,  though  not  inconveniently  high,  affords  an  extensive  and 
conmianding  view  of  the  whole  neighbouring  country.  The  walls  of  the  Hel- 
lenic fortress  have  horded  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  modem  castle ; 
yet  even  its  ruins  have  so  compktdy  disappeared,  that  a  few  fragments  of 
masonry  and  ruined  cisterns  are  hardly  more  conspicuous  than  the  Hellenic 
blocks  of  the  old  foundations  of  the  Acropolis,  on  which  the  modem  fortress 
had  been  raised,  to  defend  this  important  outlet  for  the  exportation  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Bceotia.  Hellenic  tombs  are  sometimes  foimd  in  the 
neighbourhood :  the  inscription.  No.  1 ,  was  found  with  a  bas-relief  of  finer 
workmanship,  and  apparently  belonging  to  an  earlier  period,  though  attached 
to  the  same  tomb.  It  represents  an  elderly  man  and  a  warrior  standing 
together  in  a  quadriga.  The  smface  of  the  soil  all  around  is  deeply  covered 
with  fragments  of  ancient  tiles  and  Greek  pottery ;  indications  which,  to  the 
observer  of  Grecian  sites,  as  infallibly  point  out  the  existence  of  an  Hellenic  site, 
as  the  foundations  of  Cydopian  walls  themselves.  Besides  this,  traces  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct,  which  leads  to  this  spot  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  testify, 
its  former  importance ;  and  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  situation  at  no 
great  distance,  which  Mr.  Wordsworth^  p.  24,  supposes  must  have  offered  the 
strength  of  an  inland  with,  the  opportanities  of  a  maritime  position. 

All  these  indications  of  an  ancient  site,  when  joined  with  the  position  of  the 
Scala  opposite  the  ruins  of  Eretria,  and  at  a  distance  agreeing  perfectly  with 
the  exact  description  of  Thucydides,  seem  to  me  quite  conclusive,  in  spite  of 
Stmbo's  old  Eretria  opposite  Delphinion,  and  new  Eretria  and  Oropos  at  a 
distance  of  only  forty  stades  from  one  another.  As  your  opinion  is  however 
different,  I  shall  quote  your  explanation  of  this  passage  of  Strabo,  without 
abridgement,  fh)m  that  treasure  of  topographical  illustration  of  the  ancient 
classics,  the  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  n.  p.  445.  "  Opposite  to 
Delphinium  was  old  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  opposite  to  Oropus,  new  Eretria : 
the  passage  across  the  strait  in  the  former  situation  was  sixty  stades ;  in  the 
latter,  forty.  As  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus  makes  a  projectidn  in  the  coast, 
and  narrows  the  strait  between  it  and  Kastd,  from  whence  the  shore  of 
Euboea  retires  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Vath/,  leaving  the  respective 
breadths  of  the  channel  from  the  mouth  <^  the  Asopus  to  those  places, 
nearly  as  Strabo  has  indicated,  his  description  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion 
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that  Oropus  was  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus,  new  Eretria  at  Kaatn, 
Deiphmittm  at  Apdst61oil& '  (the  Scda),  and  old  Eitetna  at  Vath/  or  th^ne- 
aboifts."    ' 

Ifi  reply  to  these  remarks,  the  justness  of  which  I  folly  aj^reciate,  I  caa  only 
urge  that  the  distaiice' between  Oropos  and  Eretrias  given. by  Hmcydides*  as 
sixty  stades,  maritime  measure,  with  a  precision  which  shows  that  be  attached 
no  littte  importance  to  exactness,  and  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  spot ;  and  that  even  in  ordinary  caaeB  I  should  be  indii]^  to 
prefer  a  distance  mentioned  by  Thucydides  to  one  girca  by  Stcabo,  few  :of 
whose  distances  in  Oreece  are  nearer  the  truth  than  a  tra^efior's  guessi  ugid 
seem  gen^^ally  to  rest  on  no  bett^  authority  than  his  boatman's  estimate.! 

After  'a  careful  examination  of  the  country,  I  can  find  no  indications  of  any 
ancient  site,  nor  any  bpot  suitable  for  the  constructioiL  of  a  city;  or  the^fQnqa- 
tion  of  a  port,  in  the  alluvial  plain  between  die  Scala  and  the  mtHith  of  the 
Asbpus ;  much  of  which,  and  particuiariy  the  ixpe^  appeafs  to:  be  of  .more 
recent  formation  than  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Oropos,  whik  the  Seela  is 
tio^y  and  s^etns  ever  to  hare  been,  the  position  iof  tie  great 'XK)inm!eroiiI  outlet 
of  fhisi  district.  /  if 

Assuniiiig,  then,  that' in  the^  times  of  Dkxearcfaua  and  Pausaniaai  Orptio^.was 
situated  at  the  Scala,  I  shall  now  endeavour  td  ascertain  the  site  of  the  teop^le 
of  Amphiardos.  The  passage  of  Dicdearchns,  eh  'A/Mmoy  Sii  &i^<W  wm:  rod 
^AfiffHopcuiu  Avb9  eepdO,  uiay  be  received  as  testimony  that  the  temple  stood  oo.  Uie 
usual  road  from  Oropos  to  Athens. 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Athens  and  Attica^  p.  28,  has  «9njeotured  tibfit  in 
thiis  passage  we  ought  to  read  &'  'A^v&v  instead  of  hta  ha^mSk^p.  He  |ustly 
remarks,  "  that  this  oracle  of  Amphiaraos  would  hardly  have  occaifiied  .^>a.  (he 
road  from  Athens  to  Oropos,  had  Oropos  been  on  the  siteiof  Orop<S,"  .,3ut 
then,  though  Mr.  Wordsworth  allowed  Oropos  to  have  been  gdtuated  op;the 
sea,  he  placed  Delphinion  at  the  Scala,  and  consequently  adopts  the  opimons 
you  have  stated  in  the  passage  quoted  abovie.  But  whether  the  emendation  of 
the  text  of  Dicdearchus  be  correct  or  not,  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  |^Age» 
it  is  certain  that  the  discovery  of  the  exact  position  of  Aphidna  would,  have 
remained  as  doubtful  as  ever,  if  the  temple  of  Amphiaraos  he  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  at  Mavrodhilissi ;  for,  if  Dicsearohus  be  aUowed  to::gQ  t^piree 
miles  out  of  the  direct  road  to  see  the  temple,  he  may  swely  be  p^!mit^  to 
go  as  far  to  see  the  scene  of  the  Aphidnian  war.     And  it  appeam  evident  ^that 
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Mr.  Wordsworth  rapposes  Dicasarchus  to  have  passed  from  Mavrodhilissi  to 
the  DeceleiB  road;  as  he  infers  that  Aphidna  was  near  Deceleia.  ''  Now 
Deceleia  was  m  the  direct  road  from  Athens  to  Oropos,  that  is,  on  the  precise 

toad   utiich^  Diott^mrhus  <  is    here   deacribing^  » Deceleia  was  one 

hundred  and  twenty  stadia  froni  Athens.  Hence  assuming,  what  from 
Herodotus  compared  with  Dicaearchus  we  may  now  safely  do,  that  Aphijdpa 
was  near  to  Ddceleiflt,  ^diose  direction  and  distcmce  from  Athens  are  known, 
'we  am  now  enabled  to  assign  the  site  of  the  important  fortress  of  Aphidna." 
I  own  that  i  feel  oaoapeUed  to  dissent  from  this  position  of  Aphidna,  and  to 
oonjeotnre  that  Aphidna  was  situated  not  on  the  road  from  Oropos  to  Athens 
by  Deeeleiift,  bat  oa' the  other  road  which  passes  by  Kapandriti;  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  whioh^  on  a  hill  called  Kotnioi,  I  suppose  the  ruins  of  Aphidna  to 
b^  visable.  The  arguments  in  &iyour  of  this  opinion  I  have  stated  in  my  pre- 
ceding letter.  It 'may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  case  Mr.  Wordsworth's  emen- 
daticn  of  thfe  text  .of  Dicaearchus  agrees  perfectly  with  the  topography  of  the 
routd  I  choos^/^^le  it  applies  less  accurately  to  that,  which  he  has  preferred. 

'^  But)  benwevertfais  may  be/'  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  says^ ''  with  respect  to  the 
other  features  of  the  route,  the  bay-tree  groves  can  hardly  plead  as  an  exouse 
for  theik*'  ownf'abs^te,  that  Time,  ^kh  has  ruined  the  temple,  has  also 
ii{Atk)ted  thettl*^  They  in  fiect  never  really  existed  there.  They  have  been 
planted  in  stidi  abundance  upon  these  hills  by  geographers  out  of  the  fertile 
niirsery^gardon  of  a^  false  .print.  The  word  ha4viS0v  in  the  text  of  Dicaearchus 
is  an  error  of  his  transcribers  :  it  is  not  Greek."  Mr.  Wordsworth  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show'hcyw  hd  supposes  the  chaonge  arose.  / 

Truth,  however,  demands  tibst  Mr.  Wordsworth  should  replant  the  laurels  of 
Dicfearebos  and  Barthelemy ,  which  with  so  stem  and  critical  a  hand  he  has 
uprooted.  To  his  exclamation  of  to  ^^  tm  Jd4nm ;  from  Theocriltis,  I  must 
respond  with  *•  Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels!"  from  Milton.  A  grove  of 
laur^  Mill  flourishes  on  the  banks  of  a  torrent  flowing  from  the  hills  to  the 
north  of  Deoeleia  to  the  river  of  Marathon,  which  runs  beneath  the  remains  of 
Af^iidna.  On  the  road  which  leads  thence  to  the  pass  of  Deceleia,  a  Uttle 
beydnd  the  ruin^  village  of  Belousa,  in  a  remarkable  ravine,  and  between 
two  large  caverns  which  are  situated  on  each  side  of  it,  a  grove  of  laurels 
may  still  be  seen.  They  grow  on  my  own  property,  and  several  of  them, 
transplanted  to  my  garden  in  Athens,  are  now  flourishing,  green  as  in  the  days 
ofDicdearchus. 
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It  seems  that  two  varieties  of  the  laurus  nobilis  of  botanists  exi^t  iii  Greece  :^ 
the  S<i4>vrf  and  the  Scufnnf  irTuiTVTepa  of  Diosoorides.  Now,  one  of'  thfese  varieties 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  fmit  (and  here  the  word'&^i^y  is 
surely  good  Greek),  which,  I  am  informed,  is  used inmaking pomatom^  These 
bay-trees  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  luxuriance  on  the 
road  from  Oropos  to  Athens  in  the  time  of  Diosearchus,  and  'even  as  a  pre- 
sumption of  their  having  been  alluded  to  by  that  travell^,  who  in  this  very 
passage  testifies  his  taste  for  the  agreeable.  I  shall  not,  however,  vefnture  to 
conjecture  whether  the  text  requires  even  more  extensive  emendations  than 
that' made  by  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  though,  perhaps,  the  words  Si  U^c&^  and 
Sa<l>viSa>v  may  both  have  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  original  text. 

The  direct  road  from  Athens  to  Oropos  must  certainly  have  passed  through 
the  plain  of  Aphidna,  whether  it  took  the  direction  of  the  road  which  now 
passes  by  Kapandriti,  the  Hellenic  site  beyond  it  called  Dr^anesi,  and  the 
village  of  Marc6poulo,  or  by  the  shorter  road  which^  turning  to  the  left  on 
descending  the  pass  of  Katiphori,  quits  the  plain,  (I  suppose  to  be  that  of 
Aphidna  at  its  northern  angle,)  passes  by  some  ruins  in  the  hills,  aod  joins  the 
preceding  road  on  the  summits  before  descending  to  Marc6poulo. 

On  the  continuation  of  this  road  from  Marc6poulo  to  the  Scada,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  twelve  stades  from  the  Scala  or  the  ancient 'Oropos^  the 
temple  of  Amphiaraos,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pausanias,  seems  to  me  to 
have  stood. 

It  appears  to  have  been  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Attic  hifls^  near  the  spot 
where  the  road  enters  the  Oropian  plain,  just  where  the  torrent  from  Malak^ 
issues  from  the  mountains,  and  not  far  from  the  separation  of  tk^roaiib  from 
Oropos  to  Marcopoulo  and  to  Kilamo.  At  this  spot  there  are  remains  of 
a  large  weU,  now  nearly  filled  up,  called  rov  'Apdm  ixywrryaSt,  or  '^  fhe  blade 
man's  well." 

The  temple,  with  its  altars,  described  by  Pausanias,  the  multitucfe  of  the  inns, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  refreshments,  which  made  the  place  the  delight  of 
travellers  in  the  time  of  Dicaearchus,  have  not  left  a  trace  of  thdr  existence. 
Nay,  the  very  foimtains  and  streams,  of  which  Livy  speaks,  have  likewise  d]s«- 
appeared.  No  vestige  of  the  former  importance  of  the  Amphiaraeion  can 
now  be  found  by  the  topographer.    Fragments  of  ancient  tiles  and  pottery, 


^  Sibthorp's  Flora  Graeca,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
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large  blocks  of  stone  peeping  through  the  soil,  and  here  and  there  a  slight 
mound  of  stones,  or  a  long  trench,  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  the  antiquary 
to  afford  hopes  of  interesting  discoveries  to  the  excavator. 

The  short  distance  of  the  place  from  the  sea,  the  vicinity  of  the  sacred  port 
and  that  of  the  city  of  Oropos,  which  afforded  such  facilities  of  transport, 
easily  explain  the  disappearance  of  the  marbles  which  once  adorned  the  temple. 
They  have,  doubtless,  been  removed  to  supply  materials  for  the  magnificent 
Turkish  tcHnbs  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  though  rapidly  diminishing  in  num- 
ber and  falling  to  decay,  at  the  town  of  Chalcis  on  the  Euripus.  Indeed,  if 
the  destruction  of  these  monuments  continues  for  a  few  years  more,  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  during  the  last  four  years,  the  proof  they  now  afford  of 
the  number  and  splendour  of  the  ancient  buildii^  along  the  shores  of  the 
channel  of  Eubcea,  which  must  have  been  plundered  to  construct  them,  will  be 
wanting ;  nor  will  the  historian  or  antiquary  be  easily  persuaded  of  their  present 
magnificence.  The  Turks,  indeed,  seem  destined  to  leave  as  few  traces  of  their 
rule  in  Greece  as  the  Franks  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  disappearance  of  the  ruder  materials  of  the  buildings  is  likewise  easily 
explained  by  the  reflection,  that  a  continued  succession  of  houses  and  enclosures 
have  been  replacing  one  another  during  many  centuries,  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  fertile  plain;  and  that  no  recurrence  has  ever  been  made  to  the  stone 
quarry. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  even  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Turks  in  Europe, 
the  Amphiaraeion  had  already  served  as  a  quarry  to  the  builders  of  Christian 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  I  am  inclined  to  explain  in  this  manner 
the  appearance  at  Mavrodhilissi  ci  the  two  inscriptions  before  alluded  to,  which 
led  you  to  suppose  that  place  to  be  the  site  of  the  Amphiaraeion.  And  this 
opinion  of  mine  has  been  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  my  having  discovered  another 
inscription,  which  appears  likewise  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Amphi- 
araeion, at  a  very  ancient  ruined  chapel  of  the  Panaghia,  upwards  of  a  mile  to 
the  east  even  of  Kdlamo.  (No.  2.)  At  this  chapel  there  are  numerous  blocks 
of  marble  from  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  or  from  the  Euboean  quarries, 
mixed  with  others  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  appearance  of  this  foreign  marble 
at  the  Amphiaraeion  is  natural  enough,  but  it  seems  strange  to  find  different 
kinds  of  marble  at  a  small  Attic  temple  in  the  hills,  even  though  it  be  near  the 
sea-coast.  These  circumstances  induce  me  to  conclude  that  all  these  marbles 
have  been  brought  from  the  Amphiaraeion  of  Oropos. 
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Numeroua  instaiices  can  be  cited,  evea  in  modem  times»  pi  marbles  ^d  oma- 
minted  atones  baving  been  tran;^orted  to  still,  greater  dista|aces  for  the  con- 
sanction  of  churches.  The  present  position  of  inscriptions,  .especially  when 
they  are  found  in  modem  churches,  cannot  therefore  be  ^reqeived ;  as  decisive 
evidence  in  favour  of  an  ancient  site,  unless  other  testinjpny  confirm  their 
autibority^  and  lead  directly  to  the  same  conclusions. 

I  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  will  be  attempted  to  explain  ,the  ^existence  of 
thete  iaoscriptions  by  the  conjecture  that  altars  to  Amphiaraos.  were  erected, 
aiMl  dedications  to  him  scattered,  over  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Attica,  as 
we.  find  the  worship,  of  Artemis  extended  oyer  the  district  roupd  Brauron. 
Am^atBOfl  wfis  a  Boeotiw  d|vinity ,  and  his  worship,  I  s]appo§e^  must  have  been 
general  only  in  parts  of  Boeotia.  ,    . 

>  Tim  ^^cimty  of  the  Amphiaraeion  to  Oropos,  is  proved  also  by  a. passage  of 
livy;  though  it  is  there  mentioned  as  the  temple  of  Amphilocho|;,  the  son 
of  Amphiaraos.  "  A  Chalcide  AuUdem  trajicit  (uEmilius  Paullus) :  .  .  .  .  Inde 
OropujB  Atticae  ventum  est ;  ubi  pro  Deo  vates  Amphilochus  coUtur,  tem- 
plumqUe  vetustum  est,  fontibus  livisque  circa  amcenum."^  The  apparent 
inaccnaracy  in  this  passage  of  attributing  Oropos  to  Attic^  is  explained  by  the 
decimoli  of  Philip,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded ;  and  jthe  circumstance  of 
the  tettsple  being  styled  that  of  Amphilochos  is  also  elucidated  by.  two  passages 
in  Baiusanias,  where  he  is  describing  the  Amphiaraeion.  In  on^  he  mentions  an 
sdtar  of  Amphilochos»  and  he  afterwards  says,  t^  ^  ' Aiji4>CK^ov^  kcu  Trap  'AOrjvaiot^ 

i  It  might  be  supposed  that  livy's  description  of  the,  de^^tfol.  situation  of 
the  tem;de:  would  be  an  infsJlible  guide  to  its  exact  situatipiv.  T^  plain,  how« 
ever,  jb  how  quite  dryi  with  the  exception  of  a  small  maish  pe^  thp  sea,  in  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  of  Malak^»  which  proves  that  the.wat^  of  ^his  brook, 
though  lost  in  the  surface,  still  filters  through  the  grav<?l.  The  depth  of  this 
marsh,  md  its  situation,  may  perhaps  authorise  the  cQujec;^^,.  I^at  this  is  the 
port  of  De^phinion..  «     ,       .         ;, 

:   It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  thait  the  fountains  Bf^d^^^tfej^s  ^which  ren- 
deai^ed  the  Au^phiaraeion  so  delightful  a  retreat  in  the  times  of  .^^^^iruj^ifs  ^^aullus, 


«««»id«      n      i        ftlj. 


'•   ^'^  '    '     ''     ^  :  .  ...... 

^  /  Liv.  xlv.  27.     Prachenborch  reads  "antiquua*'  for  "Amphilochus/*  ■   .        .-  .• 

2  Pausan.  Attic' xxxiv.  3.     See  Miiller's  Orchomenos  omd  die  ^fiijrei^/p.  I4^i  ^did  ^Ari^e^  on 
Serapia,  (P.  i.  p.  82.  a)  as  there  referred  to,  •  t 


•  •  /  • 
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were  chiefly  derived  from  the  abundant  spring  at  Malaldsa,  which  was  con- 
ducted to  this  spot  by  an  aqueduct,  some  traces  of  which,  I  aoxi  informed,  may 
stm  be  found.  The  fountain  seems  abundant  enough  to  warrant  the  praises^ 
above  quoted,  when  we  reflect  that  the  verdure  of  the  plain  was  probably  sup- 
plied by  numerous  wheel  wells ;  for  watef  is  found  at  no  great  distance  ^m 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  every  part  of  the  plain.  But  though  the  fountains 
have  now  failed,  the  wooded  hills  behind,  which  gradually  rise  to  the  summilts 
of  Parnes  and  Pentelicus,  the  channel  of  Euboea  spread  like  a  magnificent  lalce 
in  front,  the  villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  inountains  crowned 
with  the  sublime  peaks  of  Dirphe  and  Ocha  beyond,  make  the  «oeiifery  a^re^ 
markable  union  of  no  common  beauty  and  majesty,  even  in  tbe  present  desolate 
condition  of  the  country. 

Another  means  of  identifying  the  site  of  this  oracle  may  yet  be  found  by  the 
discovery  of  the  fountain  or  well  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  Attica,  34,  3*  '^Eari 

&  *Slparn-u>i9  injyrf  TrXtftrlov  rov  vaov^  ^  Afi^iapdov  tdX/ovaiv,  ome  SvovrermfSiu  h  rnt^i^ 
ouS  eni  KaJBapiilois  ^  ylpvifii  j(p}j<T0cu  vofu^ovre^*  vocrov  h^  aKeaBei&iff  cUf^pi  fuarvBufun^^ 
yevofjJptn},  Koffearrftcev  apyvpov  cu^>€!v(U  kcu  j(piv(fov  errurrjfiov  is  rf^p  trtf/r/u^.      1 1  have 

already  mentioned  a  well  now  filled  up  on  the  road  from  Oropos  to  Atihemi, 
about  twelve  stades  from  the  Scala,  called  the  "Madk  man%  well:^'  There  is 
ahbther  on  the  sea-shore,  about  four  stades  frftm  the  former,  the  watear  of 
which  is  said  to  be  good,  and  which  I  found  agreeable  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  irnyvj  however,  may  have  been  an  artificial  fount&in,  supplied  by  the' water 
of  IVfalak^a,  which  is  said  to  be  bad,  though  I  hav6  tasted  it  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  without  discovering  any  thing  remarkably*  cfeagreeable  in  its  taste. 
Athenaeus,  1.  li.  c.  25,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  a  dlfl^renoe  of  opinion  concerui- 
ihg  the  quality  of  the  water  at  the  Amphiaraeion  eidsted  even  in  ondeiit  times. 

He  quotes  ErasistratOS  thus,  ^IBov  yap  rov  ef  *Afi^>iapaov  liBaTos  Hoi  roO  if  *Ep€rpiasf 
ovpfidKKoijJviov^  rod  fjiv  ^xtvXov,  rov  Se  yprjfXTOVy  StroSy  ouS  ffrtf  ecrri  iia^>opa  Kara  rop 
araOfidv.     And  afterwards  he  quotes  Evenor,  'XPnarip  re  ehoi  i^cmeeito  if  ^AfufxBo^ 

pdav  crvfjifiaXKofievov  r^  iu  'Eperpia.  In  one  the  allusion  may,  perhaps,  be  to  the 
fountains  Supplied  by  the  stream  from  Malakfisa,  in  the  other  to  real  wells^  of 
which  that  on  the  sea-shore  maybe  taken  as  a  specimen^  Tlie  water  atEretna 
has  certainly  at  present  the  reputation  of  being  unwholesome. 

The  last  argument  for  identifying  the  position  of  the  temple  of  Amphiaraos 
to  which  I  shall  allude,  is  the  discovery  of  the  sifie  of  the  baths  mentioned  by 
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Stephanus  Byzantinus  in  verbo  'iXpmrof^  in  a  quotation  from  Euphorion.  The 
passage,  as  emended  in  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  i.  p.  21,  is 

Now  at  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the  black  man's  well,  there 
are  some  indications  of  an  ancient  building,  a  few  mounds  of  stone,  and  several 
large  blocks.  The  place  is  called  IldKedkovTpd.  It  is  so  named  in  the  title* 
deeds  of  the  plain,  and  is  cited  as  the  boundary  of  the  lajids  of  the  villages  of 
Oropd  and  Marcdpoulo. 

The  above  are  the  materials  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  support  of  the 
position  of  the  Amphiaraeion,  as  given  by  Pausanias,  at  twelve  stades  from 
Oropos. 

The  questions  which  will  now  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader  are  probably 
the  following. 

Where  was  Psaphis,  the  town  in  whose  territory  Strabo  places  the  Amphi- 
araeion ? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  I  can  only  observe  that,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Oropian  plain,  an  ancient  wall  may  be  traced,  crossing  the  present  road 
which  leads  from  the  black  man's  well,  along  the  coast  to  the  vineyards  below 
Kdlamo.  Traces  of  an  ancient  town  or  village  are  here  perceptible ;  but  I 
pretend  not  to  decide  that  this  is  Psaphis.  I  am  not,  however,  inclined  to  seek 
for  it  in  the  Attic  hills ;  for  it  can  hardly  have  been  farther  from  the  Amphi- 
araeion than  Oropos,  or  else  the  oracle  would  have  been  probably,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  in  the  Oropian,  and  not  in  the  Psaphidian  territory.  Ptophis 
must  have  been  on  the  immediate  borders  of  Attica,  or  it  never  could  have 
become,  as  it  did,  an  Attic  demos  ;  yet  we  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  villages 
of  the  Oropia. 

What,  then,  are  the  ruins  at  M avrodhilissi  ?  I  suppose  them  to  be  the  ruins 
of  some  Attic  demos,  whose  name  is  unappropriated.  And  in  confirmation  of 
the  probability  of  a  demos  of  so  much  importance,  as  the  existing  ruins  attest 
this  to  have  been,  having  remained  unnoticed  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  I  may 
mention  that,  in  a  plain  three  mUes  to  the  east  of  Mavrodhilissi,  and  close  to 
the  shore,  at  a  place  called  Revithia,  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient  town, 
which  appears  to  have  been  still  more  considerable,  and  of  one,  too,  which 
must  have  made  a  still  more  imposing  appearance  from .  the  sea.    Can  these 
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towns  have  already  Iain  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Strabo  ?  I  cannot  say ;  but  of 
them,  and  of  many  other  Attic  demi,  the  names  can  now  only  be  revealed  by 
accident  or  excavation. 

1.  Innuiptioii  discovered  4t  the  Scala. 
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XXin. — 'Thoughts  arid  Conjectures  relative  to  ihe  Boole  and  History  of  Job: 
being  the  substance  of  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  in  the  ym^  180S  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge.  6y  the  Rev.  Edwaed  .Davies,  M.A., 
R.A.R.S.L.,  Chancellor  of  Chrisfs  College  in  Brecon,  and  Hector  of  St. 
Mary^s  in  the  Chrove  and  Bishopston. 
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Dear  Sir, — ^A  month  has  nearly  elapsed  siii6e  L had  the  hon(Ji!u^  df  receiving 
from  you  a  letter  to  which  I  hslve  returned  ho  ans^^er  •  but  I  tniit  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  supply  me  with  an  accejitabte  apology  for  Ihe  delay,  in 
the  first  place,  you  t^nlind  me  that  writers  trf  ■no  ob&cure  name  have  regarded 
the  book  of  Job  as  an  allegory,  probably  written  by  Moses ;  ai^  th^  deiotond 
my  reasons  for  having  qnoted  this  book  as  hist6HcaI  authority.'   '       ' 

Had  I  entertained  no  other  wish  than  merely  to  gdtiiddf  the  question, 't 
might  have  acquitted  myself  of*  a  correspondent^^  duty  by '  iat  Itfief  statement, 
that  this  Venerable  Narrative,  from  the  earliest'  period  in-  i^ttiffelb  it  oflTers  Itself 
to  our  notice,  has  been  comprehended  in  the  Jewi^  cahon ;'  that  the  Christian 
church,  in  all  ages,  has  received  it  as  canonical;  and  thereffore,  that  I  am 
warranted  in  regarding  it  as  either  historically  trae^,  or  (^Ise;'^  a  fakt  represen-^ 
tation  of  history— I  mean,  as  perfectly  consistent  With  itself,  mA  as  faithfiilly^ 
dehneating  the  mann^^  of  that  age  and  country,  in  -  ^hich  <its  ^incidents  are 
represented  as  having  occurred.  :     n    t  . ' 

This  might  have  sefrved  as  a  general  juittificfttion  of  the  use  winch  I  have' 
made  of  the  work  before  us.  But  the  hint,  coming  from  youj  would  hava 
demanded  a  more  circumstantial  reply,  ev^  if  I  had  not  peicdved^  that  a 
regard  to  my  credit  with  the^- public  was  your  piincipai  uotivie  to  this 
inquiry. 

Unprepared,  however,  as  I  am,  and  unqualified  to  furnish  a  regular  critique 
upon  the  subject  of  Job,  I  hope  you  will  be  satiafied  with  the  result  of  such 
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general  reflections  as  every  man  ought  to  bestow  upon .  those  books  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  his  serious  opinions. 

A  want  of  connexion  with  the  other  writings  of  the  Jewish  canon,  whether 
historical,  legislative,  or  prophetical,  points  out  this  book  as  a  subject  by  itself, 
and  a  proper  field  for  distinct  investigation.  It  comes  to  us  without  chrono- 
logical date ;  wthout  the  accredited  name  of  its  a^hor.  Its  history,  w^xyd^ 
must  be  supplied,  in  a  great  measure^  by  the  book  itself, .  has  fumisaed 
occasion  to  several  elaboii^te  systems.  Where  these  ^systems,  go  bpyond,  the 
express  authority  of  authentic  documents,  their  respective^  merit  jpust  .be 
estimated,  not  by  the  weight  of  names,  but  by  tbe,  force  and  consistency,  of 
argument.  I  shall  just  remark  some  of  the  most  popular  amongst  them,  and 
then  submit  to  your  consideration  a  few  conjectures  of  my  own. 

The  opinion  that  Moses,  either  as  the  author  or  the  translator^  introduced 
this  book  to  the  IsraeUtes,  whilst  they  remained  in  Egypt,  has  considerable 
support  frcHii  the  page  of  antiquity.  i.       •   i        ,  /       ,  ^       .  i 

''  The  Jewish  doctors,  or  a  great  majority  of  them,  believe  that  Mosqs  w;d» 
the  writer  of  thia  ^ock.  And  they  found  their,  bel^^f  ,upon^  pass^^  in.  the 
Talmud ;  wluch  shows  the  (^pillion  to  bavi^ :  been  very  ancient,  ,w^  wdl  ^s- 
conuBom  among  them." ^  .,  i 

One  of  the  Jewish  doctors  (Ab.  ben  Ezra)  supposes  it. a  traviHation,  mad^  ^y 
Moses,  from  som^  other  language.^  , 

This  opinioiii  <  was^  not  luiknown  to  the  ancient  Christians.  . ''  The  tmdition 
is,  Moses  could  mt  find  any  thing  like  it,  for  the  support  and  sati^factipn  of 
the  Isradited  in :  their  £Jgy|>tian  *  bondage  ;  and  there&)re  took  the  pains  .to 
translate  it  into  thoit  language,  out  of  the  Syriao,.  wherein  it  was  first,  wntteia. 
Thus  he  who  writes,  the  coaamentaries  uponthi^  book,  under  the  name  of 
Origen,  tells  w,  that  hp  £3undi  in  a/ntiquorum  dictu,  in  the  sayings  of  th^ 
ancients,  that  rwhto '  the  gceat  Moses  was  sent  by  God  into  Egypt) .  ajid 
beheld  the  afiliction  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  be  so  grievous,  that  nothing 
he  could  say  was  aUe>  to  oMnfort  them  in  their  lamentable  coufUtion,  ^e 
declared  to  them  tibeterriUe  sujQerings  of.Jpb,  with  his  haf^py  deliverance; 
and  setting  tbem.  down  in  writing  also,  gave  this  book  tq  tfoat  di^tx^es^^d 
people :   that  jieadi^g*  di^sC'  things  in  their  several  t^bes  and  fapulies,  a^4 
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hearing  how  sorely  this  blessed  man  suffered,  they  might  comfort  and  exhort 
one  another  to  endure,  with  patience  and  thanksgiving,  the  evils  which 
encompassed  them  ^  and  hearing  withal  how  bountifully  God  rewarded  Job  for 
his  patience,  they  might  hope  for  deliverance,  and  expect  the  benefit  of  a 
blessed  reward  of  their  labours.*'^ 

In  this  place  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  to 
which  that  of  the  ancient  Christians  must  also  be  referred,  does  not  describe 
the  book  of  Job  as  a  parable,  but  as  a  true  history,  accommodated  by  Moses 
to  the  use  of  the  Israelites. 

The  early  prevalence  of  such  an  opinion  may  be  admitted  as  an  argument 
of  considerable  weight  that  the  book  had  belonged  to  the  sacred  canon,  long 
before  the  time  of  Ezra  or  Ezekiel,  to  whom  it  has  been  ascribed  by  some 
modem  commentators ;  but  I  have  not  that  confidence  in  Jewish  traditions 
which  will  induce  me  to  admit  this  as  sufficient  evidence,  that  Moses  was 
either  the  author  or  translator.  I  rather  consider  this  persuasion  as  having 
arisen  from  circumstances  only.  And  in  the  first  place,  the  remote  antiquity 
of  the  subject  may  have  furnished  the  Jews  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  ascribing 
the  book  to  the  pen  of  Moses,  the  first  acknowledged  writer  of  their  sacred 
canon. 

But  we  cannot  positively  say  that  this  great  legislator  was  the  oldest  writer 
known  to  the  Jews.  If  we  appeal  to  their  own  traditions,  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  canon,  indeed,  begins  with  Mos^  ;  and  very  properly. 
He  records  the  history  of  the  Israelites  firom  their  remotest  source ;  and  of 
man,  from  the  c^ieation.  He  was  also  the  divine  missionary  in  that  particular 
dispensation  which  was  granted  to  the  chosen  people. 

Notwithstanding  this,  an  authentic  book,  which  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  truth  of  the  patriarchal  reUgion,  might  have  been  received  into  the  canon 
of  scripture,  though  its  date  should  have  preceded  the  Mosaical  dispensation. 
And  it  might  have  been  received  upon  as  good  grounds  as  the  history  of  the 
first  ages,  and  of  families  not  immediately  connected  with  the  house  of  Jacob, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  upon  the  ratification  of  prophetic 
authority.  The  Jewish  tradition  speaks  of  its  having  been  admitted  as  a 
translation.  It  must  have  been  equally  admissible,  if  the  original  needed  no 
translation. 

'  Bishop  Patrick.     Pref.  to  his  Fartphrase  on  Job. 
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Another  circumstance  which  may  have  induced  the  Jews  to  ascribe  this 
book  to  their  venerable  lawgiver,  is  that  the  severe  trial  and  subsequent 
deliverance  of  Job  were  proper  subjects  to  console  the  Israelites  under  the 
oppression  of  Egjrptian  bondage,  and  in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness. 
The  general  tendency,  however,  of  this  book,  to  comfort  the  righteous  under 
affliction,  affords  neither  proof  nor  sufficient  grounds  of  argument,  that  it  was 
written  upon  this  occasion.  There  were  other  occasions  upon  which  it  might 
have  been  introduced  with  equal  propriety.  The  subject,  for  instance,  would 
have  appUed  to  the  situation  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  or  Joseph,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  their  afflicted  descendants.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  pathetic  history  of 
these  patriarchs,  and  the  divine  promise  that  God  would  never  forsake  them 
nor  their  posterity,  must  have  been  calculated  to  administer  comfort  to  their 
children,  with  more  interest  and  impression  than  the  adventures  of  a  stranger 
to  their  family.  I  therefore  think  that,  if  Moses  had  undertaken  to  write  an 
original  book,  for  the  purpose  assigned  by  this  tradition,  he  would  have  chosen 
his  subject  differently ;  and  however  his  chqice  m^y  have  been  determined  as 
to  the  subject,  he  would  probably  have  given  his^  narrative  in  plain  circum- 
stantial prose,  such  as  he  has  made  use  of  in  the  story  of  Joseph.  At  the 
same  time,  if  we  suppose  that  he  found  such  a  book,  amongst  the  Midianites, 
already  written  to  his  hand,  it  is  not  imlikely  that  he  would  have  presented  it 
to  his  brethren,  adapted  to  their  use  by  a  proper  introduction  and  conclusion, 
or  even  by  a  translation,  if  it  wanted  one.  But  ^e  are  not  to  suppose  that  he 
returned  from  the  land  of  Midian  purely  upon  t}iis  errand :  the  commission 
with  which  he  revisited  Egypt  was  of  a  higher  and  more  important  nature. 

You  perceivci  Sir,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  authority  which 
ascribes  this  book  to  the  pen  of  Moses,  either  as  author  or  translator ;  yet  I 
am  willing  to  allow  some  weight  to  the  general  tradition  of  the  Jews,  and  to 
admit  the  probability  that  Moses  introduced  the  volume  to  his  brethren,  as 
sacred  and  canonical ;  in  which  case,  howevei;,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  true 
history. 

But  if,  with  Le  Clerc,  and  some  other  modem  writers,  we  consider  the 
narrative  as  a  mere  parable,  or  as  having  but  a  very  sUght  foundation  in  matter 
of  fact,  I  feel  and  must  acknowledge  insuperable  objections  to  the  placing  of  it 
under  the  patronage  of  Moses,  or  of  any  other  sacred  writer.  Upon  this 
hypothesis  I  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  admission  into  the 
Hebrew  canon. 
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That  the  Jews  did  admit  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  is  not 
denied.  The  works  of  Philo^  one  of  their  most  learned  writers,  consist,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  such  interpretations.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  they 
strenuously  maintain  the  literal  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  assert  the  historical 
authenticity,  of  those  sacred  books  which  purport,  upon  the  face  of  them,  to 
relate  matter  of  fact.  Why  do  I  speak  of  their  opinion  ?  We  also  believe 
that  the  canon  of  scripture  was  established  upon  prophetic  authority;  and 
consequently,  that  its  truth  is  indisputable.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament 
we  can  point  out  no  narrative  of  this  kind,  gravely  introduced,  and  related  in 
the  form  of  history,  which  is  not  regarded,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  as 
authentic  and  certain,  making  allowance  only  for  the  accidental  errors  of 
copyists. 

Were  this  book  a  single  exception,  the  circumstance  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  been  suggested,  either  in  the  introduction  or  conclusion :  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  minute  and  particular  details  relative  to  the  country,  the  substance, 
the  age,  the  children  of  Job,  together  with  the  names  of  his  friends,  their 
residence  and  connexions,  unequivocally  declare  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
have  been,  that  the  book  should  be  received  as  an  authentic  history :  and  as 
such  the  Jews  and  ancient  Christians  did  receive  it.  Would  it  have  suited  the 
character  of  Moses,  to  write  or  publish  a  parable,  under  these  imposing 
colours  ?  He  was  not  a  composer  of  parables  or  allegories.  It  was  his  great 
aim  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  an  obstinate  and  captious  people  the  steady 
conviction,  the  firm  belief,  of  things  which  were  both  highly  important  and 
literally  true.  Would  he  not  have  defeated  his  own  design,  had  he  opened  his 
commission  with  a  fable  ?  We  cannot,  siu^ely,  suppose  that  he  would  have 
given  the  perverse  Israelites  an  opportunity  to  make  such  an  objection  as  this  : 
''  One  of  his  tales,  introduced  and  concluded  with  an  historical  air,  has  but 
little  real  foundation,  or  none  at  all :  what  dependence  can  we  then  place  upon 
the  truth  of  his  other  narratives  ?" 

Thus,  Sir,  I  venture  to  ofier  you  my  opinion  that  if  Moses,  agreeably  to  the 
ancient  tradition,  really  delivered  this  book  to  the  Israelites,  he  deUvered  it  not 
as  a  parable,  but  as  an  authentic  history. 

But  here  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  truth  of  the  andrait  tradition,  and  the 
claim  of  Moses,  have  been  disputed  by  some  modem  authors  of  considerable 
eminence. 
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Doctor  WiurburtoB  thaviiig„  m  the  pride  of  learning  and  the  preramptibi  of 
auj^rior  gepius,  undertakeaa  to  maintain  a  singular  paradc»c  relative  to  this 
divine  legation  of  Moses^  aqd  thet  faith  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  found  the  book 
of  Job  dirqoUy  in  th^  way  ,of  bi^  novel  system.  The  obstacle  wastob  weighty 
to  be  eptirfsly  removed ;  but  it  JEnight  be  so  chipped  and  batteved  sis  to  "givie  a  fihee 
scopie  to  tbe  U119  of  hypotljietical  argum^]it.  '  The  Doctor  aeknowledges  that  at 
some  pedod  in  the  patri^ijchfd  .ages^  there  was  such  a  pian  a»  Job^  and  admi(» 
t^hat  the  efnfuence  of  1^  cj^^raqter,  his  fortitude  and  patience  in 'affllctioiis,  and 
his  preceding  and  subsequent  ^lictty>  are  realities  so  unqudstioiiablQ,  that  •  a 
man  must  ^et  aside  all  aacred  antiquity >  before  he  can  adoait  a  deiubt  conceiining 
tjbtenL^  At  the  same  tiqKe  he:  contends  that  the  book  of*  Job  is  aa  aXUfoivU^i 
poerriy  of  the  dramatic  kind,  written  by  Ezra,  sometime  between  the  return  of 
tiie.Jews  &om.the  captivilgr.  of  I^ylon,  and  their  final  establishment  in  ttteir 
own  country.*  (        1 

Since  the  appearance,  of  Dr.  T|\^arbwton's  memorable  work^  theiie  has  been 
some  va^aticM[i  of  hypothesis^  upop  ;thi3  subject  •  Dr.i  Orton,  ai  dissenting  divine; 
in  the  introduction  to  .bis  p^phi^ase^  insists  upon.  it|  that  this  book  is  a  dbratnaj 
in  l^ve  acts,  thp  seveicjal  answers  to  JoVs  pleas  oonstitatingi  the  finit  three,i 
EUhu's. reply  a  fourtl^,  the  D^^.  opnQlu)t)ipg  in  the  fifths  and  the  historical iparts 
furnishing  a  prologue  and,,8pilQ^e.  It  .is^  also  tins  author's  tiotion  that  the 
dptma  of  Job  was  written  Ixy  Eftekiel.  >  * 

Such  a  difference  of  opii^don  only  proves  that  we  have  no  positive '  and 
indisputable  evidencei  to,  c|eci4^  .tbe  point,  sad  that  the  history  ^f  the  book 
must  rest  upon  cirpm^ta^ce  sffd  .dpdut^tion. 

And,  in  this  pl^ce^  it;.m,^y  be  proper  to  oonfijicfor  those  dntumfitanees  wfaidi 
furni^ed  a  pretext  for  ^tting;  a^d^  the  wcsieot  tradition  altogether^  for  datkig 
the  origjn  of  the  book  a  thoiis^^  y^dnB  later  <  than  the  timeof  Moses^  and  fbr 
ascribing  it3  pro4uction.  to,  Ef^r^  Ezeki^l,  or  any  other  iman  who  is  known  to 
have  held  a  pen  in  the  age  of  the  captivity.  The  principal  of  -these  eiromm^ 
stances  are  the  silence  fof  j^hf^  <4#r  wrji):ers  of  tiiQ  sacred  canon,  inspecting  liie 
charapter  of  ^Job,  together  wifth^  jt^ :  qciQurrenoe  of  .certain  terms  and  idioms  in 
this  book,  which  are  not  found  in  those  older  writers.         *         ^  .       - 

The  negative  argument,  drawn  from  the  silence  of  those  sacred  writers  who 
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<  «     « 


preceded  Ezekiel,  will  appear  to  have  very  Httleffbrce;  vAien  rfrti  nature  of  the 
book  of  Job  is  duly  considered.  Tliis  is  not  a  book  of  oi^dfnances,  like  the 
law  of.  IVioses.  It  is  not  a  history  of  the  Israelites,  or  of  their  ancestors.  It  id 
not  a  series  of  prophecies  connected  with  the  circomstances  and  the  6xpe(ka- 
tibns  of  that  people.  It  is  the  relation  of  an  insulated  event  in  tibe  patriarchal 
ages,  which  befel  an  individual  not  nearly  related  to  the  Jews ;  ihd  it  delivers 
the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  those  ages,  in  poetic  arid  figurative 
language,  which  was  the  primitive  style  of  composition  upon  ghive'and  solemri 
subjects.:  '•':'  '-      '— '  '  '     '    ■'-i  ^ri.  .  :.        . 

tTpon  Wkat  occasion,  and  by  whom,  ought  such  a  book  as  this  to  have  beeA 
mentioned,' m  tte  slender'volum^  of  those  sacred  writers  who^rfecfeded  the  age 
of  Ezekiel'?^  Amongstthe  works  of  those  prophets,  and  sacreli  p'66S,  who 
composed' in  a  similar  style,  and  there  onlyi  We  niight' expect ^to^fiwiallusdoM 
to  this  book.  But  it  has  'everT>een  the  practice  of  poets  ^ to  firarisdribe  the 
sentiment^  withouV  naniing'thfe  book  or  the  'author.  A  nniMfiide  of  sucii 
indirect  quotations  from  early  history,  frorii  the  Songs  6f  Moses,' and  the 
Psalms,  inay  be  pointed  out  in  th6  Old  Testament.'  For  prodf  of  this  assertion, 
you  need  totMng  more  than  to  open  a  Kble  which  contains  mai^al  ttifereiifee^. 
Thus  you  will  perceive  that  coincidence  df  thought  and  eiq[)rei^sibn;'bletween  cer- 
tain pas^^es  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  others  ifrhich  occofin  iheflSytnns  of  Moses, 
which  miisC  iinpress  a  general  conviction  that  bile  of  the  wHtei^  '^  femSKarlV 
conversant  with  the  wbrks  of  the  other,' and  haS  freljiieiStly'alltidfed'tbUieiil.*'^ 

Sentiments  and'  expressions,  very  similar  to  those  which*  dtitior  ihihe  book 
of  Job,  maf ^6  pointed  otlt  amongst  the  sacrfeid  ^bets  m'  ^^ettf .' '  Andas'the 
event'  which'is  here  related  is  confessedly  of  tigher  ania^ultj^thah  kn^  one  6f 
those  poets',' it  "would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  ifbbluhiishted  the 
original.  '  And  this  supposition  appears  to  have  som^  inciatttft^  stippbrt. 
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$wt90GW  ;Wluckt  m  t]^  l;>pok,  Q^^  ,qut  pf  tbe  c]rcum9taQ^  of  the 

ovratbe  qv  4^bal^,.aQd  ve  delivjeced  by  t^ir  |&j)prppriate  charact^r^,  qccur  in 
the  writings  of  PaTid  aiid.Solpn^n^  a^  g^peral  aad  proverbial  j^flectioi^ 

If  the  winter  of.th^  book.  Jived  9fter  th^  ftg?  of  these  royal  aijithors,  he  has 
certainly  dispilftyed.aa  nnfflroynon  degifee,  of  addresi^  in  adapting  their,  scattered 
maYJmg  to  .the  circumstances  of  his  own  patriarchal  subject ;',  and  more  espe- 
cially, in  aivpjding  ^thp  most  distant  aUusioii,1x>  any  of  the  ^eat  events  in  the 
higtpjy  -of.  ti^pjbr^elitcs,.  ,wh^  Ji^  iw/;a3.4es9^tmg^  uppp  t^^^  th? 

mercies,  and  the  wonderful  operations  of  God.  These  events,  had  thw  been 
liswmk  to  b»i\,  must  unaToidaUy  Ifavq  tii^d  his  .dascriplions.  ]p|u|t  it  app^a^ 
to  mi^y  that  th&  jnany  efforts  .whjp^  have  been  made  to  point  oi^t  such  allusions 
oaly  di^covfr  4h^  tincture  of  wayward  hypothesis.  .  Upon  thp  whole,  th^n,  I 
owclude  ttiniit  the  sile^oe  of  the  early  writer&i  suppUes  no  arguinent  that  the 
book  prf.  Jpbi  was  jinlmown  to  the  Isra^litep  ,of  every  age  from  .the  days  of 
Mo0es.;  wb^veps,  4>n 'the  other  hand,  we  have  reason  to  infer  th^t  the  author  of 
this  book  waa  foot  acquainted  with  the  Pentateuq^x.  .     , 

.  Nor  can;  ldiQ,p^uliaiiti«s  which  dist^Dj^aish  the,  langua^  of  this  t)ook  from 
that  of  thq  i^ipst  ancient  ^red  writer^,:  be  adduced,  as  .objectipDS  to  jt$  claim  of 
W^iflwiltyi  tai  it  .be  proy^  tihat  it.  wps  certainly,  the  q4^4  con^|)Qsition  of  sifi 
Iaraj9lit« ;  Jl^  ^  ^t^  tg^ips.  a^d  idipn^is  of  the  a^icien^  jDsraelites  are  preserved 
in. the  early  ipappnipal  books>  ax^d  that,  the  geneiial  language  and  ^^le  of  this 
book  aqcord  with  titiose  of  some  9ge  subaeque^jt  to  that  of  Mos^.^  ^Neither  of 
which  particQJi^  has  been  piioved,..or  seems  capable  of  proof.  ,^ 
.  Even  the  sanxe,  author  who  strenuously  contend3,  that  the  tragefijj  of  Joh  was 
.wril^n.byJB:»Eiki^,  ipvalidlates  ^lis  own  argument  by  the.  candidpdinission. that 
ihe  book  i^,fi^trfrnftyi,d/i^f]il>lp  and  obscure y  differing  so  much  from  the  general 
VQcaJmlarff  mi4\yjlf^  vyriter^^  that  '\  it.fieem  evidentbf  tp  be  a  trans- 

lation from  some  other  Umgvxige.^*^ 

This  is  not  the  remark  of  a  single  individual.  The  peculiar  difficulty  and 
obscurity  of  this  book  are  generally  admitted ;  and  some  learned  debates  have 
arisen  respecting  the  laijguage  in  which  it  was  first  written.  We  may  there- 
fore  safely  conclude,  that  neither  Mpse^  Ezekiel,  nor  Ezra,  was  the  author. 
Had  it  been  originally  writteik  by  an  Ismelite,  between  the  age  of  Moses  and 
that  of  Ezekiel,  it  must  have  exhibited  the  same  standard  of  language  as 

•  p  * 
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the  other  sacred  books  of  the  same  period.  Had  it  been  translated  by  an 
Israelite,  it  must  have  been  accommodated  to  the  use  of  the  translator's 
contemporaries.  At  any  rate,  the  Hebrew  copy  must  have  accorded  with  the 
age  and  style  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  published.  But  the  book  is 
acknowledged  not  to  be  in  the  usual  style  of  any  writer  of  the  Jewish  canon. 
It  contains  some  words  and  idioms  which  are  found  only  in  the  Syriac  or 
Chaldee,  several  which  occur  only  in  the  Arabic,  and  many  which  have  not 
been  discovered  elsewhere  in  any  language ;  but  all  of  which  probably  pertamed 
to  the  language  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  it  was  first  written.  It  has 
consequently  a  venerable  air  of  antiquity  throughout ;  and  its  language  appears 
to  have  been  obsolete  even  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

Neither  the  silence  of  the  older  writens,  therefore,  nor  the  use  of  terms  and 
phrases  which  are  not  found  in  their  writings,  supplies  us  with  any  proc^  that 
the  book  was  unknown  in  their  time. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  the  dramatic  form  militate  against  its 
claim  to  remote  antiquity,  as  well  as  to  historical  credit.  Much  has  been  said 
of  late  years  upon  the  subject  of  Hebrew  dramas.  Of  these,  the  critics  had 
discovered  two ;  namely,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Book  of  Job.  The 
former,  however,  is  now  given  up.  It  is  no  longer  a  drama,  but  a  series  ol 
Idyls.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  felt  a  repugnance  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  any  drama  in  the  sacred  canon.  I  consider  the  very  idea  as  calculated 
only  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  holy  scripture.  And  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  this  notion  concerning  the  book  of  Job  rests  more  upon 
fanciful  hypothesis  than  upon  solid  argument  and  sound  criticism.  Let  us  hear 
what  is  advanced  in  its  favour.  Dr.  Orton,  in  his  introduction  to  this  book,  has 
asserted — ''  It  is  undoubtedly  a  piece  of  dramatic  poetry."  But  how  is  this 
positive  assertion  supported  ?  In  the  manner  following :  ''  An  ingenious  writer 
has  observed,  that  the  several  answers  to  Job's  pleas  make  three  distinct  acts, 
Elihu's  reply  a  foiuth,  the  Deity  concluding  in  the  fifth :  the  historical  parts  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  are  a  kind  of  prologue  and  epilogue."  Upon  this 
ingenious  observation,  it  seems,  we  are  to  ground  om*  beUef  that  the  book  of 
Job  is  not  only  a  drama,  but  a  drama  upon  the  Greek  model.  Must  not  such 
an  hypothesis  detract  something  from  its  value,  in  the  esteem  both  of  the  divine 
and  the  antiquary  ? 

Were  I  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  nothiag  more  than  a  dramatic 
poem,  written  five  or  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  I  might  still  plead 
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prescription  for  having  quoted  it  as  authority  for  the  manners  and  opinions  of 
the  patriarchal  age,  in  which  the  scene  is  confessedly  laid.  We  quote  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  as  authority  for  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  heroic  ages ;  but 
we  should  place  greater  confidence  in  a  grave  and  respectable  author,  who  Uved 
in  the  very  times  which  he  has  undertaken  to  describe.  I  therefore  feel  but 
little  disposed  to  give  up  the  venerable  antiquity  and  sacred  character  of  the 
book  of  Job. 

Doctor  Orton,  at  the  same  time  that  he  pronoimces  so  decidedly  upon  the 
form  of  this  book,  contends,  in  a  tone  equally  positive,  that  it  was  certainly 
given  by  inspiratum.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  form  no  more  conception  of  an 
imitation  of  a  heathen  drama  thus  given,  than  I  can  of  an  idol,  a  duplicate  of 
Dagon  or  Moloch,  set  up  by  divine  authority. 

The  subject  of  a  divine  inspiration  is  to  be  received  as  matter  of  faith.  Are 
we  then  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  God  dictated  a  poem  in  the  dramatic  form  ? 
For  what  purpose  ?  Was  it  to  eacourage  in  the  Israelites  a  taste  for  the  scenic 
rq>re8entations,  at  the  festivals  of  the  heathen  idols  ?  Or  was  it  to  enlarge 
their  liberality  towards  the  customs  of  their  Gentile  brethren,  by  indulging  them 
with  something  of  thrir  own  in  the  same  kind  ?  Or  else,  are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  author  departed,  in  a  certain  degree,  from  the  sacred  dictation,  in  order 
to  observe  the  rules  of  the  drama  ?  In  this  case,  where  are  we  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet  and  the  license  of  the  tragic  poet,  so 
as  to  preserve  a  due  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  holy  scripture  ?  As  this 
line  has  not  yet  been  drawn,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  disgusted  and  shocked 
with  all  that  I  have  hitherto  read  upon  the  subject  of  Hebrew  dramas. 

That  those  refined  nations  with  ^vrtiom  the  Jews  had  political  intercourse, 
were  in  possession  of  dramatic  poetry ;  and  that  this  people,  who  were  so 
fi^uently  seduced  by  them  to  the  practice  of  idolatry,  had  some  knowledge  of 
such  compositions,  may  be  deemed  highly  probable.  But  when  I  recollect  the 
occasions  upon  which  the  ancient  dramas  were  represented,  and  the  ceremonies 
which  were  generally  connected  with  their  representations,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  call  for  pretty  strong  evidence  before  I  agree  to  stamp  this  character  upon 
any  dialogue  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

To  the  ingenious  writer's  distribution  of  the  book  of  Job,  I  can  allow  but 
Uttle  weight,  as  I  have  understood  that  the  division  of  the  drama  into  five  acts 
was  an  invention  of  the  Greeks,  to  give  room  for  the  introduction  of  a  stated 
number  of  choruses  or  dances.     Nature  acknowledges  only  a  beginning^  a 
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tbe.rl40i?4  Ood.''    Asul'4ii6 lifas  iedaxstkifaj  mitt^^  tifieistd  ikree  mete, 

i^iowt,tmmx€psaL\»d.  InlhiB  poiteuige)  Jobitb  rankad  #ith  laal  and  faiMotkd 
eb^raftftefSfrHiqtb:.  Noah^^  ^idio  iiras  ^k^ter^d  by  hi6  righteousneds,  when  the 
ffhl9lk  wofldf^VBt.djestnrj^td  ;>  and  nmMiiJ<Daiiiielv  fiisekkl^b  'ootittnip0rary,  'wiMn 
aopHuxy  of  the  /owa^.tD  vhami  the  pvopheit^'wroto^'iiilttrt;  hai?i^  peftosally  ImaWH, 
49d  wbOde  neotfKt  ddi^ffiianoe  of  hifluielf^  atul0f  ail' <Sie  t<^  vieii  of  Bttbykm, 
};^,  Jbid.  lYiBdMQ  9^  ogbkeottsneasy  cocdd  be  ^attested  by  imultitudes  cf  living 
witnesses. 

^owif^weiW^Rose*  wilii  Dr-Orttmrt^  same  Ezekiel  Iffld  composed 

thf  book  9^.Job»  M  ^  dramatk  poem,  the  Jevvs  might  have  said  to  Mm,  ''We 
l^pow .  ^Dapkl,!  (i»d . We>  have;  nead  of  'Noahv '  buC  who  id  Job  ?'^'   Wotdd  it  hscvt  ^ 

^xuiUA  tba  menrd  d^iity  of.tfae  propiiet  to  itoply,  *^Job  is  a  tradiftkmid  pefsonage, 
WJUpse.i^Mtfaatlar  you  wflt  And  ddtneailwid ;  la  my  new  trag^y?''  Dr.  Wart)tirto!ili's 
]^rpQl^«f()9fii^tiU  wwaei;  fanEaia^  wlLom^heti^^osM  fo^kave  beeb'  the  author 
pC;t|if) bwk^iWaaibvdljr  faoniiiti.the time  whenthig prapheby wau'd^ilivei:^. 
.  J^t,<|iGfl  tei.8b9di>jycnig.judgnHByt.withatti^h>«nq^  that  the 

plain  sense  of  the  passage  in  EzdikiiilmieaMbly  pwvte;^  thal'&&  Jews  a^inow- 
ledged  the  reality  of  such  a  character  as  Job ;  that  they  had  an  account  of 
gf^e  m^Ldi^k^y  defiiraranite  ^phieh  he  had  obtakied  by  his '  ri^teoiisndsb ; '  knd 
tballitt^  vcceiised  tills  aotou^t^iio()-ab  in  sOlegory,  either  i^ecedt^cnr  anciefnt/but 
as  historical  truth.  The  prophet  milst  bavtS'  deisCroy^  #ie  whole  force  and 
QtiivN^teileyiOf^hiB^owii/ai^umia^  had-liemMtidndda  ei^bMetc^;  dr  iflhided  to 
a)hpi((«ry»  wbioh:wb8:reg»rQedas  dtlier  fi6tkiin]s>(Mf  d«rtilrtful.  M^^  cotild  liot^, 
tlMPtf^EQ^^<)iaiYer|reliEaradithe  Ji^fWBito  a^vagik^^ttadlitkmv^wti^  httd  Abated*  fbr  a 
tJM^sMid  yeiiJ»  iwpbii.liie  itohgfaesi  of  tHw  nftdtlf)tde>'bW  to^  M)iA^  auth^nt!6; 
aa4.rco]iV3e<}wnil}tr  mriMro;  rdooatiiaiti^  wbictt  waift  as 'ftmly  ^believed  as'tlte 
history  of  Noah,  irAnd  as;theraidveittttPH9>(rf^ttn  indtvidual,  and  kh6i^  €ld{}ecikfl^ 
tbetsuti^  of  iaclbi%  oontnersatMD^  isamiot  be-  aufthtotlbalfy  itcov^Md/  aftet  it 
bds  ibwa  iDace^^loaty lOr  nknbifailed  and  idebaied  by  oM  tm^tktti,  it  id'  nectetiary  t6 
suppose  >thatith3S^>hi0tQiryweG^  wdtteo;  withiilaii^it  j^rtod'atftl^rth^^  o^euri'^ice 
c£,tke:ievtatatitjiBCfardBii  •'  .^v>  t.;  «•.!-••         p.  -i  :.•:  '...:?•>».         •  .  *    • 

tt  i»ii£it  be.Qbfeln^ediiKrt]lep^>f^^  i^  Mt/hK  thi»  place,  reasotiittg  aft 

«<4DMi,f(9]ldijthei^w&^  ;13iBiAroe  of^thej^upgumetft  'do^  ndf  (Sierefbrb*  de^d 
ufKA  tbQ:^cTirMyrJitf>du8iiOi9m^  j^  >!%»'  w^ole^  paisstkg^  cohslitfts  t^  ^ 

imm^diftte^0plw5y,ciillldftitiib  wtt-d^ofth^lJ^pdi  wUk^^^e^^etb  Et^^     "^M 
IriUw.tjsaithrtbe  i^oBi>>.Go9i4}^  t'^Siiviiotmila^at^'flr^^ 
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proved  by  sacred  teBtimoay ,  that  tke  Jews  were  not  deceived  in  their  oj^nnion  *; 
that  Job  was  a  real  character ;  that  his  deliverance  by  his  righteousness  was 
a  fact,  and  that  the  history  of  this  fact  was  authentic,  and  consequently  ancient. 
And  what  history  had  the  Jews  of  the  adventures  of  Job,  excepting  that  which 
was  included  in  their  sacred  canon,  and  whidi  we  have  at  this  day  ?  They  did 
not  surely  discard  a  history  which  obtained  a  divine  attestation,  when  this 
prophecy  was  delivered,  about  594  years  before  Christ,  to  substitute  in  its  place 
a  dramatic  fable. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  history  of  this  illustrious  personage  has  but 
little  apparent  connexion  with  that  of  Abraham^s  femily ;  and  from  all  other 
ancient  documents  it  stands  quite  aloof.  This  defect  of  collateral  support  has 
furnished  occasion,  amongst  those  who  admit  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  for  a 
variety  of  opinions  relative  to  the  condition,  the  country,  and  the  connexions 
of  Job,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  I  think  some  degree  of  satisfaction  as 
to  these  particulars  may  be  obtained ;  but  till  an  elucidation  shaU  be  attempted 
by  some  person  of  competent  abilities,  I  hope  you  will  accept  such  probable 
conjectures  as  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  fiimish. 

It  appears  from  Job's  own  account,  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter,  and  from 
some  other  hints  scattered  throughout  the  book,  that  he  was  of  royal  or 
princely  rank,  and  a  judge  over  his  people. 

As  to  his.  country,  the  number  of  Arabic  words  whidi  occur  in  the  book, 
together  with  his  designation  as  a  man  of  the  Easty  have  led  the  generality  of 
commentators  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  a  native  of  some  part  of  Arabia ; 
but  the  learned  Codureus  supposes  him  to  have  been  an  Idumsean.  The  land 
of  Uz,  where  Job  dwelt,  not  being  distinctly  known  in  our  day,  we  must 
endeavour  to  i^proach  it  by  circumstances  as  nearly  as  we  can. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  said  of  the  behemoth,  chap.  xl.  23 :  ^'  He  trusteth 
that  he  can  draw  up  Jobdan  into  his  mouth."  As  only  one  river  is  known  by 
this  name,  we  must  conclude  that  the  land  of  Uz  lay  somewhere  near  its  banks. 
If  Jordan  did  not  actuaUy  appear  in  the  scene  of  conference.  We  must  at  least 
suppose-that  it  was  well  known  to  Job,  and  a  more  familiar  object  to  him  than 
any  other  stream  of  considerable  magnitude ;  otherwise  we  cannot  account  for 
its  having  been  particularly  discriminated  upon  this  occasion.  But  if  Job's 
affliction  occurred  before  the  destruction  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  the  formation 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  I  have  reason  to  bdieve  was  the  case,  this  river  must 
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have  extended  its  course  in  his  days  farther  to  the  south  and  south-east  than  it 
does  at  present.  I  have  read  in  some  Asiatic  tourist,  that  vestiges  of  its  an- 
cient chimnel,  in  this  dixecticHi,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Again ;  we  leajm  from  Gen.  xxxvi.  34|  and  1  Chron.  i.  45,  that  the  Temanites, 
the  countrymen  of  £Uphaz»  one  of  Job's  friends,  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
JVlount  Seir,  in  Edom  cor  Idumaea,  which  lay  inunediately  south  of  the  lot  of 
Judah,  Josh.  xv.  21 :  and  they  are  said  to  have  be^i  in  the  East^n  province 
of  Idumsea.^  The  city  Teman  was  therefore  near  the  south  point  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  upon  the  ancient  banks  of  Jordan,  before  it  was  absorbed  in  that  lake. 

Shuhah,  mtZ>,  the  residence  of  Bildad,  another  of  Job's  M^ids,  implies 
humiliaiioni  a  low  place,  a  ditch,  a  channel,  &c.  It  was  therefore,  most  pro- 
bably, neajT  the  bed  of  the  same  river. 

Zophar  the  Naamathite,  Job's  third  friend,  could  not  have  lived  at  a  great 
distance  from  his  comrades.  ''  For  they  had  made  an  appointment  together  to 
come  to  mourn  with  Job,  and  to  comfort  him."  They  had  previously  met,  and 
c^iwsMlted  upon  the  -  occasion.  They  were  therefore  neighbours  of  each  other. 
They  were  also  neighbours  of  Job,  and  had  known  him  personally  and  &mi« 
liarly :  for  it  was.  only  in  consequence  of  his  miserable  condition,  and  the  great 
change  which  it  had  produced  in  }m  appearance,  that  they  did  not  recognize 
him,  upon  this  visiti  when  they  first  saw  him  at  a  distance.  ''  And  when  they 
Ufted  up  their  eyes  afar  off,  and  knew  him  not^  they  lifted  up  their  voice  and 
wept :"  dhap.  ii.  12.  We  find  the  city  Naamah,  or  Naamath,  the  residence  of 
Zophar,  in  the  portion  of  Judah,  in  the  valley,  and  upon  the  boorderB  of  Edom. 
Josh.  XV.  41. 

This  brings  tibe  iand  (tf  Uz  to  a  point.  We  must  look  for  it  in  the  easton 
part  of  Idumeea,  and  contiguous  to  the  south  border  of  Judea.  It  was  probably 
a  territory  which  had. communicated  its  name  to  Uz,  the  son  of  Dishan,  the  son 
of  Seir,  the  Horite,  a  prince  of  the  houae  of  Canaan.  This  frunoily  had  made 
irruptions  into  that  part  of  the  country,  and  had  settled  themselves  there,  some 
time  before  Abraham  removed  out  of  Mesopotamia  into  F^estine,  and  found 
''  the  Canaanite  tnaw  in  the  land." 

But  as  the  Canaanites  were»not  the  original  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  aa 
this  territory  lay  on  the  borders  of  Aram  or  Syria,  we  may  suppose  tliat  it  had 
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once  been  the  patrimony  of  anodier  Uz,  the  grandson  of  Shem,  and  the  son  of 
Aram,  the  patriarch  of  the  Syrians. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  district  as  having  communicated  its  ovm  name  to  the 
proprietor,  because  Moses  frequently  apprises  us,  that  he  names  the  paitriarchs 
after  their  cities  and  possesions.  Uz,  pj^,  firm,  soKd,  may  have  very  apdy 
characterised  this  region  as  distinguished  from  the  nei^bouring  vale  of  ^ddim, 
or  plain  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  was  full  of  slhne  pits,  and  tiierefore 
deep  and  soft,  before  its  dubtti^:Bion.  The  kings  of  the  land  of  Uz  are 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  diap.  crv.  20.  But  this  passage  does  not  fix  the  situa- 
tion of  the  district.  The  same  prophet  is  more  explicit  in  thefourth  cbajpter 
of  his  Lamentations :  *^  O  daughter  ol  Edoh,  who  dwellest.in  the  land  of  Uz." 
The  land  of  Uz  was,  then,  the  ancient  name  of  Edom  or  Idumsea ;  and  Job  is 
described  as  a  man  of  the  East,  because  he  dwelt  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
country,  and  not  in  Arabia,  i^hidi  the  Egyptians,  aani,  after  them,  the  Jews, 
em]^atically  denominated  the  EaM.  Perhaps  lihe  account  which  we  have  oi 
another  of  Job's  friends  may  supply  us  with  a  due  for  the  discovery  of  die 
particular  city  in  which  this  great  man  re^ed. 

Elihu  was  of  the  kindred  of  Ram.  llie  name  of  Aram  is  sometimes  spelt 
thus,  as  in  1  Chron.  ii.  10.  The  patriarch  to  whom  the  family  of  !l^ihu  is 
referred,  was  probably  Aram,  the  fifth  son  of  ^em,  and  the  father  of  the 
Syrians.  We  find  Beth-Aram,  the  house  of  Aram,  in  the  valley  of  Amon, 
amongst  the  moimtains,  Josh.  xiii.  27,  at  no  great  distance  to  the  east  of 
Edam.  And  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  land  of  Aram,  or  mountains  of  thb 
East,  where  Balaam  dwelt,  ought  to  be  fixed  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  liiiit 
Pethw,  the  place  of  his  reridence,  was  upon  the  river  Amon,  and  not  in 
Mesopotamia.  If  this  be  admitted,  we  may  Temark  farther,  the  history  of 
Balaam  ftumishes  evidence,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  retained 
in  that  country  down  to  the  age  of  Moses  ;  and  the  offering  oi  this  presump- 
tuous prophet,  consisting  of  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams,  was  precisely  the 
same  with  that  of  Job's  frioids.  It  may  have  been  recorded  of  Elihu  tiiat  he 
was  of  the  kindred  of  Aram,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  family  from  the 
Ganaanites,  who,  at  this  time,  were  numerous  in  the  land. 

Be  all  liiis  as  it  may,  Elihti  the  son  •of  Barachel  the  Buzite  was  present 
during  the  whole  conference,  to  which  he  listened  in  silence ;  but  he  is  not 
represented,  like  Job's  other  friends,  as  having  come  from  his  place.  Elihu  was, 
probably,  at  home  :  and  he  was  A  Busotftr    Many  have  regarded  this  addition 
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to  hi^i  name  as  derked  from  Busr,  the  fUMr  bt  Nakor,  Abraham's  faro&er;  and 
some,  from  the  fathfir  of  Ezekid^  The  one  must  hav^  berai  too  distant  m 
point  of  local  situation,  and  the  other,  in  point  of  time.  Buzite  surely  means 
an  inhabitant  of  *  tiie  city  Biliz ;  and  the  tenn  is  to  >fo&  undarstood  as  Mfe  mider- 
stand  Temanite,  ^^nhite  and  NaomaitbJte,  m  the  description  of  Job's  other 
friends.  i  .    .  .       . 

Jeremiah,  chap.  xxv.  23,  denounced  judgment  upon  the  city  Buz,  in  can*^ 
junction  with  Dedan  and  Tema.  The  same  denunciaitioo  against  Teman  and 
Dedan  i^  repeated  more  in  detail,  chap,  xlix.,  when  it  appears  that  they  were 
in  Edom  ;  but  here,  the  name  of  Buz  is  emitted^  and  the  thurd  city  is  called 
Bozrah.  As  the  prophet  is  recapitukting  the  very  iSamejudgusveiit  which  he 
had  pronounced  bdbre,  he  must  be  understood  as  directkg  his  senlwDoe  to  the 
same  cities.  Does  it  not  follow  tiiat  £ii«  and  BozraU  imply  Hie  same  pkee  ? 
And  if  Elihu  was  in  his  own  fHace,  in  Buz  cnr'Boarah^  whi^  headdnded  to  the 
conference  in  the  house  of  Job,  the  resid^oe  of  Job  muft  ^o  hste  been  in 
Bozrah.  This  city  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Edom^  Upoti  Tile  whole,  tfaeO) 
it  seems  evident  that  Idumeea,  within  its  atici^t  and  eofitraotedlimitsj  induded 
the  land  of  Uz. 

Another  circumstiAce  stroi^ly  pleads*  in  favour  of  Bozrah,  :w  thi^  identibal 
spot  of  Job^s  residence.  His  flocks  and  herdij,  the  gt«atest  ift  all  tike  eiast,  must 
have  been  accommodated  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry  whiob  was  beibt^  adapted 
for  pasturage ;  and  the  flocks  of  Bterah  were  prevert)ialv'  ItM^^sl^het'Mitah, 
in  foretelling  the  happy  restoration  of  Jud^  and  Ii»Be),^afi£r  their  icfiqitmtyjabd 
dispersion,  uses  these  words :  *'  I  will  suttely  ag$femble,  O  Ja(i6H,^all  of  thei^ ;  * 
will  surely  gather  the  remnant  of  Israel :  I  will  pilit^tbem  to^etlier/ias  tbe^  i3uiep 
of  Bozrah,  as  the  flock  in  the  midst  of  their  f6ld^:  thfey^Allldl'mi&e  gt^t  noise, 
by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  men  :**  chap.  ii.  12.'       -     «  '  i- 

Tliis  very  passage,  it  is  probable,  aliudes  to  theft  incident  in'ttLe<  history  of 
Job,  wheti,  after  his  severe  affliction,  Ihe  Lord  hrwgkt  huek  hig^  eiXptkky,  re^ 
stored  his  scattered  flock,  and  gave  km  twice  ai  mwoh  As^he'haethfflM'e. 


,  •  • 


As  Job,  even  previous  to  his  section,  was  the  greatest  of  aS  the  men  of  the 
East;  as  he  was  not  only  eminently  distinguished  for  tjie  abimclttvde  of  his 
wealth  and  possessions,  but  also  adknowledgeA  as>  a  prince  and  judge' of  his 
people ;  and  as  he  was  afterwards  atfvanced  (x^^  ftir  movi^:  Eminent  degfeein 
opulence  and  dignity,  we  miay  fisdHy  presume  that  h6  Was  thanked  attioi^st  the* 
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kings  or  sapreaie  niftgtetrateft  of  Uumeea.    AiM^iitiaighl^be  €CQ)ei(;t^4  th 
rmsm  would  be  Ibiuid  amongst.  thepotoAttttes  of  thblap^/iwfaom  Mosj^  Jsipa  lejft. 

I  offer  this,  SuTi  ae  to  lintvoduirtioQ  to  some  &ough|ts«  whicht  h^ve  rpoQitni^^  tor 
me,  as  tending  to  identify  the  person  of  iijbis*  io^moroble  ^  wim^  W^i  ^e  ptijU  <tp 
recollect  that  Moses,  in  his  genealogical  tables,  frequently  records  the  naqof^  pf. 
prinoeS)  accondtnp  to  their  hoMmtiaw^  tin  theUmd  &f  their  pQsseefdoft.  Msfffi  of 
these  names,  therefore^  aire  not  the.  pifop^'namies  of  mpn^Jputiqf  <;^tif^  «sa^, 
districts  wfaiBhi  they  .governed.  Consequently  we*  oft^  ^((t  rep^titiqijus^  oS  thf ; 
samenamesi,  indiffermit  families^  who  suecessiyely  oocuffied  >  the  «fHpaefp}acp&,, 
With  this  KooUeotion^  let  us  again! visit  tibefland  of  Uz-  i,,   -  ,       r  a  .      \ 

The  oountry  about  Mount  Seir  is  supposed  to  havf  obtuned.  the  name .  of  | 
Edom  or Idiimiiea,.fiom  Esau  or  Edom^  the aonc^  Isaai9»  whp^er poste^ty  cpfx^^ 
quered  the  Horites,  and  beeamis •  leords  of  the  territory.,  But  Esaii  mfyrhpy^ 
takea  the  name  of  £Sdam  fiom  the  country.  Tim  name>  i^  IJebr^^  is  yD'lHt 
Ad-^m;  andmnH,  sAdm^,}  oriAdmah^whi^h  19  only.^e  $!Wie,  wqrrl,  with  at] 
feminine  tennination)  wasthe  name  of  a  coyal  cijty  in  jtibisi  qei^boi^itQo4i  lon§ 
before  Esau  was  bom. 

Mosea  havii^,  in  ^  the  thirty^sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  emim^ra,ted  tl^f.^^s 
and  grasidscma  of  £Bau»  suligdns  to^  this  account  tlpiee  <}i^ti|i,?t  catidqg^es^.Qf 
pruaees,  who:  governed  in  that  (Qountryw  u  !   w    i 

Thefirsteatalognie  consists xrf^^ the duke&th^^  (Yr^O.j.,  , 

The  scoend  is  n*  series  of  ^^ht  .kings  ^hoseooTi^nal  xL^sc^  is,  npt  apec;ifij^d^, 
We  W3  only:  told  that  tiiey  '•nrfgnedfin  the  land  of  E<lom,  befpjre  there  reigp^d, 
any  Idngover  thedukdoettof  Isra€di/''(^^  j    ,. 

Buit  as  we, know  that  the  laraeUt^.h^d  np  king, .^  sftpi^.f^uries  a^, 
the  death  of  Moses,  it  does  not  appease  prohalpfl^  .th^t .  bp  wnote' this  passive . 
enactly  a»  it  now.  stands.  Eildier  the  latter  part  of  the  y;erse  m^ist  bayp  b^  a 
note  of  a  more  rerant  date,  whiehtin.  ^bsequent  ages  w^  .cQnfbund€id,,w^jth 
the  text ;  or  else»  Moses  may  have  writtw  ''the  children  qf  £sau,",|£^d  a 
transcriber  of  the  book,  some  time  after  Israel  had  become  a  kingdom,  may  have 
mistaken  it  for  the  more  familiar  ^Atsso-t-V  t^  c^^ldreB.  qf,  J^ofil''  ,It (is  jiot 
unlikely  tliat  tbis  was  the  case  (  for»  attiiQ  wnx;lusio9  of  tbi/f  sq4^»  thf,.dukftsi 
that  wme  ofMft^  aw  imp^ediataly  i»trf)dupB4.  Xy^  ^P-)     .,  .  ,    ,  , 

But  wbo  were,  theseneight  ,kingp.?  Th^  naw«t.hi^v^.beq^;of  tkafamily  pf, 
Seir,  4:fae  Horite':  for  thepninoes  descended  from,  turn,  are .  di^mioatej^y 
reckoned,  down  to  the  contemporaries  of  Aholibamah,  the  wife  of  Esau ;  and 
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after  this  generatioz^  the  sons  and  grandwDS  of  Esao^  i^ho  are  styled  dukes, 
succeeded  the  Horites^  ia  the  dominioa  of  the  Country.  Neitber  hecve  we  room 
for  these  kings  in  the  house  of  Esau :  for  his  sons  aad  grandsons^  who  succeeded 
the  Horites,  wene  themselves  succeeded  by  eleven  otber  dukeSi  which  came  of 
Eaau,  before  tiie  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  was :  written^ 

It  is  probable,  indeed^  that  these  dukes  governed  the  lasid  in  four  distinct 
principalities,  according  to  the  number  of  Ebau'si  wivea r  each  cf  wham  was  a 
mother  of  princes  ,  but  from  .the  maaner  in  which  they  are  introduced  it  may 
be  reasonably  concluded  that  these  descendants  cf  JBsau,  taken  altogether,  werfe 
sovereigns  of  the  whole  country,  after  the  demise  of  the  Am^ft. 

It  is  evident  the  kii\gs  could  not  have  reigned  between  the  gcandsons  of  Esau 
and  the  eleven  dukes  who  descended  of  his  family.  For  Esau  maitied  some  of 
his  wives  when  he  was  forty  years  old,  about  1796  years  before  Christ,  and 
a  daughter  of  Ishmael,  after  the  flight  of  Jacob,  about  1760  years  before 
Christ. 

Let  us  take  the  medium  of  these  marriages,  1778s  wd-  suppose  that  some  of 
his  SQQs  were  not  bom  till  ten  years  afterwards»  and  some  of  his  gvandsons  not 
till  those  sons  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty^  both  of  which  ase  mddetate  cakm- 
lations for  that peripd ;  and  we  shall  h^ve  1708  bsefore  Christi  ifer  Ikebirth  of 
tho^  grandsonsi  Our  best  authc^ty  for  the  gaiftraL  t^&iaM  jnwi'fi  hves,  at 
th^at  time,  is  ia  the  ^  sixth  chapter  of  £bcodu3»  I^  Hved  ( 137^  years,  hds  son 
Kohath  133,  and  his  grandson  Amram  137.  Bui?  185  takin^as  a  medium, 
from  1708,  hwea  1573  before  Obrist ;  till  which  timia,  ati  least,  .w£i  musbsuppoBe 
that  sQppae  of  .the  gcandsons  of  Es^u  h^  suifriTed.  Then  odme  the  eleven 
dukes  who  were  posterior  to  those  grandscxits^  Twoi  ai  these  $o!ireieigns  may 
have  govern^  one  of  the  pnovinoes  for.  eighty  year's, :;  Tq  the^ather  prindpalities 
we  must  allow  three  prinoes  each ;  and  supposibg^  that  jth^  xetgns  amounted 
to  35  years  upon  un  average,  and  that  12  years  of  the  i^latent  Migns  had  now 
elapsed,  we  shaU  have  82  subtracted  kom  1573,  which  gives  1491^  th^  9»ar  of 
the  Exod?,  when  Moses  mentions,  the  dukeg  ^fJBdom  as.  p0?l^0rAil  psincBB^ 

Exod.,  XV., 15.    *  .  .  •      .-f        '.  -^      ■'''..-■;'-:'■'.    * 

In.fuphcQm^tations  an  actual  cpjrespond^Hie  mlh  tb^ur^d^odfiMtejof 
history  is  not  to  be  expected :  yet  ia  this  (ms§.theyx}|Ui6a9prQscii  th^tnitiht  near 
enough  to  show  that  the  succession  /Cf  ;ei^t:iitterv(ewng(^^«^  dsa 

qf  JMtpsQs,  cQijld(i|o^:  hayoipiBi^ljwiied .  t^ithe  luqfl|y ,  lOi^^St^^iihe^Hpiiitei .  or  to  ttl»* 
of  Esau.  They  seem  to  have  been  of  the  primitive  race  of  the  country,  psf^ 
prior  to  the  Horites,  partly  contemporary  with  them,  and  partly  posterior  to 
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tkem.  1  should  siq)pQse  them  eitiiear  deecendiante  of  Aram  the  son  of  Sliem, 
or  dse,  of  Joktao,  the  son  of  Heber,  whose  dwelling  was  between  Mesha  and 
BephoTf  a  mount  of  thb  bast. 

Somewhere  in  this  sertos  of  kings  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  thfe  name 
of  Job.  It  does  not  iiideed  t>ccur ;  but  we  meet  with  a  name  of  precisely  the 
same  meanings  a(Eid  derived  from  the  same  "root.  And  as  I  have  remarked 
above,  that  tiiecity  Bu*  or  Bozrah  was  most  probably  the  place  where  Job  and 
Elihu  dwek,  I  shall  vantnre  to  identify  the  person  of  Job,  in  Jobab,  the  son  of 
Zerah  of  BoMtiih,  the  second  of  the  eight  kings.  Nor  am  I  singolar  in  this 
opinion :  several  writers  have  already  hinted  that  Jobab  was  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  subject  of  our  inquiry.  In  Dr.  OMver's  Scripture  Lexicon,  it  is 
stated  that  Job  was  *'  a  great  man  of  the  land  of  Uz,  in  East  Edom,  nbt  far 
from  Bozra." 

And  now,  Sir,  if  you  admit  the  legitimacy  of  the  deductions  I  have  already 
Boade,  I  nray  venture  to^caarry  my  C(m|6Ctitfes  somewhat  further. 

The  following  droumstaDces  may  afibrd  vb  some  assistance  in  attempting  a 
general  cakfolation  of  the  age  in  which  Job  lived,  and  thus  approaching  the  era 
of  his  death  and  of  his  affliction.  The  commencement  of  the  reigns  of  the 
deven  didces  of  the  house  of  Esau,  which  succeeded  the  kings,  has  been  placed 
about  82  years  before  the  exode  of  the  Israelites,  or  1 573  before  Christ.  Moses 
enumerates  six  kiiigs  in  suceession,  after  Jobab,  and  before  these  dukes  are 
introdueedv  But  as  the  aons  did  not  succeed  their  fathers  in  this  series,  the 
kings  were  probably  heads  of  the  principal  femilies,  and  were  promoted  to  the 
throne  at  eai  advanced  period  of  life.  In  that  age  of  longevity,  however,  we  may 
assign  to  thprn  upon  an  average,  reigns  of  about  tinrty-five  years  each.  The 
calculation  will  stand  tbus^  redeeming  upwards  from  the  exode  of  the  Israelites, 
1491  years  before  Chrbt.  The  dukes  of  Edom  had  reigned  alone  82  years. 
Hie  «x  kkgs  had  ratgned  previous  to  those  dukes  35  years  each,  in  the  whole 
2^10  yeqrs.  TUb  brings  us  to  the  year  before  Christ  1768,  which,  according  to 
this  scheme,  is  the  era  of  Job  or  Jobab's  death.  This  was  near  forty  years  after 
the  death  of  Abraham,  and  about  the  hundred  and  thhrteenth  year  of  Isaac's 
age ;  which  oomes  up  to  the  general  supposition  of  commentators,  that  Isaac 
and  Job  y^eft  contsnporsries;  Bat  as  Job  lived  140  years  aftei*  his  affliction, 
we  must)  upon  this  hypetiliem,  "fiat  the  leira  of  that  affliction  1923  years  before 
Christ 
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H  ;nherttato  itf  .toabaljF,!^  ]BTC;;£ikd  iii  m^^  fixrMds^  to  Cttrry  tbe 

date  higher  than  this ;  and  when  we  consjijter.  tbe  extensive  periodi  of  ttnfi  paferiU 
iif ch!«  lifey  I  tiai^  towers    Job  i^erttiiidy  lived  more 

than  twoioetitwries.^  'Eontiafrlto  tinifi  of  hi$  affiictioti  he  J(iad8rv!nD:8ens«id 
tibfee  dai^tieMk  r  .HaAifloiiB  iperftmowtartiTed  at  the  estate  tif  manhood,  fiadh 
of  them  was  estabhshed  in  his  own  hrnue,  wjneffsr  he  eobeo^tajiied  hbi  bilotbenifH 
aisttrs/  upwuiwrtdixrit^ys  of  fetiTJity^  without  Ihe  cbiitt:dtior<JO8p0e&Mi  of  i  his 
pareatsa .  r :  This  ^stohlishm^iit  wmi  not  ijecent. .  R  had  been)/th&;  afaadiii^:  csttstMn 
af(thcri&tjneif.te.ifiimtify  his  scals^  lead  ofitr  Ifdmt^fflifinga  ibin  icabh/of  tinsn 
uqponi'thesAiMcaoiona.  *  JFofa[)s,wi£ai  had  lelt  off  Jbraoingi  We  fQaduorb  ad idhildm 
wfaiohsb^bad,  yotiogeiritfaav.thaW'Sbns.rWhiyiie^  )SNiinm'a<:)eB{st0$ 

oiti^lj^ci&ug^foESlnereiyimngei^ih  hiit  thta^  in  &fi)^iefie^ftfaBrtjnw 

£mrty  y^gte.  it'Sbdr&ttioer  (fanddnotbeTegatdedai  thia  tinie  »  aiiy  idiiilgi]ide& 
%hm  a/mifldle»4iged  man.  Hwe  bdrart  to  paralM xaees,  ia  the  iiaimiijr jof  Abidi- 
hUn  hia  )C(a&tbnqK)iaryi  iffie/lnay .  at  comidarsdylyimoEertlnil 

one  huodrfed;  )aadi!9(91ioBt.nnDeae6sarily'9iippo^^  abiextraoiidEiary^iisteiioft^of 
preiK|al«u]al7>fw6'canii0t  * 


< ' '     •  » '    .  J        . ,    .  I  .       ,       .  -       *;,■•.  ;    *  «  T !    < 


At  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son      ........  30 

,     ,  Interval  between  his  seven  sons,. in  the  whole.      ...  10     . 

Age  of  his  sons,  when  established  in  their  houses^     .     .  30 

Since  the  establishment  of  his  yoimger  spn      .     .     ,     ..  .10 

Job's  age  at  the  era  of  his  affictimi        .    ':     ;'    .  '.    '.*      80'^         ^ 
Tbit«cTl'adflhfiTChimning  years     .  "' .'  >     .     :     .     .     !40 '       ' 

Period  of  Job'9  life.       .  .  ^     •     ,     .     .:    ,     •  .  .     »    >  .220 

This  id  a'  Very  miDderate  computation  of  intervals  for  those  tiiaes,  a^  we  fllid 
the  scale  hid^down  in  the  book  of  (Senesis.  I  am  awaife  hbwcfvfef  of  thfe  note  in 
the  Septaaghit  veftion,  that  his  whole  age  amounted  to  210'yi24^  f  and  perhaps 
you  may  think  it  right  to  acquiesce  in  the  hypothesis  <>f' the  Efelir^w  doctors* 
that  Job^^  yelxr^,  ajpter  his  affliction,  like  his  other  endowments/ ^exaetSjr  dtHMed 
what  he  had  before.     •  ..      ^     .  .   i  '     !•'  -    * 

Taking  thd  account  as  stated  by  the  Seventy,  we  find  that  di^  age  of  JdS 
amounts  to  thirty  years  more  than  that  of  any  individud  whbto'th^  scripture 
records  as  having  been  bom  a£ter  Terah,  the  father  of  Al^^di^mi.  But  «e^Job 
was  oldy  and  full  of  days,  his  period  may  have  been  protracted  beyond  the 
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standaid  of  tiie-timeBi  a&d  his  ilmtlvtAsy  have  happened  after tiiit  of  .Ajbraham, 
agMes^fyto  the!preGediii|^<sed(mlliti         '  .   .    i*  > 

Hating  no«^  flx)0d  <thb  coimtr^  of  Job^iatledsti'to^mjownsttiisfaddon^  aiid 
madet^soiM  if)piioladies'toM3m^  tfae  age  ioiiv^hiob  bt^  Iked,  ye«  nirffl  a(llow^me<to 
stett  anotivn'  oiroilmsttaiw  of^no^ttirisdtBicRiisnt;  qb  ^AmayienaMe^Qs^to  deter- 

« 

]i]ineithe'Iat1»^point-wiitli--grskter'<^ieci^^  •'"  "  '  '<  •  '-'  "'^' ""  •  ^"'>'  < 
-  Hie  baaimafmtM  oF  JbVa  afflKdtioh  ^ werer  itttte  aft  bf  a'  jiritaw  i  saturqy  sadi  -  as 
afil^eted^hiiitfiel^dOtie;  aad^hib  ftougriaddi  ifi9iB«/of/lli0m'werd<)€a.'niature'wfaif^ 
laaskt llave iiQeniielt in thBHti^iboTiving disdrieta^- and  veitieiabeMdi iia  the  hk- 
torjr  of  the  doutitoj.  jHis  messen^dte/foi*  fautaikoe.^faHiig  hknejR.^MoontJoffomr 
batulsx>p  anmes;  wlMyiaLcnriuarisenraats  aiid:itoddaway^hiajcattile. '  One*  of  these 
aormieB  CGtDBSBtQ()rof:  Sadseaasi  A  tationr  o£»ihid  name/  is  >  placed  tqr  JV)aifpaEnius 
Mela^'  on  /the  ^est 'shore 'o£  the  Borsiatti  golf,;  aoid)  cotitigaoos!  to  Adiylonia. 
13168^  ftere,  ptdboUy,  tke  people  intended' by ^Jrib's  mesdengw:  for<^vre  "find 
them  aoGompamj^'-by  the  Gh«ldMMis^>  ^wlyiioertandy  oame  £roiTi:JBldiyloBia.  IBie 
lattanaBBisaid> to  JMuramads  0at^i2|fpr'&«Mib'^r:4Dani^^  Bat  likesd '  bindal  msfjr 
not  have  consisted.srfiQUycbfipwyierlGlhaWhgnftU  ilti»f sufficient^  *f^e  siqipose 
the  name  of  Chaldaeans  to  have  been  best  known  to  Job's  servant,  who,  in  his 
hurry  and  perturbation,  may  have  spoken'  of  them  generally  by  this  name, 
though  partly  composed  of  otter' allied  nations :  or  the  band  which  *he  had  met 
may  have  consisted  of  Chalddeans,  and  he  may  have  concluded  the  same  of  the 
others.  At  all  events,  the  Chaldaeans  came  from  a  country  six  or  seven 
hundred  ngiles  distant  from  Job's  resj^l^nflfi-      '  «  .  .*'....•  • 

Distin^Jiations,  such  as  the  Sabaeai^^  .yid.  .Qlfffh^^^flfi/ff  l|lQ^ld.fffE^  hxfve  united 
in  one  common  cause ;  four  armies  would  not  have  been  levied,  nor  would  they 
have  marcihed  so  far  from  home,  without  some  mor^  importaht  deiiign  than  to 
pl^^d9r  AejBMtektapw^ofiWa  wz^^^  T)^a,e3Q)e4itip^  must  hav^  teen 

of  gi)eat  i»aa;rutu4?^and  public  .nolioriety.  And  as  it  bapp^n^  about  the  Jtime 
wbep  Abraham  ioaq^e.iiatQ.  the  iMighbpuiwg|<kiQd  d  Caqaau^;  we  might  wpect  to 
^diWfne,iu>ti<^taih9n;iQfjtin  the^fQ^aiprhi^tory^  •  ^ 
;  .Aw?r4ii^y,itJ^,  iw»s|l?)4  v^iik^  fo^^eiathr  cb«)t^p  of  iGen^Wy  that  about 
this  very  time /our  kings  marched  their  armies  in  the  very  sam^^directiouxWhich 
}^  intipiated  i^  tb^jbpQ^  of  Job>  aod^vedrapttl^  wholie;  oi  th^  Iwd  in  whjdx  Job 
d^elt,  t  Eor  .op^pf.tJ^eii^.HRaSrthe  kiftg  ftf  l^hwaar  <?«  Babylonia,,  and  amongst  .tbeir 

•  j  (  •  ^ ,      I    ]         I  ■  f  r  1  •  1  M  1 1  I  I     '  •  ■  A      f  V     'I    M  '  ■  ■    t      •  •  ■     '•         1 1  ■     :   ■■  i       I    .  ?  1 .1     I  f  j  <  ..  ■     ■  :    ■   1.  ■■     ;,  i .  i   J  I . !  1     ^  >:    ,   ■     1 .      , ' » 
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exploits  it  is  distinctly  mentioned,  that  '^  they  smote  the  Horites  in  their  mount 
Seir,  unto  El-Paran,  which  is  by  the  wilderness."  (v.  6.)  And  they  completely 
stripped  the  country,  taking  away  all  the  goods  and  all  the  victuals.  K  this 
event  was  connected  with  the  affliction  of  Job,  the  frequent  allusions  to  war 
and  famine,  which  we  meet  throughout  the  book,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
common-place  declamation. 

This  expedition  had  been  regularly  planned,  to  punish  the  revolt  of  certain 
princes  from  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Elam  or  Persia.  The  sacred  histo- 
rian, it  must  be  acknowledged,  relates  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  en- 
terprize  more  distinctly  than  the  terrified  messengers  of  Job.  But  one  account 
contains  nothing  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  oth^.  On  the  contrary,  the 
report  of  the  messengers,  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  evidently  to  make  up  part  of 
the  historian's  detail.  And  I  may  here  remark,  that  Job's  complaint  in  the 
tenth  chapter — ''  changes  and  war  are  against  me,"  strongly  supports  the 
idea  I  have  suggested.  This  good  man  had  real  afflictions  enough  to  occupy  his 
thoughts ;  we  must  not  therefore  suppose  that  he  has  recourse  to  vague  decla- 
mation. And  what  precise  meaning  can  he  have,  in  this  place,  unless  he  speaks 
of  revolviions  or  revolts^  and  the  war  that  succeeded  them  ? 

One  of  the  kings  who  opposed  the  invaders,  and  probably  fell  by  their  hands, 

was  the  king  of  Bela^  which  was  afterwards  called  Zoar.     Bela  seems  to  have 

been  his  own  name,  as  well  as  that  of  his  city :  for  Moses  distinctly  names  the 

kings  of  all  the  other  cities ;  but  he  only  styles  this  prince  yhl  y?0,  Rex  Bela. 

One  thing  is  sufficiently  clear :  The  expedition  recorded  by  Moses,  and  that 

mentioned  by  Job's  messengers,  came  from  the  same  tract  of  country,  consisted 

of  the  same  number  of  bands,  and  ravaged  the  same  districts.     We  have  no 

account  of  more  than  one  expedition  to  which  these  circmnstanoes  will  apply ; 

and  this  we,  siurely,  should  have  had,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  supposing  such  a 

thing  had  taken  place,  whilst  Abraham,  or  his  sons,  or  his  grandsons,  sojourned 

in  the  land  of  Canaan.     We  may  then  reasonably  infer  that  the  invasion  of  the 

four  kings  was  an  immediate  instrument  of  Job's  affliction.     But  what  seems 

necessarily  to  connect  his  sufferings  with  this  historical  event  is  the  notice  which 

occurs  in  the  forty^^seoond  chapter,  v.  10 :    "  And  the  Lord  turned  (att^,  restored, 

brought  back)  the  captivity  of  Job,  when  he  prayed  for  his  friends ;  also  the 

Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before :"  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew, 

''  And  then  the  Lord  added  all  that  had  been  to  Job,  unto  the  double." 

By  the  captivity  of  Job,  which  was  thus  restored,  must  be  understood  the 
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persons  who  had  been  taken  captive,  and  the  property  which  had  been  carried 
away.  Job  had  not  suffered  personal  captivity.  He  had  remained  in  his  own 
honse,  with  his  wife,  and  his  domestic  servants  and  his  maidens :  chap.  xix.  15, 
&c.  It  18  however  evident  that  he  was  not  now  in  a  condition  to  make  any 
military  exertion  for  the  recovery  of  his  captives.  And  their  restoration  by  any 
other  means,  after  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Chaldseans,  and  other  dis- 
tant nations,  their  confederates,  was  a  thing  highly  improbable  in  itself,  unpre- 
cedented in  history,  and  not  to  be  expected. 

Yet  upon  this  singular  occasion,  namely,  the  war  of  the /our  kings,  such  a 
restitution  was  actually  made,  by  the  interposition  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
and  the  instrumentaUty  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch.  ''  When  Abraham  heard  that 
his  brother  was  taken  captive,  he  armed  his  tndned  servants,  bom  in  his  own 
house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  aikl  pursued  them  unto  Dan.  And  he 
divided  himself  against  them,  he  and  his  s^rants,  by  night,  and  smote  them, 
and  pursued  them  imto  Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus :  and  ^ 
brought  back  all  the  goods,  and  also  brought  again  his  brother  Lot,  and  his 
goods,  and  the  women  also,  and  the  people/'  Gen.  xiv.  14,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  Abraham  was  assisted  by  some  of  the  Canaanitish  princes, 
his  human  means  were  still  inadequate  to  the  obtaining  such  a  victory.  We 
must  therefore  confess  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  all  this,  and  that  it  was  the 
Lord  who  brought  back  the  captivity. 

It  may  be  objected  against  the  mann^  in  which  I  account  for  the  restoration 
of  Job's  captivity,  that  amongst  those  who  sirred  the  property  which  had  been 
recovered  by  Abraham,  the  name  of  Job  or  Jobab  does  not  occur. 

But  it  is  probable  that  these  were  nothing  more  than  epithets  which  the  good 
man  acquired  firom  the  circumstances  of  his  affliction.  They  are  interpreted 
sorrtmful,  smbjected  to  enmity,  and  the  like.  Admitting  that  Job  was  of  the 
party,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Abraham,  or  Moses,  in  the  history  of  Abraham, 
would  distinguish  him  by  some  name  more  descriptive  of  his  general  character, 
as  a  righteous  and  uftight  king,  and  a  priest  of  the  true  Ood.  Under  this  very 
description  a  personage  is  introduced,  to  whom  Abraham  paid  tithes  of  all: 
and  this,  most  probably,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  property  of  his  own 
which  was  now  restored*  His  acquisition  in  this  point  of  view  must  have  been 
very  great.  A  large  and  populous  tract  of  country  had  been  completely  strip- 
ped by  the  four  kings ;  and  now  the  whole  booty  was  recovered.    Abraham 
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refosed  to  take  any  thmg  to  himfidf ;  but  he  dalmed  a  right  to  adoaowiedge 
the  divine  assistance  in  his  expe(£ition,  by  dfedicatmg  the  tithes  of  idl  to  the  Most 
High  God,  and  paying  them  to  his  pri^at;  (▼.  20.)  *^  How  great  must  this  man 
have  been  1"  says^  Sti  Paxil,  speaking  of  Mefchissed^,  Heb.  vii.  4.  Perhaps  he 
intended  this  as  a  ttnt  to  h»  eouaftrymen,  that  he  was  no  other  than  T%e  gretU- 
est  nf  ail  the  mat  of  the  East ;  &at  he  was  the  very  person  of  whcon  the  Lord 
testifies*^^^  There  it  Hm^  tike  Mm  in  £&^  earthy  a  perfect  and  upright  man,  one 
th^bfearetliGod,  and'eschekvelh  e«ili''      >  >   <    . 

This  view  of  the  subject  accounts  well  for  the  restoiMion  of  Jbb^«  pfroi^rity. 
Scunetimd^er'tfae'eiipedildDh'  o£:the  j^^  oimvi&il  whflidt  Jd^iMas  p^erfturining 
the  priests  bfiBc&,'  Kuiking  inteitossi^in,  and  oflbcin^  an  atonemeiit  fer  his  ftiendi, 
tfal?  Loikl  bMught  book  his  boj^ves^  aad^aiso  ths  Lord  g^ekim  twies'  M'  nwdk 
asfk  hajdheftffei  dbap.  lUiiilO.  Hies^  words  casmotsitfiply  mem  st  gr^ud 
retufn'  ^i  prospeiity*  The  cuptivei  were  MStored  at  the  time  speejfied.  Ati  that 
tioDie  also  the^dohble/iiOrtiotrwks  adied;  And  the  endowment  tanst  hs^^^een 
by  s6aie  immsdSatB'  £kct»  whidi  endinently  cbstinguished  the  divme  Donor,  and 
whk)h  also  distin^^hed  Jobg  sk  the  highly  favoured  servant  Of  Chd.  It  muM 
halve  beito'by  some  act  similar >to  that  ^hicb  Abraham  p^ormed  in  favour  of 
Mdchizedeki  And  this  akst  innnediately 'Succeeded  the  afflictkm  of  Job.  fW 
proof  of  this  you  will  please  to  observe  the  order  of  the  events !'  '^  And  the  Lord 
tamed  fheS  captivity^  of>  Job,^  when  he  prayed  for  his  fiiend& :  attd  the  Lcml  ^ve 
Job-  twine  as  much  lashe  had  before/' 

Here  it  mdy  be  also  remarked^  that  we  know  of  no  other  man  in  that  neigh^ 
bourhood  so  well  qualified  as  Job  to  refiresh  Abraham  and  his  company  with 
bread  and  wine.  For  though  the  kings  had  pillaged  the  whole  land,  and  carried 
away  all  the  victualsy  his  house  had  not  been  plundered.  From  all  which  I  infer, 
that  Job  was  the  saeied  perdon  to  whom  Abraham  paid  tithes  of  aU  the  accu- 
mulated substance  which  he  had  rescued.  It  is  not  likdy  that  two  such 
extraordinary  interpositions  of  Providence  occurred  in  that  country,  and  at  that 
time.  Relative  to  the  person  of  Melchizedek,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
Oody  opinions  have  been  various.  Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  paUi* 
ardi  Shem;  othen  the  Messiah  himself ;  and  others  again,  a  prince  xtf  the 
Jebusites.  But  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Melchizedek  was  not  fails 
proper  or  origindl  name,  but  rather  a  title  descriptive  of  his  character,  as  a 
righteous  king.  He  is  also  called  King  of  Salem,  which  St.  Paul  interprets 
King  ofPeaccy  oi^  the  peaceful  king ;  eminently  characteristic  of  the  most  patimt 
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of  mm,  and  particularly  appropriate,  at  this  time,  wben  all  the  other  princes  of 
the  country  weore  engaged  in  ware  and  tunralts. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  only  acceptation  in  Trhidi  the  terin  ought  to  he 
i^odved.  But  it  is  understood  by  most  commentators  to  mean,  king  of  the 
oUy  or  district  of  Saleni^  which  is  again  exphaned  as  signifying  Jerus&iem.  This 
city  may  have  been  forty  or  fifty  Boglieh  miies  distant  from  Bozrah,  where  I 
suppose  Job  to  have  reigned.  But  as  I  am  univilling  that  my  conjecture  shoukl 
be  overturned  by  this  stumbling  block,  I  must  begJeave  to  lay  be&reiyou  a.few 
remarks  iqpon  the  subject  '     .    / 

There  is  but  one  other  place,  Psal.  Ixxvi.  2,  vAssa^  Salem  iSi  thought  to  msan 
Jerusalem ;  and  this  may  be  rendeied*^''  His  tabetnadeisflBo  is  in  P^aee ;"  for 
thus  we  traaelate  the  same  word,  laarah  ix;  6.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
word  is  twice,  at  least,  applied  to  the  tahemade  or:  hahitalion  of  Job«  Thus 
we  read,  chap.  v.  24,  ^jriM  uh^  ''D,  ''  llxat  thy  tabemode  is  .inPetwe;" 
or  as  we  have  it  in  the  margin^  ''  That  peMe  (Salem)  is  thy'  tabclmade/^  And 
again,  cha|).  viii.  6,  QaUm  and  Zedek^  both  the  titles  of  Abraham's  frknd^  are 
iq[>pUed  at  once  to  the  habitation  of  Job;  Whente  it  is  not  unireasonalde  to 
infer  that  Hm  m^aoiahle  mam,  befoire  he  had  acquinsd  a  new  name  :from  his 
afliction,  was  poblidy  distinguifidtied  as  Melchi^Zedek,  The  righteous  Smgy  and 
Mdech  Sakfi^,  King  of  Peaoe. 

If  the  word  $alem  must  mean,  a  place,  in  this  passaj^  of  Genesis^  I  think  we 
are  still  to  seek  for  its  situation:  for  neither  Salemi  nor  Jehisalem  seems  to 
have  becm  known  as  the  name  of  the  subsequent  metropolis  of  Judea,  in  the 
days  c^  Abndiam  or  of  Moses.^^ 


^  • 


r*. 


>  •    ' 


I       i^ 


^^  There  b  good  leneon  to  boHeve,  tfaaffi  the  ^ry  foondactibii  of 'Hite  iodebtttted  dty  had  not  been 
l«id  ttB  efU'Ij  a»  the  w«jr  (tf  4^  four  ki]>{8.  It  wiis  iH>t  tjU  rooip  ^iffi  f^rty  ye^a  $fiex  'fiii^  that 
Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  upon  mount.  Mori^h,  This  was  .the  vqry  emi- 
nence upon  which  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  afterwards  bmlt.  It  must  therefore  have  been 
contiguous  to  the  city,  had  it  then  essted.  But  if  you  will  please  to  consider  the  history  in  the 
t^enty-seeohd  chapter  of  Genesis;  I  think  you  w31  conclude  witJfi  me,  lihat  in  the  days  of  Abraham 
Urn  spot  was  rtqiote  from  the  rtaort  of  tncn :  it itM  wild,  tmeiAiDpiitedi  ind^poHIy  overgrown  with 
t;hi4l^sU« 

The  patriarch  left  his  servants  at  a  consideral^le  distanc^i  to  avoid:intemiption«  in  the  extraordinary 
act  he  was  about  to  perform.  But  what  would  this  precaution  have  availed  hijn,  had  he  still  been  in 
die  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  a  royal  city  ?  llie  building  of  an  altar,  and  the  preparing  of  a  human 
SBcriflee;  must  have  attracted  the  notice  of  numiEfr6ii!6  spectatoiU.    (But  A'brabam  aiid  his  son  are 


fey- 
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Jerofialem  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  But  this  book, 
as  it  now  stands,  must  have  been  written  or  edited  a  considerable  time  after 
the  death  of  Joshua.  Upon  a  very  memorable  occasion,  its  author  quotes 
written  authority,  as  for  an  ancient  fact,  chap.  x.  13 ;  and  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter,  v.  28,  he  mentions  the  city  Jebusi,  adding — ^*  which  is  Jerusalem;" 
that  is,  he  explains  the  ancient  by  the  modem  name.  Had  this  city  been 
known  in  the  days  of  Joshua  by  the  name  of  Salem,  should  we  not  expect 
that  the  documents  used  by  the  sacred  writer  would  have  preferred,  or,  kt  least, 
have  mentioned  the  name  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  history  of 
Abraham,  and  the  pen  of  Moses  ? ' 

Were  it  to  be  granted  that  Melchizedek  was  the  rightfiil  king  of  Jerusalem,  I 
think  he  could  not  have  actually  reigned  there,  at  the  time  of  this  expedition. 
The  Jebusites  were  in  possession  of  the  city  and  district  before  Abraham  arrived 
in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  immediately  after  the  war  of  the  four  kings,  their 
land  is  promised  to  this  patriarch,  together  with  the  territories  of  the  other 
wicked  and  idolatrous  tribes.  Does  it  not  follow  that  Jebusi  could  not  have 
been  the  seat  of  government  to  the  Righteous  Kmg^  whom  Abraham  had  just 
acknowledged  as  priest  of  the  Most  High  Grod,  and  whose  blessing  he  had 
humbly  received  ? 

Neither  does  Melchizedek  seem  to  have  come  from  Jerusalem  or  any  other 
place  in  its  vicinity.  Abraham's  route  was  from  the  neighbourhood  ci  Da- 
mascus :  and  he  diirected  his  course  toward  Sodom.  The  king  of  Sodom  met 
him  in  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  where  the  kings  had  recently  smitten  the  Eknims, 
the  old  inhabitants  of  l9ie  land  of  Moab,  to  the  east  of  the  vale  of  SSddim.  The 
portions  of  the  Canaanitish  princes,  Abraham's  confederates,  had  not  as  yet  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flocks.  These  would,  surely,  have  been  left  be- 
hind, had  they  been  conducted  through  their  country.  Abraham  had  there- 
fore returned  with  the  spoil  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan. 

Had  a  king  of  Jerusalem  intended  to  meet  Abraham  on  his  march,  it  tavslt 
have  been  out  of  his  way  to  come  so  far  to  the  south  as  this  plain.  But  it  was 
to  this  place  that  Melchizedek  brought  forth  bread  and  wine ;  and  it  was  here 


quite  alone,  and  the  strayed  sheep  which  was  caught  in  the  thicket  had  not  heen  discovered  by  an 
accidental  passenger.  From  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  others  which  arise  out  of  the 
history,  I  infer  that,  previous  to  the  altar  which  Abraham  erected,  not  one  stone  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  laid  upon  another. 


\ 
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that  he  blessed  Abraham,  receiving  firom  hiiQi  in  return,  tithes  of  all :  for  after 
this  transaction,  we  still  find  Abraham  in  conference  with  the  king  of  Sodom. 

The  march  of  the  conqueror  must  have  been  slow,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  flocks  ajod  herds  which  he  had  to  conduct  Some  messengers  of 
good  tidings  had  been  dispatched ;  or,  by  some  other  means,  the  report  of 
the  victory  had  flown  before  him,  and  those  who  were  particularly  interested 
in  that  event  came  forth  to  receive  their  tib^Bted  £rifinds.  Abraham  had 
proceeded  thus  fisur,  to  reinstate  his  hrotfa^'s  son  in  his  finrmar  n^^idence  at 
Sodom ;  but  meeting  these  king9»  Im  oorddred  the  troops  to  halt,,  a^d  here,  the 
spoil  was  divided,  or  rather,  each  man's  propoiy,  was  restor^ed  tphim. 

''  Give  me  the  per^oniSf"  said  the  king  of  Sodom,  in  alraQii^Ktft  of  joy,  .7and 
take  the  gpodsr  to  thyself."  May  we  not  suppose  that  the  o^ier  king,  who  was 
present  at  this  scan^,  hpd  also  scnne  beloved  personJi  to  em^iurace  ?  Does  .not 
the  ardour  of  his  bkasing  imply  as  much  ?  ''  Blessed  be  Abrmn  of  the  Most 
High  God^  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth :  and  blessed  be  the  Most  High  God, 
which  hath  d^vered  thine  enemies  into  thine  hand  T'  Is  this  the  language  of 
an  uninterested  spectator,  even  if  we  suppose  that  kings  would  have  con- 
descended to  become  such  spectators  ?  Is  it  not  more  suitable  to  one  of  those 
numerous  princes  whose  land  had  been  plundered,  who  had  been  bereft  of  their 
friends,  whose  c^^ves  were  now  restored,  and  who  had  good  reason  to  Mess 
God  for  the  victory  of  Abraham  ?  But  the  territories  of  the  Jebusites  had  not 
been  in  the  way  of  the  invaders :  nor  have  we  any  groimd  to  believe  that  their 
prince  was  ^ther  good  or  great 

I  therefore  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion,  that  the  prince  who  blessed 
Abraham,  on  this»  occasion,  was  not  the  head  of  the  Jebusite  fkanly ;  but  that 
it  was  he  who,  agreeably  to  what  we  learn  of  Melchizedek,  was  a  righteous  and 
peaceful  king,  and  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God — ^the  same  who  is  styled,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  east — ^who,  by  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  and 
the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  great  accuser  ^  was  the  most  righteous  man  of 
his  day,  and  had  not  his  equal  upon  earth}^ 

These  circumstances  taken  together  will,  I  think,  warrant  the  conjecture,  that 


\}^  The  theological  portion  of  this  argpiment,  m  proof  of  the  identity  of  Job  and  Melchizedek,  which 
refers  to  St.  Paul's  mention  of  the  latter,  Heb.  iv.  and  v.,  is  here  omitted.] 
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utxder  tfaeiBlmDttsiofi3ldciiizedek  aad  Job 'WVihovre^  t^  history  of  dne>and  the 
stouar pcfnion;  /^i^.    »•.  i:;    >■• 

Let  iiBjtiien'iirfkr^tiuit  while ;  Job  vtbb  aogaged  in  the  piooB  atid  charitaUe 
oiffioe  iQf>lp»]9Q§^'fibrchiik  fiiemls,^^  be  lecdved  in&nrEnokiai^  -that  (he  Lord  •  was 
blciaghig vboflkrhisieoptwea ; < aad Ihat in  oansequenceof  tfat»e joyfiiL tidings,^ he 
weiit fMthjtortaeet  Abrahaon.  .  .      ;^  :..       . 

Admitting  this  deduction,  the  era  of  Job's  sufferings  must  be  fixtd,  acccmilijig 
to  theichix)Bokigji>dfitibeBibtef  about  1913  yctars .  before  CQimt^t  op  ^ten  years 
laferrrtiianil  iraii|^b  k<!t0y  ifti  a  fonmer  coibputatioa.  <Tl^  time^  of  hia .  doadi 
Willi jihen  ifaerlTTfi'  yearei  bcfoce  Christ,  ;67  before  the , death  of  Isaac,  and  282 
b^»e  laradiWOBti&itfa  ootcf  £g3rpt.  ,  v 

> '  lOf  the  bMh '  of  Job;!  Sin,  you  ^will  ptease  to  obeerye^  thai  the  historical  date, 
or  pfffiodi delineated. by ^the  writer^  is  the  era  of  this  good  nMan's  action,  and 
not  iSliimy  death,  -iltwaikat  th&'Oocmireinoeof  (ihe?  former  of  theae  evients,  that 
tbe')8pt»ohe»'ivhudi)make  up  the.  body  of  the:  woik  were  deliver^  And  this 
am  having  ibma  i&xed^i'perhapfs  as  >  aociurately  as  the  nature  of:  the  subject  will 
allowititQthe,il!r&  may>  in  the  next  plaoe,  ^efideavfcmr  to  detenxune  the  age.xn 
wMch  tUe^  bdok  iwB6r  inritteQ^ ;  and  the  name  of  Its  author. 

jTbe>d[em:ndiable>diffei)e9Ge  betjvreen  the  styk  aoid  Iseugoage  of  th»>  book  and 
tho^  (^.al])tfae  (knksfWQ. writers  amongst  the  Israflttes,  seenas  to  set  aside  the 
elfiitnnol&alLy  oh^  afHthfese/Writete  taits  original  production. 

ilDieiSffimsdittetimanywfaidx.]^         gi^^Ba,  in  his ifinirteendi  cha|iteri  r.  20,  to 
the  'uuthmtibity  lefi  tloEe  -iuetory  pf  Job,  neceBfiarily  im^Uiesy  andv  in  iaet,  centama  i 
aik)atte(!!taitiGd)  fof/y  its :  antiqliity i     For  ma  this  book  conaietsi  iess  of  the  loBteiitel 
dfltafl  joi  fadts '  bekiBging;  to  epi  even^jfol  tale  which,  might  hare  ibetti  trusted  ta- 
the  memoiyV  thailfof  aoimaie^  dehete,  and  long  argumentatiw  speeches,  ^itia 
impossittlejitiatat  liher  xai^ctter  whidbi it* comprises  should  haxre  been  be^ected  fcr; 
tJBitOdor  thrdeiiages^itasid  then  tidily;  alvi  authentieaUy  restov^«^  If^the  faiBtory<: 
o£ tibdsr  confiacBnce^wtt  atxthentiit  in  the  idays  of  ££;ekiel». U)  muati  bave  um£oTsofy. 
&aab^dir4ti  the^'daya  cf  ;Job^    .The  word  ^  t^e  Locd^  tberefoites  which  ^refera^ 
th0  Jews )  to//thei  rhififtory.  ioi^  Job-, <  es^  to  a  true  history,  lalao  /iaports  a  tedtitaaoi^. 
tha<>/thici  hfitcany  Kadi  existed. in  writing  of  somefluiDdj  Axmi  the  veryntga  taii 
Tvbieh  Jcd^/iliv^dtn  Thirty^ninei  chapters,  cotifcistingiwboQyipf  k>n|g  ispeeidMai;! 
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ocmld  nol  have  faeea  otherwise  pfeeerved  vith  aoeuracy  and  eeitainty.  The 
book  must  therefore  have  been  written  by  some  person  who  knew,  and  perfectly 
secollectedy  the  general  substance  of  what  had  passed  upon  the  oooasioii« 

That  wriAmg  was  practised  as. early  as  the  age  of  Job,  I  havie  endea^iroared 
to  show  in  that  irokane  which,  throng  your  generous  exertbn^  is  now  braught 
to  the  press ;  ^^  but  of  this  fact  the  book  before  us  supplies  the  most  satis- 
&ctQfry  proof* 

The  conmctiDiL> that  this  booh  ctust . faame  existed  fiDom.tiie  .time  of  Job,  or 
of  some  of  hk  ccxntemporanes,  and  the  meatxm  q£  Job%  death  in  the  concha* 
slon,  togeth0r>wtith  the  peculiar  turn  of  a  passage  in>  the  thiity-^aeoond. chapter, 
which  I  shall  presently  consider,  have  induced  sottie  ciitiCB  toaaoribe  thfe  work, 
not  to  Job  himself,  but  to  Elihu,  the  youngest  man  in  the  company. 

But  it  seems  higldy  imprababk  tibat  EUfan  should  have  'writtod  the  book 
after  tiie  death  of  Job,  who  lived  140  years  after  his  affliotian.  At  the  time  of 
Job's  Hleoith,  if  still  Irnring,  Elihu  must  have  been  180:  years  old,  or  170  at 
the  least;  and,'  aa  the  period  of'  man's  life  was,  •(hiring  tiiose  ages,  contracted 
in  every  generation,  hii^  having  been  bom  aftar  Job  affords' no  grvnnd  for  the 
belief  that  he  was  his  sutviror.    The  probability  is:  diaectly  to  the  contrary. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that^  there  are  certain  parts  in'  the  book  whkh  Job 
himself  must  either  have  writteB,  or  delivered  orally  to  the  writer:  particu- 
laily  the  subject  of  the  prophetic '  vision  in  the  thirty»«ighA  and  the  three 
succeeding  chapters ;  or  the  wotds  whidi  tke  Lerd  spake  to  Je^.  I  therefore 
think  the  greatest  part  of  the  book  aiast  harve  been  written  by  this  mimiorable 
man,  as  a  motimnent  of  his  unparallded  affliolion,  and  his  signal  deliverance. 

Hifi  friends  had  heard  him  exdatnHiig^*-^-'*  O  thai  my  words  were  now 
written ;  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  *'*^  perhaps  'staMnped  in  clay  from 
a  dye — ''^  that  they  vrcre  graven  with  an  iron  peb  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever !''  And  must  not  those  friends  have  naturally  eiqiected,  when  they  satw 
his  health  and  prosperity  restored  in  so  exfaraocdinary  a  manner,  that  he  would 
write)  not  only  the  sublime  article  of  faith  which  follows  these  words,  but  the 
v^ole  of  the  conversation  which  passed  upon  this  great  occasion  ?  Was  it  not 
natural  fer  him  to  take  the  mott:  efieetnal  means  to  vindicate  his  own  character 
from  the  obloquy  to  which  it  had  been  exposed,  and  which  he  had  felt  with 
honest  and  lively  resentment  9    He  «eems,  by  the  expressions  I  have  quoted, 

»  "  Celtic  BaseirQhes." 
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to. have  mad^  a  vow  to  write  his  own  story,  if  ever  it  should  he  in  faiB  power. 
And  Job  was  no  changeling.  He  did  not  £curget  the  hand  which  had  wounded, 
and  which  healed  him. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  his  words  were  written :  and  they  are  emphaticatty 
styled  the  words  of  Job.  This  title,  agreeably  to  the  usage  of  ancieDt  authoiff, 
implies  the  book  which  Job  wrote. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty-first  chapter  it  is  said,  the  words  of  Job  are 
en4^d ;  that  is,  according  to  the  most  natural  construction,  the  arguments  of 
his  fi-iend^,  and  his  own  defence,  which  he  had  written.  For  many  of  the 
preceding  chapt^is  had  been  spoken  by  his  friends ;  and  therefore  could  not 
have  becQine  the  words  of  Job  otherwise  than  by  his  writing  them. 

The  same  sentence  fimiishes  an  argument  that  Job  was  not  the  writer  of  the 
chapters  which  immediately  follow,  containing  SSihu's  declamation.  And  here 
we  may  remark  a  peculiar  delicacy  in  the  conduct  of  that  great  man.  Elihu 
had  firequently  mi^aken  the  words  and  the  meaning  of  his  afflicted  friend,  and 
had  treated  him  harshly,  in  consequence  of  his  own  misapprehension.  A 
sacred  rcigard  to  truth  would  not  permit  Job  to  soft^i  the  a^rity  of  certain 
paragraphs  i  and  an  exact  repetition  of  them  might  have  appeared  invidious, 
when  compared  with  the  genuine  sentiments  which  he  himfielf  had  previously 
delivered.  He  therefore  seems  to  have  desired  Elihu  to  recapitulate  his  own 
speech.  For  the  next  six  chapters  must  certainly  have  been  furnished  by  Mm, 
either  in  writing  or  by  oral  repetition. 

In  the  opening  of  his  speech  he  delivers  himself  thus,  referring  to  Job's  three 
elder  friends — ''  When  I  had  waited,  for  they  spake  not,  but  stood  still,  and 
answered  no.  more ;  I  said,  I  will  answer  also  my  part,  I  also  will  show  my 
opinion."  This  peculiar  turn  of  expression,  no  man  of  sense,  in  any  age, 
could  have  used,  but  in  writing  or  reciting  what  he  himself  had  said,  upon  a 
former  occasion.  And  it  should  seem  that  Elihu  declared  himself  thus,  upon 
a  subject  which  he  had  been  required  to  write  or  relate  with  precision. 

The  four  Bubsequent  chapters,  as  I  have  akeady  Observed,  were  most  pro- 
bably written  by  Job  himself,  to  whom  alone  the  divine  eaqpostulation  con- 
tained in  them  seems  to  have  been  fully  communicated,  and  upon  whose  mind 
it  made  so  de^  an  impression. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  offer  my  opinion  that  the  body  of  the  book  is  the 
genuine  work  of  the  perscm  .whose  name  it  hears ;  and  I  also  think  that  it 
must  have,  been  written  soon  after  the  event  which  it  recites. 
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Had  any  oonsiderable  time  intervened  between  that  event  and  the  composition 
of  tiiB  book^  we  shoiuld  have  had  tlie  general  substance  of  the  speeches  only,  arid 
not  the  speeches  themselves,  in  their  exact  order,  detailed  sentences,  and  miiiute 
toaofacB  of  colouring.  As  thane  was  a  determination  to  write,  that  detenmna- 
tion  appears  to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  whilst  the  impression  was  in  its 
greatest  force,  fresh  in  the  memory,  and  deep  in  the  feeHng  of  Job.  And  the 
book  was  written  before  the  topics  of  dsscourse,  the  arrangtoient,  the  fibres 
of  speech,  or  the  moving,  but  evanescent  features-  of  real  angoish,  had  been 
effitoed  from  his  mind.  Even  Eiihu,  who  wrote  or  recitefd  hitr  own  speeeh, 
afier  the  dtaracter  of  Job  had  been  cleared,  had  not  forgotteni,  and  thei^fbre 
could  distinctly  state,  those  errors  he  had  committed  in  quoting  the  wt)rds  of 
his  friend.  Hence  I  regard  this  sacred  volume  as  contamiiig  not  Only  the 
identical  matter,  but  also  much  of  the  real  language,  whidh  hM  been  used 
upon  the  occasion. 

I  am  aware  it  may  be  objected  to  this  opinion,  that  the  book  is  written  in 
verse  and  in  language  highly  figurative. 

Had  the  verse  of  this  book  resembled  the  hexameters  or  lyric  measures  of 
tibe  Greeks  aad  Romans,  or  even  the  iambics  of  the  ancient  tragedittis,  it 
would  then  be  necessary  to  admit  that  its  construction  must  have  blsen  a  Work 
of  time  and  labour.  But  here  we  find  nothing  (tf  a  system  so  artifidal.  We 
can  trace  no  more  of  the  laws  of  metre  in  the  original  than  in  the  EngHsh 
translation.  Whatever  it  was  that  constituted  Hebrew  verse,  it  must  have 
been  very  simple,  and  almost  of  spontaneous  production.  The  song  of  Motses, 
in  the  fifteenth  chapt^  of  Exodus,  the  prophecies  of  Balaam,  the  song  of 
Deborah,  and  the  prayer  of  Hannah,  are  represented  as  having  bedn  delivered 
impromptu :  yet  these,  in  regard  to  verse  and  figurative  language,  stand  just 
upon  a  level  with  the  book  of  Job.  And  these  portions  of  scripture  may  be 
adduced  as  furnishing  undeniable  proof  that  such  was  the  general  style,  not 
only  of  written  composition)  but  also  of  oral  delivery  upon  grate  and  solemn 
subjects.  If  Baham  readily  used  measured  periods  and  bold  figures  in  address- 
ing the  king  of  Moab,  why  may  not  Job  and  his  teamed  friends  have  used  the 
saiMe  style  of  oratory  ?  And  as  to  other  particulars  in  this  book  which  have 
been  deemed  vestiges  of  the  poet,  they  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  labours  of 
the  imagination,  but  to  prophetic  language  and  prophetic  representation. 

The  sententious  figurative  style  need  not,  therefore,  induce  us  to  stipfiose 
much  studied  improvemenf ,  subsequent  to  the  ddivery  of  these  speeches,  when 


such  a  st^eof  oAliory  vraia  ift;ettMM|1l6(thetjitM!e'0^ 

beferetis  had  not'tteeii  ffeliltt^kid  «iet4^^i<«(fieliiiSi^lf ^ : '.^"^  fi«^  ttwt»d< 

consulted  tog^tHer  upon  iSi  ctiiie;  'ptevioA&'ti  iAei#  sHfiiti'  'Affit^iratntfaftiroornDton 
mkkim,  that  great  iUHietl(te''impfi«(i'gl-^M'^tv'W<»mtfet#fitip«ii9e^t 
cotae  pretty -wefl  (it^p^bried  With'thef)Mtt«!»'dfthteil<cdfliidl«tltoU'  Tti^mMec  iiiSf^ 
nftist  also  hav«  (fi^f^  and ^et  M  iordisf  dii^  a  fiMft)»»4^itt')^«Hod  of  fie««a 
day^  sUence,  wMk(t  Jbt>  als6  'Was'&ibin^'^to^kd^^bjedli^MKQaifflkiti^^^  dlVly/ 
also  learn  fi^nn  th6t£il^•8ec6fad'di^fp^^'tH&t'i^ 

there  had  berai  long  mtervals  of  silent  recollection,  and  mature  deliberation, 
between  the  ^peedhes,  -^btf  the  pittis  'off'  <the  'i^pee!cti@8p'Vl]^  c^^i^tiWtftteA/^; 
woT^cb  ft)'  ita/: ' ' '  'Riese'  s]^6hes  irertf  tkei^te  '8Nifii4d<  Bttii'^s(ft«ttit|utoDgu«:  >'/-• 
It  may  be  ob^erv^  fitt^h^;  Okt  tifitich'tf 'fhe^)tfM«:«^  tt^dh  tKi#^ttd«ttaqeiMif ' 
the  three  elders  was  not  new  in  itself.     It  did  not  originally  arise  out  of  the  cant> 
before  thm;  tmt  it  consisted,'  as ' tfiey  tepeate^y  d^t^Iliis, -4Sf itii«i  '^flie'  ttfaxSis 
ahd  general  obsieWationis  of'l/bfk^'k^^'^M^h'  tl^>iiidii«(^[2fpplk^''1ll^  the' 
ca!iimntXmte8\itlMt'  aiflfietliid'Mtev:  Md' Jot^'lihds^>-<^ta)^ia^A»i»fa  nshM4lir> 
h^'  I6ng  b^'  ^qUitihtM'Wifii-  ^e'hk^^Hi^  nibJimi:  '^The^'^i»b<^  A^book^v 
thiereSbre^'  h^d  16hg*b«<ft)l«'  &e^h'di^4yd>M«d)'^iifei>tf  %pMiib9i§  Sn'dl'4ndt«tt  te^ 
8ons,'^rt^ &«g(irk«Veiygiiagt/aha'&ea8ure»pfertbas'r  ««fteqi*i«ly^. 
ifta^  if%a]i€<i!fei)i,  in<4£e%hi^' in  wMe9lfth%%^e  dkbiihdt^ltO  «<i>^1iiestitt«ibfo< 

A'f^^irennM^des'y  tii^'dodtilili^,  aiid<I1Iga&>  ilWi  ^\\&^\i«i^etMa^^ 
ifhef  bbdky  abtdM  have  heen'^6d  %fll^'rfh«'  d^fh^^  ^Hp^  {Ahd74^«I  ^  yt^ 
wffl  gi^'niblteaV^tXTrefM'WSie^  ^cl«fit^^iilfiti»i^"«iidi%afieftt  i^i^bbuioandV 
tbe'jyill^','i!UaV  ilfBses  'pre^yPth$i<V^  ftt'th^Kr«^H^,  irldlSt(tii«^!te>}unRNl 
id  ^E!gyp/trilhiJHd>r^l<i^^  My-ifaVe^dSeibe^  im^Tmii^imm^ti^kMiaii 
tioii  ai!id  <5[A!^uSnlk'u^efi^^'tb''y^>tMlHi^,<^4^^ 

witft'tbl6  fdittoty.'   hM  it>iS  refaiarli&H^  tHdFa»^.Vdli«d-^^K«bi^bflth«IdeiMi 
or'Jobi'iil^^iii'tlf«idte^'M(F^>ebtamseflld<of  lli^it^   ^>>'i  siaHio  adi  -.^lAioir 

k.1'1  jii  iqx'j  I.iifi  rntih<iv7  \q  gioia  JiiBbnudxj  ns  qo  bswesaii 
lit  !-j.:f  Jdi'  .{tj.-rti  i^iHit  «i^f(g|«:oj^|g9^  9M([|i^^  jNgi^its  Iwinioq  sdj  iffewa 
>)  !:  '^  JiLun  tiol  lo  <r!j,')iit  hrjz  rvyt  him  b-jbcor'/xng  ap.uiD  iiBilJ  Jnaxons  aiom 

<idntbiii>te^,''^'  ^  ^aU^fi^^pl<H»'(^X3l»«^]cinbd»«tJ^ 

tetV  sfat^2(^^''Ai]^'^'fomdf«SS))^^  <niewlieM(7  Ham 

I  am  disposed  to  assoit  in  part  to  the  ancient  Jewish  tradition.    And  there  is 


presemml  by  this  Arfte^eii  from  th^ng^  of  Mqs^s^.  F^^  ^l)&^      l^^^t^  f^«ri 
a  book  wfaidi  loawUiiur  the  uoily  ittf  Qod^  inculcal^,  tt^f  .i^pi;^l^|][t^9lfi^  Mi4^  ^ 
to  him  alpne^  repiobaites  the  most  r^mofte  tend^qgy  j^,  yjoi^fPfgi  i9f¥>d<WWV^&!  :^^^ 
sMKtt  :¥f^»»mtiati  of  the  sam  and  mooo^  woiUd  ^v§,  qM?q4|^f  ^U^/^t^c^.  .^^ 
ppeflervaftioti  by  ^nrf  oth«  ij^ple.  It  would  hai^Cf sha^^  t^f^t^x^jjo/f  .yqlui^^f. 
^d^L6h  w«re  dtoeoyi^^  m  Numa^s  twab.    I  cwppt  ,tl^er^if3ife  ibfilfl^e, jt|jf^  ^J:  ^^9^ 
left  ilk  the  handa^*(^hcftth«i:9fterthi^^  ,,, , 

.But  toortwn to  tiiftfspeeQhea-,  ;W€i.fini^»tbw  «pw?  FPfi^Uafife  3jfeP^  Jft^^tc 
precise  point *fi6mfe,.wWch  I  h^yje  mark^dfai^  tfee^i^  ,9^.J^'^l^i9)^ipp^;,^^ 

many  piiwHgP»'i»  <hiato  bwtwe,ine?plipftW^,rtih?  "Wwit(W^^^#<f/q|ittpt 

■ 

oldar. than  hif.fyiher."  '.Yet.it  i».  i»narkable»  <^M.t}ipW.K^)'Wf4»W»rfSPf:i?7! 
seat  titiWQfi^Kafi  as.  yawsg  lanfd  wMiws^qcl.  ohUfirw.  .^^i^p^U^y  ^Wth^jg/fi^^f 

referred  to  t])9,tixrwfi  Vi^  'b^  ^>)49l9WOny|oi?|Ji^tef?Mi>P^tl7^ 
fkte90:Mff»rhk,jftam  «wle9q^priep<rQ...'VS!Aaimi4<^)t  ftPi^tlft)^!^^^?^)!??^^ 
age<  and  pr^plure, thyself, tt>  fte.iwwsl^.Bf  thw  lfelJwraTTW^§^  jiiffi  nflfed^i#» 
tibee^  wxl  4eU  Uwef.ii»nd.iit3t«f.ww?^»Pttt.ef  %^r.)tW^^iW9?*j§1«»9hi%Hf»W» 
Aom  i^<(i«Mr  !)rt4inpn»-  '  W^wasitljf^wtli90ltyt<rf)il«8^^«9rtoyNdSfe^S5^.Jtft 

ithoiigh.g»yJ<wfle4k.iii^.lMW*9w«/to  #CTff;,..^ia4.*iwJjfrf*.f  ifer?^  ffiftPWn 

notAtn^:  the  others  had  ei^^  %.l9f^p  B«?rtp4  -  f iMqcfl»i)JfflQa»«|eB%i5S* 
treasvired  up  an  abundant  store  of  wisdom  and  experience. 

Surely  the  pointed  strengtii^  ^ff-^hMe  (^Mgywiqgs  must  imply,  that  men  far 
more  ancient  than  these  grayheaded  and  very  aged  friends  of  Job  mi^t  still  be 

fdii&iiitbjJy .  Jip4vlaWBl9d,,pf.ith«Haf^W»r<ir^ 

'I  aifiU  biiA      n.'iJiLxiiJ  ...w/jl  Uvji-jnsi  jdi  o)  Jiijq  iii  Jasaas  oJ  bsaoqaib  ms  f 
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now  dead  and  gone ;  but  simply  a  g^ieration  which  excels  the  present  com- 
pany, in  time  or  dignity :  the  prior  generation  therefcms'  means  r\nth\nft  tnoxe 
than  a  generation  which  abimdantly  excels  us  in  longevity  and  wisdom.  This 
is  evident  from  the  whole  scope  of  the  paragraph. 

That  such  a  generation  was  actually  living  at  the  tune,  thou^  their  death 
now  began  to  be  expected,  and  that  it  was  apprehended. 'un^dais  would  die  with 
theniy  appears  fit)m  the  words  which  Job  ironically  applies  to  his  ficiends»  in  the 
twelfth  chs^ter — ^'  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people ^  and  wisdom  shall  dib  with 
you/*  Some  people ^  then,  upon  whose  life  the  preservation  of  wisdom  was 
thought  to  depend,  had  not  as  yet  expired.  According  to  the  chronology  of 
the  Hebrew  BibLe^  such  people  were  Uving  at  this  time* 

T^e  age  we  ajre  alluding  to  wm  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  sons  of  Noah,  who  had  been  bom  before  the  floodi  and  those  patriaDehs 
also  who  were  bcoxi  in  the  first  oentury  after  the  flood,  w^e  still. living.  These 
were  the  men  whose  death  began  to  be  expeotedi  and  with  whom  it  wia  qppte* 
hended  that  wisdom  woidd  expire.  These  constituted  i  die  pfior  fftneration^  to 
whom  the  grayheaded  friends  of  Job  were  but  as  children  that  knew  nothing. 

In  the  generatiiMiB  whose  births  succeedeid  that  of  these  patriarchs^  the  period 
of  human  life  was  so  rapidly  contracted,  that  the  inhabitanjtd  of  the  earth  now 
seemed  to  consist  of  two  distinct  species  of  beings. 

And  at  the  precise  point  of  time  whim  this  memorable  confeience  took 
place,  there  was  an  actual  chamn  of  five  genermtums^*  oc  nearly  three  centucies;, 
between  the  men  of  the  prior  generation,  and  the  mm  of  yesterday,  or  the 
general  contemporaries  of  Job.    For  thus  the  case  stood : 


Generations  from  Noah. 


'       I 


>  Living. 


I  *  I 


1.  Shem 

2.  Arphaxad 

3.  Salah 

4.  Heber 

5.  Peleg  Dead 

6.  Reu  Deed  >  ''.''>■ 

7.  Serug  Dead  > > ■  ■■    ■■? — ^ 

8.  Nahor  Dead  "t  »■  ■'-"" 

9.  Terah  Dead  j    .     ,  .  -r — r  "  -.  ■*■ 


■  ■rii    ^iii 
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Men  of  yesterday,  or  Job's  contem- 


10.  Abraham 

11.  Lot,  2d  Nahor's  childien  

12.  Lot's    children,     2d    Nahor's  f     poraries,  Living. 

grand-children. 

Heber,  the  youngest  man  upon  record  of  the  prior  generation,  was 

bom,  before  Christ  2281 

Abraham,  the  oldest  upon  record  of  the  men  of  yesterday,  was  bom  1 996 
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In  such  an  age  as  this,  pro&ne  portry  had  some  excuse  for  dividing  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  earth  into  Mortals  and  Immortals.  At  such  a  time,  nothing 
oDuld  have  been  more  pertin^t  than  the  coDStant  appeal  of  Job's  friends  to  the 
authority  of  a  prior  ffeneroHon,  whilst  the  sons  and  grandsons,  the  companions 
and  disciples  of  Noah,  the  venerable  instmetors  of  the  world,  were  still  living : 
nothing  more  pathetically  impressive  than  their  remarks  on  the  rapid  contrac- 
tion of  human  life,  and  the  firatlty  and  imbedlity  o{  their  own  generations,  when 
they  saw  men  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  descent  dying  around  them,  of  very  aqe, 
under  the  eyes  of  tfa«ir  r^note  progenitc^rs. 

The  precise  point  of  time  which  we  have  marked  as  the  era  of  Job's  affliction 
gives  then  a  peculiar  force  and  propriety  to  those  eocpressions,  which  could 
have  beaa  nothing  more  than  vague  and  common-place  declamation,  a  century 
earlier,  before  the  chain  of  generations  had  been  broken,  or  a  century  later, 
when  the  prior  generation  had  now  disappeared,  and  the  period  of  man's  life 
had  become  more  equal  and  stationary. 

Having  now,  Sir,  laid  before  you  the  general  outlines  of  my  opinion,  relative 
to  the  person  and  character  of  Job,  to  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived, 
and  to  the  authenticity  and  antiquity  of  the  account  by  which  he  is  made 
known  to  us,  I  proceed  to  ofier  a  brief  sketch  of  my  ideas  respecting  the  matter 
contained  in  this  important  book*. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Religion  and  Morality,  we  have  here  inculcated, 

A  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  Btemal  God,  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all 

things,  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom,  omnipresent,  yet  invisible,  unsearchable, 

and  exceeding  human  comprehension,  supremely  just,  and  the  rewarder  of  every 

man  according  to  his  works,  operating  every  where,  and  governing  the  world  by 
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a  general  and  a  particular  prcmdenoe ;  terribly  severe  in  ponishiiig  the  obsti- 
nate sinner,  yet  gracious  apd  good  to  the  pure  in  heart,  and  mercifol  to  the 
truly  penitent. 

Here  also  is  inculcated  the  duty  of  obedsmce  to  the  kws  and  will  of  this 
Supreme  Being,  which  He  had  made  known  to  man,  by  express  declarations, 
by  secret  coqamumcotiOQ  to  the  mii^i'  in  sileift  meditatioii  and  in  visions,  by  the 
natural  perception  of  good  and  evil,  by  the  dispensations  of  his*  providence,  and 
by  the  visible  works  of  creation. 

From  this  general  prindple  proceed  the  duties  of  adoratioin,  e)q)iatory  sacri- 
fice and  prayer  to  the  Ahmghty ;  of  humiUty,  sabmidsion  and  resignation  to  all 
his  various  appointments ;  of  integrifcyv  tedtitudej  and  all  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, and  kind  offides,  in  our  dealings  wiA  mankind,  in  thtiir  seveiral  stations, 
and  according  to  their  respective  conditions  and  exigendfes ;  and  of  purity, 
temperance,  and  self-government. 

This  book  teaches  with  eomparafcinre  cleamtos  the  doctrines  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul,  tiie  renovation  of  the  body,  and  a  ftiture  state  of  retri- 
bution. The  same  doctrines  are  also  alluded  to  by  other  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  whence  we  may  infer ^  that'  they  wiere  principles  adtnowledged  by 
the  patriarchal  rdigion,  upon  the  anthorifty  of  early  revelation.  Yet  were  they 
not  sufficiently  brought  to  lights  to  supersede  die  necessity  of  the  Gospel ;  for 
Job  regarded  himself  as  entililed  to-  defiveranxle  and  the  divine  fitvdur  only  by 
the  atonement  of  a  Rede&mer^  who  was  f»'  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth.  Objections  to  this  view  of  the  primitive  r^Mgion  have  been  urged ;  but 
they  have  also  been  answered :  and  after  all  that  I  have  iwd,  I  cannot  collect 
from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  that  Gkid  left  even  the  firet  £^s  of  men 
without  hopes  of  immortality  through  the  mmts  o{  a  Redeemer. 

Those  created  bodies  whidi  became  objects  of  worship  amcnigst  the  heathens, 
are  here  acknowledged  as  the  works  of  God,  to  wholn  alone  adoration  is  to  be 
paid.  Sabaean  worship  indeed  is  mentioned,  but  it  is  widi  abhorMnce.  ''  If  I  be- 
held the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  dioen  wialking  in  brigbtneM ;  and  my  heart 
hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  numtii  hath  kmed  my  hamd:  this  also  were  an 
iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judg^''-^  or  a  just  reason  for  the  calamities  with 
which  the  omniscient  judge  hath  visited  me  -^"  fori  I  shoutd  hove  denaed  theOod 
that  is  above :"  chap*  xxxi*  'SUSoa  seems  also  to  alhide  to^tfae  oaEcessive  respect 
paid  to  distinguished  personages,  which  was  now  beginning  to  d^geDerate  atD 
idolatry.    ''  Let  me  not,  I  pray  yoa,  aecepfe  eiiy< main's  ^person  %  neither  let  me 
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gmt  flattefi$m\rtitl0f  iimto\  mm  .v  fbf  >  I  kaorw  not  to  gi$o  fluttemg  titles ;  in  so 
49mg,!  jpBjy;  ^tf AfftiU^mM.^Q^n^iteftp  me<  cuukip'^  Chap;  xxiuii  21 ,  !22.       > 

The  great  events  in  primitive  history,  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  wickedness,  of <  the 
jsM  ifrorld^itB.QFertbtfow  !liy.die>TmMni:offei  floods  and  the  dbtpeorsion  of  the  \MU 
dofm^ttfWkj  are.l^eoe McogiiMed.1  a-  .  i.i  .1  .  ..  ! .. ,  -M  J  ■>'  -  . .  >-i   ' 

,( iTbeiiqiCQQf. proiioi:iowd^  against.  Jbb'^  dmy  ii]idii0e>a;  «ippo8it!ion,  that 

tlw^ir ,  qpd^pbW)  Qontain  .mm»  .giiaat  and  funklaaifintalierrofa ;  but  this  does  liot 
appear  to  be  the  case,  excepting  that  these  wisei  men  aiigQ^i  from*  ancient  ^d 
gm&^  dmv(u^9AmB  lof  iGod's  wrdth  igdimt  the  «&(dfidd^  ptA  from  eettam  j^r- 
tinikir  intfrpomtiMa  iof.  Ftavidenee,:  tihalt  the  addpm  of  meai  are  rew^lnled'  in 
thWi^^wIds'aiidithcitictiinfer.thiit  Jobmi^izieeds  be  a  tndoed mpni  because  hd 
IB  tsp*  severely' ajBiioted.  .  Jobfs  £riandb«are  ndt  tepimred  for  ihafingi  toid  what 
^1^  ^ fepswttatty  wnosig»  but  for  oHuttiii^  ta  say  wb^t  was  r^ht^-  upoii*  that  odoa^- 
sion.     Their  words  were  true,  but  out  of  seasoni     mm  •    .    •  .-  I  » :  .  ...    » 

t  »Qftbe«taiteo£cinl>life^ia»cddinebted/jfli-thia  ^bberved' tUat, 

woeptin^  it  ^b^i  aiMogtt  i tfapito  idirtciastis  of  i 
bwe  ap|en).wlu]9e//fatiil3rs  ^^<)h.iwbuli;baYo 
^#c^i  her^  lisi  Mthing;  oif •  ttfafati  laafvaf^  I  eqmlityi  of >  condition  end<  bircuinstanoeB', 
wUfk  §mo^  Writers  iiAbrib^  t^  the  lea^lQr i  ages*  The  oply  equalit]^  bene  alluded^ 
\ft\  is  i that  of  ^  lanlcB  a£  meoi  on  llmiej^eft  of  Godi  the  uiiivers^l  tOreatok*  >^  ahd 
^diityiofiCijuaLkialtdjMtisliattdibenevcletf^  in' ths.  nftijiiobs  statidnA 

m f^ic^  God  faid.pladedithteiw  I: And  this  variety  mokded  evety  gl»dation;  from 
the  iH»$Fi  whi>'4iat/oil  ifaia. itfarowv  iwcarp)glhk>  crown  ot  diadem  and  his  rbfbe, 
audi. from  the  ipliiwesi/nt^tilest,  land,  judges  I cC  the  earthy  to  the  hiretin^  wh6' 
fiaiahi4  Jiis.  dayi  aild  ifxpected  tb^iftnltpChia  kboi]r,'eindilo  thb  s^rvlntj  or 
slave,  who  was  deUveriedk)nI)r.b;r>i>aatik:i  .   ^    '  ..  .^  i.>  >       ii 

.Adtto  th^geBMaiipiii)8il£b  of  tkocmdpdgev  iwe  •ma7MbbBeFite>4bM'the>  sfem^  of 
iMtuiiefitbfOligktiitflUlitaibfftacliei^^  ail  t  omibeDlt  itanaoier,  to  (are 

eogagfd  the  lattoQtidn  idfAneui  JdiiH^iageirof  Job.  >  ^'  Aufki  now  the!  besets;: 
aod^hfjrislMiU  taooliilbQeii  andtblSi&wla.of  th^aur,  and  lihey  shaU^telltbei^:*  br^ 
9peA^t0itlke>«dtth^«&d\d1i  ahallAtMiah  ttbm^  andth^  fishes  .^f  the  seaishldl' 
dbelawiuntodtbeeil  t  MfheDhncs^atli  nob  in  all  th^se!  itlpngs  >tfaati«TBri  -riAf^n  io9> 
t»i)IidtlN* suite  (WBiDtatoHri-atria)^^^  WBnk  iainmtlnral  ^hiatoty >dirddlcJiA 

tp»  sip  proper- tndi^tbaidiabot^  opei  'supreme^  f&Mi' 

Ijflffft^tJSffi^-'QiBiaagrtiumi;.'  .»!   .von  niVihiii//     .'.i.'iM^iM|    I)  >u   h-.miImN  til    lni,\\ 

Hil^9A  thittim(2  A9iim«^nRlaUyih(ap^  ilqviaair,.«h9o\^pilt,(fbewliDkKi)o6k.  rlMbst' 
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of  the  religious  and  moral  lessons  here  set  before  us  are  closely  connected,  and 
intimately  incorporated,  with  pertinent  observations  upon  some  of  the  works  of 
nature. 

This  is  more  particularly  observable  in  that  great  prophetic  vision  contained 
in  the  thirty-eighth  and  subsequent  chapters,  when  the  eye  of  Job  saw  the 
Lord.  Here  the  attention  of  that  illustrious  sufferer  is  directed,  almost  exclu- 
sively, to  the  visible  works  of  God,  and  especially,  to  the  various  characters 
and  appropriate  habits  of  his  animated  creatures.  That  his  mind  might  be 
duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  supreme  wisdom,  power,  and  universal 
providence  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  man ;  that  he 
might  hence  learn  the  important  lesson  of  humility,  and  perfect  submission  to 
the  Divine  will,  the  book  of  nature  is  laid  open  before  him — that  sublime 
volimie,  where  the  Creator  hath  impressed  legible  characters,  in  the  hand^  or 
attainment,  of  every  man,  that  all  men  might  know  his  work.  Chap,  xxxvii.  7. 

Nor  was  the  study  of  that  age  confined  to  terrestrial  objects.  It  appears  that 
men  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  Hence  the 
incidental  mention  of  the  following  stars  and  constellations — ^Arcturus  and  his 
sonSy  Orion,  Pleiades,  Chambers  of  the  South,  the  crooked  Serpent,  and  Maz- 
zaroth.     Chaps,  ix.  xxxviii. 

With  the  study  of  astronomy  they  also  connected  the  observation  of  the 
revolving  seasons,  as  we  may  collect  from  the  mention  that  is  made  of  the 
sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  bands  of  Orion,  or  the  periodical  return 
of  spring  and  frost.    Chap,  xxxviii. 

It  should  therefore  seem  that  this  age  had  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
true  annual  period,  which,  in  most  ancient  languages,  is  distinguished  by  a 
term  implpng  iteration,  revolution,  or  a  circle ;  and  can  only  mean  the  periodi- 
cal return  of  the  sun  and  the  seasons. 

Noah's  year  had  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  with,  probably,  addi- 
tional days,  to  complete  the  period ;  and  Job,  speaking  of  his  birth-day,  says — 
"  Let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year ;  let  it  not  come  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  months."  Between  the  two  clauses  of  this  verse  there  is  a  marked 
antithesis.  The  former  describes  something  distinct  from  the  general  computa*- 
tion  of  months  consisting  of  thirty  days  each.  And  this  appears  from  the 
appropriate  meanings  of  the  verb  TIT,  which  we  translate,  be  joined.  The 
word  may  imply  to  be  sharp,  to  constitute  a  point  or  acme ;  also  to  rejoice. 

The  Epagomenes,  or  additional  days,  were  joined  to  the  general  computation 
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of  months ;  they  did  constitute  the  point  or  acme  of  the  year ;  and  they  may  be 
said  to  rejoice^  as  each  of  them  was  honoured  with  a  sacred  name,  and  they 
were  all  set  apart  as  solemn  festivals. ^^  Hence  we  may  understand  the  words 
of  Job  to  this  effect — Let  it  not  be  one  of  those  illustrious  days  which  are 
joined  to  the  year ;  let  it  not  even  hold  an  undistinguished  place  amongst  the 
number  of  the  months. 

Whatever  confusion  local  ignorance,  Sabaean  superstition,  or  popular  usage, 
may  have  introduced  into  the  calendars  of  mwe  recent  times,  the  primitive 
computation  of  the  year  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  imperfect  as  it  has  been 
generally  rejuresented. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  respectable  authorities  for  limiting  the  year  of  some 
celebrated  nations  of  antiquity  to  360  days.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that  science, 
or  even  agriculture,  could  flourish  amongst  any  people  who  regarded  this  as  the 
true  computation,  and  who  supposed  the  same  month  to  traverse  the  whole  roimd 
of  the  seasons  in  the  course  of  a  single  life,  without  perceiving  the  error  in  their 
reckoning,  and  the  general  extent  of  that  error.  A  people  who  were  too  igno- 
rant to  make  this  discovery  must  have  also  been  too  barbarous  to  leave  us  any 
certain  documents  of  their  history. 

The  ancients  either  used  means  to  adjust  their  years  to  the  solar  period,  or 
else  their  astronomical  days  differed  from  natural  days,  and  corresponded  with 
the  sun's  passage  through  respective  degrees  of  a  great  circle. 

Amongst  the  Indians,  one  of  the  most  renowned  nations  of  antiquity,  science 
has  remained  stationary  for  a  great  many  ages ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
their  books  will  throw  more  light  upon  the  computations  of  the  ancient  Chal- 
daeans  and  Egyptians,  than  we  have  yet  obtained  through  the  medium  of  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  ^^ 

At  the  head  of  human  inventions  which  were  fiimiliar  to  the  age  of  Job, 
we  may  place  vrriting  and  books .  To  these  there  are  repeated  allusions :  chaps, 
xiii.  26,  27,  28;  xvi.  19;  xxxi.  35,  36.  The  following  passage  mentions  the 
various  modes  of  writing  than  in  use :  ''  Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written !  oh 
that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  I  That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen 
and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever ! "  chap.  xix.  23,  24.    Here  three  kinds  of  writing 


14  See  Gebelm»  Hist,  du  Calend.  p.  360.  538. 

1^  See  a  Dissertation  on  the  Indian  Cycle  of  Sixty  Years,  in  the  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 
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are  distinguished:  1.  with  a  pen  or  common  style;  2.  printing  in  a  book ; 
3.  engraving  m  a  rock  or  tablet  of  stone  with  an  iron  instrument,  and  perhaps 
filling  the  cavities  with  lead. 

I  follow  the  English  translation.  But  to  the  able  antiquary,  who  could 
duly  analyze  the  original,  and  compare  it  with  the  usages  of  primitive  times, 
of  which  some  remains  are  found  in  the  east  of  Asia,  this  passi^  would  fumii^ 
a  curious  subject  of  discussion.  I  must  content  mj^self  with  the  conjecture,  that 
by  printing  in  a  book  Job  means  to  describe  the  stamping  of  a  whole  inscrip-^ 
tion  in  clay,  from  a  dye  carved  in  wood,  and  then  burning  the  clay  into  brick. 
This  conjecture  arises  from  the  acknowledged  antiquity  of  such  a  method  of 
recording  feots. 

It  £q)pears  from  Pliny,^^  that  bricks,  stamped  in  this  manner,  were  amongst 
the  first  books  or  records  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  that  they  were  ^ooployed  in 
recording  subjects  which  were  to  be  transmitted  to  remote  posterity.  The 
present  age  has  exhibited  specimens  of  Babylonian  bricks  thus  inscribed.  PHny 
cites  the  authority  of  Epigenes,  a  very  respectable  writer,  for  the  fact,  that  the 
Babylonians  had  thus  recorded  their  astronomical  observations  during  a 
period  oE  720  years.  And  Porphyry  wrote,  that  Callisthenes  sent  to  Aristotle  a 
series  of  astronomical  observations,  which  had  been  found  at  Babylon,  for  1903 
years  befoire  that  city  was  taken  by  Alexander. ^^  These  authorities  are  not  in- 
consistent with  each  other.  The  inscribed  bricks  constituted  only  the  most 
ancient  part  of  the  series,  and  afta*  the  art  of  writing  had  been  improved,  some 
more  convenient  mode  of  recording  observations  was  substituted  in  their  place. 
In  the  i^  of  the  exode  of  the  IsraeUtes,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  720 
years  after  the  above  date,  it  was  a  known  practice  to  write  in  a  book  such 
characters  as  might  be  obliterated  by  means  of  a  liquid.  '^  The  priest  shall  write 
these  curses  in  a  book,  and  he  shall  blot  them  out  with  the  bitter  water." 
Numb.  V.  23.  To  the  1903  years  mentioned  above,  let  ns  add  825  for  the  in- 
tervening space  between  the  Macedonian  conquest  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
it  will  appear  that  the  series  of  obs^vations  commenced  within  20  years  of 
the  birth  of  Peleg,  when  the  regions  of  the  earth  were  first  allotted  to  the 
Noachidse^  and  at  the  very  time  when  Nimrod  and  his  adherents  wiare  begin- 
ning to  build  their  city. 


!•  Lib.  vii.  c.  56.  ^^  Apud  Simplic.  De  Coelo,  Comm.  46. 
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This  date  is  important.  The  BahylooianB  were  no  sooner  left  alone,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  their  kingdom^  than  they  began  to  register  their  sidereal  ob- 
servations. The  science  of  astronomy,  and  the  art  of  writing,  were  therefore 
previously  known.  They  were  ready  for  immediate  and  practical  application. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Chtldaeans  of  Alexander's  age  could  read 
those  tablets  which  had  been  stamped  at  the  era  of  the  city's  foimdation: 
cktherwise  they  could  not  have  ascertained  their  dates,  and  the  particulars  which 
they  contained. 

The  (XHncidence  of  the  first  date  with  so  remarkable  an  event  in  scripture 
chronology  furnishes  a  strong  support  to  the  authenticity  of  the  fitct  recorded 
by  Porphyry ;  and  it  also  proves  that,  after  we  have  struck  out  the  imaginary 
ages  of  the  Gods,  in  which  many  ancient  nations,  as  well  as  the  Hindoos  of  our 
own  days,  indulged  their  reveries,  the  real  chrcmology  of  the  Cluddaeans,  founded 
upon  actual  observation  and  record ^  agreed  precisely  with  the  Mosaic  account. 

I  hope.  Sir,  the  epistolary  fonn  will  excuse  this  digression,  into  which  I  have 
been  led  by  Job's  mention  of  printing.  And  I  also  trust  your  learned  friends 
will  not  insist  upon  it  that  the  verb  npTI,  which  is  here  used,  may  signify  to 
delineate  or  writej  as  wdl  as  to  impress  an  inscription.  However  that  may  be,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Job  uses  the  word  in  the  latter  sense,  chap.  xiii.  27. 
''  Thou  settest  a  print  upon  the  heels  of  my  feet."  What  is  the  purport  of  this 
print?  It  is  this:  ''And  hb,  as  a  roitbn  thing,  consvmath,  as  a  gar- 
MBNT  THAT  IS  MOTH-EATEN."  That  is,  as  I  Understand  the  passage,  he 
figuratively  describes  the  visible  decay,  occasioned  by  affliction  and  disease, 
by  representing  his  heels  as  engraved  stamps  or  dyes,  which  left  this  humiliat- 
ing sentence  impressed  in  the  dust,  wherever  he  moved  his  steps. 

Abraham,  Job's  contemporary,  is  said  in  the  twenty**8ixth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
to  have  kept  the  statutes  of  God*  The  word  for  statutes  is  IDpn,  delineations^ 
carvings ;  and  I  think  the  metaphor  cofuM  not  have  been  used j  had  not  written 
or  engraved  laws  been  known  in  Abraham's  time. 

Another  term  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job,  seems,  more  de- 
cisively, to  allude  to  the  practice  of  stamping  inscriptions  or  legible  characters. 
Thus,  chap,  xxxiii.  16,  '*  He  sealeth  their  instruction;"  that  is,  by  the  impres- 
sion of  a  dream  or  vision.  This  cannot  possibly  mean  to  seal  tip,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  secret,  but  to  communicate  information  by  the  impression  of  a 
seal.     So  again,  chap.  ix.  7,  '^  and  sealeth  up  the  stars."     So  the  English  ver- 
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sioji ;  but  the  sense  of  the  passage  seems  rather  to  be — ^He  impresseth  the  hea- 
vens with  the  distinct  figures  of  the  constellations ;  or,  as  it  follows  in  the  next 
verse  but  one,  *'  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  Chambers  of 
the  South/' 

To  give  one  instance  more, — chap,  xxxvii.  7.  "He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of 
every  man ;  that  all  men  may  know  his  work.''  This  is  unintelligible.  The  mean- 
ing certainly  is,  He  setteth  a  seal  or  impression  in  the  hand  of  every  man. 
What  doth  he  thus  seal  or  mark  ?  Undoubtedly  those  awful  phenomena  which 
are  described  throughout  the  chapter.  The  purport  of  the  whole  sentence  must 
therefore  be  this:  God  impresseth  upon  the  works  of  nature  intelligible  cha- 
racters, which  are  visible  to  every  man,  so  that  all  may  perceive  the  operation 
of  a  Divine  Agent. 

All  this  evidently  alludes  to  the  art  of  communicating  information  by  the 
means  of  impressed  characters.  The  Hebrew  word  is  DJnn,  Hethm,  signarcj  to 
mark,  make  an  impression,  as  with  a  seal  or  dye ;  and  sometimes,  in  a  second- 
ary sense,  to  dose  or  seal  up,  because  seals  were  occasionally  used  for  that 
purpose.  The  noun  expressed  by  the  same  letters  signifies  an  engraved  dye, 
seal,  or  signet :  and  it  is  the  word  used  for  Judah's  signet,  whidi  was,  therefore, 
most  probably  engraved  with  legible  characters. 

But  I  must  leave  this  subject ;  and  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  other  parti- 
culars which  I  could  wish  to  see  elucidated  by  some  competent  and  unbiassed 
scholar,  as  they  would  undoubtedly  reflect  considerable  U^t  iq)on  the  real  state 
and  various  attainments  of  society  in  the  patriarchal  ages. 

The  healing  art  was  already  studied :  we  find  allusions  to  physicians,  and 
to  the  binding  and  closing  of  wounds. 

There  are  also  firequent  allusions  to  architecture :  and  in  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  art  of  designing — '*  Who  hath  laid  the  measures 
thereof;  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it  ?  Whereupon  are  the  founda- 
tions thereof  fastened;  or  who  hath  laid  the  comer  stone  thereof?"  The 
meaning  of  the  epithet  appUed  to  ships,  in  the  ninth  chapter,  is  somewhat 
doubtful :  if  it  signifies  either  swift  or  swelling^  it  may  imply  that  they  were 
driven  by  sails. 

Music  appears  to  have  been  in  great  request,  and  to  have  been  practised  upon 
a  variety  of  instruments,  such  as  the  Aarp,  the  organ^  the  tabret,  the  timbrel, 
and  the  trumpet.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  form  and  the  capacity  of  these 
primitive  mstruments? 


I 


r 
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Gold»  silver,  brass  or  copper,  and  iron,  are  frequently  mentioned  :  lead 
occurs  in  one  passage ;  but  I  find  nothing  of  tin.  Our  Cassiterides  were  not 
yet  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Asia. 

The  familiar  mention  of  the  various  metals  may  be  insisted  upon  as  a  proof 
that  their  use  was  generally  understood  in  the  age  of  Job.  And  from  the 
passages  in  which  their  names  occur,  we  also  learn  that  in  this  age  men  had 
attained  considerable  desrterity  in  the  management  of  them,  and  in  their 
amplication  to  appropriate  purposes.  Molten  mirrors  (chapter  xx3cvii.  18.) 
could  not  have  been  rendered  useful,  without  the  art  of  compounding  and 
polishing  hard  metals.  Not  only  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  understood, 
but  also  the  method  of  tempering  it  for  different  purposes,  such  as  massy 
springs  for  bows  (chap.  xx.  24.),  and  razors  for  shaving  (chap.  i.  20.),  which 
must  have  been  brought  to  a  fine  edge. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  instruments  of  steel  of  a  more  curious  and  delicate 
nature  were  now  manufadxired :  for  sapphires,  the  precious  onyx,  coral,  pearls, 
rubies,  and  the  topaz  of  Ethiopia,  were  in  high  esteem  (chap,  xxviii.)  They 
were  not  merely  admired  as  rough  pebbles,  but  were  set  in  fine  gold.  Men 
must  therefore  have  possessed  the  proper  means,  and  adequate  skill  to  cut, 
pierce,  and  polish  these  hard  gems,  and  exhibit  their  beauty.  It  may  also  be 
remarked,  that  this  variety  of  metals  and  precious  stones  could  not  have  been 
known  in  any  one  place,  without  a  diligent  application  to  mining  and  com- 
merce, and  a  regular  communication  between  distant  countries. 

The  flocks  and  herds  of  Job  present  us  with  a  view  of  pasturage  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  We  have  also  the  following  particulars,  connected  with  the 
art  of  husbandry  :  yokes  of  oxen,  plowing,  harrowing,  carrying  home  com  with 
oxen,  bams,  foddering  of  oxen,  cribs,  sowing,  reaping,  harvest,^  binding  com 
into  sheaves,  shocks  of  com,  ears  of  com  cut  off,  wheat,  barley,  grinding  of 
com,  mills,  mowing  of  grass,  oil,  vineyards,  winepresses,  gardens,  planting  in 
raised  heaps,  hedging,  landmarks,  and  therefore,  appropriation  of  lands. 

Amongst  the  provisions  for  domestic  comfort,  we  have  the  use  of  salt, 
cheese,  butter,  honey,  lamps,  candles;  weavers,  woollen  garments,  manties, 
robes,  coats,  girdles,  swaddling  bands,  sackcloth,  and  therefore  sacks ;  balances, 
pottery,  seething  pots,  caldrons,  bridles,  double  bridles,  cords,  bags,  new 
botties,  that  is,  of  elastic  skin,  for  wine  that  is  fermenting. 

Hunting  and  fishing  were  also  practised*    Amongst  the  implements  for  these 
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occupatkmSy  we  find  nets,  gins,  traps,  snares,  hooks,  barbed  irons,  and  fish 
spears. 

The  art  of  war  was  familiar  to  these  times :  we  have  not  therefore  absolutely 
mounted  up  to  the  golden  age.  Even  the  patient  Job  had  been  a  warrior,  and 
victorious :  he  had  dwelt  as  a  king  in  the  army ;  he  had  broken  the  jaws  of 
the  wicked,  and  his  bow  had  been  renewed  in  his  hand.  The  military  phrase  of 
breaking  the  jaws  is,  probably,  borrowed  from  the  pastoral  idiom,  and  describes 
the  manner  of  smiting  beasts  of  prey.  Connected  with  the  art  of  war  we  have 
the  following  particulars— armies,  glittering  swords  and  spears,  darts,  bows 
of  steel,  archers,  arrows,  rattling  quivers,  slings,  habergeons,  shields,  bucklers, 
bosses  of  bucklers,  camps,  war-horses,  riding  on  horseback,  &c.  &c. 

In  this  short  abstract  of  notices  I  have  merely  copied  the  English  transla- 
tion. Critical  acumen  might  possibly  give  a  different  turn  to  some  of  them. 
But  without  inquiring  into  the  precise  meaning  and  force  of  every  particular 
term,  it  must  be  perceived  that  the  topics  are  various,  and  many  of  them  im- 
portant.  Occurring,  as  they  do,  in  a  book  which  describes  maokind  as  they  were, 
sixty-seven  years  before^  the  death  of  Shem,  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
they  must  be  acknowledged  to  exhibit  the  early  ages  in  a  light  somewhat 
different  from  that  in  which  they  have  been  generally  viewed.  They  declare 
imequivocally,  that  the  industry  of  man  had  already  been  called  into  action, 
and  that  his  genius  had  taken  an  extensive  range. 

But  to  what  people  must  we  ascribe  the  original  acquisition  of  that  valuable 
and  various  knowledge,  which  was  possessed  by  Job  and  his  friends  ? 

It  will,  probably,  be  suggested  that  they  lived  almost  in  a  central  situation, 
between  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Babylonians,  the  great  in- 
ventors of  every  thing. 

If  these  celebrated  nations  had  dealt  less  in  fable,  and  had  left  us  more 
of  simple,  historical  detail,  they  would  have  placed  their  just  claims  upon 
surer  ground  than  they  have  done ;  and  even  their  unfounded  boasts  would 
have  been  less  exposed  to  detection,  by  the  hesitation  and  suspicion  of 
inquiry. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  either  for  or  against  these  nations,  I  must  observe, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  that  neither  Job  himself,  nor  either  of  his  firiends, 
acknowledges  the  smallest  obUgation  to  any  of  them.     I  have  already  offered 
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I'  some  hints,  relative  to  their  own  account  of  the  source  of  their  iirformation. 

I  Let  us  now  consider  this  matter  with  a  closer  attention. 

I  The  Bahyionians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Phoenicians,  were  industrious  na- 

tions. They  may  have  already  made  some  important  discoveries.  But  these 
discoveries  must  have  been  regarded,  in  the  age  of  Job,  bs  recent  and  novel. 
The  charm  of  novelty  would  have  strongly  recommended  them  to  those  persons 
who  despised  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  and  viewed  the  world  as  improving 
in  wisdom  from  age  to  age. 

But  amongst  the  friends  of  Job  we  remark  sentiments  diametrically  opposite 
to  these.  Though,  as  very  aged  men,  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  claim  of 
superior  wisdom,  comparatively  with  Job,  yet  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  prior  generation  as  abundantly  wiser.  Even  this  generation,  however,  was 
not  the  fountain  of  wisdom ;  it  was  only  a  stream  which  rolled  down  to  their 
times  the  venerable  search  of  their  fathers.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  trea- 
sure which  these  luise  men  possessed,  derived  an  additional  value,  in  their 
esteem,  from  its  pure  and  unalloyed  antiquity.  How  absurd  must  the  tone  of 
their  speeches  have  sounded  to  each  other,  and  to  Job  himself,  if  the  matter 
which  those  speeches  contained  was  not  derived  from  the  most  recondite  times 
— ^if  it  was  mixed  at  all  with  the  doctrine  of  strangers !     "  No  stranger  had 

PASSED    AMONG   TUEM!" 

Young  instructors,  and  novel  systems,  would  have  experienced  but  a  cool 
reception  amongst  such  men  as  these.     Let  us  hear  their  general  sentiments. 

Elihu,  a  younger  man  than  the  rest  of  the  company,  had  been  present  dining 
the  whole  conference.     He  had  reverently  attended  to  what  had  been  said,  on 
both  sides  of  the  question ;  for  we  find  him  quoting  passages  as  far  beck  as 
^  the  sixth  chapter.  Yet  he  does  not  once  speak,  nor  is  his  name  even  mentioned, 

!  before  the  thirty-second  chapter.     And  there  he  makes  a  long,  and  rather  em- 

barrassed apology,  for  presuming  to  speak  at  all,  in  the  preserve  of  his  elders. 
He  waited  till  Job  and  his  friends  had  spoken,  because  they  were  older  than  he. 
I  At  last,  he  takes  courage,  and  says  for  himself — **  I  am  young,  and  ye  are  very 

old ;  wherefore  I  was  afraid,  and  durst  not  shew  you  my  opinion :  I  said,  Days 
should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years  should  teach  rvisdom.'^  Chap,  xxxii.  6,  7. 

After  a  few  more  sentences,  he  paused  again,  till  their  long  and  general 
silence  gave  him  permission  to  proceed,  which  he  does,  by  a  repeated  apology 
for  presuming  to  declare  his  opinion.     With  such  sentiments  of  veneration  for 
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age,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  even  this  young  speaker  would  dare  to  outrage 
the  ears  of  his  audience,  by  broaching  any  novel  doctrine. 

And  this  profound  degree  of  respect  did  not  in  one  tittle  exceed  what  was 
actually  claimed  by  these  hoary  elders.  Eliphaz,  the  first  named  amongst  Job's 
friends,  the  first  speaker,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  oldest  man  in  the  assem- 
bly, thus  reminds  Job  of  the  deference  which  was  due  to  his  opinion  and  that  of 
his  associates :  "  With  us  are  both  the  grayheaded  and  very  aged  men ;  much 
older  than  thy  father.''  Chap.  xv.  10.  And  to  the  validity  of  this  plea  Job 
himself  fully  subscribes :  ''  With  the  ancient  is  ivisdom;  and  in  length  of  days, 
understanding.'^  Chap.  xii.  12.  And  again :  speaking  of  the  Almighty — •"  He 
removeth  away  the  speech  of  the  trusty  ;  and  taketh  away  the  understanding  of 
the  aged;''  (ib.  v.  20.)  that  is,  he  confounds  the  wisdom  of  those  men  who  are 
acknowledged  to  possess  it  in  the  most  eminent  degree. 

From  hence,  and  fix)m  many  passages  of  a  Uke  tendency,  it  appears  that,  in 
the  age  of  Job,  and  amongst  his  fiiends,  it  was  a  principle  so  firmly  established, 
to  seek  instruction  from  men  of  superior  years,  that  very  old  and  very  wise  were 
almost  regarded  as  synonymous  phrases. 

The  peculiar  studies  and  improvements  of  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  and 
Phoenicians,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were  as  yet  but  recent ;  and  for  that 
very  reason,  even  if  they  were  imobjectionable  in  other  respects,  they  would 
have  been  held  in  disdain  by  the  friends  of  Job.  For  the  instruction  which 
these  ancients  deUvered  did  not  derive  the  whole  of  its  authority  firom  the 
Ups  of  the  aged  teachers :  it  owed  much  of  its  weight  to  its  own  absolute  an- 
tiquity. 

Each  of  Job's  friends  makes  a  formal  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  preceding 
generations,  and  to  the  express  authority  of  those  generations  for  what  was  said 
upon  this  occasion.  Such  appeals  made  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  of 
Job,  must  surely  imply  a  mutual  acknowledgment,  that  they  did  actually  deliver 
the  genuine  lessons  of  the  ages  to  which  they  referred.  And  Job  himself  is 
challenged  to  detect  their  error,  if  they  quoted  their  authors  inaccurately. 

"  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  (DTM,  Adam)  was  placed 
UPON  EARTH?"  says  Zophar.  Does  not  this  necessarily  imply  something  of 
which  Job  may  have  been  previously  informed ;  which  he  is  supposed  actually 
to  have  known ;  and  which  he  must  readily  acknowledge  to  have  been  of  old  ? 
And  what  are  we  to  imderstand  by  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  unless  it  means 
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a  reference  to  some  well  known  authority  of  the  primitive  age  of  man — ^perhaps 
a  prophecy  of  Enoch,  who  Uved  in  the  days  of  Adam  ? 

Had  we  been  present  upon  tliis  occasion,  would  not  such  a  preface  have 
called  forth  our  attention  ?  What  should  we  now  have  expected  to  hear  fix)m 
this  venerable  old  man,  but  some  very  ancient  matter — ^some  genuine  tradition 
of  the  earliest  ages  ?  Accordingly  we  find  him  describing  the  woeful  state  and 
portion  of  the  wicked,  in  a  most  sublime  speech,  which  had  probably  descended 
entire  from  the  antediluvian  world,  as  it  evidently  concludes  with  a  prophetic 
demmciation  of  the  deluge.  "When  he" — ^the  wicked — **  is  about  to  fill  his 
belly,  Grod  shall  cast  the  fiiry  of  his  wrath  upon  him,  and  shall  rain  it  upon 

HIM,  WHILE  HE  IS  BATING The  heaven  shall  reveal  his  iniquity,  and  the 

earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.     The  increase  of  his  house  shall  depart 

They  shall  flow  away,  in  the  day  of  his  wrath.''  Chap.  xx.  23,  27,  28.  Is  not 
this  the  very  kind  of  matter  which  we  must  have  been  prepared  to  expect  ? 

In  order  to  be  convinced  that  the  words  which  I  have  cited  contain  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  deluge,  let  us  compare  them  with  other  texts  which  exclusively 
refer  to  that  awful  event.  "  God  shall  rain  his  fury  upon  him,  while  he  is  eat- 
ing They  skdHflow  away^  in  the  day  of  his  wrath."  Thus,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  our  Saviour  says,  with  apparent  reference  to 

these  very  words,  **  They  were  eating  and  drinking until  the  day  that 

Noe  entered  into  the  ark,  and  knew  not,  until  the  flood  camej  and  took  them 
all  away."  Again :  "  The  heaven  shall  reveal  his  iniquity ;  and  the  earth  shall 
rise  up  against  him."  How  did  God  execute  his  wrath  upon  the  wicked  ?  By 
opening  the  windows  of  heaven^  and  breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep :  Gren.  vii.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  this  is  a  genuine  prophecy  of 
Enoch,  that  righteous  man  whom  the  Lord  exempted  from  the  lot  of  mor- 
tality ;  since  we  learn  from  St.  Jude,  that  one  part  of  his  subject  denounced  the 
judgments  of  Grod  upon  a  wicked  world.  Jude,  v.  15. 

That  many  of  the  sentiments,  and  even  whole  paragraphs,  in  the  speeches 
of  Job's  friends,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Noah,  is  declared  as  strongly 
as  it  can  be  expressed  by  language.  To  this  age,  therefore,  we  must  refer 
the  various  instruction  which  those  paragraphs  contain.  Thus  Ehphaz  says, 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter — "  I  will  shew  thee,  hear  me  !  and  that  which  I 
have  seen,  or  learned,  will  L  declare — ^which  wise  men  have  told,  from  their 
FATHERS,  (and  have  not  hid  it ;)  imto  whom  alone  the  earth  was  given  :  and  no 
stranger  passed  among  them."  (v.  17 — 19.) 
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Here  let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  who  were  those  p^^ons  to  whom  alone 
the  earth  was  given.  Doubtless  they  must  have  been  Noah  and  his  three  sons. 
On  the  day  previous  to  the  deluge,  the  earth  had  myiiads  of  inhabitants,  all  of 
whom  might  prefer  their  claim  to  a  share.  But  God  disinherited  every  soul  of 
them,  excepting  this  one  family,  whom  he  saved  in  the  ark,  and  to  whom  he 
expressly  says — "  Replenish  the  earth — I  have  given  you  aU  things."  Gen.  ix. 

And  who  were  those  wise  men,  to  whose  authority  Ehphaz  thus  solemnly 
appeals  ?  When  we  consider  his  own  age  and  character,  it  mxist  be  clearly 
evident,  that  in  order  to  merit,  from  him,  the  reputation  of  preeminence  in 
wisdom,  it  was  essentially  requisite  that  they  shoidd  also  be  preeminent  in  years. 
He  does  not,  however,  appeal  immediately  to  Noah  and  his  sons :  for  thl)se 
persons  to  whom  alone  the  earth  was  given,  are  styled  Hit  fathers  of  these  wise 
men.  Nor  can  he  mean  by  fathers,  remote  progenitors :  for,  in  that  sense,  the 
great  patriarchs  were  his  own  fathers,  and  those  of  tiie  persons  present  with 
him.  If  therefore  we  allow  him  to  speak  sense,  we  must  suppose  that  he  uses 
the  Xenn  fathers  m  a  more  limited  and  proper  aoeeptatioti,  as  implying  imme- 
diate  ancestors.  Can  we,  then,  imagine  that,  by  vdse  men,  he  means  any  other 
than  Arphaxad,  Salah,  Heber,  or  their  parallels  in  descent ;  who  were  still  living, 
and  might,  at  that  very  time,  be  consulted  in  person  ?  If  I  have  rightly  fixed 
the  era  of  Job's  affliction,  Eliphaz  must  have  Uved  in  the  days  of  Noah :  and 
the  sons  of  Noah — Shem,  at  least — survived  this  conference  many  yeare.  Yet 
there  may  be  good  reasons  why  this  grave  elder  does  not  appeal  immediately  to 
their  authority.  His  mind  had  been  sharpened  fay  opposition,  and  he  speaks 
with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  accuracy.  Noah  and  his  sons  were  but  four  per- 
sons. We  know  not  ui  what  part  of  the  earth  they  may  have  resided*  E^{^iaz 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  them.  But  their  sons, 
their  grandsons,  and  great  grandsons,  were  comparatively  numerous,  and  were 
settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of-  them  must  have  been 
accessible  to  a  man  of  ardent  inquiry,  who  had  now  been  thdr  contempo- 
rary for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  Temanite  does  not  therefore  'say  that  he 
had  been  told  such  things  by  those  patriarchs^  to  whom  alone  Wve  earth  was 
given,  but  by  their  sons,  who  had  faithfully  delivered  the  same  lessons  from 
their  venerable  fathers. 

After  this  solemn  introduction,  to  what  respect  can  we  suppose  that  the 
speech  of  EUphaz  would  be  entitled,  in  the  presence  ■  of  Job,  and  of  his  other 
friends,  if  it  was  not  known,  or  believed,  that  he  had '  actually  dersviedinstruc*- 
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tion  from  those  wise  men,  to  whom  he  refers,  and  that  he  was  then  deUvler- 
ing  the  gemiine  traditions  of  Noah,  and  of  his  immediate  family  ?  The  in-* 
straction  which  he  had  delivered  from  his  own  experience  and  reflection  had 
been  slighted :  but  now  he  says — *'  Hxar  me  1  I  speak  from  anthority  which 
you  are  bound  to  respect/' 

Two  more  dauses  of  this  introduction  are  deserving  of  notice.  The  wise 
Tnen  had  not  hid  tiie  instructions  of  their  fathers ;  they  were  ready  to  com- 
municate wisdom,  with  plainness  and  simpUcity .  This  looks  like  an  obhque 
censure  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  hierophant — of  those  dark  allegories, 
which,  at  that  time,  were  becoming  prevalent  amongst  the  surrounding  nations. 

But  such  mununery  had  no  foundation  in  antiquity :  for,  amongst  those  to 
whom  alone  the  earth  was  given^  "  no  strange  had  passed" —  none  of  those 
novel  teachers,  who  boasted  of  their  hidden  mysteries.  The  word  "^t,  a  stranger ^ 
comes  from  rtlt,  to  scatter ^  o£  disperse.  By  the  selection  of  this  term,  EUphaz 
seems  to  allude  to  those  who  had  been  scattered  abroad,  for  their  rebeUion 
and  idolatry,  and  to  stigmatize  them  as  the  teachers  of  hidden  and  superstitious 
doctrines. 

And  what  does  this  old  man  produce,  from  the  authentic  tmdttion  of  the 
great  patriarchs?  He  describes  the  wretched  state  of  the  wicked^  and  the  judg- 
ments that  await  them,  in  language  friU  of  allusion  to  the  study  of  nature,  and 
to  the  arts  and  acqiiired  knowledge  of  society.  The  divine  and  human  infor- 
mation of  Job  and  his  friends  were  therefore  derived  from  the  same  source-^ 
they  had  both  flowed  together,  in  one  stream,  from  the  &mily  of  Noah. 

This  will  appear  still  more  evident  when  we  shall  have  reconsideaped  tjne 
introduction  of  Bildad's  speech,  in  the  eighth  chapter.  "  For  inquire,'  I  pray 
thee,  of  the  former  age'' — the  prior  generation — "  aiid  prepare  thyself  to  the 
search  of  their  frithers  (for  we  are  but  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing,  becaase 
our  days  upon  earth  are  but  a  shadow) :  shall  they  not  tewch  thee,  and  tell  thee, 
and  utter  words  out  of  their  heart  r  (v.  8 — 10.) 

Were  we  to  lose  sight  of  the  precise  era  of  Job's  afiliction,  or  to  give  up  the 
dironology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  I  know  not  what  sense  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  of  this  passage.  Here  are  very  old  and  grave  men  describing  themselves 
as  young  and  inexperienced  children ;  as  having  been  bom  but  yesterday,  and 
consequently  as  knowing  nothing  at  all,  in  comparison  with  a  prior  generation. 
At  the  same  time,  they  regarded  wisdom  as  the  finiit  of  years ;  and  therefore 
this  prior  generation  must  have  abundantiy  surpassed  them  in  the  duration  of 
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their  lives.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  prior  generation  must  have  been  young 
and  ignorant  children,  like  themselves.  These  elders  must,  then,  refer  to 
certain  persons  who  had  been  bom  when  human  life  enjoyed  a  longer  range 
than  it  did  in  the  existing  generation.  And  this  was  the  case  with  the  antedilu- 
vian patriarchs,  and  with  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah.  The  former 
are  quite  out  of  the  question.  Bildad  therefore  describes  the  early  descendants 
of  Noah  as  a  prior  generation,  who  had  Uved  long  enough  to  acquire  a  consid- 
erable stock  of  original  knowledge,  or  experience  of  their  own,  and  had  also 
added  to  this  stock  the  valuable  ^earcA  of  their  fathers.  So  far  we  can  proceed 
uninterruptedly,  and  without  adverting  to  the  precise  age  of  Job.  But  this  prior 
generation  were  still  quaUfied  to  teach  and  tell  what  they  knew,  and  to  utter 
words  from  their  heart,  or  memory.  They  were  therefore  still  Uving:  and 
accordingly  Job  is  advised  to  consult  them  for  confirmation  of  the  maxims  which 
were  now  deUvered  to  him.  All  this  is  perfectly  inteUigible  and  highly  pertinent, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  and  admitting  the  date  which  we  have 
assigned  to  this  conference.  Job  is  advised  to  consult  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  Noah,  who  were  still  hving,  and  whose  great  experience,  collected 
during  an  extensive  period  of  life,  joined  with  the  sublime  lessons  which  they 
had  acquired  from  their  fathers,  entitled  their  opinion  to  the  most  sacred  re- 
spect. The  illustrious  sufierer  does  not  go  to  these  venerable  sages  for  confir- 
mation of  Bildad's  words :  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  accuracy  of  his  friend's 
recital,  and  therefore  begins  his  reply  with  the  open  acknowledgment — "/  know 
it  is  sOy  of  a  truth.** 

The  fideUty  of  the  venerable  Shuhite's  recital  being  thus  admitted,  we  have  a 
fair  opportunity  presented  to  us,  in  the  paragraph  here  quoted  from  ancient 
tradition,  to  remark  the  form  in  which  the  great  patriarchs  delivered  their 
lessons  of  wisdom.  "  Can  the  rush  grow  up  without  mire  ?  Can  the  flag  grow 
without  water  ?  Whilst  it  is  yet  in  its  greenness,  and  not  cut  down,  it  withereth 
before  any  other  herb. — So  are  the  paths  of  all  that  forget  God;  and  the  hypo- 
crite's hope  shall  perish :  whose  hope  shall  be  cut  off,  and  whose  trust  shall  be  a 
spider^s  web.**  Chap.  viii.  1 1 — 14. 

This  is  a  reUgious  and  moral  lesson  illustrated  by  the  study  and  observation 
of  nature.  These  wise  men  quote  nature  as  we  quote  the  Bible.  In  their  age  it 
was  viewed  as  the  book  of  God,  and  therefore  studied,  for  the  discovery  of  his 
laws. 

Such,  then,  was  the  style  of  the  patriarchal  school :   and  from  this  school  it 
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was,  not  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations,  that  Job  and  his  friends  had 
avowedly  derived  their  store  of  information. 

I  might  add,  Sir,  to  the  number  of  such  remarks  as  I  have  already  made  ; 
but  I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  patience.  What  I  have 
said  will,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  general  reference 
to  the  book  of  Job,  as  to  a  very  early  picture  of  human  society,  and  as  exhibit- 
ing in  a  feithful  tablet  the  various  attainments  of  the  primitive  ages.  I  pretend 
not  to  absolute  proof,  on  a  subject  which  men  of  learning  and  abilities  far  supe- 
rior to  mine,  have  deemed  incapable  of  demonstration.  Offering  my  thoughts 
only  as  conjectures,  I  have  aimed  to  show  that  they  are  supported  by  a  certain 
degree  of  probability.  Some  of  the  particulars  may  appear  to  you  more,  and 
some  less  probable ;  but  I  cannot  tliink  they  will  be  swept  away  in  the  mass, 
excepting  by  those  persons  who  wish  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  that  they  may  make  room  for  their  own  speculations.  But  you,  Sir, 
are  not  of  that  number. 

For  my  own  part  I  hesitate  not  to  declare,  that  I  regard  the  book  of  Job  as 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  divine,  as  well  as  to  the  historian  who  treats  of 
ancient  times  :  and  I  believe  its  preservation  to  have  been  the  act  of  an  especial 
Providence. 

Unbelievers  have  raised  objections  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  who, 
according  to  them,  may  have  had  private  inducements  to  impose  upon  the  nation 
which  was  under  his  conduct.  Though  the  sacred  Lawgiver  of  Israel  stands 
high  above  the  reach  of  all  his  assailants,  it  may  be  deemed  useful  to  have 
some  collateral  evidence  to  produce,  for  the  disproval  of  the  adversary  and 
the  confirmation  of  unsteady  minds.  Here,  then,  is  an  ancient  book,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mosaic  legation,  which  exhibits  the  patriarchal  religion  in  all 
its  purity  and  simpUcity,  and  recognises  the  same  great  events,  in  primitive 
history,  which  the  pen  of  Moses  records. 

No  poUtical  inducement  to  imposition  can  here  be  supposed — ^no  opportunity 
of  firaud.  The  book  does  not  consist  of  the  soliloquy  or  speculation  of  one 
man.  Five  persons  of  the  most  dignified  and  respectable  characters  are  con- 
vened, from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  upon  a  great  occasion.  A 
serious  debate  ensues,  in  which  the  judgment,  the  character,  the  feeUng,  and 
the  veracity  of  the  parties  are  involved :  consequently  this  debate  is  conducted 
with  warmth.     Job's  great  calamity  gave  occasion  to  some  uncharitable  and 
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injurioos  mispiciam ;  and  the  general,  but  severe,  denunciations  of  God's  judg- 
ments upon  sinners  are,  unseasonably  applied  to  his  case.  He  defends  his 
integrity  with  indignant  spirit.  Yet  no  fundamental  principle  is  brought 
forward,  no  authority  quoted,  but  what  is  immediately  admitted  by  the  con- 
tendiikg  parties. — They  were  the  acknowledged  principles  and  traditions  of  the 
fathers  of  mankind,  to  whom  alone  the  earth  was  given. 

These  great  teachers  of  the  postdiluvian  world  were  soon  to  disappear.  But 
Job's  hi^ory  was  remarkable,  and  his  character  highly  venerated.  Whatever 
related  to  him  would  be  told  with  delight,  heard  with  avidity,  and  long  remem- 
bered. How  kind,  how  wise,  was  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  led 
to  this  debate,  and  gave  occasion  to  immortalize  the  pure  maxims  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  transmit  them  to  posterity  in  a  volume  upon  so  favourite  and 
interesting  a  subject ! 

This  important  view  of  the  book  of  Job  will,  I  trust,  justify  my  adding 
somedung  more,  in  defence  of  the  unqualified  degree  of  credit  which  I  ascribe 
to  it. 

Its  character  as  a  poem,  which  is  much  insisted  on  by  many  able  critics, 
has,  in  some  measure,  detracted  from  general  confidence.  But  our  ideas  of 
sacred  and  profane  poetry  ought  to  be  kept  whoUy  distinct.  In  no  subject 
that  was  either  suggested  by  the'  Divine  Spirit,  or  admitted  into  the  canon  of 
scripture,  upon  the  authority  of  that  Spirit,  can  I  beUeve  that  poetry  had  the 
liciense  to  violate  historical  truth ;  to  add,  suppress,  or  vary  the  incidents  for 
the  sake  of  description ;  to  embellish  with  the  wild  flowers  of  imagination,  or 
to  misrepresent  characters  and  principles.  The  matter  ^ven  by  inspiration  is 
uniform  and  consistent  throughout.  It  is  the  mere  colouring  of  style,  that 
any  sacred  writer  can  call  his  own.  And  whenever  the  style  of  this  book 
soars  above  the  usual  diction  of  primitive  times,  and  of  the  earliest  writings, 
it  is .  not  so  property  the  poetical  as  it  is  the  prophetic  style.  Like  the  other 
prophetic  books,  it  has  a  simple  dignity  and  grandeur,  which  the  works  of 
imagination  have  never  reached.  Even  those  extraordinary  incidents  which 
some  critics  have  adduced,  to  invalidate  the  historical  character  of  this  book, 
are  not  poetical  but  prc^hetic  representation. 

Thus  the  introduction  of  Satan  in  the  first  two  chapters,  as  conversing 
with  the  Almighty,  and  the  permission  given  him  of  exercising  his  envy  and 
maUce,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  incidents  exactly  analogous  to  that  recorded 
in  the  bobk  of  Kings,  where  a  lying  spirit  appears  in  heaven,  and  obtains 
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power  to  impose  on  the  prophets  of  Ahab.  The  communication  of  disembodied 
spirits  is  not  made  by  the  means  of  human  language ;  but  it  is  thus  the  su- 
preme Mind  condescends  to  bring  spiritual  things  within  oiu*  comprehension, 
by  comparing  them  with  what  we  can  clearly  comprehend.  We  read  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  that  our  Savioiu^  was  led  into  the  wilderness, 
to  be  tempted  forty  days,  of  the  IJevil,  with  whom  he  holds  conyersation ; 
and  again,  in  the  twenty-second  chapter,  that  Satan  desired  to  have  the 
Apostles,  that  he  might  sift  them  as  wheat — just  as  he  had  sifted  Job  of  old — 
but  that  Christ  prayed  for  Peter,  that  his  faith  might  not  fail. 

These  incidents  occur  in  books  which  are  undoubtedly  historical  and  au- 
thentic: and  if  they  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  our  ideas  of  invisible 
agents,  of  which  we  know  so  Uttle,  it  would  be  xxiore  modest  to  distrust  our 
own  preconceived  notions,  than  to  deny  the  truth  of  revelation. 

It  evidently  appears  that  Job,  during  the  period  of  temptation,  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  agent  or  the  design  of  his  calamities :  but  when  his  sufferings 
were  accomplished,  the  Lord  condescended  to  disclose  the  mysterious  scene. 
This  he  did  in  the  precise  form  of  prophetic  representation,  which  explains 
spiritual  things  under  the  type  of  natural  events ;  and  the  divine  communi* 
cation  is  properly  placed,  as  an  introduction  to  the  eventful  history. 

So,  again,  the  Lord's  expostulation  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  succeeding 
chapters,  which  some  writers  have  represented  as  a  mere  act  of  a  tragedy, 
is  to  be  viewed  as  a  grand  prophetic  vision,  calculated  to  humble  the  pride, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  faith  of  Job,  by  showing  that  aU  things 
were  under  the  immediate  eye  of  an  infallible  Providence — by  displaying 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  in  forming  and  directing  the  works  of 
nature. 

Upon  these  works  it  was  usual  to  impress  some  extraordinary  appearance,  at 
those  times  when  the  Peity  revealed  himself  to  his  servants,  that  the  prophet 
might  be  ftdly  convinced  of  a  divine  agency ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
would  seem  expedient  that  the  friends  of  Job,  as  well  as  Job  himself,  should 
feel  an  entire  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  heavenly  decision. 

And  accordingly,  though  it  has  not  been  remarked  by  commentators  in 
general,  this  vision  seems  to  have  been  preceded  by  the  most  awful  and  grand 
phenomena ;  even  the  same  which  generally  attended  the  visible  interposition  of 
the  Almighty,  and  which  the  scripture  never  mentions  together  but  upon  such 
subUme  occasions.     Elihu  begins  to  speak  in  the  thirty-second  chapter.     His 
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topics  are  remarkably  various  and  desultory^  till  he  comes  to  the  tweiity-*fbiirth 
verse  of  the  thirty-sixth  clmpter.  Here  his  attentioa  is  suddenly  arrested  by 
some  unusual  appearance :  "  Remember  that  thou  magnify  his  works,  tohich 
men  behold  I  Every  .man  may  see  it !  Men  may  behold  it  afar  offT^  From 
this  place  be  changes  his  tone,  and  dwells  upon  the  same  subject  for  thirty- 
four  verses  together.  At  first,  he  summons  all  his  fortitude  to  his  assistance, 
and  ^adeavours  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  phenomenon,  as  an  argument 
for  the  conviction  of  Job.  A  few  general  reflections  aiB  interspersed ;  but  the 
speaker  is  subdued  by  the  increasing  awfiilness,  and  sudden  changes  of  the 
scene.  His  description  is  confiised.  He  trembles,  falters,  and  shrinks  into 
silence. 

''  Can  any  understand  the  spreading  of  the  clouds the  noise  of  his  taber- 

node  I  Behold !  He  spreadeth  his  light  upon  ity  and  covereth  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  With  clouds  he  covereth  the  light,  and  commandeth  it — ^by — ^that 
Cometh  betwixt !  The  noise  thereof  shewdih  concerning  it — ^the  cattle  also 
ccmceming  that  which  ascends — At  this  also  my  heart  trembleth — ^it  is  moved 
out  g(  its  place !  Hear  attentively !  The  noise  of  his  voice  I  The  sound  goeth 
out  of  his  mouth  I  He  directeth  it  under  the  whole  heaven  ;  and  his  hght  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth  1  After  it,  a  voice  roareth — ^he  thundereth  with  the  voice 
of  his  excellency ! — ^God  thundereth  marvellously  with  his  voice !    Great  things 

doeth  he,  which  we  cannot  comprehend ! He  causeth  it  to  come — ^wh^er 

for  correction,  or  for  his  land,  or  for  mercy.  Hearken  to  this,  O  Job  1  stand 
still !  and  consider  the  wondrous  works  of  God ! — Teach  us  what  we  shall  say 
unto  him !  We  cannot  order  our  speech,  by  reason  c^  the  darkness.  Shall  it 
be  told  him  that  I  speak  ?  K  a  man  speak,  surely  he  shall  be  swallowed  up ! 
And  noWy  men  see  not  the  bright  light,  which  is  in  the  clouds — ^but — ^the  wind 
passeth  and  cleareth  them.  A  golden  brightness  cometh  out  of  the  north ! — 
With  Qod  is  terrible  majesty  I  The  Almighty  !  We  cannot  find  him  out ! — 
Excellent  in  power,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  plenty  of  justice !  He  will  not 
afflkt  I  Men  do  therefore  fear  him.  He  regardeth  not  any  that  are  wise  of 
heart  V    Chap,  xxxvi.  29.  to  xxxvii.  24. 

Elihu  was  silent. — "  Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirhmmdJ^ 
Chap,  xxxviii.  1. 

Taking  these  circumstances  together — considering  the  speech,  and  what  im- 
mediately followed  the  speech,  I  cannot  think  that  Elihu  is  here  descanting 
upon  the  usual  appearances  of  nature,  and,  especially  absent  appearances.     His 
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confused  repetitions,  his  sudden  starts,  his  extraordinary  perturbation,  surely 
indicate  that  he  was  describii^  the  awfiil  phenomena  which  announced  a 
present  God.'® 

Another  objection  has  been  made  to  the  truth  of  this  history,  arising  from 
the  improbability  that  the  Lord  should  have  permitted  Satan  to  afflict  a  right- 
eous man,  without  cavAe.  But  this  subject  has  beai  misunderstood.  Satan  had 
no  justifiable  cause  of  complaint  against.  Job.  But  I  csmnot  believe  that  the 
affiction  of  this  upright  man  was  permitted  merely  to  gratify  the  unprovoked 
malice  of  the  envious  spirit.  There  might  be  sufficient  cause  on  the  part  of 
God,  though  there  Was  none  on  the  part  of  the  advercary.  This  permission  may 
have  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  greatest  imperfections  which 
appear  in  the  character  of  Job,  sdf-confidence,  and  want  of  humility  i  and  also, 
of  showing  to  other  bdievers,  that  a  righteous  man,  trusting  in  the  Divine 
assistance,  could  triumph  over  evary  degree  of  temptaticHi. 

I  also  think  that  Job  was  intended,  and  was  viewed,  as  a  type  of  Him  who, 
by  his  humiliation  and  sufiering,  *'  destroyed  the  works  of  the  DevU."  Nor 
is  it  to  be  said,  that  Providence  dealt  hardly  with  Job ;  his  patient  support  of 
affliction  for  the  space,  probably,  of  forty  days,  was  abundantly  recompensed. 

The  bitterness  of  this  good  man's  complaint,  and  the  boldness  of  some  of  his 
expostulations,  have  given  offence  to  many,  but  the  prophet  Jeremiah  has 
copied,  particularly  in  his  twentieth  chapter,  several  of  those  passages  which 
have  the  most  exceptionable  appearance.  And  if  th^  contain  any  thing  justly 
reprehensible,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  duly  weighed,  they  afford 
a  lesson  to  us  that  God  is  more  merciful  than  man — ^that  he  is  not  extreme  to 
mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  the  prophet  was  reproved ; 
and  the  Lord  himself  testifies  of  Job,  that  he  had  spoken  of  him  the  thing  that 
was  right. 

He  had  said  many  things  whidi  appeared  highly  offensive  to  his  friends,  and 
may  appear  so  to  us,  if  we  regard  them  as  applying  exclusively  to  his  own 
private  circumstances.  But  I  think  they  also  refer  to  Him  who  was  made 
a  curse  for  our  sake,  and  whom  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  afflict,  though  he  had 
done  no  evil. 


^^  Compare  the  latter  part  of  Elihu's  speech  with  Exod.  xix.  16,  18.  Deut.  iv.  11.  Judges  v.  5. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  8,  &c.  1  Kings  xix.  11,  &c.  PSsal.  Iviii.  8.  xcvii.  Ezek.  i.  4,  26,  &c.  Mic.  i.  3. 
Habak.  iii.  8,  &c. 
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To  give  one  instance  of  this :  Job's  complaint,  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter, 
That  God  had  taken  away  his  judgment,  was  considered  by  Elihu  as  impious  in 
the  extreme.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  passage  in  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  thus 
rendered  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts :  "  /n  his  humiliation,  his  judgment 
was  taken  away  ;'*  and  Philip  applies  the  words  immediately  to  Christ.  Nor 
ts  this  the  only  passage  in  which  the  evangelical  prophet,  in  speaking  of  the 
humiUation,  affliction,  and  final  triumph  of  the  Messiah,  may  be  thought  to 
have  alluded  to  the  history  of  Job.*^ 

The  preceding  remarks,  which  I  owe  more  to  reflection  than  to  extensive 

reading,  are  with  great  deference  submitted  to  your  judgment,  as  an  apology  for 

the  use  I  make  of  t^  important  book,  and  ajs  a  proof  that  I  do  not  ofler 

my  thoughts  to  the  public  tiU  I  have  previously  revolved  them  in  my  own 

mind.    Hoping  you  wiH  ascribe  the  freedom  which  I  have  now  taken  to  tny 

reliance  upon  your  candour,  rather  than  to  an  ill-placed  confidence  in  liiy  own 

opinion,  I  remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obKged.  and  humble  servant, 

Edward  Davies. 

■^^^— — ^M^      ■     II      ■         ^m^m^  ■»  ■■Til  ■■!  |l|||l|l||>l  Pll  l^lllllllj  lillWl  III  9 ■■■■Ill  ■  ■■  iill  ■■^^■|1>  I  II 

^*  See  Isaiah,  chap.  liii.  3,  4,  10,  12 — ^Ixiii.  1,  &c. 
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XXIV. — Letter  from  Mr.  Hamiloon  to  the  Secretary^  tm  th^'Memains  qf  a 

Temple  in  Jkamasdui. 


B^d  Maroh  3th,  1838. 


Dbar  Sie, — ^A  few  days  ago,  in  looking  over  a  book  of  Travels  in  the 
East  lately  published  by  Mr.  Addison,  under  the  title  of  ''  Palmyra,  and 
Damascus/'  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  account  the  authojr  gave  of  a  very 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  preserved  in  the  latter  of  the^e  towns,  but 
of  which  I  had  never  seen  any  description,  though  I  knew  of  its  existence, 
when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pay  a  visit,  to  Damascus  in  company  with 
our  learned  Vice-President,  Colonel  Leake,  and  Ldeut. -Colonel  Squire,  an 
officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  and  exertions  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Badajos,  in  the  year  1811.  I 
was  not  surprised,  though  I  regretted  to  find,  that  Mr.  Addison  makes  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  this  monument:  I  must  therefore  conclude,  as  he  was  at 
Damascus  a  considerable  time,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Farren,  our  resident  Consul  there,  that  the  building  in 
question  is  still  as  entirely  unknown  as  an  object  of  curiosity  to  travellers 
visiting  Damascus,  as  it  was  when  we  first  discovered  it  in  the  year  1802  : 
and  I  trust  the  Society  will  pardon  my  availing  myself  of  this  opportunity 
of  inviting  attention  to  it,  in  order  that,  the  fact  of  its  existence  being 
brought  to  light,  future  travellers  may  be  induced  to  discover  it  again,  and 
to  study  its  details  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  than  those  which  existed  at  the  period  of  our  visit.  The  following  is  a 
transcript  of  my  own  pencil  notes,  which  refer  to  the  present  subject  : 

"  Look  into  the  comt  of  the  great  mosque — on  one  side  of  which  are  gra- 
**  nite  pillars— on  the  other  square  plastered  pilasters — also  the  old  church, 
'^  which  has  two  rows  of  granite  columns,  and  is  very  handsome-*-discover 
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"  the  fa9ade  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  temple,  of  the  C!onnthian  order,  in  the 
'*  style  of  the  temples  of  Balbek — six  colmnns  are  standing,  and  one  half  of 
'^  the  entablature  above  them.  The  ornaments  are  the  usual  Ionic  string- 
''  courses  or  ribbands,  the  maeander,  or  labyrinth — egg  and  tongue — ^rose 
"  and  ivy  leaves.  The  statues  or  pediment  is  without  reliefs,  and  the 
"  cornice  very  rich  and  with  a  strong  projection.  The  whole  of  the  build- 
*'  ing  cannot  be  seen,  part  of  it  being  hid  behind  a  Turkish  house:  we  had 
"  great  diflSiculty  in  gaining  admittance  through  the  house  to  see  any  part  of 
"  it,  and  we  were  very  soon  forced  to  retire.  This  very  interesting  monu- 
"  ment  may  perhaps  be  the  Temple  of  Serapis :  we  cannot  learn  that  it  has 
"  ever  been  seen  or  described  before,  though  by  some  it  is  said  to  have 
"  been  the  entrance  into  the  old  church;  but  this  cannot  be,  as  it  is  not  in 
*■'  the  line,  and  also  looks  the  contrary  way." 

I  greatly  regret  to  find  that  my  notice  of  this  monument  was  so  scanty ;  but 
when  we  were  at  Damascus,  six-and-thirty  years  ago,  it  was  not  prudent  for 
Europeans,  dressed  as  we  were  in  the  Frank  dress,  to  be  seen  examining  too 
closely  any  part  of  the  city.  The  Society  will  regret  also  still  more  to  hear 
that  the  notes  made  by  Colonel  Leake  on  the  spot  were  lost  the  year  after 
in  the  wreck  of  the  brig  Mentor  off  the  Island  of  Cerigo,  on  board  of  which 
were  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Marbles  removed  by  Lord  Elgin  from  the 
AcropoUs  of  Athens :  all  of  which  Marbles  were  however  afterwards  recovered 
by  means  of  divers  from  the  islands  of  Symi  and  Kalymno,  in  the  Archipelago. 
One  of  my  note  books,  from  which  the  above  extract  was  taken,  was  among 
the  few  other  articles  saved  from  the  wreck,  after  having  been  some  months 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  in  the  second  volume  of  "  Memoirs  Relating 
to  Turkey,'*  edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walpole  in  1820,  there  is  an  account 
of  the  whole  of  our  journey  from  Tripoli  to  Scanderoon,  from  the  papers  of 
our  deceased  friend  and  companion,  the  late  Lieut. -Colonel  Squire,  compiled 
probably  from  his  letters  during  the  excursion ;  for  his  notes  and  papers  were 
also  lost  in  the  wreck  above  mentioned:  and  this  account  contains  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  our  Damascus  temple : 

*'  Near  the  principal  mosque  we  observed  the  remains  of  some  Greek 
"  architecture,  which,  after  great  difficulty,  because  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
"  houses  and  harems,  we  succeeded  in  examining.  This  remnant  appears  to 
"  be  part  of  a  pediment  over  a  gateway  formed  by  a  circular  arch ;  it  is  sup- 
*'  ported  by  four  columns,  each  four  feet  in  diameter:  as  it  was  intermixed 
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"  with  the  roofe  of  houses,  we  did  not  see  above  four  or  fire  feet  from  the 
**  capital  of  the  columns.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  architrave  almost 
''  entirely  defaced,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  first;  it 
**  is  about  fifteen  feet  long :  the  ornaments  are  CoiNthian ;  and  probably 
**  the  ruin  formed  part  of  a  temple  built  in  the  latter  a^**  of  the  empire.*' 

I  shall  only  add,  that  I  trust  this  notice,  if  it  should  meet  the  eyes  of 
any  active  and  intelligent  traveller  who  may  visit  ]^ainascus,  will  excite  his 
curiosity,  and  stimulate  him  to  procure  some  better  and  more  accurate  infor- 
mation respecting  the  style,  state  of  preservation,  and  dimensions  of  a  building 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  only  known  monument  of  Damascus  during  the  period 
of  the  early  emperors  of  Rome :  of  a  city  which  Strabo  designates  as  axeSdv  n 
ertitpanardrff  t&p  raurrf  Kara  ra  Ilepauca^  and  of  which  the  Emperor  Julian  says 

that  it  was  r^^  e^s  airdtn^s  oifiOdKfios. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  Hamilton. 
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DEABriSiKj^'^Mp  altiaitian:  has  reoentiijr  been  FeoaUedxtotiie  taro  pasgages, 
one  in  the  second  Bpol^ ,  of  Herodotus,  and  the  other  in  the  fourteenth  Chapter 
of  the  MeteorologicaTpf  Aristotle,  which  we  were  discussing  the  other  day, 
in  reference  to  the  supposed  eastern  denominations  of  the  country  now  called 
Egypt:  and  although  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  scholars  and  travellers  that 
the  statement  contained  in  one  of  these  authors  is  directly  contradictory  of 
that  in  the  other,  I  beg  to  trespass  upon  you  for  a  few  minutes  with  an  argu- 
ment, which  I  think  goes  far  to  demonstrate  that  the  two  passages  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  one  another.  I  see  in  Herodotus,  to  S  &v  iraXm  oa 
Si^jScu  Atyvirros  hcaTJero — ^which  is  generally  translated,  "  In  very  ancient  times 
Thebes,  or  the  Thebaid,  was  called  Egypt.'* — ^Aristotle  says,  luu  to  ofyxfuov  1} 
Alffnrros  Qri^cu  KoKoviJueifcu — ^which  I  am  told  we  must  read,  "  Egypt  in  former 
times  was  called  Thebes."  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  shall,  on  further 
examination,  find  reason  to  give  to  the  two  passages  one  and  the  same  mean- 
ing, namely,  that  Thebes  was  in  remote  times  called  Egypt.  This  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  context  both  of  the  historian  and  the  philosopher.  The  former 
is  answering  the  arguments  of  certain  Ionian  Greeks,  who  pretended  that  the 
names  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians  were  only  appUcable  to  the  Delta  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Nile,  its  sea-coast,  and  its  inhabitants;  and  if  that  was 
the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  pretensions  in  the  mouths  of  others,  that  the 
Egjrptians  were  the  oldest  of  nations  ? — and  he  adds  his  conviction,  that  this 
race  is  as  old  as  any  other  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  as  the  country 
gradually  extended  itself  northwards  by  the  accretions  caused  by  the  Nile, 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  descended  towards  lower  Egypt,  a  part  remaining 
in  the  upper  districts ;  and  accordingly  he  gives  us  the  passage  in  question, 


t  •  >i  /  I 
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namely,  that  in  former  times  Thebes  was  called  Egjrpt,  that  is,  that  what  is  now 
the  Thebaidf  was  formerly  the  whole  of  Egypt. 

Aristotle  is  adopting  the  same  line  of  argument,  in  support  of  his  position 
respecting  the  gradual  extension  of  cultivated  and  inhabited  land,  along  with 
the  increase  of  alluvial  soil,  deposited  by  rivers ;  and  adds,  in  illustration  of  this 
opinion,  «xu  to  dpyfalop  7}  Aljtmros  Grfiiu  mKovfievac:  which  I  translate — '*  in 
former  times  Egypt  was  that  district,  which  is  now  called  Thebes ;"  which 
comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  words  used  by  Herodotus.  Indeed,  one 
can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt,  but  that  the  philosopher  had  the  words  and  argu- 
ment of  the  historian  in  his  mind^s  eye,  when  he  treated  the  subject.  The  pre- 
vious subject  matter  of  the  two  is  nearly  identical,  the  aptness  of  the  illustration 
equally  evident,  and  the  words  are  every  one  of  them  nearly  S3rncHiymous. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  Hamilton. 
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XXVI. — On  the  Astronomical  Ceiling  of  the  Memnonium  at  Thebes. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  Tomlinson. 

Read  February,  1839. 

Thb  magnificent  palace-temple  at  Hiebes,  called  the  Meiimoniiim,  of  more 
properly  the  Ramessevim,  was  erected  by  the  Egyptian  conqueror,  Rameses 
the  Great  J  the  Sesoetris  of  the  Gredt  authors.  This  is  proved  by  the  dedi- 
catory inscription,  and  by  the  occurraaoe  of  his  name  and  titles  upon  various 
parts  of  the  building.  But  the  date  of  its  erection,  and  the  exact  period  at 
which  this  monarch  flourished,  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined* 

Upon  the  ceiliog  of  one  of  the  halls  of  this  vast  edifice  is  sculptured  the 
subject  represented  in  plate  A,  which  is  taken  from  the  *^Ex:cerpta  Hiero- 
glyphica  "  of  Mr.  Burton,  Plates  LV.  and  LVI. 

As  the  monument  is  here  placed  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  say,  that  it  consists  of  three  broad  belts  or  zones,  of  equal 
width  and  length,  full  of  figures  of  various  kinds,  over  the  uj^ermost  of 
whidbt  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  months  in  the  ordinary 
hieroglyphical  characters  ;  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  border  con- 
taining a  hiero^yphical  inscription.  This  border  is  altoge^heir  omitted  in 
tie  plate  of  M.  Biot,  attached  to  his  able  and  interesting  memoire  "Sur 
I'ann^  vague  des  Bgyptiens ;"  but  it  is  of  so  much  importance  with  regard 
to  the  diBivelopement  of  the  subject,  that  it  will  hereafter  require  particular 
attention. 

M.  Biot  supposes  that  this  monument  was  intended  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  Horus  and  the  festival  of  the  Vernal  Equinox.  He  considers  that  the 
period  referred  to  is  that  in  which  there  was  a  coincidence  between  the  vague 
year  and  the  year  of  the  seasons,  according  to  the  notation  in  the  Calendar 
(which  coincidence  he  calculates  to  have  happened  b.c.  3285)  ;  and  that  the 
actual  erection  of  the  monument  was  about  the  year  1487  b.c 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  all  that  M.  Biot 
has  said  upon  this  subject,  or  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  his  astronomical 
calculations,  many  of  which  are  very  valuable.  But  if  the  observations  which 
I  have  now  the  honor  to  offer  to  the  Society  should  be  founded  in  truth, 
the  particular  theory  which  he  has  laid  down  with  regard  to  this  monument 
will  be  found  altogether  inapplicable  and  untenable. 

If  this  were  a  question  purely  astronomical,  I  should  not  venture  to  say  a 
word  upon  the  subject.  But  I  entirely  agree  with  the  observation  of  Cham- 
polUon,  that  in  order  to  explain  this  monument,  relating  as  it  does  to  the 
reUgion  of  the  Egyptians,  it  will  not  suffice  us  to  possess  a  profound  knowledge 
of  modem  astronomy,  but  we  must  also  understand  exactly  what  were  the 
eonoeptions  of  the  Egyptians  upon  this  subject.  We  must  loc^  at  their 
theory  of  the  heaveois,  and  ccmsider  it  with  all  its  imperfections  and  errors.^ 

Mr.  Wilkinson -8  account  of  this  afftroncmical  subject  is  as  foJlowfe  : — 
**  On  the  upper  side  of  it  are  the  twelve  Egyptian  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  Mesori  allusion  is  made  to  the  five  days  of  the  Epaot  kstd  the  rising  of 
the  dog*star,  under  the  figure  of  Isis-Sothis.''  In  a  note,  he  adds  that  this 
gives  the  era  of  the  king's  reign  ;  because  it  ''  fixes  the  heUaeal  fising  of  Sothis 
or  Sirius  to  the  commencement  of  the  month  Thoth,  which  must  have  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1322  b.c."  ' 

On  this  passage  I  will  only  observe  at  present,  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  here 
a  little  wanting  in  his  usual  accuracy ;  for  I  can  fljDid  no  such  allusion  t«>  the 
five  days  of  the  Epact  at  the  end  of  Mesori,  either  in  his  own  plate  or  in  those 
of  Mr.  Burton  or  M.  Biot.  Ajid  I  would  remark  that  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sothis  on  the  first  of  Thoth  would  by  no  n^ans  fix  the  date  of  the  year,  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  year  intended  by  this  rept^entettioh  *was  the  year 
of  365  days.  For  M.  Biot  has  proved  that  with  reference  to  the  year  of  360 
days,  there  is  a  short  canicular  period,  in  which  Sothis  becomes  sensibly 
heliacal  at  intervals  of  69  and  70  years  alternately,  and'  rigotously  heliacal 
at  the  end  of  480  solar  years,  or  of  487  years  of  360  days.     The  subject  of 

^  M.  GhamtpoUioD  le  jeune,  dans  mie  lettre  aa  n^dtcteiir  de  laJRaTOd  Encycloi^Sdiqiia/ reiDflrqqe 
jodicieusement,  que  pour  expliquer  ce  luomiinent  religieuj:  des  Egyptieofi  .  il  ne  euffit  pas  de 
po88^er  k  fond  la  savante  th6orie  de  Taatronon^e  modeme  ;  mais  qu'il  faut  encore  une  con- 
naissance  exacte  de  cette  science  telle  que  les  Egyptiens  Tavaient  con9ue,  dans  toute  sa  simplicity, 
et  m6me  avec  toutes  ses  erreurs. — ^Dumersan,  Notice  sur  le  Zodiaque  de  Dendera,  p.  40. 
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the  representation  migfat  therdbm  in  tfaad:  case  hssm  taken  piaoe  at  some  one 
of  those  'periods,  but  we  should  have  been  left  in  a  state  of  uncertamty  as  to 
whiclL  of  them  was  intended,  l  faope^  however,  in  Ihe  foliowmg' observations 
to*  determine- these  pomts  at  least  with  greater  csilainty  and  acc«iracy.' 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  subject  represented  upon  this  ceiling  is 
of  an  astrooemical  or  astrologkal  cdiaraGter.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
Eigyptians  i^presented  the  sun  and  the  stars  as  appoaiiog  u|>on  the  liuhiron 
in  barks.  Theirejcan  theanefdie  be  no  difficulty  in  iadmittiilgi  that  isis^Sothis^, 
or  Isis-Thoth;  (thib  goddeto  with  the  two  long  iektheiB  upon  her  head^  standing 
upright,  in >her  .hark,  in  the  uppermost  ^nm  ^  in  Plate  A,)  is  ber&,re{)nte£ii!ited  as 
rising '  heliilcaUyat^  sdme  pturticnlar  period  of  tibe  3^ar;     -  <- 

But  before' we  can  know  what  that  period  is,  we  !nm6t>}ebm'  what-^s^the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  other  signs  *by  which  she  is  actomp^ai^ .  in  .  oirdar 
that  we  may  understand  the  position  of  other  constellations,  and  from  them 
determine  the  general  position  of  the  heavens  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
This,  however,  has  hithertJO  been  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
there  is  very  little  certainty  in  the  matter.  The  ftgure  on  the  left  hand  of 
Isis-Sothis  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  constellation  Orion.  But  of  the 
remaining  figures  in  this  upper  row,  nothing,  I  believe,  has  yet  been  deter- 
mined. In  fact,  we  have  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  names 
and  fonns  by  wUch  thn  ixmsteUations  •  were  designated  iby-^  tiie  ancient 
Egyptiaais^  This  is  m  sulsjeet  thdrefbre  whidi'  reqwss  a  little  '  previous 
eonsidetatibn.'  ■••  '  • »':  ')  "■;  .•''  »''  -i'.  •/■•  ^  '  •.  '  ■  .'j/iMj"  *  i  •'.  -•  "; 
r  The'  litde  which  we  know)  witiif  eegaild'  td'th6'ni%ia'<bfitk&  present  forms 
of  the  QQnstdlatk)P8Ms>  dmk^edi'from:  die  gre^  ^t^^Ptotoniy.     'Rns 

astronntner,  writing  in  Egypt^issrfjSf'in^^the^senr^th'bi^kiofi^faelAll^^ 
do  B(i)(k  -anploy-  tiol^^  s£iine  fi^  bonateUatiDtis  ^^hkds;  thbs&.befiBre 

M  did  ((probably  'mJtoMmig  Hipplirchtisj'and  'his^'fblk^ear6)i)(ai3  hehlte^ 
ef  tbodieibefeveithdmi  'but  ^&  feeqnently  makoaisei  ofi^qtit^rsUhad  nmre  tmly 
vepreaebt'the  forlxis'ibDP  Whidbit^^  diiawn/'t?-:'':  -..f"M'':.7.  u;  i-,-).  {  t     i  ^ 

"  This  'shoi^ii^  dieadnp ^ough  tfaat^idi^  ohsbigBifitoilit'tiie  Egyptian^' the  <?teek 
forms  'was  made  by -(bhe  .AiexacidrimbJastDdiioinjeps,  /Oiid  /it  iipq)lidsi  that  .the 
a(rigmal  Egyptian  fdt ms:  were  mbt  aU  teatirelyichEliiged^riteit'werermddified-in 

...      '..  '             .      .       '       '   L   '  •    '  /' /       '"'Zl"'    'J':l    iv       I'H    '}ri      'i'    .-!    t.i''     <-»!>■'    i) 
'i       ~       !      '  .\'i      '  .   "     ~^         [       ^'         j.M  ■'     t  J  t  ■  ■  i     f.  { '  ■     .'•»      I.'"...,''      "i  J    !*►     J"'  111  .     In'    ;  ;. 
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such  a  maimer  act  to  vepceBent  more  truly*  tbe  objecbs  iGsr  Tvliidi'  &ey 
int^oded.  ^ 

We  may  therefore  iteasonably  expect  to  botrow  sbme  light- nqpon  this  subjefct 
from  the  Orasoo-Egy^ptian  monumenta  irhioh  t^ebtefta'aotrDBeniical:  or  dstro*- 
logical  sob^ects.       ...  :  ;  .:   :.,♦■)!■■>  •!•..  ^.  -' 

There  are,  in  sevrtml  of  the  Mimeumfi  of  fiardyp^,  mummy  oodeB  cf0iitainii% 
the  Zodiac  of  the  Gcsoo-ilomaB  thnesL  One  has*  bdnr  .pofalished  by  Mi 
Beuven^  in  hia- letter  to  LefcrofOlie ;  and  two  othterffbefamginginib  the'sahie 
family,  whidfi  wai  that  of  Sater,  an  Archon'  of  iThdsei^  (m\AAt  Tftajahy  arei  in 
the  BtJtisfa  Mnaenm.  In  all  th^se  cases  the  8igli^  of.the'  ^fadiiciatfemrrJmge[d 
in  two  equal  divisions,  of  siic  signs  each;  Hie  'gi3d4ea8'$fetjpi^/ltoiNH!b[i^e;  t^ 
goddess*  of  the  abysft  of  heanren^  is  represeiited'ai^  having  one  of/ thesd^diviBidns 
on  her  right  side  and  tiio  othto  dn  her  left,  in  the  following 'msomer  :'  • 

.Gwnni''.  Vijgo-     •:;}    r\  {\    /i  .•,-/"  .'|     ^,fJ  r 

Tawpis      I  ...  La>rft,,,..  t,  ...     ..yi.;    ,.,  .^    .;    nj,i!. 


Arieft  Scorpip         ,  , 


Pisces  Sagittarius 

Aquariu*  CapHcornW.    ''    ""'-'^   "'■■"   ''"' 

The  divisions  are  always  the  rame,  and  always  inthd  same  direetbn!  fi&m 
the  head  of  the  figure;  Caniter  and  Leo  bein^  on  oppealtb  sidra  Upder 
the  arms,  and  Capricorn  and  Aquarius  towards  the  feet.  But  the  f di^tisions 
are  not  always  6n  the  same  side  C)f  the  Groddesa.  '  In  one. of  this  knunimy 
easds  in  the  BtitiBh  Museum  the  signs  froAi  I^o  to  Capriatum  arc  odrthe 
left  side,  and  the  signs  &om  Caiicer  to  Aquariusi  on  (ihe  vi^hft.  <  Hie  :cdBk 
trary  is  the  case  in  the  annexed  engraving,  plate  B,  which,  rlapreseiiitfi  this 
Zodiac  as  it  is  found  in  the  mummy  case  of  tl^e  Ardnm;  Soter  ihiinsqlf  j )  l  The 
signs  from  Leo  to  Capricorn  are  on  the  right  side  ofttheGoddeesyand  tbote 
from  Cancer  to  Aquarius  are  on  the  left.  On  each  side  ^tthe^CSoddseaiare 
twelve  houiB,  not  represented  in  thid  dtowing;  the  bovsns  id*  4he>  day '  dis- 
tinguished by  a  plain  disk  upoQ  their  heads,  and  the  hourfi  of  the  mght  by  ^ 
disk  containing  a  star.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  on  the  right/side!  of  the 
Goddess,  that  is,  on  the  side  of  the  signs  extending  from  Leo  to  Capricorn, 
whilst  those  of  the  night  are  on  the  left.  From  which  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  intended  to  represent  some  particular  state  or  projection  of  the  heavens, 
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in  which  the  six  Bouthem  signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  helow  the  horizon,  and 
the  six  northern  ones  above  it. 

But  -^rst  -we  must  inquire  what  wafi  the  general  meaning  of  this  division  of 
the  Zodiac  at  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  ?  To  this  we  are  able  to 
give  a  very  dear  answer.  We  know,  on  the  authority  of  Porphyry  and 
Macrobius,  that  it  arose  from  their  notions  erf  the  pstssage  of  the  soul  to  a 
future  state.  Porphyry  says,  that  ^^the  theologists  Icdd  it  down  that  there 
were  two  gates,  (Plato  called  theto  tmifjua,)  for  the  Siscent  and  descent  of  souls. 
Of  these,  Cancer  was  the  one  by  Which  they  descended,  and  Capricorn  that 
by  which  they  ascended.''*  Macrobius  tells  us,  *"{hat  the  milky  way  {lacteus 
circulus)  intersects  the  Zodiac  in  those  parts  of  the  heavens  where  the  two 
tropical  signs;  Cs^ricom  and  Cancer,  are  situated.  These  are  called  the 
gates  of  the  Sutij  because  in  each  solstice  the  furtha'  abroach  of  the  Sun 
is  stayed,  and  he  is  obliged  to  retrograde  towat*ds  the  way  of  that  zone  from 
which  he  never  altc^ether  departs.  One  of  these  gates,  that  of  Cancer, 
was  called  the  gate  of  men,  because  the  souls  were  considered  to  descend 
by  it  into  the  inferior  regions :  the  other,'  that  of  *(fepn>om,  was  called  the 
gate  of  the  Gods,  because  by  that  was  the  way  oi  ascent  to  the  upper  spheres 
of  the  heavenly  world.*'  * 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  these  Zodiacal  representations  were  connected 
with  the  dead.  They  were  intended  to  describe  at  onoe  the  descent  of  the 
soul  to  the  lower  regions,  by  way  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  and  the  ascent  of 
the  soul  to  the  heavenly  world  and  to  the  abodes  of  the  Gods,  the  entrance 
to  which  was  by  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

But  these  Zodiacal  representatioias  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  ruled 
Egypt  are  certainly  not  to  be  considered  as  df  th^aos^ves*  of  sufficient  authority 


^  Avo  9^v  TovTas  i^evTO  irvXas,  KapKlpov  koI  olyoKfpmv,  oi  6t6\oyoi,  JJCKarav  de  fivo  trrdfua  t<^f),  rovrow  dc 
KapKLPov  pAv  €Ly€U,  di  o5  KariafTiv  ai  yjrvxc^^'   alyoKfpfov  di  bi  o5  aviaanv, — ^Porph,  De  Antro  Nymph. 

^  Descensus  vero  ipsius  quo  anima  de  ccelo  in  hujus  vitae  infema  delabitur  sic  ordo  digeritur : 
Zodiacum  ita  lacteus  circulus  obllquse  circumfleadonis '  occursu  amblendo  complectittir,  ut  emn,  quit 
duo  tropieft  sigua  Ga^eomts  et  Cancer  fenmtur,  bter^^oet.  HasSolis  portas  pfayskd  Tocaverunt ; 
quia  in  utraque  obviante  solstitio  ulterius  solis  inhibetur  aoeessio*  et  iSit  ei  regrpssxis  «d  ■  aonee  yiam 
cujus  terminos  nunqupti  relinquit :  per  ha;^  portaa  aoim^  de  poelo  ii^  terras  meare.et  de  teiris  in 
coelum  remeare  creduntur ;  ideo  hominum  una,  altera  deonim,  vocatur :  hominum,  Cancer,  quia  per 
hunc  in  inferiora  descensus  est :  CapricomuS,  deorum ;  quia  per  ilium  animae  in  proprise  immor- 
talitatis  sedem  et  in  deomxn  numenun  revertuntur. — ^Macrobius*  in  Somniuin  Scipionis,  lib.  I.  c.  12. 
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with  jcegard  to  the  Egjrptiaos;  and  hitherto  no  proof  has  been  given  from 
the  monuments  of  the  existence  of  such  representations  previous  to  the  Roman 
or  Greek  conquests.  It  is,  therefore,  with  some  satisfaction  that  I  produce 
an  example  which  is  purely  Egyptian.  The  drawing  in  plate  C .  is  from  a 
magnificent  mummy,  case  in  the  Britifih  Museum,  which  conlained  the  body 
of  Har-Sontrlot,  a  priest  of  Ammon  at  Thebes>  and  in  which :  there  are  no 
traces  of  Greek  or  Roman  style.  It  will  be  seen  at  omce,  that  though  the 
whole  of  the  decoratiycms  of  the  coffin  are  purely  Egyptian,  yet  the  general 
object  of  the  representations  is  the  same  as  those  in  the.  other  mummy  cases. 
We  have  therefore  a  fair  opportunity  of  comparing  the  Egyptian  method  of 
representing,  these  ol^cts  with  that  a(  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  we 
may  thus  hope  to  arrive  at  a  qlearer  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  constel- 
lations^  ajod  of  their  system  of  the  heavens.  But  what  is  still  more  im^ 
por^ant  for  our  present  purpose,  >  we  findi  -  upop  examination,  that  the  two 
bands  of  figures  upon  the  ri^  and  left  of  the  Goddess  are  identical  with  the 
two  upper  bands  u,pon  the  ceiling  of  the  Memnonium,  though  they  do  not 
lie  both  in  the  same  direction.  The  explanation,  therefore,  which  we.  may 
be  able  to  give  in  the  one  case  will  apply .  equally  well  .to  the  other,  unless 
some  special  reason  shall  appear  to  the  contrary. 

We  immediately  observe  that  though  the  general  object  is  the  same^  the 
difference  between  the  representation  on  the  coffin  of  Har^^Sont^Iot  and  those 
of  the  Graeeo*>Egyptiand  is  still  very  considerable.  We  find  in. this  drawing 
only  a  few  of  the  Zodiacal  consiteUations,  and  those  are  airanged  in  a  different 
manner.  We  notice  under  the  right  arm  of  the  Goddess  the  constellation 
Leo,  with  Hydra  beneath  him,  in  its  Egyptian  form  of  a  crocodile,  occupying 
the  same  place  as  in  the  Zodiac  of*  the  coffin  of  Soter  (plate  B) ,  though  in  a 
different  position.  Above  Leo  we  see  Scorpio,  and  between  them  the  hawk- 
headed  figure  striking  the  ox  or  cow.  Then  if  we  take  that  zone  or  band 
of  figures  which  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  Goddess,  we  observe  the  place 
of  Pisces  occupied  by  two  animals  which  seem  to  be  tortoises,  and  from 
these  we  trace  other  constellations  through  Taurus  and  Sirius  to  the  Ship; 
which,  hke  the  rest,  is  of  the  pure  Egyptian  form.  The  Argo  of  the  Greeks 
was  therefore  not  its  original  type. 

This  zone  or  band  of  figures,  therefore,  includes  all  the  principal  constella- 
tions which  skirt  the  mUky  way,  from  Aquarius,  touching  upon  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  to  the  Ship.    The  zone  oy  band  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Goddess 


side  of  th^^^o#ji,4j<^g.fi^a[f^  -'I  ft** 

^  jl9nFfoi?PP^HB  t#o?fF  ?t«!ei^M/  t^f^li^  ^mv^m^'^-d^wm^ 

there  ai^^jpt^e^j  i^f}^*^  ^j  i^eg/iij(jji^  jJi^^^^j^tg^i^^ 
inferential  one  from  Plutarch.     Tlie  projection  of  M.  Biot'  places  the  pole 
of  the  Ecliptte}^  this  circular  Zdfflic,  ejcactly '??pt>A  the  breast  of  'ftli?  animal ; 
and  he  rei^^&  also,  that  part  'Sf '  the  jtars  olPffie  Dragon  fall  '.iiMn  it.     It 


i,n/^f<'^..q ntipnnB 


uiJurmB/d  eiinfiJJi'aB^ 


B3nA ifiafiid 


89oai4  id^T 


'  'O  it  'bnTOtriraitos   t6v   ivruAv   ftjXot   iroXof,  irop^   ri   Kctratriiifui  tls   icanhp  rmit  mparoKowras. 
Prap."  E-vihg.  Bb.  Tu. "c.  12. 
^  Observations  sur  plusieurs  points  cUD^AstifaaimlcBgiqMiSufe. 
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seems  therefore  strange  that  he'  did  not  pe!rdeive  that  the  Dragon  id  6nly  the 
Greek  substitute  for  tiie  bri^nal  Egypthtn  £lgut^  of  the  hippopotamus. 

Again,  if  we  examine  the  circular  Zbdiac  of  Denderah,  we  find  that  a  Kne 
drawn  across  it,  passing  between  Capricorn  aiid  Aquarius  through  the  centre, 
will  divide  the  heavens  itrto'two  equal  p^urts,  each  containing  s^ix  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  exactly  "as  in  the  Gr«eco-Egyptian  mummy  cases.  We  find  also  that' 
the  hippopotamus  is  on  the  side  containing  the  signi^  from  Leo  to  Capri- 
corn; and  Aat  in  the  margin  bf  the  Zodiat  oil  that'  side  is  Written  '''llhe 
western  regions,"  and  on  the  opposite  nlarg^V  **tte  easterii  regions.'"  This 
proves  that  they  called  that  part  of  the  southern 'hemisphere  which  contains 
the  sk' Zbdiacal  signs,  the  western  r^dns.  'Ahd  it  perfectly  screes  with'  the 
account^  of  Eusdbius,  that  this  aninial  repres^ts  the  western  pole.  '  It  may 
therefore  be  considered  certain,  that  the  bind  which  cohtains  iSi^'figrirts  of 
the  Koriand  thfe  scorpion  is  intended  t6  re]prfesent  that  part  of  the  Zodiac 
e^tfdlng  from  beyond  Led  to  Scorpio.  Tliiis  was  the  sun's  path  during* 
the'  inundation  oif  the  >Kle.  And  theref6rt!  ttiis  representation  could  hot 
possibly  agree  with  the  notion  of  M.  Biot,  that'  ttie  vernal  'equinox  is  the 
season  izttehded.  And  as  to  the  birtli  of  l^orus,  whidi  hie  consider^  ^o 
.be:  the  objebt  fepre*ehted  in  the  cehtrt  of  the  middle  btod,  Thitirch '  does ' 
not  say  that  it  took  place  at  the  vernal  eiquiriox,'  but  at  the  winter  solstice.*^'  ' 
*  TTiere  are  also  other  reasons  why  thid  theoi*y  of  M.  ^  "Biot '  must  be 
abandoned.  The  diviaon  of  the  Egyptian  months  is  represented '  twice  in 
plate  A;  first  in  the  common  hieroglyphical  characters  over  the  heads  of 
Isis^Hiotfa  and  the  other  constellations,'  and  secondly  in  the  lowermost  of  the  ' 
three  bands,  where  the  Pharaoh  is  represented  as  making  ofl^erings  to  ^the 
deifies  who  preside  over  each  of  the  months. '  In  both  these  cases  the  divi- 
sion is  ^e  samd ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  fblfciming  table  that  thid  diviiiion 
is  pcrfedly  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  signs  of  the  Zbdiac  in  p.  48C7.        ' 


Tbath 

Cancer 

.      I^ 

.Menori. 

Paophi 

Gemini 

V«55? 

Epiphi 

Atbyri 

TauruB 

libra 

Paoni 

Choeak 

Aiiea.  .   . 

Sooqao 

Tybi 

Pisces 

Sagittarius 

Fharmuthi 

Mechir 

Aquarius 

< 

CapHeomus 

* 

Phamenoifh. 
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\aaMii}nJthd't()w£iinheppt)bamlj  i^aftaiigM  iat^e  Mkhet' manned  andtliblr  'Ihe  «ame 
Q^dt,'  moi^y^  to  shxw  ^fit  Jll]ieito»*i9iiC6iae^^  df  4)he  ytor  (bob  phce  fit 
tli«lttoe''Qf  it9^>  evtot  6^l0brat0d  tiiffemaiMtirom;  Nl^hig*  event ;i8 1  llie 

^lac^'whidHHtie^miDi  w$!4  at- thfe  tp(^,  pb5dbig'f»)iii*0aii(teV'!to'!Ldfi7  that  isv  iit 
th6'toiiim^U(^tWj>i'<Aihlit^'i^^  snmm^ih  ^8ldGcl^()Uait-th^yirheldfi1inr 

y*feif 'fyse^Al'*i^*iAibr/<*  th*-Nik^  br  df  HapaMMba, 'tte^goAof  JiherinM 
Hilitidh'/'' TH&t' ffiti^'^Wad'^alto^' d^^         ^ithe^B^titahs  withntfa®  jnk<Hitfa 
^otki'''BxiA>^'^mi<nhef}^h4^mSttig  ofi  the^f^s^culslr  yMc^ciBJeoidaib  Aomrrtlie 

Valens.     The  Scholiast,  as  quoted  by  MJ-Bibtv'  ^^s^^hatrrAen^nffK^oiiijsacKiite 

th^  > Whdte'k)f>^lle4''td  the  kaA  lUfytfv^jHtmx  th^  ^sua i<k > mithbb  ^ciiiKteUBtiett^ the 

'!N^^^vi^o^l^,ii«Mdti«k6  heliadfid  tibIii^  afiJthe)  dog^tav>/talfisk»  j^cbj^mil  the 

^^ieKrenth^  if^^^q^^l^^ {flac^t tbd  cottiDDfeno^ieptldifi  ^k^uip^x) atiithitjdmtaab : 

'<and<%hey  ^^sia^r /thi^idiMSMOdtiod' bf  t^  ato^ooae- 

'^€Wite3*tb  leis.'^'il^    <>J   'J'»    ."/'^-^  Pi^".  'if)    i/j/  ',  ij  ..!   .-I',!  n   .iK/iiioiHii )!/.   M.ij 

t  <  >  'Poi^ht^  "dayi^;  thatn ' '  m»k.  Ae  •  E^tikns  //the  >  idomuBdoepient r  bf  "&()  year 

'^h^l^Catk^dif^;  ft^^t»^ari€»»qeriidii^  tile  xh^alaf  d0itiier(Qieek& : 

Ihe  dM}»i)^ndltti0Qt>fbf  4diei^<)p6ap  kt  the  <riiing'bf/ SurHb,  ^tfais/  ^diomendn 

Ii&\4»il4^  rated  (M^l^i^eBi^ed  i^/My^>;)e^Ui^a)(at^ti3eioi^  tifttlke  rfoirMli'Ao  OUffs 

tells  us  that  ''  the  ancients  geni^t$iily<t^]<:(^^ 

4h^  m<(M^^tftefiW4t  dt^i^ejmi^0fBQ\  ^Mm  tlbe  ^^ast  <sf I  l^otk  ci icfeari ^Uh^jr  rt£kon 

«>  MJ  iB$de^^ettdtel^(iti]'»^te-;<^  'nlatei(>tD^(t^e 

tidteJUdiid^k^^(ji;(igtn-«urtro  trias^^to  ^cdtmfea>th«Bl  vrith 

'4h@i  ^«at^^cfa^ki<<^^yW:>  ^I  <tIdiik-Uel  has^inotisqcocedddf^inrii^ 
btdy^'dbservei  ^rtitfife  pn^tot, '  |that>  th^se^^aBsa^es 'Ml''iagn»/p^iif&otl)!ii<Ti^ 


J 


K6<rfjLov, — Porphyr. 

'  - '  ^^^±aekikikW'i^l^e'K^^i  itihkoiilui^ay^XiJfl&MjA^ifiKai^  eV^^H^^Ul^T^deM^KofiXifiilfo' 
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the.dalHr  iuitiasfaediblifr'th^  jjoth 

the  <^iidtdbtifiik:Lieoitaiid)it2w  fitfto®  b£  j Sottas^ r  the i>dQg^t9tori//pl^)^irti|(^ 
khei  iBttith  >  ThaAi  dM  at,  ror.  •  {Muty^  ittie  >  troiAc  jnfl  iCweto.  < )  t  Tb0)rm»q^b^^, 
tiierefofe,<is  ooitipleteA/'BQt'itf  jb^i  tbtogiWtomfWWtingrjH/VQl^'tbe'jai^ 
4iy  the  ki8{Hziptk>al<>ii(th0  loppcir  bbrderiOitb^^il^/ii^.jlite^ 
tUui^-^ff  iSpdedki  offthe  QodsuoC*  Ihe!.$ov^hernv^f!0gi0ii«lpfr  tbei;^^?^ 
tKiBgJ^i i)AiKi)Jhepa]t'Tvl)ioh(i$f09rie^4fa^  Jbiep<)}o£ltl|«  iG^Mii^upfjiQrpfQ^,/ a^^ fW 
aflH'ftiixie  bf /kb-Slboth^  mtids  thw^rmV  b^)gwe«;th^  teAhin^  )lik»,^I^n'J^l^(io 
faarfriai%;  (obr.maaifestati^Qi^)  fllerfoi^fth  ;ti^        iiAy/o(ftbfLtiM3,lA^;^iii^rof 
the^fipi^iDitov.  '  >Uidi)caflkr  inwcmf  ]l(Hbbe{(^cidti;t(>jji9t6i|f)ettAbq'  reiqj|i}[)H)g 
ffart'oft  th&hiBscnptiDii./   Xhe.iaii^jcsett  ^»  widmJ^^edl^il^^ofiiNQ^tei^f-wifhc^ft^ 
-ft^eh^iQftlfepi^imv'the'ig!^  j^^l^gpiK^ 

Aom>4he)8tat«mtettiQfjtheiSchl)litt         /'!  h-^i.^/r  ^>.  ,t>.;iln.j'}>!  '>,IT     .rr^^iV 
' ' ;  Wei  hdM^anriKrddvi  tfacrefercM  at  ihis  i  inolportiiifit  £ipty  >tbat) taA  )th^(  pc^fi^/  c^go- 
nieliflmfated'U}?!  tim!  inscriptioik  on'thc^  oei&tg  ia£i4b«l  M9iibMm^ii^)]^^/b^iR{ial 
ri8a!9ioft<SiriU8  ov^fiothdb  ttiok(pli0e^'Oikiilfae>  Ii6«krth)(0f|  t|sifr( £pagwsif npti^nf)  ^s 
liMA>86tt  atintft'-thAfqlitevtian  whethfcr  ttfaifr)j]}^Jtt^9ifWtfi^  ^llingnpf 

the  Memnonium  refers  to  the  year  of  360  days,   or  to   that  >i^f  cd^itiWd 
tmmcnrte  tthdii€>b|80tifiahrririuGhl>*wciidd(|Q^  fh)l)lj  t^i:0beiQiFf^(!^^  of 

M."Bibt(i*iiib  fefereote  >tb  thieit8faK)i\t;)ean}tlukri|)mO^  dJJ^i^j^  tfh  rfif 

•60)aiidrj7D|  ysabmaUeiUattdyi'iF^r  ib  lA  wi^nii,^  ithe^imminimik^  bflp- 
"pikied  o^  thd  i4th  ofttiM  Bi^gDra^tot  orntbe/  364th  tJaj^i^fr^l^  ^mXhi  ^^ri^e 

w  iMr.  WiikhDoDii,  itetiift  bave^ilready  iiiol)iaedv'ai2ippQ$ei»(thftt)  t|ii^)/9^jyi0g(  c^ffii- 
ttemoiatefrl^e  oAtemfiMement  of  theiaattlcudimipfifi^^i)fiftht)e«m 
which  began  B.C.  1322.     But  the  dateiffaereogii^cta  'dp^.i]ijQt[b$S|[o«|U((fjt|if^iWp- 
]|>68itioAt  Snr  }!yier&r(th6P'ifaelffi0fd  #ifliig}ctf  on 

the  Istbf 'Thath:)<ds  (We>arer  iti&innfid /by/<30idoYiwsijth^)i^ 
Imtl  dfyitheifAayib^jtfawjpfevious^i ! I TUs/ldiflbrdnce I ipf/^  i9^e 

'«kniti)ei^iyenft.iin^tii&dBa»do^ef(l  aoiiiputattQii(|  JBntTJ^ep^/i^^fi^e^liK^p^ 
sideration  which  will  immediately  remove  the  discrepancy ;  and  that  is,  the 
difierence  between  the  latitude  of  Thebes,  where  this  monument  was  erected, 
and  that  of  Mddt^  E^t,  to  whicTi  latitttcfe  M.'Kbt  t)l-oV1d§HMnKfe  ttttffifftftation 
of  the  heliacal  nsme:  of  Sinus  was  adjusted.     For  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer, 

fiited •AkseiindHaft-yeaFj-'And  at  Alexait(ii!Uk ■Q|i<.tiie.;<2fttl^<<iniddil>§,i.sk(<«^ 


•^4  ',M'^\'\:    J^««R««4«t€l\fT«AlLXlSIS^\l9®  *P>U\iO«on\y.K 


as  it  actually  appears  upon  this  monument.  '  ^iunvirjA 

r,y,iT^  f!ffflpi^^it3P%f|h6Boi!»¥l^ 

j!fPyi^^\f^]f^t^fi&hiP^  TOartiin»nJ^)fl«tts  iiltended>  taucbm^ 

c^HJ^)^)!  il^'ji^^ifm  ifldg^taiLorfT'jtfii? 

to  "Wfto^vBiJ^I-JiBtt^l)©!!^^  DHttlfeftfflfitb  tkftiifltatb- 

^Pf^  <^n»ulbM^  eibtltefV  ioh^iibfisitimfAttmt  tx)]gij^^  tUak  tUf  aqi^ 

FJ^t^iiolxjMoeri^^^jIpieitAie  'h^^lsdiitho/  ibi6tdff;rx>itf)4^t  gpxjltorii6iimirtli^opnsrtii 
9^{t^Q.^||{]Sfi»i'^l(f^bjgm9^1»;^]«^  i&dtejtilft 

m 

iiSyi^d($IHtaAx^xthQiiyta^B9$£ijjb^  l^ote^drebiteiaitostfoiiriof^SesosSkib 

ffi»*rf^pl?«8rtT»^itfeil3^e«iidoiafi^       0(1)  'to  ?Jnuoo'>/;  ofIT      f^ioillxs'it  ^Ji 
l^t^Mffi  v^fit  Skti^i]^iHi^r^i47UliMiat)itbe;t^       ibi  "Erdpn^ma:  Mi  slndj  taitj^ 

Wif^HHol  3'io'N  9i9irr    Jnioq  p'uh  noqu  siuor-cJo  ?!  vJiupilnii  JuH     .aiifiinofaaoBl/. 
;^i(^iml]|^.gH^%)«M8^  Ml^&ktfd^^y^^xA-i^^aSi  thae^atQteltiljks^ink^d^ 
]^^^m|,:t((;^gt^l]Ri^^Si£^  iiiS^ii^l^fiitod  ion  ovbH  b(iB  .xifi'jcjil4  o^Jf/i  b  sd  ol 

These  data  of  Hemdcf^riM^  tbsi^rfilimtpficfastBatfi^^ 
furnished  by  the  inscription  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Memnonium ;    and,  taken 
together  with  it,  they  seem  to  be  conclusive..    They  place  the  commencement 

of iitiie  mgviQf  S^Mimtfid^c'v^^thiis^ift  t&fy'f&^^'ym^';  ^mm^'i^'^'  of '^^l^ifie '  of 

the  fourteenth  century  Wol^C«tf^^^^     ^^"^^"^"^  ^"^^""^  ^"""^^^"  '"  ^--^^^^^-^^-^  ^^-^^l^^^- 
But  there  is.jstill  one  more  circumstance,  which, .may,  be  .added ^m^ci^ 


*•     ™  vLouk  oUkm  tjp  trta  €ivaKO<rta  TCTcAfvnyicoTt,  ore  t»p  Up^p  ravfa  ty^  ifKovop,    rleroa.  il.  13.  .    . 
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'fimutioviDfritfattcraetliMs  iasui;&ett4»itfele  j^fteaSll^tii^i^quei^^  WW-v^ 

TWpriang  '*  .Jii'jiiiuaoin  cirlJ  iio<(ii  aiBoqqs  '^llsuioB  it  fOi 

beteeCBltisoBno^iaff^  ftiWiuld  ifo^(ale^  toon^itlA  itiliidbi40i^fii@«filP^eP4lidt§itdfi%Hfe 
statementsitwl^ifli  llte^(h«gre4tbiMiBdIiU\nl}tl)si&>ftqfdfl(r|MB>^jU^^  ^(|$c^^, 
lititekdljltnct  «&'IMM»J<l«»^^^'{tfa0^^ntt$M()dy^tMdat''f^e^i^  of 
i)  Iftt  nyB>4iatvi  '9ittttb^xa»ttuliiU)^of  ^^SN^ltis  J^Oddi^^fti^  l^tSttb 
iff  tlife  1nil>fimnii^i(mn»/iol»^i§^rp|!^^  lAt^  od<id:s^t«f  ii^?^mi 
raattep*  C^cdttfetsatieiK/tditlncIIemHl  atotbitiaitii^«^^te!^regk^f<J<^ 
Iiisiaiki9«liitn|s  }iq^)€bi'a]|ce}'«^r3p(Uu^|%/i'  ^iiEkf>i!eiy^p^M&l(^4^i^ 

dERACRa,iw^iintbimoK^pcf{bdikg>k|Mi^ 


K :  :''!  >iri  I 


•■    i::'m^i 


its  feathers.  The  accounts  of  the  n^hfll)^!  of>  ils^y)^  ^tbdi^ft-feft^Vn^  i^Bt^t 
bOHupima^vnilittaies-itixenii^MeiiS  ttP  daOs^wos^  ^Stntlft^  sS^^thS^^rho 
aAert  that;  t&e  iatemil)!^'  1^6  tryeant ;  odid£t^it|ii»-ifdiHli(^4&^  ^fl^  iiftdtttli^ 
eitjnicdbd  fiUio^dfli,  ac8otiipaitMd'%;iM  gffek»if)liMbef)(#)d^Mi«6,  <i#li$b£ 
m»0<Mtaiushid  bat/the  viq^rficd'itppdali^^  ¥^^^1^6^)^; 

aftri3B<rlodi:ikx  tint  d£  Am^\  id)d/<]Uniiiiitf4ife>$i^ldf-Pioi6ii^,9elle<tM^  ^«1% 
Macedonians.  But  antiquity  is  obscure  upon  this  point.  There  were  less^GKSii 
adO[iflanibeirwdakiBtoleifi3p-ail  Oiberkw^  {^Klfiete«i^@iii  4SM^e^!^(!J»&^f«Sl4is 
to  be  a  false  Phoenix,  and  have  not  befitt^'ti^tiit  'laufi^^if|l^<^.<AM4iFW%M 
m^ooiihoi^maimiiskiiiB  atidleet[  tradMob^lMlcl  illSnm&i^^^ii  io  ^^^b  asoilT 
n'>/I.'.t  .[>nr.    ;  (fiirinounrd/I  -jtl}  "io  snilioo  fJilJ  "io  (loiJqiTxni  sHi  '{<^  bariaifnu't 

■^■^^™^^^i^    ■■■■  ■  ■  ■-■  ■■  ■■■■»l«      .^  ■        ■■Mil.  ^^^— ■  ■  ■■  II  I  ^-^^i^B  I  ■— ^—  ■  ,  ,  ,11  ■     ■  ■    ■  ■■■        I  ■  ,     I  -  ,  ,  ■  ■  ,  ,  I  I  ■    ■  ^  , 

jf  Jd! ' iirjii;iii()'>  =)(|J  'j)i;fc[  v;')"'!'      or'i>ul)non  o6  o)  rrrwa  '{orft  ,Ji  dim  isdis^ot 

cationes  tempestetum  et  uderum  easdem  rev^.    nin,^jff^jP^o'ft(?TitJJn90  ri}n93nnol  a.(» 
^*  A.D.  34.    Pliny,  .aa  above,  fleiems  to  make  this  appearance  in  A.D.  '3|5.^  ,  ^j 

'•^Fatolo  rabio,  L.  vitellio  Coss.  post  longum  sseciilorum  ambitum,  avis  Phoenix  in  iGgyptum 
venit»  pnebnitque matemm  doctiMiiniii  indigftnarmn  -et-Gnpoorm^  A&ka  isaper  ee  miracttla  disae^ 
rendi :  de  quibus  congrunnt,  et  plura  ambigpia,  sed  cognitu  non  abeimla,  nromere  rj^bet*  ^  $acnim 
soli  id  apimal,  et  ore  ac  distiQCtu  pinnanim  a  cetecifi  avibus  diversum,  consentiiuit  oui  fonnaai  eius 
definiere.     I>e  nuraero  annorum  varia  traduntur:  maxime  vulgatum.  guingentoram  IQQldt^tfnrj  sunt 
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>  The  <fi2«t/ appeeolaice  o£<the  Htoe9li)c;Ja^^>m(elhtir.wonlB^tthei^^ 
of  the  great  year,  is  here  again  expressly  referred  to  the  reign  o£*€lera8Jbr7Bc 
aM'  ^e  mayitheiefixrei'add  the  testiBaenyi/of  TaditxiSiftot  tiwliof  Hecod^tufi  in 
oonfirxoatiibn  ofiotu^interpmtiBiitien'of^^/afBoafii^^  •  .|    ,  •      •    .,    ., 

'  iButiwbatiBhilU  weisayof^t^  iitihfflr/apptoinaees  ;of  the-Pltoatix^ii^/Mftted 
bjr  TsMutoai??  ittisr'iBvident  tkatfif-  '^  ftake' the: vulgar ::aoQ(ftuttti,^  .tbe.penad 
beif%  500-jwiBy''^  shsdli not <oniyt ifilid,  cl$ i fafi r didy ia /diiiaetitty  ill  (ttol  ^wtn^fls 
of:  the  ip&^di  ht^omiTiohini^Mi&i^ebdBf^s^T!^^  pevemw 

tfaat/thodnterml  betwetojiPtt)lemy[aDidi(Ateasia4;^hOi(dl4d^'Bl  0..  $ddi.;W^  Iws 
"bkan:  )300  <  lytarsi  > :  And  df :  ifir  ralsai  evidfimtv  that)  r  by • « no  ^^asMiiigdni^^  j|^tf«rfV 
ofllieait  dfldta/caiL  nrre  'divide^  th^impaedtbc^^  and^Tlberimjiin^ie 

p6rid49,,*of  500  yeaifii/  *    ■>.*)    n;    !'   r- )^^i)i\   '|j;>/   •.!•'.;'; /f. mi    '-.jl    {'•;'  J -7    •«    .:n!i:/!»,. 

•  'iButiaicaoteidieiKtiDiijQf  tiie/dtarpd  senfseos  orlpdtiodsiitxfi  )tb]0  gregtrieamfadv 
year,  as  indicated  by  the  division  of  the  ceiling'  (rfi  the  iMtoim»iij^m»^  i^  atfwd 
ufi^  a  {perfect  eaqjlanatiixnidf  thii  fiarsbttteeeitif  thesfijpdrioib  i^i  TaKitw^.  ti  wo  /. 
j>  1  fWe  ika^veflBJeilftfaati'^e  eentifesto£i:lifi itMtiMippsi/ baflidsiaCithAB^.c^iling^ii^ilit^^ 
ihe>i]{)OskioQ/afI{theltwiaritro^ic^()0i7)bf^  ^laiidiMtmalf  ^Aopfi^bsi^in^e  i^afiilbe 
l6weilnofi<i  baild  ledntamb  1flfie>  emUtetad  d£jtibeltY^  )fi|9iifo^^.  r^F<3r  ^^eiail^rHi- 
fomred)  by^Hnfaffoilb, i lihat f iwlitaii) ,- ttteyt  TvWhedi  rtoi, fif^ifri^  tMiPfFf^,  ogu^o;^ 
tte^ffiie^^i^d^iltattBittiQl^  6^ce^^dlfai^^fT  cl^d  luBi^rdjpi^  fK^^^fp^^/^pe^jof 
tbggBi nanikab  inirthet)  aildle  af^the  ktworm'tat  IwiA,  (isett^JT:^^  ^^r^ 
cbmmobi)^ /called:  d^cKildlnetet),  bstciwiid^  roighii')mmK  lKm>  ^T^fO^IIts  ffifi^j^iff^ 
aitddt8^four^efua[l)ibars,.i|lolbe(faiifl»n1di  tirttfOur  i^ai^EfeKif  offMth?  Sffi^ViSfM- 

jAh  iAV'^emaimi<^q  seb  tiiati  those  sedsM^Ks  )S(ireVaUriftf)rf^i$$4Miftr^J^ 
tbaisd$cnt  AUkd  twe<iiiie^'>bl)sterire>tthatiithei;L8fi^  d$^€|nfi(^i  tf^pi^to^jlj^o^ 
fyiikmeAj  in  »tiii' ^bassi  iwUckF  ocHttams/th^t  Q<|wricpQes.  ^iai^  iftrlthatf'«ih)«^; is 
plab^'ia^ve^  tlpyB  sobtwfisf;  rtliati^j  dneodraidUMi  iMrpIttMiclb^^emi^^^iScMal^ 

qui  as8everent,..ini]le  i^uacLnngentos  sezag^ta  nnum  inteijici ;  prioresque  alites,  Sesostride  primmn, 
post  Amaside,  dominantibus,  dein  Ptolem^eo,  qm  ex  Macedonibus  tertlus  regnavit,  in  dvitatem  cm 


uade  noivnulii  falsiun  hunc  KiQeniceiii,  lieqtie  Arabuiii  i  terris  CTecti^ereVi^iliiique'Visurjpai^^ 
quae  yetus  mexnona  nnpavit.     Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  28. 

^^  larffiepiat  ovo  iraAip  arfiMivovTft    KvvoK€<paAov   Kaurnuvov  ^(oyfiatpovfrt  Qfoov.     xlorapol.   rlierogXyp. 
ho.  k  16. 
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6f  Medori  Mcd  lIho<hv'«uad<  tSDnaeqiQeDtlyi^t^  wdthfir  >  faetivecp^  Mediir :  bnd 

>  '  Bf  thisaktatigeiBi^tldl  tiicsd  fourneeakiQi  aM  btaaught* muter 'one  ^point; 
that  is,  under  the  point  yirlHitBitiim^gDdAt&kJiSij^^  iWviOCkEi^ 

vtei«tiy;thii»0()dde8ft'b  lepreseoA^  And 

tiilditad  BctmXLy'^tui  tW9^in  4hBiiam^^  in^^wfaidl  the 

first  of ' 'Thoth  i^ent  bAbUward  ihrobgh  itirth^  (mii^  146il 

ye^rs.  :  Sd  idso  in  thr  sacked  ^  dalendml*  >  aibiMedinsi^HalDOQ  the  festin^  cf  ^  the 
tealnili^atidn  of  iKis^lYiothi  wafti  oeikAiiiUBdvon^i'thlttada^  tka  snored  jtKti; 
i^'thbd  thir iGoddMsondhdrilfesthrabiwere-brouglit !to/each ^of ^the^^^eaaodkB 
iil^'tvim.  '  Slui^,  in  faet^  »  idtated//1tg^ithei  qstrotomb^^  to*  hdi  tiie). great 

advantage  which  the  moveable  year  possessed  in  the  eyesiol^  thfi.£gyptiaaQ, 
kiiasmudi 'as  it  saiictifiecl  all*  the  seaaons  bqniiliy^ifty  hringing Ho^themintheir 
tttrtis  litt'the'feitttBoflAeyfeslri*?:'!'!'-) ) 'nil  *tr)  ii'i.-i/ih  j.ir  ..i  ^.i   .:.  .  <i    t..- 

Now  if  we  oii^rve  the  'figur&bf  the  i^ikldesd  isife-fnictb  inJl^erbask  iqnj;the 
deiUhg'of'the  Mdotiikonimnv  W9  v^rttatotdbaa  adlvraitdng 

Wjth  liep  faM  dii«dted  loonitrasy  to  ^tisci ^^urder  of  itijuei  tnaEmths.  i  above,  htp  )(^ead. 
Atid'if  We  trdce  her -progresi»y  thnkti^h  Mclsbrt>aiiA  tiien other i five  monthsyito 
"31(6^^  efxttemify  ^>  th&'piotute^/lwe/  finditthakiriietTfdll  huxf .  pdsbedi  tJsm»^ 
silt 'taioMhs  ef  thAtt^'^ixf%  lea^,  bes]dc^><lk^)finii^  dagmMoft  the!  J^agomeMQ, 
itni(kikig  Vd/^hkfp'i^  A^  hekmyAk  ariivte  at  >tiieT  diTteion  oC  ithetjnoodbhs 
'hetwmi  Metibj»  a]idiPha»eMth.<  ma^/nisli  day^nl^/SOtheC  MeebkM>^ 
6titerEr^th6  ethe))r=  ditii^on  tof  t^i  iltontte  iOii  dieiQeft^-iidiidh  .fH^ 
tipper  dSVision'  ^ithci^'^gn^-^of  >the^2!o£ae;)and  tinik  she  pafiseafiOD  )tbM  dfty 
"to^^id  tippet*  htoii^phei^-/ tlitf(mghin«he(;gat&/iDf<<ihe  ,43^  troitknof 

<:!apricidm.' '  >ThAd  wvis,  m  '&e|b,'  thdiveryijjdajn  ol  tttnr  isaotediyear.  oki./wltioh 
the  figyptian^  c^idbioted  the  votoande  >of>  tfaeisiin  iatorthe  n^bpor  hemiapbine 
by  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.     For  we  continually  find  in  the   great  ritual  a 

"      '■  '  ■.■..■•'.!-..  .  •        J/     /   .    C.         .....:,.'  ,       ',...: 

.  ^^  It  must  be  observed  tbat  the  heliacal  rising,  of  Sothis,  and  the  commencement  of  the  irreat 
canicular  period  in  b.  c.  1322^  did  not  take  place  ez^tly  at  the  summer  solstice,  but  about  thirteen 
days  after  it ;  the  solstice  in  that  year  haying  £edle;i  on  the.  6th  qf  July,  and  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sot)u8  <^a  t]ie  20t)L  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  seasons  or  divisions  of  the  great  year  could  not 
be  exactly  coincident  with  those  of  the  current  years. 

<     >  A 
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reference  to  the  "  manifestation  of  the  Eye  of  Horns  (the  sun)  in  Peame 
or  the  Gate,  on  the  30th  of  Mechir." 

If,  therefore,  we  reckon  the  progress  of  the  Goddesa  (that  is.  of  the  first 
Thoth,  which  she  represents),  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  one  day  in  four  years,  i 
find  that  the  celebn^on  of  this  festival  (^  the  manifestatiw  of  Isis-TlioUi 
the  winter  solstioe  of  the  great  year  took  place  (186x4=i:)  744  years  aA 
the  celebration  of  her  former  mani&station  on  the  fourth  of  the  Epagomeo 
We  have  therefore  the  date  of  (1322-744^)  578  b.  c.  for  this  event. 

Now  we  know  that  the  reign  of  Amasis  eaided  b.  c.  525  ;^  and  if  wi 
Manetho  and  Diodorus  we  allow  55  years  for  its  doration,  we  have  (525+55^ 
580  B.  c.  for  the  date  of  its  commencement.  Hence  the  celebration  o(  tl 
season,  which  answers  to  the  winter  solstice  of  the  great  canicular  year,  mv 
have  happened  about  the  hegiuning  of  the  reign  of  Amasis.  This  accoun 
perfectiy  for  the  traditional  appearance  of  the  Phoenix  in  that  reign,  as  relat 
by  Tacitus. 

Again,  though  we  have  no  precise  data  for  fixing  the  day  on  which  th< 
celebrated  the  arrival  of  Isis-Thoth  at  the  vernal  equinox  of  the  great  yea 
yet  it  could  hardly  be  later  than  the  30th  of  Athyri,  which,  according 
the  table  in  page  491,  woidd  correspond  with  the  entrance  of  the  Godde 
into  Taurus."  But  this  gives  an  interval  of  88  days ;  and  thus  we  ha- 
(4x88  =  )  352  for  the  number  of  years  between  the  celebration  of  tl 
solstice,  or  the  appearance  of  the  Phoenix,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  and  tl 
arrival  of  the  first  of  Thoth  in  its  course  at  the  vernal  equinox.  But  s 
have  thus  again  (580—352=)  228  b.  c.  for  the  last  season  of  the  gre 
canicular  year.  This  date  -fells  literally  within  the  reign  of  the  third  Ptolem 
Euei^tes,  and  thus  strictiy  accords  with  the  third  period  mentioned  I 
Tacitus. 


'*  ChunpoUion  csUb  this  region  FOn£,  or  the  re^on  of  coitvernon.  But  the  determinatire  n^ 
which  is  a.  gateway  (Copt.  n£NN€,  wvK^r,)  with  a  Qtig-ttaS  before  it,  is  decisive  as  to  t 
etymology. 

>*  Fynes-Clinton,  Fasti  HeUenici,  vol.  iii.  p.  236. 

^>  In  fact,  the  second  of  the  hawk-headed  deities  which  are  represented  on  the  ceiUng  of  t 
Memnonium  (pi.  A)  as  following  the  goddess  Isia-Thoth  in  barks,  hears  the  title  of  the  Heavei: 
Bull  (the  sign  Tannia),  and  is  placed  exactly  under  the  month  Athyri. 
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Astronomical  Ceiling  of  the  Merniutniwrh  at  Thebes. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  three  periods  of  the  canicular  year 
sig;nified  by  the  fin>t  three  appearances  of  the  Phcenix  may  be  coi 
aatUfactorily  accounted  for.  There  yet'  remains  that  of  the  coi 
Fabius  and  Vitellins,  a.  d.  34,  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  1 
canicnW  cycle  of  480  years,  which  we  have  already  noticed.  But 
we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  the  question..  I  will  only  r 
thenumber  of  skort  years  (487)  in  the  smaller  canicular  cycle  of 
exactly  one-third  of  the  number  of  years  in"  the  great  canicular  cy 
and  that  it  may  probably  ■  have  given  rise  to  the  common  dpitiibr 
by  Tacitus,  that  the  interval  between  the  appeiurances  of  the  Pi 
500  years. 
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Abbahah,  on  incident  in  hie  life  connected  with 

the  history  of  Job,  443. 
ABrnos,  Tablet  of,  131,  et  leq. 
Addison,  his  Eeuy  on  Medals  quoted,  176,  it*eq. 
Mr.,  author  of  "  Travels  in  the  East," 

479. 
JEa.nM,  notice  of   this   writer,  respecting  the 

women  of  Egypt,  146. 
j£oLic  dialect,  to  what  period  it  continued   in 

use,  127.    ' 
jEscBTLtts,  his  testimony  to  the  colour  of  the 

Egyptians,  143. 
Africandb,  his   scheme  of  Egyptian  djmastiea, 

344.  354. 
AfiB  and  Wisdom,  regarded,  in  primitive  times, 

as  synonymous,  468. 
Aqora,  189. — See  Athens. 
AooRXA,  why  Minerva  so  called,  191,  Note. 
AoRicoLA,  adds  the  Orkneys  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire, 260,  261. 
AoRiFPiNA,  inscription  dedicated  to  her,  255. 
AxASPABus,  considered  the  same  as  Setb,  44. 
Allbsokical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  what 

manner  admitted  by  the  Jews,  426. 
Alphabitb,  remarks  on  those  of  the  Jews,  136 

—142. 
Amachob.  inscription  to  a  person  of  this  name, 

156. 
Amazonxs,  attack  Athens,  206. 
Ahpbiabakion  :  Letter  to  Cohnel  Lealxi  m  the 


PoritiiM  of  the  OropioM  Amphiaraeitm. 
Fmlay,  Esq.,  406 — 421..  Opinion  of 
Leake,  on  this  point,  generally  follow 
Testimonies  to  the  Amphiameion  havin 
near  Oropos,  407,  408,  Position  of 
409—414.  Farther  testimonies  to  tht 
of  the  Amphiaraeion  in  the  Oropian  p 
—420. 

Ampbiabaob,  a  Boeotian  divinity,  his 
406,  etteq. 

Antonia,  inscription  dedicated  to  her,  2£ 

Aphidna  ;  Letter  on  the  Position  of 
addrested  to  Colonel  Leake,  &c.  By  G 
Esq.,  396 — 405.  Position  of  Aphidna 
undetermined,  396.  Tradition  connec 
this  place,  396,  397.  One  of  the  twe 
etatee,  399.  Its  territory,  400.  401. 
the  capital  how  determined,  401— 4C 
Bcription  of  its  vicinity,  404.  Inscriptii 
there,  ibid. 

Apbidnus,  tlie  friend  of  Theseus,  to  n 
entrusted  Helen,  396,  398. 

Afib,  slain  by  Cambyees,  330. 

Appian,  his  character  as  a  historian,  55. 

Ababic,  cursive  character  of,  140. 

Ababb,  their  accounts  of  Egyptian  Antiqu 
to  be  trusted,  243. 

Abam,  its  situation,  437. 

Abcadia,  inscription  found  in,  127. 

Arch,  triumphal,  in  hononr  of  Claudiiu 
247,  281. 

Abchitbctdkb,  pnu:tised  in  the  times  of  J 
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Amous»  i^flcidptipn  Comiid  therf^,  .128.  > 

Abistidbs,  shared  the  cofomaQd  9t  Marathon, 
884,  «^  «^  Why  he  eocaipped  in  the  field 
after  the  hattle,  390,  and  Note, 

Ambtoxl^,  a  (it^t^tm^pt  of  hi?  egq)^ned,  432. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  character  of  his  Thucydide9,  114. 

Arrow- HIA.PS,  flinta  .  ao  .  colled,  found  in  tiie 
tumulus  at  Marathfui,.  392,  and  elsewhere,  393. 

AitT9,  FiKjtf  alleged  inferio;rity  of  EIngland  in 
respect  of,  164,  168,.1B2.. 

Arts  and  Inventions  known  in  the  time  of  Job, 
466^,  et  Bfif,, 

LitfJTa^^  pf  010  anciewU,  e^laio,  each 

,  other,  \i5f        .      . 

Asstrians,  their  chrcmology,  99>  et  seq^ ,  AjQinity 
of  ^  witt  the  Egyptian,  287,  -c^  $eq.  Assynpn 
dynasty  supers^s  the  BahylQnian^49-  Bevo- 
lutip^,  l^y.  w^Jiv  tl^.  QOi^u:?  was  tranafiBrred 
to  the  Medes,  how  facilitated^  4^«    Succession 

•  of  iUsyrj^u  Isings^  63v  ^    .    .         . 
AsTRONQiM i<p42i  obscfyaitipns^.how  recorded  by  the 

Baby4Qpiw8>  4^.     . .; 
Astronomy,   progress   of    the  anpienjta  in  this 

.,  ^ienQ?,  4»,,..J|t^.j.st^p  in  tjti^  tiwea  of  ,Job, 

.4i&0..    , 


•li 


.It  I 


AsTTApBS,   an   error  respecting  hi^;  CQi;^cted, 
.  ,  .5^,  §9.,,.  Pftftly/if^"¥t»^d  by  Cyrus.  63^   , 
,^THymA8i,.^8igP9r,.  1^  wcpnnt  of  an  Egyj^tian 

Athenian  Arnf y,^  i1^  jijifv^^h  .^oni^  At)ven^  tq  Ma- 

.    .  ;B^hoq,  3^p. .  f  R5S#(ty  of  its  rnqvemenla;,,  385 . 

Athens  :  Memoir  on  some  disputed  Positiot^  in  the 

1  •  <fiPW<#y.^«4^(^.  V  By.W,  M.  Leakp,  Esq., 

1 83 — 237 .  Positions  disputed,  where  laid  ^own, 

^...  1S3..  j^wWn^ffff,.,.?W^.9?^  assigned  to  this 

.  „,,*;MiiU?^n.by  tfTftye^ffif  .l#4    Te^Jiiuony  of  He- 

.,  .  .rpdpt4^  ^i^<^,Xh^<grfii#^,..l8^.     ^we  fowitain 

,       iu^  €allii?rho9p  ^^  fi?7- . .  Its  preii^nt  si^^tion, 

,.W7,  ,V^^l|,at-(^he^s,-a88,  189,    IJ^.Asfora, 

Ancient  position,  190;  ^QJb^ged^  |5(}-t7  193. 

■    tiH^  jsrij^  |f|^,  ,tfi{{jji^  9f ,  Cer^^  and  Prosejrpine, 
1SHI#  ,l?i?iv:,  Tpalfffiqfy  of  Clew^a  respecting 


its  situation,  195  — of  ^Xenpphon,  197 —  of 
Fhilostratus,  198.  The  Peiraiq  Gate,  Opinions 
of  th^  writer  rejecting  its  site,  2.01,  202. 
Why  not  Dipylum,  203 ;  nor  a  second  gate,  as 
supj;)OBed  by  some,  205 ;  but  that  by  which 
Pausanias,  in  his  deacription,  enters  the  city, 
.?07— 211.  Modem  hill  of  St.  George,  iden- 
tified with  Lycabettus,  212 — 216;  and  with 
Anchesmus,  216,  217.  The  Long  TValls.  No 
other  specimens  of  fhis  kind  of.  architecture, 
218.  Description  of  them,  219,  220;  their 
extent,  221—224 ;  and  number,  225.  Period 
, of  erectipn  of  the  third  wall,  226,  227 .  When 
repaired,  227—230.  The  Phaleric  wall, .  230, 
231.  .  SubBeq^ent  state  of  thp  walls,  232— 234. 
Pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  Subjects  jrepre- 
seuted  upon  them,  234*  Uuoertainty  about 
them,  235.  Hypothe^ia  respecting  the  eastern 
pediment,  235 «  ;  Explanation  of  the  weatem, 
236,237. 

Athens,  contraction  of  the  city,  in  late  periods, 
191.  Pauaania^'s  dc^scription  of  it,  208 — 211. 
Its  comparative  importance  at  t)ie  period  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  373. 

Attic4^  its  twelve  ancien^ jatates,  399,  et  seq» 


B. 


Babtlon,  Empire  of,  its  commencement,  49.   Suc- 
cession of  its  kings,  Q9, 
Babylonian  date,  45.  ' 
Ba^tvqniA^S;  i^ot  the  inventors  of  knowledge, 

AQe,etseq,  .,     , 

■*     .      .        ..1  ' 

B AN Kf^  Sir  Joseph,  163. . 

Barrow,  origin  of  the  word,  101. 

£Ut9S,  at  Oronos,  42Q. 

Bbkb,  C.  T.  Esq.,  paper  by  him  on  the  Complexion 

of  the  Ancient  E^ptu$ns,  1 43 — 152. 
Bblbsis,  erroneous]^  idei^tifi^d  with  Nabonaaar, 

42.55,: ,.',  „ "... ,/"  ;.   „  ^'  ■.;; 

BpLFou^,  JpHNf  Es^pj  reijaarks  by  him  on  qertain 
Alphabets  in  use  among  thfi  Jews^lSG — 142. 
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BsROStis,  tradition  transmitted  by  him,  $1 . 

Bbyrout  :  Notice  of  some  curious  Remains  of  An-- 
tiqtdiy  in  the  vicinity  of  Beyrout,  By  Joseph 
Bonomi,  Esq.,  105 — 107.  Egyptian  and  Chal- 
dsean  tablets  and  inscriptions  described,  105 ; 
what  they  indicate,  106. 

BiOT,  M.,  his  opinions  respecting  the  sculptures 
in  the  Memnonlum,  484,  et  seq.  S«e  Hiero- 
glyphics. 

Bloomtibld,  Dr.,  his  translation  of  Thucydides, 
114. 

BoNom,  JosspH,  Esq.,  paper  by  him  on  some 
Remains  of  Antiquity  in  the  vicinity  of  Beyrout, 
105—107. 

Bkauhok,  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  Attic  states, 
400. 

Bricks,  used  for  astronomical  records,  462. 

Britain,  its  kings,  258.  Ccmsidered  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  be  out  of  ^e  world,  265. 

Brixton  (Deybrell),  meaning  of  its  original 
name,  98. 

Brondstbd,  Chevalier,  his  hypothesis  explaining 
the  sculptures  in  the  eastern  pediment  oi  the 
Parthenon,  235. 

Buildings,  ancient,  in  Greece,  destroyed  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials,  417. 

Buxtorf,  his  attempts  to  reconcile  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  scriptural  character,  136. 

Buz,  or  Bozrah,  the  country  of  Job,  438. 


.1  • 


Cadmians,  epoch  of  their  emigration  to  Thfebes,  5. 
Cadmus,  his  (Phoenician)  Alphabet,  82. 
Calbndar,  Roman,  derived  from  the  Egyptian, 

309. 
Callirrhob,  same  as  EnneacTunus,   186,   167. 

See  Athens. 
Cavbtsbs,  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  330,  353)' 
'Canicular  period  of  the  Egyptians,  wlietice  fte- 

duced,  296,  297.     Monument  to  commemorate 

its  commencement,  494.  '  Explanation  df  ^its 

seasons,  496 — 49S. ' 


>■  >  \\  '■  I 


Caractacus,  taken  capi^,  269^  271';  his  appear- 
ance in  Roriie,  273. 

Mason's    tragedy    so    called,  273, 

Note, 

Carrbt,  Jaqubs,  his  report  on  the  abxl^tures  of 
the  Parthenon,  234. 

Cartstos,  taken  by  the  Pe^idams,  375.* 

Catterick,  a  river,  why  "do  Called,  '271,  Ntrte. 

Cavalrt,  their  numbers  Rt  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, 373,  374,  382. 

Cbi^sorinus,  13.  1     ,      .. 

Cbrambicus,  part  of  Athens  so  called,  19*1.' 

Cbrkb,  her  temple  at  Athen^;  1^.'-  ' 

Chaldbbs,  see  Assyrians.  Their  i^  chronology 
agreed  with  Moses,  463.  '' .-    ■ 

Craldbb  chronology,  304-^3^.  '  When  tt  became 
known  in  Egypt,  311',  et  sf&q. '    '      ' ' 

— '—  sovereigns,  thdir  siicdesiBidn,  67'. 

Champollion,  72,  152:  '        '   " 

Chinbsb  language,  study  ofitttidfol  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  hieroglyphics;  77,  M,  195. 

characters,   what  ttey  oHgintttty  itpre- 

sented,  94.  -  '      -"   -      * 

Chroniclx,  Ancient,  its  authority  in  Egyptian 
chronology,  325  ;  order  of  the  dynasties  in  it, 
344,  345,353.  '    "    '       '  '     ' 

Chronology,  remarks  on  the  system  of  Ussher, 
'  1,  2.  State  of  thib  scfencb  in  ihe  ag'e  6f  Xob, 
460,  461.  Knowledge  of  iir  liety"  to  bfehere- 
after  enlarged  from  Ittdilk',  461 : ' 

CiMON,    fbunds   the    Lonlg'' Wills    At    Athens, 

CrvTL  Lti^,  ho^  represented  in  the^  book  «if  Job, 

•   '  4^.  '  ....... 

Cl'audixjs  Casar,  inscriptions  relating  to   him, 

245,  et  seq:    Triutaphal  ar6h  in  hid  honour, 

24t^,  281:    Assumed  the  likine  t^  Germanicus, 

'  '  ^56.    His  Victories  in  BriW,  ^59,  277*,  and 

''     triumphs;  278^-279.     Length  of  his  stiay  in 

'"'  '  Brifam,  278,- jVof^.  •     *.'■'■'  i    ^    ••  •- 

CLBMkNS,  his  classificatioA  of 'hieroglypht6  writ- 
'  '  hig^;  7f ;  compatea:  wiiH'Porphyi^\^78.  His 
•     '  adcbint'bf  theTiifero^fJ^i^it  eleme'ntii,  84. 
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Coffin*  £gyptian>  descri|rtiaD  of  oiie»  298.    fififl 

Hieroglyphics.  .    •    t         -.A 

CoiirciDBMCiui  of  tbottght  aad  langaage*  conmoii 

among  poets,  428. 
CoiNftp  htods  nfMNi  tib^em  origmally  «oi]fiiied  to 

*looBldeHieSr  174. 
OobONVs  AooEAtlft,  192*  Note* 
CoNSTBLLATioNS,  Egyptian,  namefl'  uid  form^  of 

IhMa  little  kaowitr    486 ;    modified   by  the 

Giraek*,  ib^d.- 
Carrtt,  an  onginal  language,  90«    Not  tke  Itn- 

goagQ  df  jbheiiiei-ogfyphKs^  76»i  89-*^ I. 
CkMNTB,  in8cn|>tionj&  frain,  198^ 
GeaMaB»  hiaitoglyi^c  ittacz^ooa  f nkmv  134. 

CwMioiwfir  at  'What  *  prfetcne  time'  eatatpated  ito 
have  taken  plaee;. 302,  ail. 

CuLLiMORB,  1/  (Esq!/  tepQit  1^  hjniiiamid  pro^ 
posed  Sfsiim  of  HieroghfpMc  ItKtefp9>et0t¥m,-^  1 
— 96.  Remarks  by  him  on  the  fippor'  SMev 
qf  Princes  of  the  OMet  of  Mfdmf  131 — 131^. 

Ctaxarss,  confounded  with^€yruB,  58»  NotBw  -■ 

■'      K  "'    '  and  AstjrHges,  cirrcrrespedtiBg  the  order 
of  t^ieir  auceeaaibn,  58i 

CrcLBS:    On  the  Antiquiiy  andJJamuwm  of  4he 
Earip  Cycles,'  mid  iheir  utility*  m  settimf  the 
differences  of  ChnmohgistSi,  By  the  Rev*  Feedk. 
NolaiU  'LLiD«  &o.»  1*^1^    Eaidy  and  eacten*^ 
aive  vae  ofcydfes,  2*&    Theic'ap^iioation:dae8l 
not  re^iube  nmch  asfaronoadcaLiadenoe/  5ri'7. 
Soocet  pontifical  year,  9,  W  *  •  Bariod  dboaon  aa* 
the  standard  of  time  by  the  author,  11.  vllse 
of  the  tftltt:  cydBj  18ti  y  Gti)est».  or  planetary, 
period,  1 3^-    Jewish;  traditioa'  respectiBg  ata:  an*''- 
tiqnityy'  14*.' :  U^diitr'a'  pnmiqil^f^of  onninta*' 
tion,  14,  15.     System  of  Syncellu^  18.    Tal- 
-mii^&»l  pQltiodi' i9ii  Apltlicatioa-.  of  cyaks/to' 
the  purposes  of  chronology,  20.     Sabbatical 
period,  21 — 30.     ^Ireat  |i3a&etM^  yeaaacppUedi 
to  the  Chi^dee  chronology,  86,.  et^eqi  MemttdB 
of  the  great  cyde  of  the  Ghaldeea/' 32^^34:' 
Thdr  antedihiTian?  (dutoaoleg^^vd^.  -  /AeoomnoT 
dation  of  the  Chaldee  to  Hebrew  chronology. 


38.  HMorical  epoek:<rf  AsayxiaA  ohirondogy, 
as  fixed  fa^  SMdi8fri,>39>  40-^fioeQr/$i^  to 
Ussher*  42.  Foasadid  i>n.  hypodnetiioal  ppwi- 
pica,  43.  Syalieaa  pfoved  to  be  the  xemU  of 
deaigSB^  45*^-i62«  VaGdity  of -the  prmifk^  of 
Scaliger,  52 — 61.  Mistakes  of  Useher  *^  re- 
gard to  AaByriai>  xiffotsEi^gj,  .52 — ^»  of  Dee* 
Vignolles,  56 — 64.  Epocd^  and  -Buooeiwioii^  of 
the  Persian  Monarchs,  64.  Value  of  the  test 
obtained,  65.  Memcit  II.  On  the  Egyptian 
Chronology,  287 — 362.  Interest  of  the  sub- 
jecf,  287.  Coincidence  of  the  Egyptian  with 
the  Assyrian  chronology,  287,  et  seg.  The  ^gy^- 
tian  regulated  by  the  great  planetary  year, 
288.  Theory  of  that  period,  289,  290.  How 
it  was  distributed,  291.  Historical  epoch  o^ 
the  Egyptians,  how  ascertained,  292^^96. 
Their  canicular  year,  whence  deduced,  296, 
297.  Dates  of  Manetho  and  of  the  Ancient 
Chronicle  compared,  2l97 — 300.  Epoch  of  the 
fabulous  period,  299,  300.  Manetho  confirmed 
by  "Syncellus,  300.  Coincidences  of  the  date9 
ascertained  with  cycles  used  by  the  Egypti^is, 
301—^5^.  Mythotogical  fragmeni;  illudtnited, 
304,  305.  Its  apphcation  to  the  subject,  306. 
Egyptian  calendar  illustrated  from  the  Roman, 
307— 30d.  Difference  between  the  dates  of 
Manetho  anj  the  Ancient  Chronide  accounted 
for^  310.  Confirmation  of  the  writer's  prin- 
ciple,  31 1.  ^Period  when  the  Chaldee  chrono- 
logy became  known  in  Egypt,  3 1 1 ,  er  se^. '  Com- 
parative  view  of  cardinal  dates — ^Scaliger,  316'; 
Des-Vignolles,  317.  Objections  to  the  latter 
stated,  318^—3^2.  Author's  dates,  322.  ei  seq. 
Limits  of  ihe  Egyptian  annals,  323.  Number  of 
dynasties,  324.  Their  distribution,  325,  Si26, 
demonstrates  tlie  soundness  of  thie  present 
system,  327.  Evidences  of  iis  a<)curacy,  '329 
— 331:  from  Scripture,  332,  333:  from  the 
Sacred  Calendar  of  Rameses  Meiamt^,  334 — 
336 :  from  the  rdgn  of  Sesonchis  in  connexion 
with  that ->of:i J^roboaflhr  38li*-^39:  .fr<>»,^he 
epoch  of  the  Great  Sabbatical  period,  in  the 
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time  of  Ptaikiiiy  ButPgtHei^  3S8-^*442«  Were 
the  dyntttfties  socceittyeoir  unmltaneOfOBi?  S4S, 
S44.  Manbmn's  hjrpdtkeni,  S45-^-^d4S^  Iifia- 
giaary  cfyfiAtfties,  850;  Sanauty  tdew  of  virioiis 
9f8leiii»»  35S-— ^5.  Saocesakm  of  kings^  366 
— 86J. 
CrHt78,  dftte  of  bur  biith,  57 ;  eoalodnded  mth 
Gyaxares,  58»  Note. 


Damascus,  account  of  the  remaios  of  ^,  temple 

the^e,  479,  et  seq^ 
Darius^  his  object  in  the  mvasion  of  Greece,  375. 
Da'^is,  ]^  character,  369. 
PauuSj  inecription  found  at,  130. 
Datibs,  Kev.  Edward^  his  TTumghis  on  the  Book 

fmd  History  of  Job,  &c.,  422—478. 
DscvLSiA,  one  of  the  Attic  states,  400. 
Dsi^PHiNiuMf  its  situation,  412. 
Dbluqb,  antedated*  38^  39. 
DxS'ViG^QLLss,  his  hyppthesis  concerning  the 

Assyriaa     Chronology    considered,    56  —  64. 

Foundation  of  his  chronolpgical  system,  317. 

A  mistake  of  bis,  .318.     Liberties  taken  by  him 
.  with  ancient  testimony,  321,  322. 
Diadem  of  an  Egyptian  king^  account  of  one, 

242,  243.     Wherf  such  are  represented,  248, 

Note.     , 
DicAARCHus,  his  testimony  to  the   site   of  the 

ten^ple  of  Aimthi^aosp  407. 
DiQAMMA,  ^olic,  instances  of  the  use  of  it,  255, 

Note.  .. 
DiPYiiUBf » the  chief  gate  of  Athens,  202. 
Don  ATI,  discoyery  of  an,  ii^scription  f elated  by 

him,  248.  249,,  .. 
Dynasties^  Egyptian,,  how  to  bp  reckoned,  324, 

343«  et  se^.    Ipiaginaiy,  350.     Successions  of, 

356—362. 


r    II' 


E. 


EcLiMS,  an  important  om  incbi^nolo^,  61: 


]&K>ii,  fbom  whom  oamed^  489.  See  Buz.  Its 
Kings,  439,  440. 

SoTvr,  causes  of  dumge  mad  conuptioii  in  its 
primitive  language,  91,  92. 

>■«•  '^•*' Later  on  the  Ancient  Nmne  of  Bgypt,  by 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  482,  483.  StiUmeftts 
of  Herodotus  and  of  Aristotle  on  tiiis  subject, 
462 ;  reocmdled,  483. 

EotprrANtt?  Os  theC^mphstion  of  the  Antient 
Egyptians,  by  Charles  T.  Beke,  Esq.,  143—152. 
Varianceoftestiinonyontfais  point,  148.  Hypo- 
thesis ibr  reconcifing  it«  145»  Original  Egyptians 
a  difierent  racef^omthe  Miteraim,  'i4<^'->148. 
Thelt  iuMigaRialiiiii»  i48,  140.  Other  oanses 
of  change  in  the  colour  of  the  Elgyptians,  149, 
150.  The  negro  not  the  type  of  tiie  primitive 
Egyptians,  150.  Authenticity  of  the  tmtings 
oCMaaetho  questionect  151,  152. 

■  ■  *M>«*> '  ■  M  had>aiith!qfi^ov^  the  Babylomans, 
48;  Note. 

milanty-  between    them    and   tiie 


I  i<i  I      lilt 


Assjtekmr,  29^7,  288. 
' ■■■<heir  system  of  .cfaiienolDgy,  287,  tt 

eeq, ;   how  vitiated,   297.    Their  proper  his- 

'toficalepooh»)2^2» 

■■'■'■'  *  '  ■  ■  not  among  the  first  cuHitatpta  of 

wisdom,  466,  et  eeq. 
EnBtPSis^  one  of  the  ancient  states  of  AttiM,  460. 
Bfifffin,    tcaidence   of,    487.     Wrote   Us    own 

speedbss  in  the  book  of  Job^  4A2,  468. 
fixyvROtts,  yeari  of  thebr  leigns,  bow  redeoned, 

266. 
EasdJevoPB,  remsrks  on  tfiis  iiflme»  240. 
EdVCBOsxAL  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  141. 
£nkxa£>xitnu8,  position  of  the  foantaim  so  called, 

184,  et  eeq. 
EffAKBiA,    one    of    the    ancient    Attic    states, 

BfaJoomska,  804,  493,  e^  m^. 

'mtthfrnoe,  msaningof  tiiis  wovd,  122^^124. 

EftANoSy  what,  895. 

Ebatobtbbnbs,  vafaie  of  his  testiBQOiiy  in  £gyp- 
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tlau  Ustory,  325.     Order  obflerved  by  him  in 

the  Egyptaan  dynaatiea^  d53. 
Erxti^ia,  ddeat.o^  the  Athenians  at,  410. 
EucHTHONinay  a  fable  respeetiag  him,  212.*   His 

statue  discovered^  2i%  NUe.    The  fahk  ex- 

plained^  213,  215. 
Ethiqpiansi  Egypt  wigioally  .inhabited  by  tkem, 

144. 
Euvoi^aMUB,  his  chairaoler  as  a  fakstorian,  55. 

EuRTSTHBirSr  ^6* 

EvflBBiuftj  his  scheme  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties, 
354. 

ElxODi^  wider  which  ctf  the  Egyptian  dynasties  it 
ocoorr^i  332.  Coincidence  between  the  He- 
brew and  Egyptian  dates  oi  it;  332,  333. 


P. 


FAWBRSi  ignorant' of  Hebrew,  137. 

FnRROCQi,  note  by  him  on  the  discovery  ol^  an 
inscription,  247. 

FawriTM^,  Greek,  appointed  by  the  hieranehy,  8. 

FiNLAT,  GflftOBfiB,  Esq.,  his  essay  091  the  Baith^f 
MitMthan,  363^305.  Letter  from  hhn;  on  ike 
Position  of  Aphidna,  396-^-405.  Second  letter 
from  him»  on  t^  PosOim  of  tie  Oropiau  Ampki* 
arviaea,406 — 421. 

FoBCHHAMMBR,  his  Opinions  on  the  t^ography 
of  Athens,  211. 

FotTNTAtir,  «ee  WeH. 

FouxMBHT,  inseriptionv  wiitflated  by  him,  127.  ' 

G. 

Garoettus,  site  of,  394. 

Gell,  Sir  W.,  character  of  his  Topography  of 

Rome,  117. 
Gborob,  St.,   a  hill  at  Athens,  what  anciently 

called,  212. 
Gbrmanicub,  who  first  bore  that  ti^;  25&    As* 

sumed  by  the   Emperar  Glaodinsv  tbHx^  atyd 

by  iilis  B0D»  257.' 


GoCLiANovp,  his  system  of  acrological  hiero- 
glyphics, 88. 
GsAiA,  anciently  the  capital  of  Oropia,  409. 
Gbssck,  accoimt  of  a  work  pubHahed  in,  126. 
Grbbks,  many  anciently  settled  in  Eg3rpt,  149. 


H. 


Harron,  son  of  Lycurgus,  inscription  in  winch 
he  is  named,  227. 

Haljb  Araphbnidbs,  877. 

Haltatvrs,  King  of  Lydia,  his  present  to  I>dp)ii, 
124. 

HAinLTON,  W.  R.  Esq.,  papers  by  him:  on  a 
Roman  VUla  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  108 — 118; 
on  a  New  Reading  in  the  Second  Book  of  7%f- 
'  tydOee,  1  i4 — 1 16;  on  the  words,  Mtmrw  and 
i^^Kprfrffpiov,  121 — 125;  M  a  Fascicuha  of 
Greek  Inscriptions,  puhUskei  at  Athens^  126 — 
130;  mtk  a  Greek  Ineeriptien,  153,  154;  on  a 
Note  in  Stuarfs  Athene,  1 61—1 65  ;  on  Honomry 
Medals;  166 — 182 ,'  on  the  Remams  of  a  Temple 
Hi  Damascus,  479—481  ;  on  the  Ancient  Neane 
of  Egypt,  482,  483. 

Har-Somiv.Iot,  name  of  an  Egyptian  priest,  4S9. 

HxRRBW,  assumed  as  the  radical  langoage  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  88.  Rsimrks  on  cettain  Aipkabets 
iwuse  among  the  Jews,  by  J.  Bdfonr,  Esq.,  136--^ 
t42>  Originsl  eharact^  in  which  the  scriptures 
were  written;  136;  137.  Changes  undergone  by 
tiie  Hebrew  ^language,  137.  "Study  of  it,  es- 
peeisliy  in  England,  1 38.  Its  utility  in  common 
Mfe,  tM.*  Cursive  or  rabbinical  diaracters  in 
use,  139,  140.  Ancient  Egyptian  curshre  cha- 
TRC^rs,^  141. 

HsLBMT,  tradttioh  regarding  her,  396.  ^ 

Hbraci.bioi<^,  at  Mara^on,  the  Athenian  army 
edcamp  there,  j)60.  • 

l^imwrpffe,  mistaken  by  Useftier;  58.  His  de- 
soriptioii  of  Ai^,  53;  Noie.  ^  error  of  fais 
te»ti^A,  •57*-*^9i    A  passage  in,  explained. 
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124.  His  testimony  to  the  ooloor  of  the 
flgyptians,  143.  .  The  chief  autboarity  for  the 
&ct8  of  the  batde  of  Marathon,  370.  loetaBcw 
of  his  accuracy^  391.  Esplaaatioo  of  a  ptaaage 
in  Us  second  hook»  482.  • 

HiBROGLTPHics,  Egyptian  :  Report  on  the  system 
of  Hieroglyphic  Interpretation  proposed  in  a 
Treatise  entitled  "  Akwie  Questioni,"  8lc.,  by 
I.  Cn]liniore>  Esq.,  71 — 96.  Rise  and  pro- 
gress of  hieroglyphic  xUs^^oveiy,  71-^73ir  .Ge- 
neral views  of  Jannelli,  74.  Arranged  in 
separate  positions,  75,  et  seq.  Possible  methods 
of  ixterpretation,  and  hj  whom  tdopted,  75; 
76.  Clemens  and  Porphyry  compared,  77-*-*79. 
InyenticHis  of  Taant,  according  to  Saaefao-' 
nialho,  79.  JsnneUi's  aystem  ohartoUtrized, 
jBOi  Progv?ss  of  .discovery,  .81,  A.defioite 
^hahet  nnaMaimbie, ,  81^  82.  .  UnptMrteiiity 
respecting  th«  %yptiflii  vowels,.  83.  C3ie- 
nieii9's  account  of  tbt^  hiero^yphio  AemwS», 
84.  LexeQgrapbjyQ  method^  as  aj^Ued  .  by 
JaooeHi  85.  .  (Tendtnqi^^  of  bis  wiews^  97. 
YvOfifj  of  aasi»nixig.tl^  Hotirew  asthe  j^imcUi^ 
bMpiguf^  of  a^  l)i«rog\y{diics>  88.  Vm  Coptic 
proposed  for  that  purpose* -d9,'  -  Use- of  -  that 
IsBguige  co^e3i)li^B4ve.with  UeroglypfaiffSs  90, 
.91.  Causes  of  ,ohl»»ge  or . corruption  in  the 
prioufive  laAg»sg^  jsI  vGgypt,  j^l ,  93^  JiumdU 
not  suppKNTted  by  imci^Qt  .writexfi^  «93i«/.  Study 
.of  the  Chinese  language  VMjf  ito  aid  -'in  the 
intfarpr^tat^.of . Jufroglypbicaii  94»,  96, . 

X>/^the  Upper  4t  CM- 


t*  »■■  ■>>■■■>>* 


•»■  I 


rj- 


bitm^,  ,Sierm  .  i^.  frimxa  ^f  the  Hierpf^fpUc 
^abf^A^  Karwu/umdAi^dQSt  by  I.  OuQimoce, 
JBsq.,  131— i35*-   .1    :. 
On  a  RoyA  Egyptim 


Coffin  in  the  BnHsk  JK^mm*  by ,the  Jiev.  jGfeorge' 
TomUnson^  d38T^944<  Desoriptifmoftb^^offiow  > 
238,  239.  Its  date,  240.  t  *  Jtessarks  on.  >tfae 
niuno  of  th^  ]4m^.for  jv^on^.it'/wfts  dwigiied^ti 
Iffidi  CoQ^lusipn,  .widi  refer^ic^  t)>.  th«  taUet 
of  Kamak,  gilU  ..Ai»^<]Ate  rei|>e(^gtth6 tdia- 
covery  of  the  coffin,  244 ; — confirmed  by  Dr. 
Leemans,  243,  244. 

VOL  III.    PART  II. 


HuBRooLTPHicflT,  Egyptian :  On  the  Astronomical 
Ceiling  of  the  Memnsnium  at  Thebes,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Tomlinson,  484—499.  The  Memnomom 
erected  by  Rameses  the  Gteal,  484.  Opimons 
respecting  iihe  sub§ect  of  itM  sottlptores,  484, 485. 
Admitted  to  be  astronomical,  486.  Eg3q)tian 
forms  of  the  Conatellatiofis,  bow'  modified  by 
the  Greeks,  ibid.  Zodiac  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  487-^89 ;  of  the  Egyptians,  as  repre^ ' 
sented  in  these  sculptures,  489--^91.  Egyp- 
tian months,  491«'  ^At  w^hat  peiiod  the  Egyp-  * 
tian  year  commenced,  492.  Period  of  the 
heliaeai  rising*  of  JSrinS,  1I93L  Furpotin  of  the ' 
Memnsmkaoti  494^  Eraof  Scfeostris,  iMd.  i  con- 
firmed by  th^  dates  of  the  t^fpfifBomiom'  ai  t&e 
Phcsnix,  495«  496.  These  dates  appHed  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  sci^P^^^*  ^^^ — ^^^* 

HiPPiAS,  importance  of  his  assistance  to  the 
Persians  in  the  mvaskteii'of  Greooe,  869, '»75. 
His  erroneous:  iiiqsrenionfl :  on  landing  at  Mam^ 
thon,  377,  378. 

HippopoiiijfirB,  what  it  t  signifies  m -the  astronoi^ ' 
micalitepfttseBtatiQDs  of  thpBgyptiBatB^>4dOw>>    ' 

Hoaq^  Josh,  Esq./  meitoirtbyhiiii  4h  two  Itaman 
ImfCription^,  24&^2SS^i. 

Hoi4«AVD»  H.  £aq.,^p9fler'b)r  hhnvvoii'  thalm- 
portance  of  a  Knowledge  of  /Fopof/f^hy^  >&«. 

HoRAcx,  description  of  his  villa  ezphihxed^llfi  ^*^ 
and  of  the  valley  where  it  tras^  skuated*  119.  ' 
Ez^vnatum  -of  a  .j^aaaagexiir  Jbis  life  by  -6ue^ ' 
tonius,  120. 

HoRSLBT,  remarks  by  him  on  an  ancient  in- 
scription,  252. 


..  *.    t  . 


I  > 


I. 


til  ■•  akv     J  I 


;  I ''     \:    •...<•    ij      .*'•• 


-  r. 


I '  I 


Ilissus,  188. 

lMiURAJMr4,  hiiEl>tQtBib(  IQSl  •       '•      I. 

iMKBLATuki  aocotaDtiof  tbe  titie:^  268l   /i     •  ^ 
Inoia,  the  literature  of,  likely  to"  ihrow^digUt  on 
the  chronology  of  the  Chaldseans  and  Egyp- 
tians, 461. 
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Individual  citizbn,  more  independent  in  modem 
than  in  ancient  times,  1 80. 

Infanta,  probable  origin  of  the  title,  255,  Note, 

Inscription,  one  shown  to  be  spurious,  246, 
283—285.     One  found  near  Pikermi,  395. 

Grreek :  Letter  containing  a  Greek  In- 
scription, by  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  153,  154. 
Re£erred  to  by  ColonelLeake,  155.  Its  situation 
described,  156.    Remarks  upon,  156 — 160. 

one  relating  to  the  repairs  of 


the  Long  Walls  at  Athens,  218,  225,  227. 
Elean,    an    early  specimen   of    en- 


graved writing,  160. 

Inscriptxoks  :  Remarks  on  the  first  Fasciculus  of 
"  Inedited  Greek  Inscriptions**  published  at 
Athens,  by  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  126—130. 
First  publication  in  modem  Greece  devoted  to 
the  elucidation  of  classical  literature,  126, — ^by 
whom  published,  ibid.  Inscriptions  described 
in,  found  in  Arcadia,  127 ;  in  Laconia,  127 ;  in 
Argolis,  128 ;  in  Corinth,  tbid, ;  in  Fhocis, 
128—130. 

Notice  of  tufo  Roman  Inscriptions  rela- 
tive to  the  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius  Casar,  by  John  Hogg,  Esq.,  245 — 
285.  Various  notices  of  these  inscriptions,  and 
particulars  of  their  discovery,  245 — 254.  Be- 
longed to  Claudius  Caesar,  254—256,  263. 
Comments  on  particular  expressions  in  them, 
254 — 264.  One  of  them  restored,  265.  Its 
date,  265 — 268!  Cause  of  its  erection,  268, 
et  seq.  Triumph  of  Claudius,  273—276.  Pre- 
vious triumph  of  this  emperor,  276 — 279. 
Why  only  one  recorded  by  Tacitus,  280.  Arch 
in  honour  of  Claudius  erected  on  this  occa- 
sion, 281,  282. 

'■ —  hieroglyphic,   on  coffins,  how  they 


generally  begin,  239. 

how  they  ought  to  be  copied,  264, 


Note. 

discovery  of  them  not  a  decisive  in- 
dication of  ancient  sites,  418. 

found  in  Attica,  421. 

Sigsean ;  Paper  on  the  words  iniarorov 


and  vTTOKprfrfjpiov  in  the  SigteoH  Inscriptions,  by 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  121—125.  By  whom 
these  inscriptions  have  been  noticed  and  pub- 
lished, 121.  Subject  of  them,  122.  Meaning 
of  the  words,  122 — 124. 

Inspiration,  divine,  inconsistent  witii  the  arti- 
fices of  composition,  431,  432. 

Isis-SoTkifi,  or  Isis-Thoth  (Sirius),  representa- 
tipn  of  her  heliacal  ri^ng,  486,  etseq. ;  period 
when  that  event  took  place,  493,  4d7. 

Itinsrart  of  the  roads  from  Athens  to  the  Ma- 
rathonian  plain,  368,  Note. 


J. 


Jacob,  periods  of  his  servitude  to  Laban,  27. 

Jannblli,  Signor,  report  on  a  publication  of  his, 
71 — 96.     See  Hierogl3^hics. 

Jbbusi,  same  as  Jerusalem,  448. 

Jbroboam,  date  of  his  apostacy,  337. 

Jbrusalbm,  its  site  not  built  on  in  the  times  of 
Abraham  or  Moses,  447. 

Jbwbllbrt,  used  in  Job's  thne,  465. 

Jews,  see  Hebrew.  Opinions  of  their  learned 
men,  respecting  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job, 
423. 

Job  :  Thoughts  and  conjectures  relative' to  the  Book 
and  History  of  Job,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Davies,  422 
— 478.  Book  of  Job  received  in  the  Gftiristian 
Church,  in  all  ages,  as  canonical,  422.  How 
adopted  into  the  canon,  423—^26.  An  au- 
thentic history,  426.  Theories  respecting  It, 
427.  Older  than  the  times  of  Ezra  or  Eze- 
kiel,  428,  429.  Not  a  dramatic  composition, 
430 — 433.  That  Job  really  existed,  433 — 435. 
His  country,  435 — 438.  Hb  rank,  439. 
Identified  with  Jobab,  441.  When  he  lived, 
441—445.  Identified  witih  MelcHzedek,  446 
— -450.  Era  of  his  sufierings  and  dea^,  450. 
Himself  the  autiior  of  the  book,  451,  4^. 
Style  of  the  book  of  Jdb  not  metrical,  453 ; 
proper  to  a  primitive  period,  45.5.  fotraor- 
dinary  nature  of  that  period,  456.     Contents 
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.  of  the  book,  457,  et  seq.  Souroes  of  the  know- 
ledge displayed  in  it,  466 — 472.  Form  of 
patriarchal  instruction,  472.  Importance  of 
the  book  of.  Job,  473. 

Job,  meaning  of  the  name,  445.  Perhaps 
merely  an  epithet,  ibid, 

JossPH,  date  of  his  authority  in  E^gypt,  311,  312, 
Note;  352.  Supposed  to  have  introduced  an 
important  principle  in  chronological  science 
into  Egypt,  332. 

Julian  Fxaion,  its  value  as  a  standard  of  time, 
11.  Its  advantages  in  chronology,  51,  Note. 
Cycles  which  enter  into  it  as  elements,  52,  53. 

Julian  Ysar,  observed  equally  by  the  Ghreeks 
and  the  Romans,  10,  Note, 


K. 


Kalliklbb,  a  decree  in  his  favour,  129. 

Kallimachus,  his  deaths  388. 

Kaknak,  tablet  of,  131,  ets€q.  Conclusion  re- 
specting the  names  upon  it,  241. 

Kikropia,  one  of  the  ancient  Attic  states,  399. 

Kings  of  Britain,  little  IqEiown,  258. 

KiPHisiA,  399. 

Klaproth,  his.  opinions  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  81,  88,  89.  A  philological  dis- 
covery by  him,  93,,JVb/e. 

Kniqbt,  R.  p.  Esq.,  anecdote  respecting  him, 
162,  &c. 

^owLsnoB,  directed  to  its  pr<qper  end  in  patri- 
archal times,  459. 

Ktnaosirus,  manner  of  his  death  at  Man^thon, 
883. 

Ktthrrus,  one  of  the  twdve  Attic  states,  400. 


L. 


Lacbdjuionianb,  their  arrival  at  Marathon,  390. 
Laistos,  decree  in  honour  of  him,  128. 
Laurrls,  question  respecting  their  existence  in  a 

certain  part  of  Attica,  415.    Two  variettes  of 

them  in  Gxeece,  416. 


Lrakx,  Colonel :  memoir  by  him  on  disptUed  Pp- 
sitioHS  in  the  Topography  of  Attica,  183—237. 
H^  researches  respecting  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, 370.  Letter  to  him,  396.  Second  letter 
to  him,  406.  His  opinion  on  a  point  of  an- 
tiquity generally  followed,  406.  A  passage  of 
Straho  explained  by  him,  413.  Loss  of  some 
notes  of  his  travels,  480. 

Lbclxrc,  his  opinion  respecting  the  language  of 
Scripture,  137. 

Lbemans,  Dr.  C,  his  remarks  on  a  mun^ciy  case, 
243. 

Lbxbooraphic  method  of  interpreting  hierogly- 
phics, 85 — 87. 

LiTBRAxuRB  of  the  ancients^  explained  by  their 
arts,  125. 

LivT,  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Amphi- 

■ 

araos,  418. 
LuciAN,  his  description  of  an  Egyptian,  144. 
Ltcabbttus,  supposed  to  be  the  modem  hill  of 

St.   George,  212.     Fable  concerning  its  site, 

213.     Origin  of  the  name,  214,  Note. 
Ltcurgus,  repairs  the  defences  of  Athens,  229, 

Note. 
Ltcus,  modem  na^e  of  this  river,  105. 
Ltdian  War,  its  origin  and  duration,  60. 


M. 


Manbtqo,  authenticity  of  his  writings  questioned, 
151.  His  dates  of  Egyptian  chronology  com- 
pared with  the  Ancient  Chronicle,  Sf&7,  298. 
His  prejudices  relative  to  Egyptian  history, 
348.  His  arrangement  of  the  dynasties,  349, 
353. 

Mantinbia,  inscription  found  there,  127. 

Manumission  op  slavbs^  inscriptions  recording, 
130. 

Marathon  :  On  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  by 
George  Finlay,  Esq.,  868 — 395.  Description 
of  the  plain  of  Marathon,  363 — 365.  Its  lines 
of  communication  with  other  parts  of  Attiea, 
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366—368,  Character  of  tbe. Persian  army,  869. 
Its  numbers  exaggerated,  370.  bifantry,  371 
—373.  Cavalry,  373,  a74.  Numbers  landed 
at  Marathon,  376.  Preparatory  movements, 
377 — ^380.  Probable  numbers  of  Uie  Athenians, 
38 1>  382.  Position  of  the  armies  before  the 
battle,  385  —  387.  The  action,  387,  888. 
Amount  of  slain»  389.  Moral  results  of  the 
victory,  391,  392.  Arrow-heads  found  on  the 
plain,  392, 

MAftATHOfiF,  riFer  of,  403. 

Mabathona,  modem  village  of,  364,  Note, 

Marinus,  his  evidence  on  a  question  of  Athenian 
topography,  .216. 

Marsham,  his  view  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties, 
344,  345. 

Mahtinblli,  246* 

Matpqs,  an  Arcadian  chief,  sacrificed,  397.   - 

Mavrodhilissi,  assigned  a^  th^  3ite  .of.  the  Am- 
phiaraeioh,  406,  420.. 

Mbdals,  alleged  inferiority  of  E^iglish  artists  as 
engravers  of,  168.       , 

ancient,  of  what  kind^,  174.    Extraordi- 

nary  weight  of  some,.  177.  ^eldpm  perpetuate 
the  likenesses  of  iUustrious  Individuals,  18Q. 

in  commemoration!  of  the  victories 


of  Claudius  Caesar,  278,  279. 

Honorary :    Letter  an  Honoraty  Medals, 


by  W.  R.  Hamilto?!,  Esq.,  166—182,  On 
what  occasions  they  are.usuaUy  given,  166.  Of 
what  kind,  ibid.  Inconveniences  of  the  present 
practice,  167,  168.  Plan  of  an  improved  me- 
thod, 168—170.  Its,,  advantages,  170,  171. 
Objections  answerejd,  171 — 1176.  PubjUcity  of 
such  rewards  desirable,  174,  175.  Practice  of 
the  ancients  with  i;e8peot  to. Medals,  176,  177. 
Medak  not  used  in  ancient  times  for  perpetuat- 
ing portraits,  178.  Afterwards  hojr  limited  in 
this  respect,.  179,  180,  Application  of  them 
in  modem  times  to  perpetuate  the  effigies  of 
illustrious  citizens,  181,  182. 
Median  dynasty,  its  date,  47,  61.  Its  duration, 
64.     Succession  of  its  sovereignsA  69. 


Median  oh«onoii08t,  mistakea  respecting  it  cor- 
rected, 56—60. 

Mbdicinb,  known  in  Job's  time,  464. 

MboaxiOpglib,  inscription  foimd  th«re,  127. 

Mboaris,  inscription  from,  128. 

MsLGHxzxDBK,  supposed  to  be  the  same  aa  Job, 
446,  et  seq, 

MiaNONnTM  *.  Ox  tke  Astronafmeol  GeUixg  of  the 

*       

Memnonium  ut   Theh99,   by  ^e  Rev.   George 

Tomlinson,  484-^99- 
MEurBiTBB,  the  dynasty  BO  called,  847. 
Menbs,    the  first  mortal  sovereign  of   Egypt, 

811.    Two  moBarchs  oCthb  nam«,  316. 
Me&ob,  formerly  included  m  Egypt^  90. 
Mesooaia,  road  by  it  from  Athens  to  Marathon, 

380,  387,  et  seq. 
Metals,  used  in  the  time  of  Job,  465. 
MiLTiADEs,  his  military  reputation,   384, — and 

skill,  ^1.     Hw  ad^rioe>  previoa»  to  the  battle 

of  Marathon,  384.     His  M,  389. 
MiTSCHEBxiCH,  mistakes  of  his,  117,  120« 
MiTZRAiM,  net  the  original  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 

146,  et  se^. 
Months,  Macedonian,  154. 

Egyptian,  491. 

MoRAUTY  of  the  Book  of  Job,  458. 

Moses,  supposed  to  be  the  author  or  translator 

of  the   Book  of  Job,   4^3 — 425.     Uncertam 

whether  the  oldest  writer  known  to  the  Jews, 

424.     Confirmed  by  Job,  473. 
MuMMiBS,  Egyptian.,  Ijheir'  gepenal  c^racteristics, 

145. 
Mummy  case,  represen^tions  oi^  one^  489. 
Mythology,  Eg3rptian,  fr^^gment  of,  astronomi- 
cally iUustrateid^  305..  . 


N. 


Nardini,  account  by  him  of  the  discovery  of  an 

ancient  inscriptiqi^  249^ 

Natural,  Histoby,  .  atftdy  of  it  in  pa^i^unchal 

times,  459. 
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Naxos,  nngcd  by  dw  Pendans,  9?S,  8M. 
Nabonas&b,  identified  with  Belcaia,  42,  56.     Hie 

era,  48,  65. 
Nbctakkvo,  the  last  native  king  of  Egypt,  391. 
NBaKoBB,  their  origin,  150. 
Nbpos,  Couolios,  hia  tcooitnt  of  the  battle  of 

Marathon  imperfect,  379. 
Nzno,  inecriptiDii  dedicated  to  him,  £68.    Revues 

the  title  of  Pattr  Pmria,  ibU. 
NiBBT,  notice  of  an  inacriptionhy  him,  BSi. 
NiNBVBB,  Greek  maeriptioD  fotnd  ttt,  16S. 
NnocRiB,  S51.  352. 
Nolan,  Dr.,  hb  menoini  en  tkt  Anti^mty  mi  Con- 

naeum  of  tke  Aaoitnt  Oft^.  &o.,  1—70;  287 

— «2. 

O. 

jf,  varloui  wiyv  of  pronouncteg  tliia  letter,  136. 
Obelisk,  Egyptian,  erected  by  AngoatuB  in  the 

Campus  MartioB,  297,  Note.    One  transported 

to  Rome  byConatantine,  341,  JVott. 
Obbidiak,  supposed  substance  of  tiie  arrow-heads 

found  at  Marathon,  and  elsewhere,  392. 
Ocaus,  date  of  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  291. 
Opus  reticdlatdh,  described.  111,  133. 
"  Orioinbs  Biblic*,"    hypotiiesiB   advanced  in 

that  work,  145. 
Orknbvs,  addition  of  them  to  the  Roman  empire, 

260. 
'  Osopos,  temple  of  AmphiBiaos  said  to  have  been 

there,  407,  408.     Where  situated,  409.  411. 
Obton,  Dr.,  his  opinions  respecting  the  Book  of 

Job  examined,  427. 
Obtomub,  Publiub,  his  victoriee  in  Britain,  259 


OSIHANDOAB,  SI 


I,  319,  Note. 


Pallbnb,  where  situated,  215,  393. 
'  Partrbndn,  subjects  represented  iii  the  pediment! 
of,  235. 


pASTDBAflB,  ettrlj  practice  of, 
scale,  465. 

Patriabciiax  rbuoiok,  seen  in 
473. 

Patriabcss,  th«r  saccession,  61 
period  in  which  they  lived,  4 
cuhivatan  of  knowledge,  47( 
instrnction  in  use  ainotig  then 

pAtRooa,  a  title  of  ApoUo,  199. 

Pausaniai,  his  description  of 
where  it  commences,  201,  20! 
testimony  respecting  the  temp 
408.    His  character,  209. 

Pbplus  of  Minerva  PoUas,  the  p 
200,  201. 

PiasiAN  AHMT,  under  Datis  and 
character,  369,  et  seg., — nui 
and  Urangements,  376,  SSS 
its  departure  from  Attica,  391 

LANtlnAoB,  its  i^eient  i 

Pbtavius,  his  animosity  against 
PiiALKROB,  one  of  the  twelve  At 
Pbanodikos,  inscription  on  an  < 
Pbillippb,  Sir  Thomas  :  his  li 

Nimea  of  Places,  97—104. 
Philostratdb,  his  evidence  res] 

the  Eleusiaiom,  198. 
Pbocis,  inscriptitftts  from  thenct 
PntRNix,  what  It  symbolized,  31 

pearances  of  ii,  340,  495,  et . 

to  tbeean,  341.     What  meai 

term  of  ita  life.  342,  kote. 
PiKSRUl,  a  village  of  Attica, 

Inscription  foilnd  in  its  vicinil 
Pio,  St.,  ancient  viQa  belonging 
,  .,,,3_,  ,      -  ^..'    .- 

FiKoui,  who  they  were,  135. 
PisTRcCci,  Sig.,  vindicated  froi 

posture,  164. ' 
PtAMA,  battle  of,  581. 
Platonic  school,  the  last  cent 

rature,  216. 
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U. 

UssHBR,  character  and  design  of  his  chroaologi- 
cal  ajratem,  1,  2,  H,  22,  28.  Follows  Kepler, 
30.  Uia  failiire  in  Assyrian  chronology,  52. 
^istaltes  Herodotus,  53. 

"YrroKpriTiipuir,  this  term  explained,  122 — 124. 

Uz,  land  of,  where  situated,  436.  Ancient  name 
ofEdom,  437. 


Wilkinson,  J.  G.  Esq.,  his  opinion  reapecting 
the  ceiling  of  the  Memnomnm,  485,  493. 

Wilson,  Dr.,  inscription  found  by  him,  153. 

Winds,  tower  of  the,  its  use.  193. 

Wbight,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  some  ancient  in- 
scriptions, 246.  251.  252. 

WoKDSwoBTH,  Rev.  C,  211 ; — an  opinion  of  his 
discussed,  414. 


Vbranius,  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  270. 
ViTBLLiuB,    LuciDs,    coUeagoe    of    Claudius    ii 

Britain,  277. 
VowBts.  Egyptian,  their  uncertunty,  83. 


XiNOPBON,  his  evidence  coDceming  the  site  of 

the  Eleusininm,  197. 
XisnTHKDS,  identical  with  Noah.  38. 


W. 

Walpolb,  Rev.  Robbrt,  his  Memoirs  relating  to 

Turkey,  quoted,  480. 
Walls  of  Athena,  188. 
Walls,  Long,  at  Athens,  218.  e/  teq. 
War,  early  practice  of,  466. 
Warburton,  his  theory  regarding  Moses,  427. 
Water,  refined  taste  of  the  Greeks  respecting  it. 

188.  Employed  in  a  chronometricol  instmment, 

193. 
Wbll,  on  the  rood  between  Athens  and  Oropos. 

416,  419. 
WiLKiNs.  W.  Esq.,  paper  by  him  on  the  Lydo- 

Phyfian  InKtiptum,  155 — 160. 


Ybar,  when  commenced  by  the  Egyptians,  492. 
dvil,  of  the  Egyptians,  how  composed,  302, 

492. 

Great  Planetary,  see  Cycle. 

YdDNO,  Dr.  T.,  his  hieroglyphic  discoveries,  71, 

72.     ProgresB  of  his  diadples,  72. 


ZoPHAR,  where  he  lived.  436. 

Zodiac  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  487 — 489. 

ot  the  Egyptians.  489,  et  seg. 

— — -  of  Denderah,  490.  491. 
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